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ART IN OCTOBER, 


ART IN THE LAW COURTS. 

The managers of certain popular illustrated papers in 
Paris have received a rude shock from the magistrature. 
The lengths to which these papers have hitherto been 
allowed to go have often struck “the plain man” with 
wonderment, and, indeed, they were allowed to weigh with 
the judges in the infliction of a mitigated punishment. 
La Vie Parisienne and Fin de Siecle, the former a paper 
of striking artistic ability, having presumed to such an 
extent on the impunity they have hitherto enjoyed, went 
so far in their issues of a few months ago that they 
have actually been prosecuted for the drawings they pub- 
lished. Messrs. Balluria, Cordonnier (“ Kiss”), Bach, and 
Amignes (“Japhet’’), the incriminated artists, have ac- 
cordingly been fined a hundred francs each, and Messrs. 
Magny and Heurtier, the respective managers, three hun- 
dred francs apiece. The important point in this prose- 
cution is the establishment and enforcement of the prin- 
ciple, resultant from the law of the 2nd of August, 1882, 
that “if a drawing be indecent, the fact of its artistic 
merit can have no bearing upon, and can be no mitigation 
of, its objectionable character.” This judgment cannot be 
without great and immediately apparent influence upon 
French illustrated journalism of the /este order. 

A point of some niceness has been decided—also in 
Paris—which will settle once for all one class of the dis- 
putes constantly arising between collector and dealer. it 
happened that in Paris Messrs. Franck and Boisléne bought 
from a dealer, for a thousand pounds, a “ Louis XV.” table 
in carved and gilt wood, and sold it again to a M. Perdreau. 
The latter, doubting its genuineness, subsequently called 
upon those who sold it to him to annul the sale, which, 
on the report of the experts called in, they agreed to do. 
They then sued the dealer, who maintained that a “ Louis 


XV.” table, meant in the style of, and not of the time of 


Louis XV. But the Tribunal de la Seine, and, on appeal, 
the Paris Courts, decided against the dealer, who was 
ordered to refund the money and pay the costs of the suit. 

The punishment by twelve months’ hard labour of the 
thicf who concealed himself in the South Kensington 
Museum on the 24th of August last, and broke open a 
case and stole from it two bracelets and other objects, is 
a salutary one. It is, thanks to such sentences as these, 
that thefts of the kind are rare enough in England; yet 
scarcely a month passes without some similar sacrilege 
being committed in the museums and galleries of the 
Continent. The difficulty of disposing of property so well 
known as the objects displayed in a museum is often 
the best guarantee of safety; but experience shows that 
it is a guarantee not to be too much trusted in, and that 
stringent punishment, following every offence of the sort 
is after all the best form of assurance. 

RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 

The twenty-first annual autumn exhibition of modern 

works of art, under the auspices of the Liverpool Corpora- 
q 13 


tion, was opened at the Walker Art Gallery on Monday, 
the 3ist of August. The works shown number 1,281, 
slightly fewer than last year, and the average of merit 
is unusually high. The Arts Committce were assisted 
in selecting and hanging by Messrs. WHIsTLER, ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, A.R.W.S., and WittiaAm B. Boanzz, of the 
Liverpool Academy. Mr. Whistler’s theories as to the 
display of pictures have found expression in one of 
the smaller rooms, where some two dozen works are art- 
fully arranged on specially-tinted walls, and in the mys- 
terious twilight created by a velarium, the floor being 
carpeted with a dull green fabric. The “ Arrangement 
in Black--the Fur Jacket” occupies one centre, and its 
masterly negligence of treatment is boldly emphasised by 
the juxtaposition of four other notable pieces of portraiture 
—the “ Frileuse ” of M. JAN vaN Beers ; “ Lady Catherine 
Thynne,” by Mr. G. F. Warrs; Mr. L. Atma-Tapema’s 
portrait of Miss Marks; and Mr. Forp Mapox Brown’s 
“May Memories.” On the opposite wall Mr. Whistler's 
Puckish humour has placed Mr. WyKE Baytiss’s “ Basi- 
lica of St. Mary and St. Mark, Venice,” flanked by a 
landscape and an interior by Mr. WittiAM Storr of Old- 
ham. Among other notable canvases found worthy of a 
place in Mr. Whistler’s room are Mr. Maurice Greir- 
FENHAGEN’S poetically conceived “Idyll,” Mr. Epwarp 
Srott’s “Horsepond,” Mr. J. J. SHANNON’s portrait of 
Miss Clough, and “La Sirene,” by M. J. van Beers. 
Mr. Melville contributes five drawings, which are placed 
in the principal water-colour room—three of these being 
well worthy the prominent places given them in the par- 
ticularly choice collection of pictures in this section. In 
the “Grosvenor” Room the place of honour is given to 
“The Doctor,” by Mr. Luke Fiipgs, which will doubtless 
be the chief popular attraction. The hangers have, with 
questionable taste, surrounded this with other pictures 
having “literary interest,” chiefly of a gloomy kind, such 
as, for instance, Mr. FRANK BRAMLEY’s “ For of Such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” Mrs. C. Gotcn’s “In the Midst of 
Life we are in Death,” “Go, and God’s Will be Done!” by 
Mr. R. Heb ey, the subtly-studied “Soldiers and Sailors,” 
by Mr. Srannore Forses, and other examples of the 
serious-minded Newlyners and their imitators, good or 
otherwise. The remainder of the room is largely devoted to 
the massing in a similar manner of numerous examples of 
the various methods of painting the nude. Sir FREDERICK 
Leicuton’s “Perseus and Andromeda” occupies the other 
principal centre, and is supported by such works as Mr. 
P. H. Cauperon’s “St. Elizabeth ;” Mrs. SwyNNERTON’S 
“Cupid and Psyche ;” Mr. Ropert Fow.er’s “Spirit of 
the Morning ”—a delightful life-size study of a nude female 
rising from the sea, in a very brilliant scheme of light and 
colour ; Mr. W. B. Ricumonn’s decorative “Amor Omnia 
Vincit ;” “Before the Festival,” by the late Mr. Epwin 
Lone ; Mr. E. J. Poynrer’s “ Diadumené ” (now furnished 
with some white drapery); and “Summer,” by Mr. G. P. 
JacomB Hoop—a very successful study of a red-haired 
bather in sunlight. There is some little relief to this surfeit 
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of two popular types of picture in a few good landscapes, 
such as Mr. Henry Moore’s “Setting Sun now Gilds 
the Eastern Sky,” Mr. Cotin Hunter’s “Oban Regatta,” 
and Mr. AnpeRson Hacur’s “Happy Hours;” and also 
in some fine examples of portraiture, notably Mr. ORCHARD- 
son’s noble portrait of Sir Andrew B. Walker (particularly 
appropriate to the coming of age of an exhibition which 
his munificence has done so much to advance), and Mr. 
BoaDLeE’s masterly portrait of Alderman Grindley, in which 
he is generally allowed to have excelled himself. Mr. 
Boadle is also represented by a charming seated por- 
trait of Miss Marion Hughes, and two male subjects. 
In the four other galleries devoted to oil-paintings there 
is far more work of importance than there is space to 
detail. Mr. Frep Hatt’s “Cinderella;” “Salvage,’ by 
Mr. F. Branecwyn; Mr. Joun Frynir’s brilliant “ Pas- 
tures Green and Quiet Waters ;” “The Select Committee,” 
by Mr. H. S. Marks ; “Season of Mists and Mellow Fruit- 
fulness,” by Mr. Davip Murray ; Miss Henrietta Rar’s 
“La Cigale ;” “The Féte of the Prophet at Blidah,” by 
Mr. F. A. Bripeman ; “Flood,” by Mr. J. T. NETTLESHIP ; 
and Mr. J. W. Mackenzie's striking portrait of Mr. C. J. 
Preston are specially prominent items in the “Fountain” 
Room, where also is Mr. W. H. Bartuert’s “Saturday 
Evening at the Savage Club,” in which congenial circle 
is to be found the popular Chairman of the Arts Committee. 
Elsewhere are Mr. R. E. Morrison’s admirable portrait 
of Mr. T. H. Ismay, as well as some other equally happy 
representations by him of prominent Liverpool men; the 
cartoon of one of Mr. Ford Madox Brown’s Manchester 
frescoes; “ Thro’ the Morning Mist,” by Mr. ApDRIAN 
Stokes; Mr. Netson Dawson’s impressively desolate 
“ House of the Seven Gables ;” “ Industry,” by Mr. T. Fazp ; 
“May,” by Mr. E. A. WatEerLow ; “The Widow,” by Mr. 
F. D. Mitiet; “The Silent Adieu,” by Mr. C. Naprer 
Hemy; “The Skye Hills,” by Mr. H. W. B. Davis; and 
many other works of a high order. Among the local 
painters not already mentioned who contribute important 
new works are Messrs. JAMES TowERs, G. CocKRAM, Isaac 
Cookr, P. Guent, T. Hampson Jones, J. McDovaat, 
A. E. Brocxpank, R. T. Ketty, J. T. STEADMAN, and 
W. W. Laine, and Miss Jessre Maccrecor. There are 
numerous good examples of sculpture, but none of great 
importance. Messrs. D. Marples and Co. have again issued 
an illustrated catalogue of the exhibition similar to Mr. 
Blackburn’s handbooks. The exhibition will remain open 
until early in December. 


Mr. Whitworth Wallis has succeeded in borrowing for 
the Birmingham Corporation Art Gallery an exceedingly 
fine collection of works by members of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, their friends and followers, and of the chief 
artists of the English poetic school. The exhibition, which 
was opened on October 2nd, when Mr. William Morris gave 
an inaugural address on the pictures, is a small but choice 
one, and contains many famous works. The collecting 
of these pictures has been by no means an easy task. It 
gets more difficult every day to induce owners to part with 
their treasures. Such an exhibition as this, showing as 
it does the complete range of the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment, and many of the results of that movement, is not 
likely to be got together again, and therefore the thanks of 
all art-lovers are due to Mr. Henry Boddington, Mr. James 
Leathart, Mr. Henry Tate, Mr. John Bibby, Mr. George 
Rae, Mr. Albert Wood, Mr. Lillie Craik, Mr. R. H. Benson, 
the Earl of Northbrook, Lord Armstrong, Sir John Pender, 
Sir Horace Davey, and many others, who have so generously 
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placed their collections at Mr. Wallis’s disposal. It is im- 
possible to do more than mention by name a few of the 
principal pictures. The three founders and leaders of the 
“P.R.B.,” Rossert1, Mr. Hotman Hunt, and Sir Everett 
MILLAIs, are all well represented: Rossetti by the “Damozel 
of the Sane Grail,” “Venus Verticordia,” “The Loving 
Cup,” “ Beata Beatrix” (the property of the Birmingham 
Corporation), “Sir Galahad,” and “Sir Tristram and 
La Belle Yseult ;” Mr. Holman Hunt by his masterpiece, 
“Strayed Sheep,” the large “Scapegoat” (lent by Mr. 
Cuthbert Quilter, M.P.), “The Shadow of Death,” “Isabella 
and Her Basil Pot,” and the “Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
(belonging to the Corporation) ; and Millais by his marvel- 
lously painted “Blind Girl,” “Mariana,” “The Vale of Rest” 
(which Mr. Henry Tate has presented to the nation), “A 
Highland Lassie,” 1854, “The Proscribed Royalist,” a study 
for the “ Huguenots,” the portrait of Ruskin painted in 1853, 
and “The Widow’s Mite,” 1869, purchased this year by the 
Corporation from the Matthews sale. Mr. BuRNE-JONES’s 
magnificent “Star of Bethlehem,” a commission executed 
for the Birmingham Gallery, occupies the place of honour 
in the centre of the room, near which hang his “ Flamma 
Vestalis,” “ Flora,” the smaller “ Wheél of Life,” &c. Mr. 
Forp Mapox Brown, who may be almost called the 
father of the Pre-Raphaelites, is represented by about 
twenty works, including many of his most famous can- 
vases, such as “The Entombment,” “The Coat of Many 
Colours,” “Jesus Washes Peter’s Feet,” “Cordelia’s Por- 
tion,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Sardanapalus,” “ Haidée and 
Don Juan,” and “The Last of England” (purchased 
by the Corporation). Among the more successful fol- 
lowers of the “P.R.B.,” Messrs. HENRY WaALLis and 
Artur HuGues stand well to the front. In the present 
exhibition, among others, are the former's well-known 
“Chatterton” and the “April Love;” “St. Agnes’ Eve,” 
“Ophelia,” “ Endymion and Diana,” “ Nativity,” and “ An- 
nunciation ” of the latter. Interesting examples are also 
shown of JAMES CoLLinson, W. L. Winpus, and SIMEON 
Sotomon. Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A., has lent his “ Death 
Crowning Innocence,” and by it is placed his “ Roman 
Lady,” bought this year by the Corporation. As has 
already been stated, they have also bought J. F. Lewis's 
fine oil-painting, “A Doubtful Coin,” while Lord North- 
brook lends that artist’s “Cairo” and Mr. ARTHUR SEVERN’S 
“The Dancers.” Mr. Joun Brert’s “Stone-Breaker,” so 
highly praised by Mr. Ruskin when it was exhibited in 
the 1857 Academy, has also been secured, with some ad- 
mirable water-colours painted by him in the Isle of Wight. 
Other works of very great interest are to be seen, among 
them being a series of water-colour-drawings recently pur- 
chased by the Art Gallery Committee, including TuRNER’s 
“Falls of Schaffhausen,” a still-life group by Witt1am 
Hunt, and others by Messrs. ALBERT GoopwIn, AUMo- 
NIER, WALTER LANGLEY, J. H. HENSHALL, A. W. Hunt, 
PynE, BontncTon, CoLLieR, Prout, and Mrs. ALLINGHAM, 
&e. Lord Armstrong has lent a large and powerful oil- 
painting, “Caer Cennin Castle,” by Davip Cox. The ex- 
hibition is well worth a journey to the Midland metropolis. 


The Triennial Exhibition of Fine Arts at Antwerp 
opened at the beginning of August. It is an event which 
will not recur, since the years of these triennial salons 
seem to be numbered. It is still of some importance, 
by reason of the struggle, now an old one, between the 
artistic influence of Brussels and of Antwerp. When 
romanticism was the fashion, Brussels put forward Gal- 
lait’s name in antagonism to those of Leys, Wappers, and 
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De Keyser, and artistic differences degenerated into quar- 
rels between town and town. Then came the period of 
realism. Brussels rushed into realism; Antwerp would 
have nothing to say to it. The triumph of realism in 
Belgium was the triumph of Brussels over Antwerp. Now, 
romanticism and realism alike are buried, and the old 
rivalry seems to be dying out; and, indeed, the decay 
of the old Antwerp school is more marked every year. 
Leys, De Keyser, and Wappers are dead ; Henri de Brae- 
keleer, a magnificent painter who is little known, was lost 
to us two years ago; and now Charles Verlat is just 
dead. The old familiar names disappear one by one, and 
the newcomers, the young, no longer display their talents 
at Antwerp, but at Brussels. The societies of “ L’Essor,” of 
the “ Voorwaarts,” of the “XX.,” of the “Aquarellistes” 
(Water-colour painters), all belong to the Belgian capital 
and not to the great seaport. So artistic impulse is defini- 
tively fixed at a distance from the banks of the Scheldt. 
There is another remark to be made apropos of the 
rivalry of the two towns. Brussels has throughout leaned 
chiefly on France ; Antwerp has as faithfully turned to 
Germany. Each has chosen her auxiliary, either by bor- 
rowing ideas or by inviting painters to send to the triennial 
exhibitions. And now, again, among the foreign exhibitors, 
the painters of Diisseldorf and Munich predominate in this 
year’s Salon. Germany has added many numbers to the 
catalogue, which swell without gracing it. They give us 
landscapes with cardboard mountains, rivers of soapsuds, 
and scene-painted trees. The German names which are 
most covered with dust in the Antwerp exhibition are 
those of Von EckENBRECHER, VON KAMEKE, and Von BEr- 
Notts. Others, younger men, no doubt, Messrs. HERMAN, 
HaGEN, and D1tt, are rebels to the old traditions, and seek 
light in the train of some Dutch or Parisian impressionists. 
With the exception of Miss Evans, who sends a portrait 
in pastel of “The Reverend A. K. H.,” and the “ Portrait of 
Mr. E. A. Waterlow,” by Mr. Atma-Tapema, English art is 
unrepresented at Antwerp. This second picture is greatly 
admired and appreciated by a section of the artistic public. 
We will now endeavour to classify the painters still to be 
found in this ancient metropolis of art. At the head of all 
we find M. Lamorniére, a landscape-painter formerly of 
high merit, end still characterised by sincerity, individuality, 
and a certain authority of style. He is the senior and master 
of ali here who wield the brush, together with M. HEEMANS. 
Then we have M. Van LuppeN and a whole regiment of 
young ones—DE PoortEr, VAN LEEMPUTTEN, FERSTRAETE, 
and others. Next to the landscape-painters we have the 
so-called historical painters, who degrade the fine Gothic 
tradition of Leys to the mere illustrator’s art, and sacrifice 
character to trivialities. These are raconteurs; they are 
not painters. The more important of them are MM. Ooms, 
VAN DER ONDERAA, and FerHAert. The great Antwerp 
painter, Henri de Braekeleer, has left a few pupils, all 
inferior to himself, and not doing justice to his art. 
They have caught only the surface of it, not the penetration 
and depth. They, too, paint collectors, antiquaries, shops, 
and accessories, but they cannot convey the spirit or the 
silence of old things, or interpret the manner and the mind 
of old people. The chief among them are ALBRACHT, 
Mertens, Brunin, VAN Snick, and VAN GROENINGEN. 
Then we come to the genre painters, with a strong 
tendency to Germanism—Boxks, Cap, Cox, Simons, Por- 
TIELTJE, who give us a farcical scene, or a witty study of 
manners, or a sketch of servant-life, or some little domestic 
comedy. These, we think, are the four groups into which 
the painters now working at Antwerp may be classified. 


Those who paint flowers or still-life of course form a fifth. 
Whatever success the Antwerp Exhibition may have it 
owes to three men—RaFFAELLI, GRONVOLD, and LENBACH. 
The first has given us in solid and life-like reality two 
typical figures of men, whom he calls “The Veterans.” Their 
faces are firmly and minutely studied ; their character is 
the outcome of their inmost life, and reveals the secret of 
the rudimentary, rough-hewn features. From a merely 
technical point of view the work is faulty ; the background 
and foreground are out of keeping in tone. But to M. 
Raffaélli this appears to be but a minor consideration. He 
limits his efforts to the expression of his model, and to 
attain that neglects every other artistic aim. Gronvold, 
whose picture is on the line, gives us a “ Portrait Study” of 
an old man, an honest and simple native of some Danish 
town or village, whose austere and gloomy life finds expres- 
sion in his eyes. This work, unimportant in size, is of the 
first rank in point of merit. Finally, Lenbach, the most 
popular portrait-painter of Germany, though from a tech- 
nical point of view he uses the crudest and most un- 
pleasant colouring, has in his picture of “ William I,” 
the old Emperor of Germany, succeeded in epitomising a 
great destiny. As a psychological study, this is a mar- 
vellous piece of work. It is not the Emperor triumphant, 
the hero of the battlefield ; it is, rather, the man who was 
will and power incarnate, whom old age has bereft of 
pride, and reduced to a morose and melancholy invalid. 
The last years of his reign, private grief, the crushing 
hand of death, and infinite sorrow are legible in those eyes, 
which, though still living, nevertheless seem to look at us 
from beyond the grave. It is very true and very im- 
pressive. 


NOTABILIA. 


It is expected that this month the Belvedere collection 
will be opened to the public, in Lempner and Hasenauer’s 
splendid building, the Historical Art Museum in Vienna, 
when the Imperial Picture Gallery, which has for some 
time been closed, will at last be seen together in its entirety. 


Wood-carving classes have been established at King’s 
College, on the initiative of the worshipful Company of 
Carpenters, to which ladies are admitted, prizes being 
offered by the company. Day classes are held on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from two till five, and evening 
classes on Monday and Friday, from seven till nine. Par- 
ticulars are obtainable from the Carpenters’ Company, at 
London Wall, or from the Secretary of King’s College. 


The most notable feature in the honour awards at the 
Munich International Art Exhibition is the success of the 
Scotch exhibitors. First-class medals were awarded to 
Mr. Orcuarpson, R.A., and to Mr. ArtHUR MELVILLE, 
while second-class medals have been presented to Messrs. 
E. J. Grecory, A.R.A., Davin Murray, A.R.A., ALFRED 
East, Husert Vos, Storr, T. Brown of Edinburgh, and 
RocueE of Glasgow. The rest of the medals were carried 
off chiefly by Belgian and Dutch painters. 


We are glad to publish a further letter from Colonel 
Morrah on the subject of Mr. ALFRED GILBERT’s derelict 
statue of the Queen. “With reference to your further 
remarks in THE MAGAZINE oF ART relative to the Queen’s 
statue at Winchester, I beg to say that, having written to 
the Chairman of the County Council on the subject, he 
informs me ‘that it is not the province of the Council 
to care for the statue, as it is the property of the (County) 
Magistrates.’ This, I think you will allow, completely 
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absolves the City authorities from all blame or neglect. 
I may add that I propose to try the effect of an appeal 
to the Chairman of Quarter Sessions shortly before the 
magistrates are assembled in October.” We heartily wish 
the Mayor all success in his efforts in the cause of 
art; but that he should be put to it is a scandal which 
should not be permitted to continue. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Joun Sreett, R.S.A., whose death we regret to 
have to record, was a sculptor of considerable ability, and 
with more than ordinary feeling for the plastic art and 
for the material in which he worked. He was born in 
Aberdeen in 1804, and received his art-education in 
Edinburgh and Rome. Perhaps the work by which he is 
best known to Londoners is his colossal seated statue of 
Sir Walter Scott, which he repeated twice: once in 1872, 
for the Central Park, New York, and the last time for the 
Thames Embankment. Among his chief statues are those 
of the Queen, of the Duke of Wellington on horseback, of 
Dr. Gilfillan, “Christopher North,” Allan Ramsay, the 
Prince of Wales, Dr. Chalmers, Robert Burns, and the 
Duke of Edinburgh—several being colossal in size. When 
his statue of the Prince Consort was unveiled by the 
Queen in Edinburgh, in 1876, Steell, then Sculptor to the 
Queen in Scotland, was knighted. In 1833 he modelled 
his beautiful group of “Alexander and Bucephalus,” by 
many considered his masterpiece ; but it was not till some 
time afterwards that, on presenting it to Edinburgh, it was 


east in bronze by subscription. 


Mr. WiILt1AM THEED was born in the same year as Sir 
John Steell, in 1804, and, like him, received his art- 
teaching in Rome. The son of William Theed, R.A., the 
sculptor, he was destined for art from the first, and was 
placed successively under Thorwaldsen, Gibson, Wyatt, and 
Tenerani. When, in 1844, the Prince Consort charged 
Gibson with the duty of sending designs by English 
sculptors in Rome for a number of marble statues for 
Osborne, young Theed successfully submitted his “ Psyche 
Lamenting the Loss of Cupid,” and “ Narcissus at the 
Fountain.” Returning to London in 1848, he soon found 
employment, and was patronised by the Court. The life- 
size group of the Queen and the Prince Consort, the 
latter in Early English dress, was executed at the request 
of Her Majesty. It is known as “The Parting,” but 
executed in the sentiment of the day, it is without force 
or vigour, though not without a certain feeling. His 
principal works have been recorded thus: Statues of the 
Prince Consort for Coburg and Balmoral, of Musidora for 
Marlborough House, of Sir Isaac Newton, of the Duchess 
of Kent, of Henry Hallam (for St. Paul’s Cathedral), of 
Lord Derby, and Sir Robert Peel. He also modelled 
the twelve high-reliefs dealing with English history in 
the Princes’ Chamber in the House of Lords; but his 
principal work is the colossal group of Africa, at one of 
the corners of the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park. 

By the death of Mr. Paut NaFTEt, who never recovered 
the shock he suffered at the painful death of his talented 
daughter, Miss Maud Naftel, the Royal Water Colour So- 
ciety loses one of the most refined and tender of its sylvan 
landscape-painters. Born in 1816, he applied himself 
early to art, and soon arrived at the technical skill which 
for many years has been a feature of the exhibitions in 
Pall Mall. Mr. Naftel’s studies were always delicate and 
charming, and dealt rather with tender effects of light than 
with Nature in her more robust aspects, 
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An artist, greater in his line than any we have men- 
tioned, has passed away in the person of SHIBATA ZESHIN, 
by common consent the greatest worker in lacquer that 
Japan has ever seen. He was born in 1808, and began 
his career at the age of eighteen as a fan-painter ; but, 
although his merit soon brought him many aristocratic 
pupils, it was not until 1848 that his work first attracted 
universal attention. In that year he completed a votive 
tablet that was presented to and hung in the Shrine of 
Inari, in Oji. It became his delight to prove—as he has 
abundantly done—that a Japanese artist of the present 
day can produce lacquer as exquisite in design, as refined 
in feeling, as admirable in decorative quality, and as per- 
fect in execution as any who have gone before. He worked 
with posterity before his eyes, and lived to satisfy himself 
that his reputation was safe. The most eminent master 
of the Shijo school, and the recipient of many medals, he 
was under the special protection of the Imperial House- 
hold. 

The death is announced of M. Jutes-ELiE DELAUNAY, 
who was born at Nantes in 1828. He was the pupil of 
Flandrin and Laurotte, and, after an eminently satis- 
factory career as a student, in 1856 took the Prix de Rome. 
For some years he painted classical subjects, such as “ La 
Mort de la Nymphe Hespérie”— now at the Luxem- 
bourg—and “Diane,” but long since he devoted himself 
exclusively to portraiture. His style had a certain elegance, 
and his colour was sometimes distinguished ; and, if he 
did not follow his contemporaries in being original at all 
costs, he guarded the dignity of the art which it was his 
to practise. He obtained a third class medal as early as 
1859, and won all the official honours. He was elected 
Member of the Institute in 1879, and at the International 
Exhibition of 1889 was awarded the Grand Priz. 

M. Rigor, who has recently died, was born at Breteuil, 
and has been a constant exhibitor at the Salon and else- 
where for thirty years. He was medalled as early as 1864, 
and was elected Officer of the Legion of Honour in 1887. 
After the exhibition of 1889 he joined the dissentients, 
and his latest works were hung at the gallery in the 
Champ de Mars. He affected a constant sobriety of colour 
and a severity of handling, which allied him to the Spanish 
school. With Ribera he had most in common. Oil-paint 
was his medium, but he was also an expert draughts- 
man in black-and-white. 

With regret we record the death of Mr. L. C. Wyon, 
modeller and engraver to the Mint. An efficient craftsman 
and ingenious designer, he discharged the duties of his 
office with distinction. His talent was inherited, as the 
florin, still in use, was the work of his father, Mr. William 
Wyon. 

We have also to announce the death of M. JosErH 
Tournots, who was born at Chazeuil in 1820. The pupil 
of Rude and Jouffroy, he obtained the Prix de Rome in 
1857, and won medals in 1868, 1869 and 1870. He was 
awarded a second class in the Universal Exhibition of 
1878, and was also a Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
The statue of Rude, which is shortly to be set up at 
Dijon, is from his hand. 

M. BouLanceERr, the artist in iron-work, who has also 
recently died, was one of the most skilful and gifted smiths 
in France, amongst whose works are the gates of Notre 
Dame, besides the commissions he executed for the Cathe- 
drals of Nimes, Bourges, Digne, the Sainte-Chapelle in 
Paris, and the Musée de Cluny. He, too, was a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The National Gallery has thrown off the lethargy which, 
after the purchase of the Blenheim Raphael, so long de- 
pressed it, and of late has made not a few valuable and 
interesting acquisitions. To VEronEse’s “ Unfaithfulness,” 
already mentioned in our columns, three allegories have 
been added. These beautiful groups are intended to sug- 
gest “Respect,” “Scorn,” and “ Happy Union ;” but we are 
content to overlook their moral significance in their richly 
harmonious colour and dignified design. The portrait of 
“Piero de Medici,” by Bronzrno, is not a masterpiece. Its 
colour is undistinguished, and it is somewhat hard in style ; 
but Bronzino was a favourite of the Medici family, and in 
his day a portrait-painter of considerable renown, so that 
his works have an historical, if not always an artistic, value. 
Duccto D1 BUONINSEGNA was a primitive among the primi- 
tives. He may scarcely be said to have been emancipated 
from the Byzantine tradition, and such works of his as sur- 
vive are marked by that naiveté and childishness, which 
in England have been so highly esteemed. The National 
Gallery has already three specimens of his handiwork, and 
“The Transfiguration,” recently added, is, like its com- 
panions, more ‘curious than beautiful. To the same school 


and the same period belongs the anonymous “ Marriage of 
the Virgin,” which also goes to increase our collection of 


the early Italian masters. It is, of course, impossible to 
preserve proportion in a public gallery, but the space too 
generously assigned to the Pre-Raphaelite is apt to exag- 
gerate the importance of the school. Tiepoto has been 
called the last of the Old Masters, and truly there is no 
taint of the primitives upon his work. But there is some- 
thing far better—a splendid sense of decoration and a 
never-failing dignity of composition. He has suffered 
much in the past from the contumely of those who shrink 
from well-ordered design and accomplished draughtsman- 
ship. Six years ago there was no example of his art at 
the National Gallery ; we rejoice to see that a third—“ The 
Deposition from the Cross ”—has been added to the two 
purchased at the Beckett-Denison sale. Contemporary with 
Tiepolo was Pierro Loneut, and the painters both lived and 
worked in Venice. But none of Tiepolo’s mastery may be 
detected in Longhi’s canvases. “The Fortune-Teller,” one 
of the latest acquisitions, is thin in colour and otherwise 
uninteresting. If it does suggest Hogarth, it suggests Ho- 
garth at his poorest and weakest. The French school is the 
richer by a CLaupDE—“ Landscape and View near Rome ”— 
which, though by no means to be compared to the great 
masterpieces, is yet a beautiful and elegant work ; and by 
a quaint “Head of Madonna,” the work of a nameless 
master of the fifteenth century. QuiRYNG BREKELENKAM’S 
“Tnterior with Figures” is a good example of this rare 
master, who has hitherto been unrepresented at the National 
Gallery, and of whom only one canvas may be seen at the 
Louvre. Brekelenkam was a pupil of Gerard Dou, but he 
was also a devout student of Rembrandt, and his works— 
our own “Interior” among them-—prove that he rightly 
appreciated the solemn light and shade and the mellow 
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tones of his great predecessor. J. vAN Goyen’s “ Winter 
Scene” is a fine, airy landscape, simple in colour and 
spacious in effect. The figures are put in with marvellous 
delicacy and sense of proportion, and the acquisition of the 
work fills a discreditable gap in the collection. The new 
portrait by CasPaR NETSCHER shows the painter at his best ; 
the background is interesting, while the arrangement is 
simple and dignified. The sitter is said, but on insufficient 
authority, to be the first Earl of Berkeley. The fact that 
CoRNELIS JANSSEN spent many years in England renders it 
the more remarkable that hitherto we have had no example 
of his work in the National Gallery. However, two por- 
traits have now been presented, which of their kind are 
excellent. Janssen was not a great painter, but he was 
trained in an admirable school, so that his works always 
display a sobriety and distinctness which compensate for 
their technical defects. And, lastly, the English school has 
been increased by a “ View of Westminster,” by SAMUEL 
Scott, a work which suggests the influence of Canaletto, 
and therefore cannot be vulgar or unpleasant. 


THE PRESCOTT HEWETT BEQUEST TO THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


The historical collection of water-colour paintings of 
the British school at South Kensington has received a very 
important addition in the form of a selection of pictures 
from the collection of the late Sir Prescott Hewett, the 
celebrated surgeon, who wished that some of his water- 
colour paintings should be given to the South Kensington 
Museum. His sole surviving children, Miss Hewett and 
Mrs. Hallett, have carried out their father’s wishes by 
offering fifty of the most valuable and representative paint- 
ings, some by artists whose works have not hitherto been 
represented in the Museum galleries. The terms of the 
deed of gift are very similar to those of the Sheepshanks 
gift, which were to the effect that the paintings and draw- 
ings and proprietorship thereunto “shall remain vested in 
the members of Her Majesty’s Government for the time 
being charged with the promotion of Art Education, now 
undertaken by the Department of Science and Art, as the 
ex-officio trustee thereof.” The following is a list of the 
paintings :—G. H. Andrews, “The Amphitheatre at Arles ;” 
R. Beavis, “The Siesta ;” W. Bennett, “A Waterfall ;” 
T. Danby, two Welsh landscapes ; W. W. Deane, “A Street 
in Venice ;” H. I. D’Egville, two Venetian scenes; G. 
H. Dodgson, “ Knole Park” (two), and “The Yorkshire 
Coast ;” E. Duncan, “Gillingham, Kent ;” A. East, “ Jap- 
anese landscape ;” W. Field, two figure-pieces ; F. O. Finch, 
“Classic Landscape ;” A. D. Fripp, “ Young England,” and 
a “Dorsetshire Shepherd Boy ;” G. A. Fripp, “A Mill near 
Eastbourne,” “ Shiplake on the Thames,” “ Children of the 
Mist,” and “ Dunstaffnage Castle ;” Sir John Gilbert, “ Arrival 
of Wolsey at Leicester Abbey ;” A. Glennie, “The Amphi- 
theatre at Pola ;” E. A. Goodall, “ Moonlight in Venice ;” 
A. Goodwin, “Allington Castle, Kent ;” C. Green, “A Rab- 
bit Hutch ;” C. Haag, “In the Desert,” “Sugar-cane Girl,” 
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and “Hassan ;” H. G. Hine, “Peveril Point,” and “The 
Entrance to the Kyles of Bute;” J. Holland, “Canal in 
Venice ;” Josef Israels, “ Worn Out ;” Sir J. D. Linton, “The 
Student,” and “The Reliquary ;” J. Mogford, “The Coast 
of Cornwall ;” H. Moore, A.R.A., “Strathfillan, N.B. ;” 
A. P. Newton, “Sunset on a Loch ;” P. F. Poole, R.A., “ A 
Sleeping Shepherd ;” F. Powell, “A Grey Day at Sea ;” 
E. J. Poynter, R.A., “ Venice: Moonlight ;” J. Skinner 
Prout, “The Tomb ;” Cuthbert Rigby, “On the Moors ;” 
H. B. Roberts, “The Sermon ;” J. D. Watson, “ Winkle- 
Gatherer ;” Carl Werner, “ Venetian Interior ;” J. W. Whit- 
taker, “Capel Curig ;” J. Wolff, “Ptarmigan in Summer 
and Winter.” In addition to these fifty pictures there is 
one of “Newquay Bay” by Sir Prescott Hewett himself, 
who was a distinguished amateur artist. 


ART IN THE LAW COURTS. 


In Tue MaGazine or Ant for October a note was pub- 
lished on “The Pitfalls of Artistic Copyright,” based on 
a report of the case, The London Printing and Publish- 
ing Alliance (Limited) and Keep and Co. v. Horace Cox, 
published in a daily newspaper. Mrs. EaRNsHaw, the 
painter of the picture, the publication of which gave rise to 
the action, writes to inform us that her part in the matter 
has been misrepresented. We have pleasure in appending 
her letter :— 

‘“*T at no time gare the Queen permission to publish my picture, ‘On 
the Threshold ; or, The Bride,’ and, what is more, I had no power 
to give or sell permission to publish the picture in monochrome till 
after it had been produced in colours; and this I distinctly stated in 
my letter to the Queen art-critic, written in reply to one from him, in 
which he said that he greatly admired the picture, and that the Queen 
would like to give it a prominent place in that paper. The words of 
my letter were: ‘The original picture is all but sold to Myra’s 
Journal for a Christmas number, I only sell the colour copyright, 
and after it is produced in colours I have the right to dispose of the 
subject in any shape or form in monochrome.’ This was, as the 
judges in the Court of Appeal pointed out, the commencement and 
opening of negotiations, not a definite licence, still less a concluded 
agreement. Lord Justice Lindley also called attention to the fact 
that it refers to my right to dispose of the subject in monochrome 
‘after it was produced in colours, not before.’ Receiving no reply to 
this letter, I, of course, considered the matter dropped, and a little later, 
being asked by Messrs. Keep and Co. to sell them the monochrome in 
addition to the colour copyright, I agreed to do so. It seems to me 
that the negligence was all on the side of those who published the 
picture, their only ‘licence’ being a letter described as ‘the com- 
mencement and opening of negotiations,’ and which plainly stated 
that in no case could the monochrome be brought out till after the 
coloured picture.”’ 


“FOUND DROWNED.” 


The sad death of the artist, and former student of the 
Royal Academy, Mr. JoHN WELLS Situ, who was found 
drowned in the Hawkesbury Canal, on the 5th of September, 
reminds us of the eminent men who have been lost to the 
world of art by similar accidents. The majority of them 
were Dutchmen, and it was doubtless owing to their royster- 
ing drinking habits and late hours, undeterred by the fact 
that the numerous canals of their native cities were un- 
protected by railings, and were indeed as so many death- 
traps for the foolish merrymakers, that the list is so long-- 
nearly as long as that of the well-known painters who were 
saved by passers-by. Moreover, by stumbling into a canal, 
ANDREW Boru was drowned at Venice in 1645; Werp- 
MULLER, too, in 1668; CoRNILL DE VISCHER on his way 
from Hamburg to Amsterdam, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century; A. Joris, in 1552; Jos BERKHEYDEN, in 
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1698 at Amsterdam; AERTGEN, too, and J. R. Bock, 
though some authorities ascribe his death to a fall from 
a horse; Prius, in 1805; GuIsEPPE Mazzvo.l, in 1589, 
while bathing in the river Po; and P. Testa, in the 
Tiber, in 1650. We include the latter among these victims 
of ill-chance, although we are aware that it is supposed by 
many that Testa was “removed” into the water by hired 
ruffians. 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


The ninth autumn exhibition at the Corporation Art 
Gallery, Manchester, consists of 633 works in oil-colour : 
water-colours and sculpture being excluded. The reason 
stated as regards the former is that the space available 
is inadequate, and the possibility of a special spring exhibi- 
tion of water-colours is hinted at. There is a feeling in 
Manchester that it is time the city had a special exhibition 
gallery, the steady growth of the permanent collection of 
pictures making it more difficult each year to find room 
for the autumn exhibitions. This year, for example, the 
pictures are accommodated in the gallery of the entrance 
hall, a corridor, three well-lighted rooms, part of another 
room in the midst of the permanent collection, and four 
dark and dismal chambers on the ground floor. Not more 
than one-half of the exhibits are well hung as regards 
light, but while this is a strong argument for measures of 
relief, it is pretty well neutralised by the unusual amount 
of amateurish and worthless work for which place has been 
found. The exhibition is decidedly below the average, the 
Arts Committee having been almost uniformly unsuccessful 
as regards securing the most notable pictures of the year. 
Mr. GEorGE CLAuUSEN’s “Girl at the Gate” is certainly 
worth seeing again, and either Mr. A. CHEVALLIER TAYLER’S 
“Village Concert” or Mr. G. P. Jacomp Hoop’s “ Witches’ 
Dance” is not unprofitable ; but the freshness has gone 
from such works as Mr. Ernest Normanp’s “ Vashti 
Deposed,” “ Jairus’ Daughter,” by the late Epwin Lone, 
R.A., and Mr. F. W. W. TopHam’s “Judas.” Among other 
noticeable figure subjects are some of the clevernesses of 
M. JAN VAN Beers ; “Circe,” by Mr. J. W. WATERHOUSE, 
A.R.A. ; sundry half-length female studies by Messrs. 
PrinsEep, SANT, PErtiz, Morton, and SkrpwortH; Mr. 
T. B. KenninctTon’s “ Adversity,” Mr. F. BourDILLon’s 
“From the Spanish Main,” and Mr. Horace FisHer’s 
“From Southern Seas.” The most interesting portraits 
are two of young ladies by the Hon. Joun CottieER—that 
of Miss Mabel Pollock in a plain black dress being the 
happier effort ; the “Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P.,” by 
Mr: L. Atma-TapEMa, R.A. ; a young lady in a green dress 
by Mr. W. B. Ricumonp, A.R.A.—good, but not of his 
very best; Mr. W. H. Bartiert’s “Henry Irving ;” a 
charming young lady of Quakerish mien, by Mr. J. H. 
WaLKER; and Mr. W. C. Horstey’s portrait of J. C. 
Horsley, R.A., a presence which is sufficient guarantee that 
there is no serious example of the nude in the exhibition. 
It is only among the landscapes that local artists—even 
when the term is made widely inclusive--have anything 
worth notice. Mr. ANDERSON HacGur’s “Millpool” is a 
miracle of radiant light and colour, one of his very 
happiest achievements. Mr. Epwin E x.is’s “Under the 
Cliffs” and Mr. Richarp Wane’s “A Fresh Breeze” are 
brilliant and convincing sea-pieces. Mr. JosePH KNIGHT'S 
“Capel Curig” is in his almost too familiar manner, and 
the flamboyant Turnerism of Mr. G. SHEFFIELD has a con- 
genial theme in “The Pride of Old England.” Mr. C. 
GREVILLE Morris has some landscapes which are very 
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pleasant in tone and sentiment. Doubtless the most notable 
landscape, from a Manchester point of view, is the picture 
by Mr. B. W. Leaver, A.R.A., of the ship canal works at 
Eastham. Mr. R. TaLsor KELLy has a very spirited study 
of letting in the water at Ellesmere Port on 18th June 
last. On either side of Mr. Leader’s picture are “The 
Bridge,” by Mr. Davip Murray, A.R.A., and the charming 
“ Winter Sunrise in the Marshes,” by Mr. G. H. Boucuton, 
A.R.A. Other good landscapes are Mr. ALFRED East’s 
quaint jumble of Japan and Arcadia called “ Daphnis,” 
Mr. Ernest Parton’s unusually sincere and striking 
“Close of the Day ;” “A Gleamy Day, Picardy,” by Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis, R.A.; Mr. J. Aumontrer’s “Sunday 
Evening ;” Mr. Epwarp Srort’s “Home by the Ferry ;” 
and works by Messrs. THomas Huson, R.I., A. HEtcx®, 
F. W. Jackson, H. Cirarence Wuairte, H. T. WELLS, 
R.A., and the late KEELEY Hatswe.e, A.R.S.A. There 
are also good examples of the sea-painters— Messrs. HENRY 
Moorg, A.R.A., Naprer Hemy, Comin Hunter, A.R.A., 
JoHN Brett, A.R.A., and FRANK BRANGWYN. 


The sixty-fifth autumn exhibition of the Birmingham 
Royal Society of Artists contains some very interesting 
pictures, many of which have already been seen in the 
London galleries. The post of honour is given to Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON’s lovely “ Bath of Psyche,” and upon 
either side are Sir J. E. Mittats’ portrait of “ Mrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain,” and Mr. OrcHARDsoN’s portrait of himself 
—this year president of the Birmingham Society. Mr. E. 
Burne-JonEs’s New Gallery picture, “ Awake, O North 
Wind,” faces them, and near it is the “Love and Life” 
of Mr. G. F. Warrs. Mr. AtMA-TapEMA is introduced to 
the Midlanders as a portrait-painter with two interesting 
works, “ Hans Richter ” and “ Paderewski.” There are three 
landscapes of great beauty, two by Mr. ALFreD East, 
“Reedy Mere and Sunlit Hills” and a “ Passing Storm ;” 
and one by Mr. YEEND Kine, “In a Derbyshire Dale.” 
Mr. Napier Hemy’s large painting of “Oporto” and Mr. 
Corman’s “ Corfe ” should be mentioned, and there are many 
other beautiful and interesting works. On the other hand, 
there are plenty of canvases which have a most depressing 
effect upon the spectator, badly painted, and deadly dull. 
Among the local artists whose work staads out as good 
are Messrs. WALTER LANGLEY, W. J. WAINWRIGHT, F. W. 
Davis, Morrat LinpNER, C. H. WuHiItwortH, OLIVER 
BAKER, FRED MERcER, and J. V. JELLEY. The committee 
of the Art Union have purchased a picture, called “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” by Mr. CLaupE Pratt, a member of the 
Society, for their first prize. ; 


The Camera Club has continued its series of One-man 
Photographic Exhibitions at its rooms in Charing Cross 
Road with a show of work by Mr. RatpH W. Rosinson 
of Redhill. Mr. Robinson has had the enterprise, energy, 
and good fortune to secure a very complete and valuable set 
of portraits of our most prominent artists. All the sixty 
pictures of Academicians display good photography done 
rapidly under difficulties. The more interest attaches to 
the collection in that the painters are in most cases repre- 
sented at work in their own studios. The enlarged portrait 
of Sir Frederick Leighton is especially good, and the whole 
collection cannot fail to prove of permanent and increasing 
value. Mr. Robinson also exhibits a goodly number of 
landscapes and some planned groups and incidents. The 
exhibition remains open till the end of November, and 
visitors are admitted by cards obtainable from members of 
the club or from the Hon. Secretary. 
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REVIEWS. 


As a collection of dramatic reminiscences, especially of 
the palmy days of the Adelphi drama, “ Watts Phillips, 
Artist and Playwright,” by Miss E. Watts Pui.uips (Cassell 
and Co.), isof the greatest interest. The many letters—-and 
Watts Phillips had an old-world love of letter-writing— 
which are included present an excellent portrait of the man, 
with his amiable character, and his ready acceptance of 
other persons’ exaggerated opinions of his dramatic powers, 
and of his place among English playwrights. The chief 
attraction of the volume for our readers will be the many 
plates reproducing in excellent facsimile a considerable 
number of Watts Phillips’s best sketches of the dainty and 
fanciful order. The only pupil of George Cruikshank, he 
had a better artistie education and a more truly playful 
mind, and might, indeed, have made a mark in the artistic 
world had he not vainly striven instead to reach the first 
rank in dramatic writing. There is not enough told in this 
bright iittle biography of Phillips’s artistic work. Except 
for a reference to Holman Hunt and Millais in the early 
days of the P.R.B., and to his connection with a periodical 
called Diogenes—a title provided by himself—nothing is 
said of his career as a draughtsman, nor is the fact of 
his occasional contribution to Punch touched upon ; but, 
for all that, it is a very readable book. 


A change has come over the spirit of Art since the time 
when STANFIELD, Prout, and LEECH wandered over Europe 
in search of the picturesque. No artist now sets out to 
hunt for the tattered windmill, the towered and turretted 
chateau, the quaint old house; that he may paint them. 
The age of the picturesque, in the sense of the old and time- 
worn work of man, has passed, and art to-day loves to deal 
rather with the effects of nature than with the work of 
man. But the picturesque of the old kind has still a great 
charm, as anyone will find who opens the profusely-illus- 
trated work on Brittany, which is fresh from the pen and 
pencil of Mons. A. Ropipa. “ Bretagne” is one of a set of 
works on “La Vieille France,” which is published by La 
Librarie Illustrée, Paris. Considering the fever of restora- 
tion which has been passing over Europe, it is interesting 
to find that this old hunting-ground of the painter is almost 
unchanged. To those who, in the olden days, have wan- 
dered through that land of quaint and interesting buildings, 
it will be a pure delight to turn over the pages of this book, 
and to find themselves once more in the midst of those 
marvellously picturesque old towns—Vitré, Fourgéres, St. 
Malo, Dinan, Morlaix, Lamballe, Lannion, as well as those 
lying off on the seaboard of Finisterre. The illustrations 
are admirable and numerous. Those in the text, which are 
photographic reproductions from the original drawings, are 
better than the full pages, which are lithographed, and 
which, in the process of re-drawing upon the stone, have 
lost some of their delicacy, and become rather heavy. The 
book is handsomely printed in a large quarto size, on good 
paper, and with good margins. 


There can be no question as to the picturesqueness of 
many of the old cottages in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and 
other parts of England ; nor can there be any doubt that, as 
these old and picturesque structures have to be replaced, 
ugliness often takes the place of artistic beauty. This 
fact has caused Mr. JAMEs WILLIAMS, in his “ Sketches of 
Village Buildings,” to enter his protest against the square 
boxes that in these later days do duty for the old pictur- 
esque cottage. There is much truth in this protest ; but 
Mr. James is a little apt to forget that these old cottages 
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were often unhealthy dwellings, and “the making of a 
simple, pleasant, and healthy dwelling, with sufficient ac- 
commodation for the requirements of the tenant, and in 
harmony with the natural surroundings,” may be a very 
pretty summary of what our forefathers aimed at, but it 
is not quite a true one. Everyone with the least touch 
of artistic feeling would rejoice to see such cottages as 
Mr. Williams depicts in his sketches rising up, instead of 
the ugly boxes that so often deface the English country 
side ; but it is comparatively easy to protest, and quite 
another thing to solve the problems that face one even in 
the building of a country cottage. But the protest is well 
made, and the illustrations are exceedingly interesting. 


Mr. Hume Nispet’s “ Lessons in Art” (Chatto and 
Windus) is a small book of one hundred and nineteen 
pages of large and leaded type; and as it professes to 
deal with every imaginable branch of theoretical and 
practical art, its value as an art manual must be evident to 
everyone. 

Mr. JosepH Jacoss, the eminent folk-lorist, has issued 
in “Celtic Fairy Tales” (David Nutt) a companion volume 
to his fascinating “ English Fairy Tales” of last year. He 
has selected and “transferred” with excellent taste and 
with a strong appreciation of childish fun ; but we cannot 
help thinking that he is occasionally a little too colloquial 
in his expressions. Mr. JoHn D. Batten enriches the 
book with many fanciful and comic illustrations, which not 
only show great sympathy with the spirit of the tales, their 
poetry, fancy, and humour, but display great resource in 
introduction and treatment of masses of black-and-white in 
his compositions. From Messrs. Blackie we have received 
“Held Fast for England,” “The Dash for Khartoum,” and 
“ Redskin and Cow-Boy,” by Mr. G. A. HENTY, all excellent 
examples of the thrilling style of their prolific author, while 
appealing to the love of adventure and pluck, and to the 
best instincts of courage and honour of the British Boy. 
They are adequately illustrated by Mr. Gorpon Browne, 
Mr. ALFRED Pearse, Mr. ScHONBERG, and Mr. JosEPH 
Nasi, R.1. 

The publishers of Christmas cards and booklets have 
spared neither trouble nor expense in seeking for novelties 
for the forthcoming season. Novelties, however, are not 
always beautiful, and some of the curious booklets stamped 
out in the form of a child’s head or an old boot are, no 
doubt, appreciated by that section of the public that prefers 
the curious to the beautiful. Messrs. Hildesheimer and 
Faulkner have, however, produced very pretty things, both 
in the way of books and cards. “The Book of Modern 
Ballads,” with illustrations in colour by the late ALIcE 
Havers, will doubtless prove an acceptable Christmas 
present. The features of the Christmas cards of this firm 
are the introduction of a moulded surface to imitate 
crocpdile-skin, and the letting-in of pieces of figured 
damask, which, with the colour on the cards, combine to 
give a very pretty result. Messrs. Raphael Tuck have 
made a great feature of perforating their cards: whereby 
letters, flowers, and other objects are made to stand out 
with considerable force and effect. Both these firms make 
a considerable use of the “jewelling” that was introduced a 
year or two since, and both produce very good results. 

We have received from Jul. Schmidt, of Florence, two 
more reproductions in gold and colour of the well-known 
angels of Fra ANGELIco—the green angel with the trumpet 
and the blue angel with the drum. They are quite equal in 
quality of reproduction to those we have before spoken of 
so favourably. 
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NOTABILIA. 


The portrait by Remprannt, recently acquired by the 
Royal Museum of the Hague, is believed to be that of 
Adriaen Harmentz, one of the painter’s brothers. The 
picture—which, by the way, is signed with the date 1650, 
so that Adriaen would at that time be about fifty-three 
years of age—was, in 1808, in the Lebrun Gallery, and was, 
up to a few months ago, in the possession of Sir Charles 
Robinson. 


The statement that Prince Borghese, in consequence of 
his financial difficulties, would shortly seek to dispose of 
his fine-art collections in such a way as to circumvent the 
Italian law, has been followed by the rumour that Prince 
Sciarra had received, and was favourably considering, the 
offer of £30,000 for his gallery. Both these statements 
require confirmation ; but we understand that they are not 
entirely without foundation. 


In consequence of the grant to the Louvre and thé 
Luxembourg for the acquisition of new works being re- 
garded as insufficient, and that the “Caisse des Musées,” 
which was to reinforce it, is practically empty, it is pro- 
posed to charge for entry to those two collections. It has 
been pointed out with some shrewdness that, as but the 
small minority of the visitors are Frenchmen, it would be 
good policy to spoil the foreigners by making them pay tax 
in the form of new pictures; and it cannot be said that 
the proposal is altogether an unreasonable one. 


The artist’s models of Paris are making progress with 
their proposed foundation of a Models’ Trade-Union. This 
is simply a combination against the Italian models, who 
seem to have established themselves as prime favourites. 
It is not, the Parisians declare, that Italians sit better, or 
are more beautifully formed than they; but they omit to 
explain the reason of their rivals’ success. Two advantages 
they certainly offer to artists who will patronise the union : 
first, the guarantee of perfect honesty on the part of the 
model ; and second, the register of photographs of models, 
so that, without loss of time, the artist may obtain at 
once the face and figure of which he is in want. If the 
Society would but guarantee absolute punctuality, its suc- 
cess would not be for amoment in doubt. 


An important alteration in the Italian laws which govern 
the export of works of art is imminent. These complicated 
enactments vary according to the province in which they were 
made--in Rome, says the Chronique des Arts, there is the 
edict of Pacca ; in Naples, a Bourbon order ; in Florence, a 
grand ducal decree ; and in Milan and in Venetia, a rescript 
of the Habsburgs. Under these harassing regulations, which 
were formed to prevent the glories of Italian art from leaving 
the country, many an aristocratic family of Italy, and of 
Rome in particular, have lately found themselves in circum- 
stances more and more embarrassing, unable to meet their 
debts, and by law unable to realise their artistic property. 
In consequence of the growing evil, we learn from Rome 
that the law will shortly be passed whereby the Govern- 
ment will permit the export of works of art on payment 
of a tax of ten per cent. on the selling price, if within 
three months of receiving a notification of intended sale 
they do not exercise the right vested in them of pre- 
emption at an independent valuation. 


Erratum.—In our Art Notes for September, p. xlviii, 
we referred to the new Director of the National Gallery of 
Victoria as Mr. “Parkinson.” It should have been Mr. 
Partington, of the School of Art, Stockport. 
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A PLAINT FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


We have received the following startling letter from one 
who is well qualified to speak on the subject from his inner 
knowledge of facts and his position alike :— 

“A young art-student in whom I am interested has 
lately tried for a scholarship at the Royal Academy. He 
successfully passed the first test, being one of the eleven 
selected for probationship. Under the new rules, of which 
we have heard so much, these probationers are required 
to make two life drawings and an original composition at 
Burlington House before being finally accepted as students. 
Knowing that his work was good, I was much disappointed 
to learn that he had failed to pass the second test; but 
this feeling was changed to utter astonishment on learning 
that not one of the eleven had succeeded! I know that the 
work of several of them had been seen and approved by 
some of the Academicians. 

“Should any of these unfortunate students have the 
courage to try again, they will have to send up not only 
specimens of life-work, but also an antique drawing 
similar to the one already accepted. This means another 
three months’ work, with the chance of being again rejected 
at the end. 

“The Academy does not indicate in which of the 
three tests the probationer has failed, and hence he may 
go on spending most of his time in practising that which is 
satisfactory instead of working-up his weak point. Students 
whoare sufficiently advanced to draw thoroughly well from 
life and antique, and who can also make first-rate sketches, 
are probably also making money, and are hardly likely to 
care to try for a chance of a studentship at the Royal 
Academy. Surely there must be something wrong with 
rules that result in an incapacity to find a single student in 
all England worth teaching ! ” 

Something very wrong, indeed! The new rules were 
adopted to check the flow of incapable students into the 
lower and to fill the upper classes; but when the only 
result is the immediate emptying of the schools—the ab- 
solute rejection of every candidate—the sudden inability 
to find any merit where a good deal was found before, only 
one conclusion can be drawn. The result may be annoy- 
ance to the Academy ; but it is death to the student, and a 
distinct check to the art of the country. 


ARTISTS ARRESTED WHILE SKETCHING, 


The arrest of artists while in the exercise of their pro- 
fession, similar in circumstances to Mr. Pennell’s recent ex- 
perience in Berdicheff, is no new thing—not even to Mr. 
Pennell. It is only a little more than four years ago since 
he, in company with Mr. Hamerton, was pounced upon 
while sketching at Pontailler during a harmless little 
artistic pilgrimage ; but, it must be admitted, sufficiently 
close to the neighbouring fortifications to arouse the sus- 
picion of the argus-eyed gendarmes. The adventure of 
Hogarth at Calais when, after the Peace of Aix-la-~Chapelle 
in 1748, he went to that town to make sketches of the 
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Gate for his famous picture, and was incontinently locked 
up—the experience resulting in his “O, the Roast Beef of 
Old England ”-—will occur to everyone. But less is known 
of Wilkie’s arrest on the selfsame spot when, in 1813, he 
presumed, with permission, to stand and sketch “ Hogarth’s 
Gate.” Instead, however, of being expelled like Hogarth, 
he received the mayor’s expressions of courteous regret, and 
went on his way rejoicing. In 1590, or thereabouts, Andrea 
Boscoli, who at Loretto was struck with the beauty of the 
fortifications, determined to make a background of them for 
one of his pictures, and proceeded with a sketch for that 
purpose ; but he was seized for a spy by the “ officers of 
justice,” and was actually sentenced to the gallows, and was 
only saved, we are told, by the intervention of Signor Ban- 
dini. In the same way Brauwer, the beloved of Rubens, 
was arrested as a spy at Antwerp, and was imprisoned along 
with the Duke D’Aremberg until the great Fleming procured 
his freedom. Martin Ryckaert, too, the landscape-painter 
of Antwerp, on his return from Rome, was seized by the 
military guards while sketching the Castle of Namur, which 
he desired to introduce into one of his pictures. He was 
accounted a spy until he suceeeded in establishing his 
identity, when the governor, with a few words of advice, set 
him free. The moral is clear enough: if artists defy the 
military or civil regulations of the countries they visit, they 
must be prepared for suspicion and arrest in precisely the 
same way as men otherwise gifted. 


THE LAST OIL PORTRAIT OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Percy Bieianp has favoured us with the following 
interesting and amusing narrative of how he came to paint 
the portrait of Mr. Gladstone. We readily print it, as, apart 
from the entertaining illustration it offers of the trials and 
troubles of a portrait-painter, it is a valuable complement to 
Mr. Wemyss Reid’s article on “ Mr. Gladstone and his Por- 
traits,” which appeared in THE MAGAZINE oF ART in 1889. 
Writing from 6, Arnside Road, Birkenhead, Mr. Bigland 
says :— 

“The Birmingham Gladstonian Liberals in 1889 (1888), 
upon the breaking-up of the party in that city, were pro- 
mised a portrait of their great leader, if they would form 
themselves into a new club. Lord Cavan, in making this 
offer, stipulated that it should be either an original picture 
by one of the younger artists or a copy of the noted painting 
by Sir Jonn E. Mrixais, which he executed at Hawarden in 
1879. The committee were obliged to relinquish the first 
project, finding it impossible to obtain from Mr. Gladstone 
the promise to give the necessary sittings. They then asked 
me to undertake the copy, and Sir Charles Tennant, to whom 
the picture belongs, kindly let me have it in my studio for a 
month for that purpose. Even this was a most interesting 
task in itself, but still more it fired me with a desire to come 
into personal contact with the subject, and obtain such 
sittings as would enable me to make an original study of the 
noble head. No possible opportunity of realising my wish, 
however, occurred for four or five months after the copy had 


been finished and handed over to the Birmingham Club. 
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Some time later, however, I found myself one wintry day 
approaching Hawarden Castle, armed with an influential 
letter of introduction to Mrs. Gladstone. She told me de- 
cidedly that her husband had determined to give no more 
definite sittings, but if I could wait till they returned to 
town I should be allowed to sit with him in his library 
and make my sketches and do what was possible without 
disturbing him. I gladly accepted this opportunity thus 
kindly given of making at least a small picture of the great 
leader. In May, 1890, the first appointment was made for 
half-past ten. When I arrived at the stroke of the clock I 
found Mr. Gladstone just sitting down at his large writing- 
table, on which were piles of books and papers of all de- 
scriptions awaiting his attention, and Mrs. Gladstone already 
hard at work at her writing-desk on the opposite side of 
the room. 

“They both came forward to welcome me, and then each 
of us silently took up his or her occupation. I was al- 
lowed to choose the spot whence I was to watch and work, 
and I was soon deep in plans of sketching the already 
familiar head and features. Mr. Gladstone was reading, 
and, for the first few minutes, the opportunity was good, 
but, when the volume was laid down and he resumed his 
writing, his head was bent lower and lower over the pen 
and paper, and he threw himself into his work as though 
there were no outside world at all—nothing worthy of at- 
tention, except the theological treatise upon which he 
was engaged. Such entire absorption I have seldom seen, 
and you can imagine my chagrin as half-hour after half- 
hour passed, and the only view I could obtain was the 
shining oval of the bald top of the head, the ridge of the 
spectacles, and a tiny bit of the nose in quick, retiring per- 
spective. But again there was a gleam of hope, as a visitor 
from Western Australia was announced. Immediately, 
books and papers were laid aside, and Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
was turned full upon the new subject. From the rapidity 
of question and answer I could tell that, not only was the 
map of the country vividly before his eyes, but all the 
present and past conditions of the colony. Now was my 
opportunity to catch quickly as much as possible of this 
face, so full of animation, the eye so bright, the mouth so 
thin and compressed. Every line seemed in motion; even 
the eyebrows, sometimes knit close over the eyes, making 
them still more piercing in their extraordinary brilliancy, 
sometimes raised high up along the forehead, where they 
would often remain after that particular expression had 
passed into another phase on the rest of the face, thus 
giving that peculiar aspect which Punch is so fond of 
exaggerating. 

“Tt is not much of such rapid movement that can be 
transferred to paper in a quarter of an hour, but I strove to 
grasp the spirit of the man. As soon as the interview had 
closed, the writing was resumed, and the poor artist was left 
with the top view of the great head again. No wonder that 
I went home that day, feeling that the task was almost ahope- 
less one. Mr. Gladstone, however, was most kind ; noticed 
my chagrin and appreciating the difficulties I was labouring 
under, most thoughtfully arranged for me to come another 
time when there would be several probable interviews 
during the morning ; and, by carefully placing the chair each 
time in the same position for the visitor, I was able to get 
far more of what I wanted, as Mr. Gladstone generally re- 
mained seated at the writing-table. I then hastened to 
paint in my picture on a large canvas in my own studio 
from the facts which I had been able thus to gather, and in 
about a fortnight I was ready to take the rough picture 
down to St. James’s Square on my third visit. 
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“Of course even now the actual times when I could work 
upon the large canvas were few and far between, and I was 
often tempted to be satisfied with an aspect of the face 
taken when he was looking down at a book or engaged on 
writing a treatise, but I felt that it would not be satis- 
factory with the eyes either hidden behind the spectacles or 
gazing down upon a printed page. Therefore, though it was 
much the more difficult work, I determined to carry out the 
original plan. This I did by quickly blocking-in the main 
facts, and then, when two o’clock came, I hurried off to my 
studio, and worked as long as the recollection remained clear 
in my mind, endeavouring to connect and complete the 
whole. The seven opportunities which I thus had, to- 
gether with what I could glean whilst the great politician 
was making one or two speeches, enabled me to produce 
the picture which was lately in the New Gallery; and 
from that my mezzotint engraving, which is now completed, 
was duly scraped.” 





RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 

The winter exhibition at McLean’s Gallery differs little 
from its predecessors. British pictures of the old-fashioned, 
crusted sort hang side by side with such foreign pictures 
as are “pretty” rather than artistic. The majority are, 
indeed, bcbelots to amuse the collector, rather than serious 
works to interest the critic. What, for instance, may be 
said in praise of Signor ANDREoTTI’s “ Indecision,” with 
its purposeless colouring, its smooth, waxy surface, its 
painful realisation of detail, and its cheap sentiment? By 
this time the world is wearied of Mr. GopwarD’s imitation 
of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s style. Such work as Herr BAUERN- 
FEIND’s “ Warder of the Mosque, Damascus,” is too pain- 
fully elaborate to be interesting. Here and there, however, 
the glare is mitigated by quiet, unpretentious canvases. 
Herr Ztcet’s “Going to Pasture” is a pleasant example of 
the Romantic school. Though the sky in M. LHEeRMITTE’s 
“Gleaners Returning” is somewhat lurid, the picture is 
well painted and composed. “Summer’s Evening,” by CecIL 
Lawsoy, is a strong, effective piece of brushwork, though a 
little hard in tone. 

In electing to paint the Riviera, with its sunlit waves 
and its vivid effect of colour, Mr. Locspati displayed an 
admirable courage. But, as he himself confesses, sunshine 
grows tedious, and the painter prays for the clouds of his 
native land. Indeed, until a new method be invented, the 
brilliance of the south will hardly be caught upon canvas. 
CLAUDE Monet, with his amazing cleverness and his rare 
faculty of suggestion, has not succeeded ; and, though Mr. 
Logsdail has conscientiously observed and _ intelligently 
expressed the lights and shadows of the Riviera, while 
exaggerating its colour, his pictures, in spite of their truth, 
are not beautiful. His method being sound rather than 
original, he has attempted to record too much on his canvas, 
and the most that can be said of his exhibition at the Fine 
Art Society’s rooms is that it is an admirable and praise- 
worthy failure. 

Apparently undaunted by the fact that religious art is 
scarcely the most popular form of pictorial design in the 
present day, Mr. HERBERT ScHMAtz has applied his time, 
talent, and the particular sentiment of which his former 
works have proved him capable, in delineating the return of 
a sorrowing group from Calvary. Having ascended a hill 
and reached the terrace leading to the house of St. John, 
that disciple, with the mother of Christ, her sister, Mary 
Magdalene, and the wife of Cleophas, are represented 
making their way from the Crucifixion at Golgotha. 
Below the spectator is the great city of Jcrusalem, and 
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although the time is not far past noon, the scene is 
partially veiled by clouds of supernatural darkness. In 
the distance on the right we have a glimpse of Calvary, 
with its three crosses, and a winding road below is crowded 
with a throng of citizens and soldiers. Such is the scene 
the artist presents to us with telling force. In the mourn- 
ing group, of which the mother forms the central point 
of interest, Mr. Schmalz has expended some of his best 
strength in the study of individual character, but we 
should consider it to be a leading feature of this grand 
composition that the figures—whilst the faces have Semitic 
type—are so modernised as to make the story as applicable 
to the present day as it was to the time when the event 
happened. The face of Mary Magdalene is certainly a 
remarkable conception of etherealised beauty, and is in 
singular contrast to the agonised Mother at her side. Mr. 
Schmalz—like another earnest painter of the present day, 
Mr. Holman Hunt — has no idea of spending his labour 
in “art manufacture,” and he has long and seriously studied 
the scene he represents upon the spot where the great 
tragedy occurred. The result of his skilled labour is be- 
fore us. A picture of such a kind as “The Return from 
Calvary,” it will be acknowledged, is rarely seen in modern 
times. 

Again, and for the ninth time in succession, Mr. 
Mendoza’s pleasant little gallery in King Street, St. 
James’s, has opened with a fairly representative collection 
of drawings and paintings in monochrome. The designs 


are of all classes, including an important and really beau- 
tiful series of “Illustrations to Shakspere’s Othello,” by 
Mr. Dickseg, R.A. (executed for the “ International Shaks- 
pere ”), dramatic incidents of flood and field, landscapes, 


head-studies, and those comic essays in art tending to 
enliven exhibitions generally. A chalk drawing chal- 
lenging adverse comment by its over-strong colouring, the 
head of “A Bacchante,” by Mr. ArTHUR WaAssE, is, never- 
theless, a powerful conception of a dark-eyed, handsome, 
merry-looking follower of the jovial god. A study com- 
mendable alike for sweet feeling and careful workmanship 
is the view of “ Mount Baker and the Government House, 
Victoria, British Columbia,” by Mme. DE L’AUBINIERE ; and 
“Moonlight near Rotterdam ” is one of the somewhat weird 
effects in which the artist, Mr. James Wess, delights. 
Illustrations of dramatic or tragic incident are certainly 
numerous in the exhibition. We may mention as an ex- 
ample the attack on the Overland Mail by Indians, 
“Incident in the Life of Buffalo Bill,” picturing that 
redoubtable hero, Captain Cody, firing his revolver from 
the carriage window, whilst the frightened horses gallop 
at wild speed, by StantEY BerkeLey. Other exhibitors 
whose contributions will well repay inspection are Messrs. 
E. T. Compron, R. Beavis, WALLER, Vicat R. Coxe, J. 
SHaw Crompton, and J. MacWurirter, A.R.A., E. W. 
CHARLTON, Miss E. M. BAKEWELL, and J. C. DoLLMAN. 


Mr. R. THorNE Waite, an exhibition of whose water- 
colour drawings has been held at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, is 
influenced by the best traditions of the old Water Colour 
Society. Those who admire the style of the British school 
will find Mr. Waite’s work luminous, atmospheric, and 
inspired by a pleasant sentiment. Of course, it has the 
defects of its qualities ; now and again it lacks breadth, 
and is sometimes rather hot in colour. But the best of 
the drawings are harmonious in tone, and agreeable enough 
to look upon. 

The drawings of the Medway and Chatham by Mr. 
G. C. Kerr, which have been exhibited at Mr. Dunthorne’s 
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Gallery, are small alike in size and handling. They dis- 
play a certain observation, but the painter, not being able 
to separate the essential from the superfluous, constantly 
weakens his effect by a futile precision. Such a work as 
“Medway Yacht Race,” for instance, his most ambitious 
effort, is so literal a transcript of the scene as to be quite 
ineffective. 

The British Water Colour Exhibition at the Japanese 
Gallery calls only for the briefest comment. The most 
notable works there exhibited have been seen and discussed 
before. Those whose acquaintance with the medium is 
slight may take the opportunity of studying examples of 
such painters as Sir J. D. Linton, Messrs. J. E. Curistiz, 
CiaupeE Hayes, Averst INGRAM, and others; but the 
collection has neither character nor coherence, and is in 
no respect noteworthy. 


At the Hanover Gallery there is a small but interesting 
collection of foreign pictures, including several examples 
of the romantiques, who are now so popular in England. 
The best are by Dausicny and IsaBey. Of the Corots 
there is not one that is excellent, and we have scant ad- 
miration for such imitators of that great master as M. 
GILBERT MUNGER. 

At the same gallery may be seen “The Last of the 
Buffalo” and other works by Mr. ALBERT BrersTapv. 
These ambitious canvases have no point of contact with 
art. Their energy is as admirable as the information they 
convey is useful; but Mr. Bierstadt has sought to paint 
the unpaintable, and to sacrifice the considerations of 
dignity and colour to theatrical effect. His style, too, is 
wholly undistinguished, and, though the untravelled may 
learn as much from his canvases as from a coloured photo- 
graph, the critic turns away from them with relief. 


REVIEWS. 


With the third volume of “ The History of Hampton 
Court Palace,” Mr. Ernest Law consummates the excel- 
lent work upon which he has been engaged for several 
years past. We have rarely met with a book of the 
kind so admirably carried out in all respects. Research, 
knowledge, and taste, combined with the power of being at 
all times interesting—even when dealing with builder’s 
estimates and “ quantities”—have produced a work alike 
entertaining and valuable. The illustrations are adequate 
and profuse, and the book full of facts, gossip, scandal, 
and all necessary references. It is, in short, the produc- 
tion of a scholar, a faithful historian, and a man of taste 
and wit. The first two volumes were reviewed in these 
columns when they appeared. The present one—dealing 
with Orange and Guelph times, with a good deal of their 
inner history brought up to the present day—proceeds on 
the same lines, but it is, from the artistic point of view, 
more interesting. The rebuilding of the palace and its 
improvements, adornments, decorations, and paintings are 
dwelt upon with fulness and supported with documentary 
evidence. We observe that Mr. Law is enabled by his 
discovery among old Treasury papers to contradict the 
statement of the late Mr. George Wallis in this Magazine 
to the effect that to Huntingdon Shaw we entirely owe 
the magnificent iron-screens, or gates, which are uni- 
versally recognised as the finest examples of hammered 
and chiselled ironwork in the world. Alas for our 
patriotic self-gratulation, Mr. Law establishes the fact 
that, although these superb gates (which cost nearly 
£2,000) were unquestionably executed by Shaw, the design 
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is of Jean Tijou, who published it in his “Nouveau Livre 
des Desseins” in 1693. We are sorry, yet hardly surprised— 
seeing that the author is naturally an enthusiast—to find 
Mr. Law pleading so speciously for the return of the 
Raphael Cartoons to Hampton Court. We all know the 
arguments used by those who desire to see the execution of 
this act of folly. But the chief counter-argument may be 
found in the excellent index of this book, where, under the 
heading of “ Fire,” is a record which ought to be sufficiently 
suggestive to those who would have the priceless treasures 
removed from the specially-constructed safety gallery in 
South Kensington. In all other respects Mr. Law shows 
good taste as well as good judgment, and not only gives 
his readers details as to the work of Sir Christopher Wren, 
Sir James Thornhill, Grinling Gibbons, Verrio,- Cibber, 
Laguerre, and others, but quotes the estimates and the 
prices paid from the Treasury papers and other documents 
in the Record Office. 


Professor BALDWIN Brown’s “ The Fine Arts” (Murray), 
which belongs to a series of University Extension Manuals, 
is as concise as it is intelligent. Its intention being strictly 
practical, it is happily not overladen with the metaphysics 
and sentiment which professors are wont to deem essen- 
tial to the study of art. By its size and scope it is con- 
demned to certain limitations, but the reader who follows 
the argument closely will turn to longer treatises with a 
useful stock of general principles. Professor Brown does 
not affect the contempt of some of his colleagues for 
modern criticism, and is emboldened to quote the opinions 
of Fromentin, Alfred Stevens, and Whistler with approval, 
for which, as well as for his lucid exposition of many 
sides of a great subject, he claims our gratitude. 


Mr. Tatrourp Ety’s “Olympos” (Grevel and Co.) is 
based upon Dr. Diitschke’s “Das Olymp.” It is a short 
and lucid study of a great subject, and, though scarce in- 
tended for the use of scholars, may be referred to safely by 
those who have lost faith in their old friend Lempriére. 
The illustrations are apposite and serviceable, though we 
fancy we have met some of them elsewhere. The value 
of the book would have been increased, had more atten- 
tion been paid to the representation of the gods in works 
of art. 

The designs of Mr. WALTER CRANE are always interest- 
ing. He is perhaps at his best in such combinations of the 
classical, the medizeval, and the natural as he gave us 
in “Flora’s Feast: A Masque of Flowers.” He has just 
produced a companion volume in the same vein—“ Queen 
Summer; or, the Tourney of the Lily and the Rose” 
(Cassell & Co.)—in which we have a vision of brave knights 
and dainty ladies, with a background of lovely flowers. 
The very critical may find the second book hardly an 
advance upon the first. If so, it is probably because Mr. 
Crane has spoiled them by the perfection of his first book. 
Without going into the relative merits of the two bocks, it 
is enough to say that “Queen Summer” is full of that 
daintiness which characterised the “ Masque of Flowers,” 
while it is fuller and richer in colour. It is a book that is 
certain to have a large circle of admirers, and to give much 
pleasure to all who can appreciate Mr. Crane’s charming 
decorative designs. 

We are accustomed to seeing what are known as 
Christmas books illustrated by chromo-lithography in 
colour, but it is something of a new departure to have 
standard works so illustrated. Messrs. Keep and Com- 
pany, the colour-printers, have, however, illustrated “7'he 
School for Scandal” (Simpkin and Co.) with a series 
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of pictures designed by Mr. Lucius Rossi, and have 
printed them on the pages with the text in colours. The 
reproductions are admirable, but it is a very doubtful 
mode of illustrating printed books. If the oily surface 
of the picture does not stick to the opposite page, it is 
incongruous to have the oily patch on the page, and the 
incongruity is felt more when the text is in ordinary 
letterpress than when, as in most Christmas books, text 
and pictures are all reproduced by the same process of 
lithography. 

“The Foundation of Manchester by the Romans ”—the 
earliest of the series of frescoes executed by Mr. Forp 
Mapox Brown for the Town Hall of Manchester—has 
recently been etched by Mr. G. W. Rueap, of 3, Queen 
Anne’s Terrace, Albert Bridge Road, by whom also it is 
published. The plate is a large one, and is a carefully- 
studied reproduction of the peculiar mannerisms of the 
artist, to whom the reproduction has given great satis- 
faction. 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to have to record the death of Herr JoHANNES 
BosBoom, who, born at the Hague in 1817, nearly, if not 
quite, reached the front rank of contemporary artists by 
his pictures of town scenes and interiors—such as his 
“Franciscan Monks Singing a Ze Deum,” “ Large Protest- 
ant Church at Amsterdam,” “Tomb of Englebert II.”—and 
received numerous medals, and was a Knight of the Orders 
of the Lion, the Crown of Oak, and of Léopold; of the 
Hon. Lewis Winerietp, R.H.A., whose claim to memory 
lies not in his pictures, which were very good in their own 
way, but in his fine artistic sense and profound archzologi- 
cal knowledge, which enabled him to arrange correctly 
some of the finest settings ever seen on the English stage ; 
of Mr. B. Cottes Warkrns, secretary and trustee of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, who has on but three occa- 
sions been seen in the Royal Academy of London, when he 
contributed landscapes; of M. NarcissE BEeRcHERE, a 
pupil of Renoux, who, born in 1819, devoted himself prin- 
cipally to the representation of Eastern scenes, gaining a 
third-class medal in 1859, a first-class in 1864, and admission 
to the Legion of Honour in 1870; of M. Lavastrz, one 
of the leading scene-painters of France, and a highly able 
decorator as well, at the age of fifty-six ; of Signor VIN- 
ceNT VELA, the popular Italian sculptor, who was born in 
1822, and at first found employment as a quarryman. After 
a period of severe hardship he made his mark, and by means 
of his “ Prayer,” his “Spartacus,” “France and Italy” 
(presented to the Empress Eugénie by the ladies of Milan 
in 1859), he established a reputation, which has been sus- 
tained by the numerous but very unequal statues which now 
decorate Turin. Of these the most original is doubtless 
the monument erected to the memory of “The Victims of 
the Gothard Tunnel.” 

We have also to record the death of Mr. SAMUEL 
Haypov, sculptor, a talented pupil of E. H. Bailey, R.A. ; 
and, at the early age of forty-seven, of Mr. CHARLES 
Rosertsox, the well-known water-colour painter. One of 
the most recently elected into the inner fold of the Royal 
Water Colour Society, he was one of its most active mem- 
bers, and will be a severe loss not only to that Society, but 
also to the Painter-Etchers—not so much in their exhibi- 
tions as in the matter of organisation. As a painter he 
was still making marked progress; but as an etcher he 
was, perhaps, artistically speaking, more successful, being 
simpler in his means and broader in his effects. 





ART IN JANUARY. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S ADDRESS. 


Last Prize-day, being Gold Medal year, and, more- 
over, solemn by reason of its being the anniversary of 
the establishment of the Royal Academy, Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON resumed the series of his discourses, which tra- 
dition exacts shall be delivered every two years. It must 
be admitted that it is on such occasions as these that the 
“ Admirable Crichton” of the Academy appears at his best. 
His learning and research, his command of language and 
expression, his clearness of insight into his subject, and 
his lucidity of demonstration to his youthful audience, 
are embellished and not vexed by that rather high-flown 
literary quality which sometimes sounds a little strained 
when embroidered on to after-dinner oratory. Continu- 
ing the cycle of his historical “inquiries” into the art 
of Europe, he came to that of France, and seeking there 
its highest form of expression, found it in its architecture. 
To that, therefore, he addressed himself, seeking first 
to discover the influences—-topographical, atmospheric, 
political, and conmunal—which go to make up that extra- 
ordinary but delightful psychological compound known as 
the French mind. It was remarkable to find a painter so 
thoroughly imbued with his somewhat foreign subject, 
evidently charmed with that novelty he charged the French 
with over-fondness for, but yet with a thorough knowledge 
of it in all its logical development. He traced the growth 
of Gothic, and the absorption of Italian Renaissance, into 
the art-life of the people, and only stopped with a withering 
reference to the Rococo which disfigures to this day so many 
a “home of taste” in England and on the Continent alike. 
We might venture to doubt the accuracy of one or two of 
his dates, and the nationality of an architect he branded as 
an Italian; but with the whole substance of the paper 
none could be’ otherwise than charmed and impressed, 
more particularly with his eloquent appeal to the students 
to regard the Gothic order with the reverence due to it, but 
not to seek to apply its mediaeval beauties to the architec- 
ture of to-day, nor to fancy that, because it was the out- 
come of the demands of one age, it can therefore comply 
with the requirements and stern necessities of another. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS, 1891. 


Having referred to the President’s address, we must 
turn for 2 moment to the students’ work, of the most im- 
portant of which we shall next month publish reproduc- 
tions. To Mr. Peacock were awarded the Gold Medal and 
Travelling Studentship (£200) for the historical painting 
(“ Victory”), but a Mention was adjudged to Mr. Morra for 
a more painter-like picture, though less satisfactory as a 
school-piece. The Turner Gold Medal and Scholarship 
(£50) were won by Mr. F. J. Mackenzie. The Gold 
Medal and Travelling Studentship (£200) in Sculpture 
(“Jacob Wrestling with the Angel”) were gained by Mr. 
Paut RapHaEL Monrtrorp, a young man of extraordinary 
promise, of whom we propose to give some account in our 
next number. He achieved on this occasion the unprece- 
dented feat of securing no fewer than six important prizes 
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in two departments of art—(1) the Sculpture Studentship 
already referred to; (2) the First Armitage Prize and 
Bronze Medal for a design in monochrome for a figure- 
picture ; (3) a design for the decoration of a public build- 
ing ; (4) a set of three models from life (second prize) ; (5) a 
model of a design (“Joy”); and (6) the Landseer Scholar- 
ship in Sculpture. Total, two medals and £380 in money. 
The Silver Medal and Prize for a cartoon of a draped 
figure were carried off by Mr. Horwirz ; the same for six 
drawings from the life, by Mr. G.S. Watson; the same 
for three models from life by Mr. Luccuest, who also won 
the First Prize for the model of “Joy.” The Architectural 
Gold Medal and Travelling Studentship were awarded to 
Mr. A. H. Harr. Altogether forty-two prizes (to the 
money value of £1,230) were won by twenty-two students 
—fifteen male and seven female. 


ART IN THE LAW COURTS. 


In the course of the proceedings in “ Osborne v. Har- 
greaves,” the action for slander recently heard, Mr. Justice 
Denman expressed his disapproval, with curious snappish- 
ness, of the growing practice indulged in by members of the 
Junior Bar of making sketches of parties and witnesses in 
causes célébres, The skill and practice of Mr. Lockwood, 
Q.C., “Stuff Gownsman,” of the late Vice-Chancellor Bacon, 
and others in this direction have for some time been 
matters of common repute in legal circles, so that the 
“ Juniors” to whom the judge’s remarks were addressed 
have a sufficient precedent for their offence. It will be 
noted, however, that Mr. Justice Denman referred especially 
to members of the Bar, so that it would appear that non- 
legal sketchers of forensic life, amateur or otherwise, are 
not included in the judicial anathema. 

With respect to the action of the Parisian police against 
the obscenity of certain “artistic” journals to which we 
referred a couple of months ago, we have now to record 
that the manager and acting-editor of the Courrier Francais 
have both been fined and sent to gaol, whilst the draughts- 
man of the offending picture only escaped through a legal 
loophole. Nine convictions in as many months must 
shortly have a healthy effect upon those who, while 
willing to kneel for gain before the altar of the Goddess 
Lubricity, have no mind to be offered up as a sacrifice. 


AN ZXSTHETIC “SOCIETY OF THE ROSY +t CROSS.” 


The foundation in Paris of an order styling itself “ La 
Rose + Croix du Temple” may, in spite of its more childish 
features, have considerable effect upon the rising school of 
art of that city. The attempt to establish a society of artistic 
Rosicrucians has doubtless some allurements for those 
minds which love to play at Jesuitry and mysticism, and, 
girl-like, to “have a secret.” Like the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, the Society aims at artistic reform. As the 
Brotherhood was a protest against the inanities, conven- 
tions, and the generalisations of the day, and braved 
ridicule in carrying out its tenets of “sincerity,” so the new 
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Rosicrucians exist to proclaim by the work of their hand 
against the triumph of brushwork and the excess of realism. 
To them technique or excellence of execution is no longer 
paramount; Religious Fervour and the “Beautiful” are 
what they care for. Portraits of ill-favoured persons will 
be rigidly excluded from their exhibitions, and only the 
beauties of religion and of life are eligible. It will be the 
Apotheosis of the Pretty—a demonstration against the 
Fallen Archangel, Courbet. This position would be a 
perfectly reasonable one to take up if the votaries of the 
new cult were unaffectedly earnest and sincere. But when 
we find that only five out of all the rules and regulations 
are at first made public, and when the moving spirits 
style themselves Sar (the President), and the Trinity, Sin, 
Adar, and Samas, we naturally stop to inquire what this 
masquerade may mean. We are far from desiring to pry 
into the secrets that amuse them ; indeed, we should not 
have referred to them were it not for the eminent artists 
who are said to be among the chosen few of the elect. 
When we find Messrs. CHARLEs Cazin, KHNoPFF, BLANCHE, 
C. MEunter, and that richly-gifted artist, Luc OLIvIER 
Merson, allied together with several others to suppress, 
so far as they are concerned, the portraits of all but hand- 
some persons, all pictures of realism, ugliness, and still-life 
in all forms (together with pictures however beautiful and 
religious from a female hand), we may be sure that some- 
thing must come of it. If they will but determine a standard 
of the “ beautiful,” in the service of which they are mysteri- 
ously linked, they will have established their claim to im- 
mortality. “We are fanatics,” they declare. “To infuse 
into contemporary art, and especially into zsthetic culture, 
the theocratic essence, is the new line along which we advance. 
To overthrow the fetish of ‘fine execution,’ to stamp out 
the dilettantism of methods, to subordinate the Arts to Art 
—that is to say, to return to aiming at the ideal as the 
sole end of artistic effort, whether architectonic, pictorial, 
or plastic—that is our cult.” An interesting regulation of 
the new society is that a new member must have two 
supporters, who, if he does aught in his artistic career 
contrary to this search after and devotion to the ideal, 
will be forthwith turned out along with him. An exhi- 
bition is to be held by the Society in the Galérie Durand- 
Ruel, on the 10th of March of this year, when the world 
will see how much importance belongs to the new move- 
ment, and how far, if at all, it can stem the flow of the 
present tide. 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 

From an artistic point of view the New Gallery series 
of historical exhibitions, which now concludes with that 
illustrating the first three quarters of her Majesty’s gracious 
reign, is interesting chiefly because of the magnificent dis- 
play it has given us of the work of the great portrait- 
painters. What Holbein and Sir A. More were to the 
Tudor period, Sir Anthony Vandyck, Rubens, and Sir 
Peter Lely to the Stuart, and Sir Godfrey Kneller, Hoppner, 
Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Sir 
Henry Raeburn, and Sir Thomas Lawrence to the Georgian, 
that to our own are Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., Sir John Millais, 
Mr. Ouless, Mr. Herkomer, and the late Frank Holl. The 
Watts portraits in themselves form a most important exhi- 
bition—each one a picture by a master, each a revelation 
of character by a profound student of men. Amongst 
them we find Sir Henry Taylor, Sir Anthony Panizzi, 
and Carlyle. His Matthew Arnold and Rossetti stand for 
Romance and [Intellect in poetry. His portrait of Mrs. 
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Julia Cameron shows the Pre-Raphaelite influence, and Mrs. 
Prinsep might almost have been painted by Rossetti. Sir 
Joun Mittats is ably represented by his scarlet Cardinal 
Newman, by John Bright, and Beaconsfield, for which last 
the final sittings were robbed him by death. A little portrait 
of the late Charles Keene by Sir Grorcr REID is a great 
work, as has been recognised by the readers of this Maga- 
zine. Mr. WHISTLER’s famous Carlyle is badly hung. The 
painted records of the private life, of semi-public, and state- 
history of the reigning family mostly teach us that a period 
of commonplace taste in fashion and furniture finds its too 
faithful mirror in art. 


An interesting collection of bronzes has been drawing 
considerable attention to the Goupil Gallery, New Bond 
Street. Many of these are very modern Russian, little 
groups of figures representing various phases of moujik and 
Tatar life, wrought with affectionate detail, and full of an 
odd veracity which makes them exceedingly instructive to 
the student of comparative national customs and manners. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that these are 
hardly the qualities we most desire in statuary, however 
minute. It is, before all things, the art of noble reticence, 
not of insistent detail ; and these little things, with all 
their fascination of vivid realism and spontaneity, their 
comic and pathetic touches, such as are conveyed in the 
ribbed eloquence of some of the Rozinantes the Cossack 
troopers bestride, and their educational value as to the 
make of Muscovite farm-carts, highwaymen’s firearms, 
market-womens’ costumes, and other interesting matters, 
strike us only as they struck us two years or more ago 
at Messrs. Bellman and Ivey’s—that is to say, as being a 
glorified form of the skill which gives us those quaint little 
figures carved by the Swiss in wood, and not as approximat- 
ing in artistic feeling the dwarf bronzes and ivories of 
Japan. But the Goupil Gallery offers other allurements. 
There are reproductions in miniature of some of the 
masterpieces of FREMIET, especially his “Jeanne d’Arc.” 
Fremiet’s medizval statues have a wonderful grace and 
feeling of chivalry about them ; but he has rather a passion 
for making the heavy warhorse approximate the modern 
thoroughbred, and he lacks the massive romance of Maro- 
chetti. Priceless Baryes are dotted about—little bronze 
lions, tigers, and leopards of a few inches stature, which 
absolutely leave nothing to be told of the unidealised 
dignity, nature, and tragically puissant muscularity of 
these mighty cats. Mr. J. M. Swan’s “Young Himalayan 
Tiger” shows how nearly the great English animalver gets 
to the French master whom he worships. “The Sluggard,” 
by Sir FrepERIcK LEIGHTON, and evidences of Mr. HaMo 
THorNycrort and Mr. Onstow Forp, all demonstrate 
the right we have to rejoice in the renascence—or is it 
nascence ?—of English sculpture. 


Mr. A. W. WEEDON would probably describe himself as 
of the Coxian school; but his new development in the 
direction of golden-brown colouring, as displayed in his 
County of Kent drawings at the Society of Arts Galleries, 
shows the strong influence of De Wint. Some of these 
drawings are very beautiful, especially “Richborough : 
Evening ”—a broad and open landscape, a shining river 
winding through a plain, with a beautiful effect of tranquil, 
mellow golden light. In some other drawings, we fancy, 
the artist’s widening popularity has been conducive to 
speed rather than quality. In an adjoining room it will be 
found that Mrs. Heatucore has had the graceful fancy 
to illustrate Shelley’s Italian travels, fitting felicitously 
each drawing with a quotation from her bard. 
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Mr. Jonn Coin Fores, of the Royal Canadian 
Academy—-an institution which is a monument to the days 
when the Princess Louise was a vice-queen—has painted 
an effective portrait of Mr. Gladstone for the Canadian 
Liberals to present to the National Liberal Club. It is 
on view at Messrs. Graves’, Pall Mall. The right hon. 
gentleman stands erect by a table in his study, dressed in 
frock-coat and trousers of a warm grey, white waistcoat, 
and loose, blue bow cravat. The attitude is good and 
truthful, half oratoric, as though clenching an argument, 
the index-finger (which in the interests of truth we must 
state he does not possess) of the half-extended right hand 
pointing down to emphasise some proven statement. There 
are character and truth in the face—which seems a little 
too broad and unrefined—and vigour in the alert figure. 

Mr. Witrrepd Batt has the happiest sense of red and 
grey, and his “ Impressions” of Nuremberg, with its red tiles 
and sullen skies, shown at the “ Rembrandt Head” in Vigo 
Street, proved that he has known where to go for subjects. 
There is no peculiar subtilty in Mr. Ball’s work, and it 
always lacks distance, whilst one drawing is very much 
like another. To come suddenly upon one of his sketches 
is often delightful; but he does himself an injustice in 
attempting a “one-man show.” 

Mr. W. W. May, R.I., produces with a pleasing facility 
unambitious drawings of sea and shore, and has a knack of 
dealing with shipping subjects with not less than the usual 
accuracy. A year or so ago he visited Madeira, and saw 
Funchal bright and clear in sepia and cobalt. This summer 
he has indulged himself in one of those much-advertised 
public steam-yacht trips to the Land of the Midnight Sun ; 
and at Messrs. Buck and Reid’s, in Bond Street, it can be 
seen in a little set of drawings how agreeably the scenery, 


ships, and tenderer and more sympathetic atmosphere of 
Norway impressed him. 


REVIEWS. 


All lovers of “the great George Cruikshank’s” work, 
and all students of what we may call political as well as 
social art of the beginning of the century, will welcome the 
beautiful form in which Mr. Nimmo has issued “ The Cruck- 
shankian Momus: by the three Cruikshanks, Isaac. Robert, 
and the Great George.” This collection of many of the 
best and rarest of the broadsides and song-heads executed 
by the father and his two sons is, on the whole, an excel- 
lent selection—formed, we suspect, by Mr. JosEPpH GREGO 
—of the earliest work of George in the department of 
humorous and sentimental caricature. The songs, consisting 
of verses by Dibdin, Colman, and others, were embellished 
by copper-plate etchings coloured by hand, and these, to the 
number of fifty-two, have been reproduced on a reduced 
scale, but coloured like the originals in admirable facsimile. 
It could be wished that the collection of these varieties 
were more complete—as it might easily have been made— 
and that the authorship ascribed was invariably accurate. 
The one fault of the volume is the absence of any intro- 
duction or explanatory notes. The readers might then have 
been told how what are here given as the joint efforts of 
Isaac and his son George are in reality the entire design of 
the former for the most part, executed with only the slight 
assistance of the latter—-such as the backgrounds, maybe, or 
perhaps only the biting-in. They might have learned that 
in the spirited song-head of “Irish Hospitality” and in 
“Sound Philosophy” the two chief figures are those of 
Messrs. Laurie and Whittle, the publishers of most of the 
song-heads of this sort at the time and for a good many 
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years after. And they might have been informed that the 
tail-pieces, which correspond in subject with the chief illus- 
trations, are drawn from Dibdin’s sea-songs, Grimm, the 
“Universal Songster,” “ My Sketchbook,” “ Jack Sheppard,” 
“The Points of Humour,” the “ Almanac,” and other mas- 
terpieces of Cruikshankian achievements both in wood- 
drawing and etching. The probabilities, too, might have 
been discussed as to the correctness of several of the 
ascriptions. But for many the abstention from “ editing” 
will perhaps be an advantage, for here we have the Cruik- 
shanks unadulterated, printed and published as they pro- 
bably never dared to dream or hope for, and without the 
intervention of the “ traitor ” annotator. 

The artists of England owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
ANDERSON, the new Professor of Anatomy at the Royal 
Academy, for his introduction to them of the translation 
of Ernst Briicke’s work on “Zhe Human Figure : its 
Beauties and Defects” (H. Grevel and Co.). It is some- 
thing of a novelty in these days of realism on the one 
hand, and impressionism on the other, to come across a 
professor who has the boldness to assert that there is a 
beauty of the human figure which is apart from any mere 
copying, however accurate, of the human model; that 
human models have defects which are not to be repro- 
duced ; that it is the duty of an artist to cultivate his 
natural perception of beauty of line and surface, and to 
study in a regular, comparative method the best examples 
in nature and art; and that only by the combination of 
these two factors is it possible for anyone to become com- 
petent to form a sound judgment on the beauty or defects 
of the figure in art. It is surely “the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness” that there is an ideal beauty for artists 
to aim at. We have forgotten it, we have denied it, until 
the power to perceive beauty has almost disappeared from 
our midst. We have said that the only beauty desirable 
was the beauty of the method by which any ugliness was 
painted. We have concerned ourselves so long with the 
more photographic details that to copy ugliness truthfully 
has been everything to us, and beauty of form nothing. This 
little book is all through a protest against the scientific 
critic whose only demand is for truth, and, unintentionally, 
is an earnest appeal to the artist to study the figure from 
a standpoint higher than the scientific ; and it not only 
makes this demand on him, but it shows him the way. 
Professor Briicke takes the figure part by part, and shows 
by comparison its possible beauties and defects. He holds 
that, just as lovers of the horse know his “points,” his 
beauties and defects, so the figure-painter should know 
the points of the human figure, and, instead of becoming 
the slave of his imperfect model, should himself be able to 
recognise and correct its faults. 

Cats have been a good deal to the fore lately. The 
last contribution to feline literature is Mrs. GRAHAM R. 
Tomson’s graceful little anthology “ Concerning Cats” (T. 
Fisher Unwin), prettily though unpretendingly illustrated 
by Mr. ArtHur Tomson. In this little volume a selection 
is made of what many of our poets, as well as those of 
France, have sung of the cat—the latter being “ too excel- 
lent to leave out, too subtle to translate.” Mr. Tomson’s 
contributions are some capital sketches of cats, distinctly 
impressionist, and decorative in feeling, full of truthful 
observation, and reminiscent, now of Mind’s work, now of 
the Japanese. We must also draw attention to “ Peter, 
a Cat-o’-one Tail” (Pall Mall Gazette Office), an amusing 
sketch by Mr. CHarLEs Mortey, with many illustrations 
by Mr. Louis Warn ; and to “ Cato’ninetails,” edited by its 
illustrator, Mr. W. J. Linton, the engraver, and nominally 
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written by Miss Hett1e Brown, a young lady of colour. 
To the sumptuous work on “ Henriette Ronner” we refer 
in the body of this number of the Magazine. 

It is rather late in the day to welcome “ A Century of 
Painters of the English School” (Sampson Low and Co.), 
by the late Ricoarp Reperave, C.B., R.A., and SAMUEL 
REDGRAVE, of which a second edition, “abridged and 
continued to the present time,” has recently been issued. 
This republication of an admirable work is a genuine ser- 
vice to the art-student, while the suppression of many of 
the more technical criticisms renders the book available to 
many to whom before it was inaccessible. That the work 
has suffered so little from its curtailment is evidence that 
in a treatise of this sort the artist is not the best critic—the 
author being undecided as to whether he should address 
himself to the public, or should lecture artists on his 
vehicles and varnishes, glazes and scumblings. As a matter 
of fact, this edition appeals rather to the student and the 
general reader than to the artist, while gaining in its 
more readable qualities. Toa few points in the book we 
would take exception. Writing in praise of the academic 
system, the authors say that it “was established in the 
great Italian cities, where art flourished ;” but would it 
not be truer to write, “ where art showed signs of decay”? 
They say, in effect, that the atelier system produced worthy 
pupils, but the academic system gave rise to worthier 
masters. How, then, do they account for Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, and Wilson, in England ?—for we are 
entitled to maintain that Shipley’s “ Academy ” counted for 
little or nothing. Again, it is suggested that the portrait- 
painters of the day could not paint hands and draperies ; 
but surely the existence of drapery and background-painters 
was wholly due, not to the incapacity of the “chiefs,” but to 
their indisposition to employ their time on accessories while 
they could more profitably spend it, according to the custom 
of the day, upon heads. The authors, referring to the Royal 
Academy and its working, make two errors—for so they 
must be considered, as the work is brought up to the 
present time : it is said that the Associates have no share 
in the government of the Academy, and that their number 
is unlimited. To say that Wale is remembered only as a 
book-illustrator is as unjust as is the commentary on 
Hoppner ; while the praise awarded to Samuel Palmer 
strikes.us as somewhat fulsome, having in view the fact 
that at one period Palmer was really a copyist—and that a 
rather vulgar one—of Turner’s richer glories. Of absolute 
mistakes there are a few, which should be corrected. On 
page 370 Roberts is said to be the jirst President of the 
Society of British Artists—that is to say, in 1831, while 
on page 414 we are told that Heaphy occupied the self-same 
position in 1814. Proper distinction is not drawn between the 
two Barrets, father and son. The great Etty pictures are not 
in the Royal Scottish Academy, but in the National Gallery 
of Scotland. Several blunders, too, occur in the chapter 
on the Pre-Raphaelites. The Germ was a monthly, not a 
weekly, magazine ; Seddon was not a P.R.B.; Holman 
Hunt, “who has gained eminence,” has certainly not “ more 
or less ignored the early principles of the brotherhood ;” 
Inchbold was not an original “brother,” nor was his work 
wanting in atmosphere. These are the chief, and, we believe, 
the whole of the errors of this book, and if we have drawn 
particular attention to them it is because this work, so 
full of fact, so admirably written, so excellent in taste, and 
dealing so intelligently with a vast and rather unwieldy 
mass of material, might easily be made faultless. Indeed, 


as it stands, it is indispensable to the art-student and 
highly valuable to the general reader. 
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The continuous improvement which has marked the 
progress of “ Hazell’s Annual” since its foundation is this 
year fully maintained. The art of the twelvemonth is 
better treated than heretofore, being almost free from such 
typographical errors as previously disfigured it. As it 
stands it is a work which no one who takes an interest 
in his own times can afford to be without. 


NOTABILIA. 


Mr. Purpon Ciarke, C.I.E., who was recently ap- 
pointed to the Keepership of the South Kensington 
Museum, has been promoted to the Assistant-Directorship. 


The Fitzroy Picture Society has come to the support 
of the Art for Schools Association, and is issuing a series 
of well-coloured but cheap Biblical pictures. These are 
designed by such skilful draughtsmen as Mr. Heywoop 
Sumner, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Setwyn Imace, and Mr. 
Herpert P. Horne. 

The princely gift of the Duc d’Aumale to the French 
Academy of Fine Arts of the forty miniatures by JEAN 
Fovavet, painted to illustrate Etienne Chevalier’s Breviary, 
must be recorded here. These miniatures, which are said 
to have cost the Duke £12,000, are among the masterpieces 
by Louis XI.’s court-painter. 


The movement of true estheticism has broken out in a 
new place. A non-commercial firm—-that is to say, one to 
which artistic and executive excellence is the first, and gain 
but the second consideration—has been established by Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, Mr. Stephen Webb, Mr. Lethaby, and 
others, under the name of “ Kenton and Co.,” for the manu- 
acture of well-designed furniture. 


The proposal of the French Minister of Fine Arts, which 
we recently reported, that the coffers of the State Museums 
and Galleries should be filled by levying a charge on 
visitors, has been rejected by the Budget Committee, who 
recommend that, for the purpose required, an annual 
Parliamentary grant should be made to the amount of 
£20,000. This recommendation requires ratification. 


We recently printed a list of the portraits of the late 
JoHN Bricut, numbering in all nineteen. Mr. A. Bruce 
Joy writes to say that we omitted to mention the success- 
ful statue and bust by himself; while Mr. Stevenson 
reminds us of his work, a bust, at the Reform Club, 
London. We are glad to acknowledge these communi- 
cations ; but we did not wish it to be considered that our 
list pretended to be complete. 


A statue to the memory of Louis GaALtairT is to be 
erected at Tournay ; the coinmission is in the hands of M. 
CuaruieR. Another to Rigor is commissioned by the 
municipality of Br-xteuil. The reproach that no artist in 
England has ever been thought worthy of a public statue 
is about to be removed by the Corporation of Dalton-le- 
Furness, who are proposing to set up such a memorial to 
their eminent townsman Romney. 


In the summer of 1890 M. FipriéRE was commissioned 
by the French Government to visit England and draw up a 
report on the state of the arts in this country, and more 
particularly on the relation of Art and the State. The 
result is a very intelligent document. In the course of it, 
however, appears a statement likely to astonish his readers. 
It is coolly stated that the number of pictures at Hampton 
Court amounts to a million! There is here an error of 
999,000 canvases or thereabouts. 

Our obituary notices are held over till next month. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY ELECTION. . 

The postponed election of three new Associates of the 

Royal Academy took place on the 27th of January, before 
one of the smallest gatherings ever recorded within the last 
quarter of a century, only forty-four voting members being 
present. In the absence of Sir Frederick Leighton through 
bereavement, Mr. Calderon, the Keeper, presided. It was 
understood that a painter, a sculptor, and an architect 
should be elected, in order to preserve the proper balance 
of parties in the Academy. Each election, as the reader of 
THe MaGazine or ArT is aware, is the result of two 
“scratchings” on paper, and one final ballot, each voting 
being an eliminating process. The figures were as fol- 
lows :—- 

First Erection. First Scratching :—Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 11; 
Mr. J. M. Swan and Mr. W. Logsdail, 9; Mr. G. A. Law- 
son, 6; Mr. Harry Bates, 5; Mr. Albert Moore, 4. 

Second Scratching (the tie voted off between Messrs. Swan and 
Logsdail) :—Mr. Swan, 24; Mr. Logsdail, 20. 

Final Ballot :—Mr. Forbes, 25; Mr. Swan, 19. 

Seconp Erection. First Scratching :—Mr. Harry Bates, 13; 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, 7; Mr. Swan, 6; Mr. Lawson, 6; Mr. 
Logsdail, 5; Mr. Arthur Hacker, 2; Mr. Dendy Sadler, 2; 
Mr. Adrian Stokes, 1; Mr. Albert Moore, 1; Mr. Sargent, 1; 
Mr. Aston Webb, 1. 

Second Scratching :—Mr. Bates, 18; Mr. Swan, 9; Mr. Lawson, 7; 
Mr, T. G. Jackson, 7; Mr. Logsdail, 5. 

‘inal Ballot :—Mr. Bates, 29; Mr. Swan, 15, 

Tutrp Etection. Jirst Scratching :—Mr. Jackson, 24; Mr. 
Swan, 10; Mr. Lawson, 3; Mr. Logsdail, 3; Mr. Webb, 2; 
Mr. Hacker, 1; Mr. Moore, 1. 

' (Only two candidates obtained more than three votes, so that no 
others, by virtue of the rules, got upon the blackboard, and no second 


scratching therefore took place.) 
Final Ballot :—Mr. T,. G. Jackson, 30; Mr. Swan, 14. 


THE NEW ASSOCIATES. 


It must be admitted that the Academicians have in this 
election chosen the right men. Mr. Swan may be a more 
brilliant and exquisite artist than Mr. Forbes; but the 
reason of his non-election is not that he is not so popular 
with the public (so fine an artist can never be entirely 
popular), but that as he “recognised” the Academy so very 
recently, years after he was painting fine things, the in- 
stitution could hardly, in order to recognise him, pass over 
a painter of exceptional talent and high achievement, who 
for years had been contributing to the success of their 
exhibitions. That Mr. Forbes is an excellent painter no 
one can doubt; we have followed his career closely in 
these pages, and are satisfied that he is destined to travel 
much further on the road of success. Mr. Harry Bates has 
been a “marked man” ever since he gained so brilliantly 
the Academy Travelling Studentship for sculpture. His 
statue of Pandora, and his busts and statuettes, no less 
than his relievos in bronze and marble, proclaim him a 
sculptor of the very highest promise, and already of re- 
markable achievement. As distinguished in his own line 
is Mr. T. G. Jackson, the architect-Associate. An artist to 
the finger-tips, he has done much to rescue his art from the 
tyranny of the professional architect-surveyor—the mere 
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builder, who in this country masquerades and is accepted 
as an artist. His ecclesiastical and domestic work is ex- 
tensive and important ; but it is on his Oxford achieve- 
ments-—at Brasenose, at the Examination Schools, and at 
several other colleges—-that his reputation rests. To-day, 
when the very status of architecture forms the subject of 
argument and discord amongst its professors, the election 
of such a man into the Royal Academy has a special sig- 
nificance. 


ART IN THE LAW COURTS. 


A case recently heard at the Birmingham County Court 
has considerable interest both for purchasers of pictures at 
a sale by auction, as well as for the auctioneer commissioned 
to sell. It appears from the evidence that at a sale con- 
ducted by Mr. Roberts, of the firm of Roberts, Ludlow, and 
Weller, three pictures, described in the catalogue as the 
works of Guido, Rubens, and Salvator Rosa respectively, 
were knocked down to a Mr. Wood at the several prices of 
£10 10s., £14 14s.,and £5 5s. In the course of the sale, Mr. 
Roberts referred to the paintings in terms of high com- 
mendation, and it was alleged that he definitely stated that 
the picture offered as a “Rubens” was a genuine work. 
The purchaser was induced by these statements, together 
with those in the catalogue, to believe that the pictures were 
what they were represented to be, but being subsequently 
informed by experts that they were only copies, he sued 
the auctioneers for damages for breach of “ warranty.” The 
latter denied the “warranty,” and further contended that 
they were protected from liability by the conditions of sale, 
which stated that purchasers would have to take the pictures 
without a guarantee of genuineness, but which, however, 
the plaintiff asserted he had not noticed. The jury decided 
against the auctioneers, and awarded the purchaser damages 
assessed at the sum of the prices paid. The result appears 
somewhat startling, and may create a new factor in connec- 
tion with sales by auction of pictures and other works of 
art at Christies’ and elsewhere, as the effect of the verdict 
seems to be that it lies in the power of a jury to nullify 
express conditions of sale, and to render an auctioneer liable 
in damages for statements made at an auction, notwithstand- 
ing that the name of the person for whom he sells is dis- 
closed. Whether this is a true construction of the law on 
the subject remains to be seen. 


In the consolidated actions of Lucas, Merdoza, and the 
Berlin Photographie Co. v. Williams, one farthing damages 
were awarded to each of the plaintiffs for infringements 
of their copyrights in certain paintings of which pirated 
prints had been sold by the defendant, who, moreover, was 
absolved by the jury from the payment of the penalties for 
infringement inflicted by the Copyright Acts on the grounds 
that it was not proved that he had acted with knowledge of 
the prints having been pirated. This plea of ignorance of 
the rights of the plaintiffs, which practically constituted the 
defence, is, no doubt, good in law, but it would be much 
more equitable if it were obligatory on a person who deals 
in reproductions of works of art to ascertain before dis- 
posing of them whether he is selling stolen goods or not. 
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M. VERESTCHAGIN ON AMERICAN PICTURE-“ BOOMING.” 


M. Vassit1 VERESTCHAGIN, the well-known Russian 
painter, sends us from Moscow the following curious letter 
—a letter, we hasten to add, which hardly impresses us 
as it was evidently intended todo. We translate from the 
French in which it is written :— 

“‘I desire to address you on a personal matter which touches 
closely the interests of the public which concerns itself with art, and 
which consequently merits your attention. 

‘“‘I have lately learned, by my own experience, what a sale of 
well-known pictures @ J’ Americaine means. I learned with amaze- 
ment that even the sale of the picture ‘The Angelus,’ about which 
there has been so much talk, was fictitious ; that 550,000 francs were 
never paid for this canvas by the American speculator, S——; that 
it was never re-sold for 700,000 francs by that gentleman, as was 


announced with so much noise; that, in a word, this sale, like so. 


many others, was nothing but one of those American ‘ booms,’ care- 
fully prepared and arranged beforehand by those interested, in order 
to astonish the dourgeois and to allure the simple and hesitating 
buyer. . 

\ You understand, of course, that the affair is well worth some 
trouble; that if a picture of Millet is sold, even fictitiously, for 
550,000 francs, all the other works of the painter, even the most 
insignificant sketches, mount in price to 20, 30, and 40,000 francs 
and more, and consequently realise a fine profit to those who hold 
them in stock. 

“In my personal experience: this same Mr. S——, who has ex- 
hibited and sold my pictures, offered to my agent to ‘boom’ this 
sale—that is, to make it a great and resounding success—on condition 
that he might be permitted to puff the prices artificially by fictitious 
buyers, and to present. false figures to the public, by which he would 
have been enabled to speculate with my pictures ad infinitum, 
Naturally, my agent and I declined to lend ourselves to this trickery, 
although at my expense. 

‘*T have learned, sir, that nearly all the prices which so arouse the 
admiration of European art-lovers are swollen, and presented to the 
public, the real values being doubled or trebled. 

‘“‘T invite your attention to these manceuvres, and beg, &c.”’ 
Now, we assume that Mr. S—— can perfectly well meet 
the charge, and will forthwith proceed to do so, if he 
considers it worth while. For our part—whatever truth 
there may be in these revelations of picture “ booming ”—we 
assume that the cause of this startling outburst on the part 
of M. Verestchagin is to be found in the disappointing 
prices fetched by his pictures at a sale of which we received 
news at about the same time as the arrival of his letter. 
It appears that at a sale in New York, M. Verestchagin’s 
111 canvases brought in only £13,709, or an average of 
£123 10s. a-piece for pictures of no great artistic merit, but 
which have for years been “boomed ” throughout Europe. 
The enormous “ Blowing from Guns in British India” was 
knocked down for £900—a large price for such a painted 
lie ; for the artist painted the picture as a representation 
of fact. The reader may remember that we challenged 
the good faith of M. Verestchagin in these columns at the 
time, and that in reply he made a rambling political state- 
ment, all the while carefully avoiding our distinct charge. 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


In order to include the period of the Christmas holidays, 
the date for opening the exhibitions of the Royal Scottish 
Academy has been altered from the middle of February to 
the last week of December ; and, accordingly, two displays 
were held in the course of 1891. In the exhibition now on 


view, very special prominence has been given to a loan 
collection of the work of the late Sir Wit1am Fertres 
Dovetas, P.R.S.A. A selection of seventeen of his water- 
colours fronts us on entering the galleries, while thirty-seven 
of his oil pictures—mostly figure-pieces, but including a 
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few landscapes—occupy nearly the whole east wall of the 
Great Room. Exquisite in their delicate and spirited 
finish, and in their rich and powerful colouring, the 
examples of his art now shown cannot fail to increase the 
reputation of this very accomplished painter. The pro- 
ductions of the younger artists of Glasgow appear in the 
present exhibition with a prominence and importance not 
hitherto accorded to them here:—Mr. E. A. Watton 
showing “Bluette”—his vigorous, life-sized picture of a 
country child standing with her hands filled with corn- 
flowers, an important landscape, and a fine pastel head of 
a rustic model ; Mr. James Gururie sending his striking 
full-length of “ Mrs. Fergus,” a “ Pastoral,” and three pastel 
sketches, two of them—“ Workers on the Shore, Helens- 
burgh,” and “Esplanade, Sundown ”—being especially fas- 
cinating works ; Mr. GzorcE HEnry’s contributions includ- 
ing a delightful picture of two children in a wood; and 
Mr. Lavery sending two portrait studies, and his noble 
classical subject of the deserted “Ariadne.” Sir GEORGE 
Ret, the new President, is at his strongest in the seven por- 
traits that represent him. His full-length of Lord Provost 
John Ure, in official robes, painted for the Corporation of 
Glasgow, is masterly in the decision of its pose and arrange- 
ment ; “ Professor Tait” shows a powerful, intellectual head, 
treated with the unflinching realism which it deserves, and 
“Mrs. Macfie of Dreghorn ” is one of those delicate, cabinet- 
sized half-lengths of the artist with the surroundings of the 
interior in which the lady is seated rendered with a finish 
which secures the charm proper to a fine work of genre. 
Mr. Ropert Gres and Mr. Otto LeypE also show excellent 
portraits ; but Mr. McTaccart’s three subjects have less 
than usual of that brilliant feeling of powerful open-air 
lighting, in the portrayal of which this artist, at his best, is 
without a Scottish rival. By Mr. G. O. Rei are some 
crisply-touched and vivacious little figure-pieces ; and in 
landscape Mr. Lawton Winearte, Mr. W. D. McKay, Mr. 
DeEnovan ADAM, Mr. JAMES PATERSON, and Mr. C. H. 
Mackig, all show things of worth. The most important 
contributions by London artists are Sir JoHNn MILLAIS’ 
“Miss Muffet,” Mr. Tapema’s “Audience with Agrippa” 
and his portrait of Paderewski, Mr. Pertir’s portrait of 
J. C. Noble, R.S.A., and Mr. Tom Granaw’s fresh and 
spirited “Crofters.” The works of sculpture include several 
striking portrait-busts by Mr. PrrrenpRicH MACGILLIVRAY, 
of Glasgow, and the most notable exhibit in the Water 
Colour Room is a study of greyhounds, “The Finish of the 
Course,” by Mr. R. ALEXANDER. 


It may well be questioned whether the Fine Art Society 
in New Bond Street ever had a finer collection of pictures 
on view than those by Mr. H. W. B. Davis, R.A. The artist 
terms his sixty canvases—with but one or two exceptions—- 
“studies,” but half a dozen of them are of five feet dimen- 
sions, and these, with some others, might generally be con- 
sidered finished paintings. Mr. Davis brings the result of 
a highly cultivated mind to his work, and, as a consequence, 
we find his pictures of sheep, deer, cattle, and other animals, 
invested with some sentiment that appeals through the 
intellect to an educated taste. The leading works, at any 
rate in size, in the gallery are “Now Came Still Evening 
On”—the Royal Academy picture, and almost the only 
finished one, as Mr. Davis considers, in the gallery—a sin- 
gularly beautiful realisation of the last glow of the depart- 
ing sun on sheep, shepherd, and moorland. And then 
we have among the larger studies “The Fringe of the 
Dunes at Condette” (4), one of the artist’s beloved views 
in Picardy; “A Pause: Re-ploughing in Spring” (31), 
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white cart-horses working on the fallow ; “Conyhurst Hill, 
Ewhurst, Surrey ” (46), the well-known ever beautiful hill 
in which the stretch of sand forms so charming a study of 
colour ; and “The Farm Gate, St. Etienne, Pas de Calais” 
(34), a sunlit lane forming the entrance to the artist’s 
own premises at St. Etienne. “Scene in Applecross Deer 
Forests” (13), and “The Way to the Sanctuary” (17), are 
two of the artist’s Scotch studies. A picture upon which 
we must confess to dwelling with peculiar delight is “A 
Surrey Cottage Orchard ” (25), a rustic cottage on the left, 
with orchard in which are some calves, and the shadows 
of coming night stealing over to the ground towards the 
distant, still sunny landscape. 

A collection of studies in pencil and water-colour by 
the late Mr. AMBROsE PoynTER, architect, has been lent to 
the South Kensington Museum by his daughter and son— 
Miss H. M. Poynter and Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A. The 
great interest of these drawings is to be found in the pencil 
sketches, which are excellent proofs of the extreme facility 
possessed by Mr. Poynter in the use of his pencil. The 
long sketch of Messina was executed in 1821, when in 
quarantine there, during one of his voyages to the East, 
which he made partly in the company of Angell, Cockerell, 
and Donaldson. A considerable number of the charming 
little drawings of Paris and the delightful old towns of 
Normandy with their beautiful cathedrals was done during 
his stay in France in the years 1830-2. There is also quite 
a number of sketches of English castles, churches, and 
landscapes, some quite as charming and as highly-finished 
as his French drawings. Pages from his sketch-books have 
also been mounted, and are exceedingly interesting because 
they show the appearance of certain spots in London about 
the year 1816, such as the Old Angel at Islington, Maryle- 
bone Park, St. Bartholomew’s Church, the Greyhound Inn, 
Smithfield, and the ruins of the Old Savoy. It may be 
further mentioned that there is a certain appropriateness 
in holding this exhibition of Mr. Poynter’s works in the 
South Kensington Museum, as he was one of the Inspectors 
of the Schools of Design at Somerset House. 





REVIEWS. 


Mr. Fritu is always a charming companion, who has 
cultivated the art of story-telling, for which he has a special 
talent, as assiduously as that of painting. His gift of 
humour and his brightness of expression, reinforcing his 
rich fund of anecdote, made his autobiography “a book of 
the year.” It was, therefore, expected that with so promising 
a subject as “John Leech: His Life and Work” (Bentley 
and Son), a humourist with whom he had not a little in com- 
mon, and with whom he enjoyed a cordial private friendship, 
Mr. Frith would produce a book of transcendent interest 
and of exceptional value. If he has only partially succeeded, 
it is not so much through his own fault as through the 
abstention of many of those on whose assistance and kindly 
interest he thought—and not without good reason—that he 
could count. Some of those who knew Leech best, and 
could have contributed valuable letters or illustrations, 
have declined to help his biographer, and several of the 
pictures to which the author attached the greatest im- 
portance have at the last moment had to be omitted from 
the book. Yet Mr. Frith gives us a very complete idea 
of the man, so lovable, so pathetic, and so modest, with 
all his genius. He has crowded his pages with repro- 
ductions of many of his happiest woodcuts and his most 
delicate and most famous etchings. He has sought and ob- 
tained literary contributions from many of Leech’s friends 
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and has set their welcome pages before the reader, and has 
treated his subject with a gentleness and humour well in 
harmony with the feelings of those who knew him. We 
can hardly find fault with Mr. Frith for the strong tone 
of hero-worship he adopts throughout (he unhesitatingly 
places Leech, along with Dickens, by the side of Shake- 
speare), for it is perhaps only natural in the circumstances 
to worship such a hero. But with two or three modifications 
and additions the book would double its value : the arrange- 
ment should be strictly chronological ; the descriptions of 
the books which Leech illustrated, amusing as they are, 
should be greatly condensed ; and a description of Leech’s 
artistic education and methods, and an exhaustive criticism 
on his work—which Mr. Frith is so well qualified to give— 
should be added. Until that is done the true “life and 
labours ” of John Leech is still to be written ; and seeing how 
easily the task would be, in spite of all the dogs-in-the- 
manger who selfishly withhold their treasures, we still may 
look to Mr. Frith to carry out the task in the near future. 
Till then, the highly entertaining volumes before us are a 
charming, though not the final, tribute to the great master 
of humorous art, and form most welcome mémoires pour 
servir. 


Among contemporary writers no man is so well equipped 
as Mr. Austin Dosson for the task of producing a his- 
tory of the Great Master of English art. His “ William 
Hogarth” (Sampson Low and Co.) is an expansion of his 
well-known contribution to the “Great Artists” series, 
and is as admirable as we might expect from one who 
is steeped to the finger-tips in the life of the period, in 
the lore of Pope and Walpole, and whose appreciation 
of Hogarth’s art is as keenly sympathetic and critical as 
his appreciation of Hogarth’s humanity. This handsome 
volume, in which the author has incorporated the ex- 
cellent paper he contributed on the subject to the pages 
of this Magazine, includes such fresh information as 
has come to light during the last decade—mainly de- 
tails respecting the dates of original issue of plates, and 
so forth—but of important new facts there is naturally a 
dearth. The latter half of the book consists of three por- 
tions—firstly, of a very complete and exhaustive bibliography 
of books, &c., relating to Hogarth and his work (but we see 
with some surprise that no mention is made of the some- 
what important Memoir of the painter which appeared in 
“ Arnold’s Library of the Fine Arts” in 1832); secondly, 
of a catalogue (with descriptions of “states ”) of all prints 
by, or after, Hogarth ; and lastly, a catalogue of paintings 
by, or attributed to, the master. It is, of course, inevit- 
able that in so troublesome a compilation, now completely 
made for the first time, a few minor errors should have 
crept in. The book as it stands must be accepted as the 
most important and most valuable work yet issued on the 
subject, making another treatise almost impossible. It 
is the author's tribute to the genius of the painter, and a 
testimony of his own powers as a writer and a critic. The 
illustrations are not unworthy of the book. 


“ Gelatine-Chloride Printing-out Process,” by Mr. W. E. 
Woopsury (Hazell, Watson and Viney, Limited), is a well- 
arranged, well-printed handbook for photographers, which 
treats exhaustively of the manipulations necessary in this 
silver-printing method. For artists who use the hand 
or other camera to secure notes of subjects which strike 
them, and who wish to reproduce all the detail of their 
negatives, this is the most useful process of printing. The 
enamelled surface, so easily produced on the paper, assists 
in giving the most minute and delicate detail of any subject 
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photographed with clear and accurate definition. In addi- 
tion to all other necessary particulars as to working, the 
methods of securing this high gloss are fully gone into. 
We may just add that photographers will find no difficulty 
in stripping their prints from glass if they have been pre- 
viously treated with the alum bath. 

A compilation of formule for processes, most of which 
are in common use amongst photographers, has been 
issued by the same publishers under the title of “ One 
Hundred Photographie Formule,” by W. INGLES RoGErs. 
It will prove a convenient reminder-book for those who 
are already practically acquainted with the methods to 
which the formule relate. If reference were given to the 
sources from which the bare formule have been collated, 
the work would also be useful to those who are in search 
of fresh and complete information about the processes. 
The arrangement and type of the book are simple and 
bold to facilitate reference in the dark room. 


Selections from the writings of authors are, as a rule, 
not worth much consideration: they are apt to reflect too 
much of the mind of the selector. But there is a good 
reason for issuing such a work as that recently published by 
Macmillan and Co.—a selection from the poems of SHELLEY 
—for they are accompanied by a set of beautifully-repro- 
duced illustrations, drawn by Etta DELL, and engraved on 
wood by J. D. Cooper. The book is published because of 
the illustrations—the poems do but accompany them. The 
artist has been looking a great deal at Turner, and perhaps 
also at Gustave Doré, but there is no mistaking the Turner 
influence. The drawings are fanciful rather than imagina- 
tive ; they are unreal, but always graceful, and the care 
which Mr. Cooper has bestowed on the reproductions is 
beyond all praise. 


“ Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture in England” is 
the title of the last addition to the Vere Foster Drawing- 
books (Blackie). Mr. E. J. Frorts has made water-colour 
copies of eight portraits or pictures of children mostly 
by Reynolds, and these copies have been reproduced in 
colour by chromo-lithography. It is proposed to teach the 
art of figure-painting in water-colour by the use of these 
reproductions as copies to be imitated. Mr. Floris tells 
how the student is to work from these copies, and Mr. 
Loftie supplies some supplementary text. It is almost 
needless to add that the copying and recopying has left 
very little of the original pictures in these chromo-litho- 
graphic reproductions ; but were they as excellent as they 
are indifferent it would still be very doubtful whether 


copies from oil pictures are likely to make good examples . 


from which to teach painting in another medium. 


NOTABILIA. 

Mr. Atma-TapeMa, R.A., has succeeded to the chair of 
the late Signor VELA in the Académie des Beaux-Arts. 

“The Japan Society ” has been founded by several gen- 
tlemen interested in the art and life of Japan, with the 
view to the reading of papers, the formation of a library, 
and kindred objects. 

Certain of the Parisian press announce the deaths of 
two eminent English sculptors—Count Gleichen and the 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, to each of whom an obituary 
is devoted in the same column ! 

Messrs. DAGNAN-BOUVERET, AIZELIN, and DauMET 


have been created Officers of the Legion of Honour, while 
the following painters have been admitted as Knights: 
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Messrs. JULIEN Duprt, ADAN, BERTEAUX, GUIGNARD, 
PETITJEAN, and TouDOUZE. 

An important step has been taken in France by removing 
the Manufactures-Nationales (7.¢, Sevres, Gobelins, «&c.) 
from the department of Fine Arts to that of Education. 
In other words, it is a recognition of the fact that those art- 
factories have changed their character from art-producing 
to simply educational institutions. 

We understand that the Institute of Journalists intend 
again to bring the subject of the extension of Press-day 
before the notice of the Royal Academy. Last year the 
Council replied that they were endeavouring to comply 
vith the request of the Institute in the matter of increased 
facilities for criticism, but that it was not possible to deal 
with it in time for the then forthcoming exhibition. As 
the Institute is moving in the matter not in the interests 
of the critics, but in those of the descriptive writers and re- 
porters of the whole British press—an infinitely larger body 
—its representations cannot but carry the greatest weight. 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to have to record the death of M. Batty, in 
his eighty-second year. This eminent architect, who was a 
member of the Institut de France, was the President of 
the “Société des Artistes Frangais,” and consequently one 
of the official heads of the artists of France. Always in 
some sense an “official” architect, he was connected with 
several of perhaps the finest buildings in his country, and 
certainly some of the best restorations. He was buried 
with considerable pomp, funeral orations being pronounced 
by the Minister of Fine Arts, M. Puvis de Chavannes, and 
the Comte Henri Delaborde. 

The CoMTE DE NIEUWERKERKE, a sculptor of note in 
the days of Louis Philippe, and under that régime and the 
later one of the Third Empire a spoiled child of the Court, 
has died, at the age of eighty-one. He united, it is said, 
the features of an Olympian god to the frame of a Hercules, 
and became a “social success.” He was a Superintendent 
of Fine Arts under the Empire, and remained at the head 
of the museums until that dynasty was swept away. 

Il Cavaliere FrENcEsco GranpI, Director of Mosaics in 
the Vatican, has died at Rome at the age of sixty. His 
most important works include both frescoes and mosaics, 
and may be seen in the Church of Lucchesi, in the Basilica 
of San Lorenzo, and in the apse of St. John Lateran. 

M. Cuares Louis MULLER, who was a member of the 
Institute, was born in 1815. After leaving the studios of 
Gros and Cogniet, he began to exhibit at the Salon in 1837, 
and did not cease to contribute till fifty years later. From 
the beginning he painted history, sacred and profane, in 
the grand style and on a grand scale. In 1844 he exhibited 
his enormous “Entry of Jesus Christ into Jerusalem,” 
while his “ Appeal of the Last Victims under the Reign of 
Terror” at the Salon of 1850 was received with a whirlwind 
of applause. Later on his pictures became somewhat 
metaphysical, and still later they occasionally descended 
into genre. In 1850 he became Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and five years later he succeeded Flandrin in the 
Académie, occupying the eighth chair. 

Obituary notices of Messrs. J. D. Watson, ALPHAND, 
Wotrr, Emits Bayarp, and the Prince Victor of HOHEN- 
LOHE (Count GLEICHEN) will be found on pages 178—180 of 
“Our Illustrated Note-Book.” 

Our notice of the late M. Henriquet-Dupont, Hon. 
R.A., is postponed till next month. 











ART IN 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION OF 1893. 


The regulations of the Department of the Fine Arts have 
been issued, and they have been printed in the Journal of 
the Society of Arts, which has been charged with the or- 
ganisation of the British section. From this document it 
appears that all branches of the fine arts are admissible 
for exhibition, with the exception of copies, “even though 
they be reproduced in a class different from that of the 
original ;” as well as pictures, drawings, or engravings 
unframed, and works of sculpture in unbaked clay. In 
addition to the various national displays, there will be a 
section recruited from private collections. The galleries 
of the art building will be decorated in a simple manner, 
but any further decorations required will be carried out 
at the expense of the National Committee of the country 
asking for it. All communications which artists may desire 


to make must be addressed to their National Commit- 
tee. The lists of works proposed to be sent by the artist 
must reach the Chief of the Department of Fine Arts by 
July 15, 1892. In the case of works that have already 
passed the juries of exhibitions of acknowledged stand- 
ing, and have been exhibited, action will be taken by the 
jury at an early day after the date already mentioned. 


Accepted works must be delivered at the receiving-gate 
of the Building for the Fine Arts on or before March 1, 
1893, the exhibition being opened on May 1 of that 
year, and closed on October 30. Packing and despatch 
are at the expense of the exhibitors, except in special 
cases: information on this point will be provided by 
the Society on application. As far as possible artists’ 
work will be displayed in groups, and each exhibitor will 
receive a ticket of admission. Works of art may be 
insured, and will neither be photographed, sketched, nor 
reproduced without the written permission of the exhibitor. 
The exhibition building is a “bonded warehouse,” and, 
though subject to the inspection of the customs officials, 
works of art will not be liable to the payment of duty; 
should, however, any of the exhibits be sold, they will of 
course become payable in the ordinary way. Such appear 
to be the essential points of the “ Rules and Regulations.” 


THE PRACTICE OF PORTRAITURE IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 


The following extracts afford interesting and instructive 
comparison :— 

From the Standard’s Paris correspondent, February 2, 
1892—“ Portrait-painting has become so very remunerative 
in Paris that most of the great artists occupy much of their 
time practising it. One portrait-painter charges forty 
thousand francs for a full-length life-size portrait, and 
another artist will not accept less than thirty thousand 
francs. Both of them have so many clients that they cannot 
find time to satisfy them all.” 

From the Revue Encyclopédique for February 1, 1892— 
“The London exhibitions in 1891 were even more mediocre 
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than in the preceding years. Portraiture dominated these 
exhibitions to such a point that it has been under con- 
sideration to limit each painter to one portrait. English 
painting, after having made constant progress for a cen- 
tury, from Hogarth to Constable, is dying out now from 
year to year. The painters of repute confine themselves to 
executing portraits, for which they exact high prices.” 


ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


The South Kensington Museum.— Mr. Plunket an- 
nounced on February 16 that Mr. Aston Wess has 
been engaged in carrying out the alterations in his plans 
suggested by the Science and Art Department and the 
Office of Works, and that it would take some time to com- 
plete the working drawings, to clear the site, and to make 
such temporary arrangements as would enable the depart- 
ments to carry on their work during the time the new build- 
ings were being set out. He added that it was not pro- 
posed during the present year to do more than to complete 
the preliminary arrangements.’ There is a fine antiquated 
smack about these familiar cireumlocutory methods. 

The Campo Santo at Pisa.—Mr. Hotman Hunt's letter 
to the 7%mes has brought forth an interpellation in the 
Italian Chamber. Mr. Holman Hunt had practically com- 
plained that the frescoes were being “restored.” The 
Minister replied that it was not restoration that was being 
proceeded with, but an attempt to prevent the further 
destruction of the paintings, which, under the influence of 
the sea air, were constantly falling off in detached pieces. 
Gratification was at the same time expressed at the watch- 
ful interest of England in the care and well-being of the 
artistic treasures of Italy. 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


Many notable canvases by the Barbizonian quintet 
pass annually through the hands of Messrs. Maclean, of the 
Haymarket ; but they are not so much given to using this 
school as an advertisement as some dealers living further 
west. Nevertheless, they have just brought themselves 
so far into line with the present taste, and we fear we must 
add affectation, for the works of Corot, Millet, Daubigny, 
Rousseau, and Diaz, as to give us a special exhibition. The 
most important painting was an early Millet, executed as an 
altar-piece for Notre-Dame de Lorette, Paris—a “ Madonna 
and Child,” standing in cloudy space on a singularly ill- 
contrived and unpoetic crescent moon, shaped like the 
horns of a bull. Not faultlessly drawn, the figure in- 
spires a certain feeling of reverence, and the blue draperies 
are not without graciousness. The other pictures were 
instructive. Some of them demonstrated what merit has 
justified the fame of the signatures attached ; others what 
magic power those same signatures possess to bestow 
an otherwise inexplicable commercial value. <A “Girl's 
Head,” by Riot, evidently inspired by study of the great 
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Spaniard, was interesting as the work of a Parisian master 
not long dead, and too little known in England. GEorGEs 
MICHEL was no mere copyist of the 1830 masters, but an 
original genius; and his paintings, once sold for thirty shillings 
a bundle, have yet to be fully appreciated. Few men could 
paint an inky thunderstorm sweeping over a stubble-field 
with Michel’s dramatic vigour ; and he was never tired of 
repeating his subject. MonrTicELui, the erratic Nicois 
painter, often seems to have copied a Diaz with a palette 
knife. 

Mr. W. L. Wy 18, A.R.A., is wholly engrossed just now 
in his work on a large picture of the “ Battle of Trafalgar,” 
commissioned by the Junior United Service Club. Stanfield, 
it will be remembered, dealt with this subject for the senior 
institution. But last summer Mr. Wyllie made holiday 
along the coasts of France and Italy ; and the records of 
his pleasant jaunt, a series of dainty sea-studies—long, 
level foreshores of warm fawn tint, dotted with picturesque 
figures moving dark against the light about their daily 
fishing business, quaint craft riding out in deeper water, 
and grey skies full of wind and weather, melting to a 
very distant horizon—have been bearing witness at the 
Fine Art Society’s galleries that it was a pleasant one. 
Mr. Wyllie’s shores have a delicious quality of oily wet- 
ness about them ; and he is true to the sea, to the ships 
that sail thereon, and the men and women who live by it, 
in form and detail, and in feeling and spirit. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Mr. C. P. Sarnton has been 
showing some bright and pleasant little “scraps” in oil, 
bits snatched from the life and streets of London whilst 
the artist was under shelter of a greengrocer’s covered cart. 
He has also executed some dainty drawings in silver-point. 
In another room Mr. E. M. Wimperts has exhibited some 
paintings of rural Essex, almost uniform in size and merit, 
and essentially native in feeling and treatment. It is 
pleasant to be reassured that the spirit which actuated 
Constable and Cox retains its lustihood. 

Mr. Jan V. CHELMINSKI is a fortunate Polish artist 
with a clever knack of taking equestrian portraits, which 
has commended him to the good graces of some persons of 
title in Germany and Russia, some wealthy members of the 
American turf, and some people of fashion in this country, 
where he now resides. He has been exhibiting at the Con- 
tinental Gallery in Bond Street. Mr. Chelminski is am- 
bitious, covers large canvases, and attacks passages in the 
Napoleonic epic. In one or two smaller works, dealing 
with picturesque subjects, such as “The Night Bivouac,” 
and especially in “A Polish Village,” the artist displays a 
power of composition and a sense of colour unsuspected in 
those undertakings on which his reputation rests. 

Mrs. MARRABLE, president of an art society which 
jealously protects itself against masculine competition within 
its own precincts, and Miss C. M. pe LA Porr BERESFORD 
have been holding an exhibition of water-colours, illustrat- 
ing the Engadine and its approaches, at the Japanese Gal- 
lery, New Bond Street. The ladies have devoted many 
patient seasons to their labour of love, with a view to mak- 
ing their pictorial catalogue of the beauties of the place as 
exhaustive as possible, and they have succeeded in their 
purpose. Visitors to the gallery who know the Engadine 
have been pleased to find many a charming memory awak- 
ened, and it is in this agreeable light, rather than as works 
of art, we prefer to regard the joint collection. 

Last year’s Naval Exhibition at Chelsea has been revived 
ina modified form at Liverpool, under the auspices of the 
City Corporation, at the Walker Art Gallery. The most 
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attractive exhibits at Chelsea have been secured, as well as 
many fresh objects of interest. The art collection is very 
considerable, and consists of portraits and marine subjects 
in oil; also a very large number of engraved portraits, 
humorous and grotesque drawings, etchings, &c. The 
portraits include works by ReyNoLps, RaAEBURN, RoMNEY, 
Hoppner, KNELLER, Mr. Warts, c&c., and among the marine 
and subject pictures are such notable canvases as “ Napoleon 
on Board the Bellerophon,” by Mr. W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. ; 
Mactuise’s “ Death of Nelson ;” “ The Last Voyage of Henry 
Hudson,” by the Hon. Jon Cottier ; “Greenwich Pen- 
sioners at the Tomb of Nelson,” by Sir J. E. Mitxats ; and 
Mr. Frank Branewyn’s “ Burial at Sea.” The sea-pieces 
include splendid examples of VAN DE VELDE, HoLBeErn, 
Scott, and, among moderns, Mr. W. L. Wytuir. The exhi- 
bition was declared open on Monday, February 1, by Lord 
George Hamilton, as First Lord of the Admiralty, and will 
continue until the end of June. 

A display of rare, and in some cases unique, specimens 
of antique embroidery has been held by Messrs Liberty, at 
Chesham House, Regent Street. The collection included 
examples of old Chinese, Japanese, Persian, Turkish, Italian, 
Spanish, and Moorish work, and was especially rich in fuku- 
sas, or Japanese gift-covers. There was some curious work 
on view from Goa, the product of a very early settlement 
of Portuguese nuns ; and some imitations of Oriental em- 
broidery wrought by English ladies three centuries ago. In 
another room was a display of Hannovato embroidery, which 
is a new and interesting departure, being ancient Indian, 
Persian, and Saracenic designs reproduced in the most 
costly English silks, and on the richest English foundations 
to the order of English firms by the skilled workers of Con- 
stantinople. 


REVIEWS. 


Of the second edition of Miss Harrison’s “ Introductory 
Studies in Greek Art” (T. Fisher Unwin), lack of space allows 
the critic no close analysis of her views nor any stringent 
criticisms of her methods. Still less is it possible in a few 
lines to examine where the snares of an elegant rhetoric and 
an emotional mood have induced her to give, in place of 
arguments, ideas which may or may not be sound enough 
to hold their place before the cold mirror of the critic’s 
mind. Had it been otherwise, it would be incumbent upon 
any writer better equipped by technical studies than by 
book lore and archeological inquiries—as popular lecturers 
are supposed to be—to show how hard a task is that which 
the accomplished lady undertook when, with good-will and 
amplitude of energy, she strove to set forth to unlearned 
audiences in the British Museum—necessarily slow to see 
the force of her opinions or to weigh the value of her im- 
pulses, and equally slow to detect gaps in her arguments, 
as well as inapt to see the occasional weakness of her 
illustrations—a theme so subtle as the Ideality of the 
Greeks. That is to say the Ideality as it was expressed 
in the sculpture of that people, and especially in the 
masterpieces of Phidias, who was the author of a consider- 
able proportion of the marbles of the Parthenon. Lacking 
knowledge of technical matters, but with a lively fancy, in 
energetic terms, and with not a little word-painting of 
the sympathetic sort, Miss Harrison has expressed herself 
on many points less intangible than “the fair sights and 
pure visions of ideal art” which have led her into some 
charming, flower-crowded pleasaunces of antiquity. We 
find her opinions of the greater sculptors of Greece quite 
orthodox and trustworthy—e.g., she clearly points out the 
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difference between the greatness of Phidias’s style, and the 
luxuriance of that of Praxiteles; and although her pen 
occasionally overreaches her cold knowledge, the power to 
be enthusiastic, and the will even to try and expound that 
stupendous theme, the Ideality of the Greeks, are elements 
of authorship so rare in this country that it is impossible 
to withhold from the lady a student’s tribute of thanks 
and respect. 


The new limited edition issued by Mr. Nimmo of the 
late Sir WitL1AM STIRLING-MAXWELL’s works is completed 
by the publication of his “Cloister Life of the Emperor 
Charles V.,” and his “ Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses.” 
The former work, which first appeared in 1852, four years 
after the “ Annals of the Artists of Spain,” and three years 
before his “Velasquez,” is no less delightful as a literary 
work than valuable as a history. The picture of Charles V. 
was here given with far greater accuracy than was the case in 
Dr. Robertson’s work, but yet was not itself immaculate. 
This new edition is thoroughly emended and extended, and 
is now one of the most fascinating works in the literature 
of history. The popular and ascetic sovereign, devout and 
simple, refined in taste, and the friend and patron of Titian, 
is perhaps the most admirable, as it is the most complete, 
of all the studies of the author. It is embellished with a 
wealth of illustrations—small mezzotints and photogravures, 
woodcuts, and chromo-lithographs, descriptive of the chief 
persons and places mentioned in the book. In the concluding 
volume of the series Stirling-Maxwell’s general contributions 
to periodicals and his rectorial addresses are included, besides 
a bibliography of his works. The most interesting essay to 
the art-student is that on Sir Robert Strange—in reality 
a review written for Fraser's Magazine on Dennistoun’s 
Memoirs of the great engraver. The paper is luminous and 
lucid, as becomes a writer of such scholarly grace and 
thorough learning as the author. As to the curious remark 
on artist-authors—“ Except Michel Angelo himself, we can 
recollect no professional artist who has used both pen and 
pencil with success”—we may say that it is far removed 
from the truth, and to show that this is so we propose to 
return to the subject on some future occasion. 


Whatever may be the fate of the Ruskinian philosophy, 
it will not perish for lack of disciples to codify it, to 
synthetise it, and set it forth with all the reverence 
characteristic of the true believer. In point of fact, how- 
ever, it is false friendship, it is false worship, to treat the 
doctrine of Mr. Ruskin as so many of his disciples do, 
as above controversy, or to discuss it with closed eyes and 
bated breath. The Sage of Coniston has spoken, and his 
word is precious ; but to regard him as the Theosophists 
profess to regard the Mahatmas is the height of syco- 
phancy, redounding little to the honour of the master or 
to the credit of the follower. The latest contribution 
to the literature of Ruskin is in great measure free from 
this defect. Mr. W. G. Cottrnewoop, the editor of Mr. 
Ruskin’s recently-published poems, has proceeded with 
commendable coolness in his difficult task, which consists 
in “ The Art Teaching of John Ruskin” (Percival and Co.) 
of codifying all that the great art-writer has said and 
taught; dividing and subdividing it under heads, ex- 
plaining, comparing, collating, indexing. The book is a 
model of conciseness, and the work is done in a manner 
hardly possible to improve upon. We might wish that 
it had been a little more readable, but that, perhaps, is 
incompatible with the scope and execution of such a work. 
It is a book which every Ruskinite is bound to read, and 
which every art-student and art-lover, to say nothing of the 
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“up-to-date” philosopher and metaphysician, would do 
well to possess. 


The first edition of the Rev. R. St. Joun Tyrwuitr’s 
well-known book, “Our Sketching Club” (Macmillan), was 
published in 1874 ; the fifth is now before us. It contains 
little not contained in former issues, save a fifth preface, 
written in Mr. Tyrwhitt’s bright but bizarre and unconven- 
tional style. The book, as most people who follow the con- 
temporary literature of art know well, is designed for the 
fulfilment of the Apotheosis of the Amateur—an uncon- 
ventional but distinctly popular treatise on landscape art, 
founded upon the art-teaching of Mr. Ruskin (of whom the 
author is the most devout of disciples), and, indeed, illus- 
trated with some five-and-thirty woodcuts from the Master’s 
“Elements of Drawing.” The epistolary and conversational 
method, the colloquial style, the good-natured, right-down 
dogmatic manner of the book, save it from the dryness, 
though not the seriousness, of the ordinary handbook, while 
the plot and story of it, evolved and told with no little 
skill and humour, give it an interest apart from its zsthetic 
aims. This is not a book for a season : and it will doubtless 
“go off,” as the writer complacently remarks, as well as the 
previous issues. 

“Toilers in Art” (Isbister), edited by Mr. HENRY 
Ewart, is a much better book than the usual olla podrida 
of artistic biography. The sketches herein included com- 
prise short essays on John Tenniel, Shields, Faed, Walker, 
Pinwell, Eltze, Bennett, Bewick, and Flaxman, on Lhermitte, 
Oskar Pletsch, Laurens, Frangais, Israels, Lalanne, and 
Harlamoff. These papers, which have, we believe, already 
appeared in Good Words, are from the pens of Mr. 
Rosert WaLKeER, Mr. R. Heatu, Mr. JosepH Swatn, and 
Mr. D. C. THomson, and regarded as mémotres pour servir are 
very acceptable. On the subject of Mr. Tinworth, however, 
Miss Harrison has permitted herself strange licence in the 
hysterical praise she lavishes upon him. We do not deny 
Mr. Tinworth’s merit in point of sentiment, originality, 
and force of character, but he requires something more 
before he can claim to be a true artist. 

To those to whom it will be a pleasure to derive their 
impressions of a strange and far-away country from the 
brilliant and facile pen of an accomplished journalist, Mr. 
Henry Norman’s “ Zhe Real Japan” (London : T. Fisher 
Unwin, Paternoster Square) will be cordially welcome. 
Mr. Norman is a well-known enthusiast in praise of the 
ballet, and being, in addition, an accomplished photo- 
grapher, his book is enriched with a series of excellent 
illustrations, after his instantaneous photographs, of most 
of the principal dances of Japan. Japan may, indeed, 
be regarded as the home of the dance, as in that country 
it reaches probably the highest development of what Sir 
Edwin Arnold terms the “delicate strange play of folds 
and feet.” The geisha, or dancing-girl, receives full jus- 
tice from Mr. Norman. In fact, he appears to find great 
attraction in the fair sex of Japan—not, we think, unjusti- 
fiably—and writes upon them with the ease of one able 
to judge of their sweetness and charm. It is, however, to 
a chapter upon “ Arts and Manufactures” that lovers of art 
will turn, forit iscontributed by Captain BRinkKLEY, probably, 
after Mr. Franks, the best living authority upon Oriental 
pottery and porcelain. Here, amongst other valuable infor- 
mation, will be found pointed out and gibbeted the many for- 
geries in porcelain and cloisonné which have been attempted 
to be foisted upon too confiding amateurs in Europe. We 
may point out, however, that the time has gone by when the 
works of Messrs. Audsley and Bowes are regarded as what 
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Captain Brinkley calls “the gospel of English collectors.” 
If a life-like presentment of many of the more conspicuous 
phases of Japanese everyday life constitutes a “Real Japan,” 
the book is aptly entitled ; but if it be intended to suggest 
thereby that Mr. Norman has discovered or described any- 
thing about Japan that was not known before, we must ex- 
press our dissent. As every year an increasing number of 
travellers visit ‘“‘the happy dragon-fly-shaped land,” the 
number of those interested to know about Japan increases, 
and to them this eminently readable book may be confi- 
dently commended. 


Messrs. Longmans and Co. have recently issued a little 
book by Miss GertrupE MartingEau— A Village Class 
for Drawing and Wood-carving.” It is an admirable 
handbook for the use of people who desire to find interest- 
ing occupation for young people, or old either, for that 
matter, in our small village communities, and who are 
willing to take the trouble to conduct such a class as the 
author here writes about. The book is the outcome of 
practical experience, it is full of common sense, and is very 
well and fully illustrated. 


M. Octave Uzanne’s new venture of L’Art et L’Idée 
(Maison Quantin) begins admirably, and promises to be a 
great success. It purports to be a review for the dilettante 
in literature and for the collector. It is strikingly original, 
and is a credit to both editor and publisher. An article on 
the illustrated magazines and papers of the world is very 
complete and interesting, but is naturally not free from 
those typographical errors which the French “reader” is 
never free from making or passing when dealing with a 
foreign language. 


NOTABILIA. 


An extensive robbery of forty pieces of jewellery and 
“articles of vertu” has been committed at the Cluny 
Museum. 

The Hanging Committee of the Royal Academy comprises 
the following members: Mr. W. CALDER MARSHALL, Mr. 
Brock, Mr. CaLpEron, Mr. Gow, and Mr. DicksEE. 

In Mr. Story’s article on “John Linnell,” in our last 
number, the portrait described as “Samuel Palmer” on p. 
133 is that of “ Thomas Palmer.” 

The Art Palace at the Chicago Exposition will have a 
wall space of 145,850 square feet, and an area of more than 
three and a half acres ; while the two annexes give an area 
of another acre. The whole will cost £134,000, and the 
building will eventually be maintained as a permanent 
art gallery. 

Mr. BernarD HALL, it is definitely stated, has been 
appointed director of the National Gallery of Melbourne. 
His duties are to teach drawing, to arrange the galleries, and 
to recommend purchases. No one could have been selected 
more likely to wrestle with the commonplace of Australian 
native art—or rather of the native taste of the ordinary 
run of Australian art-patrons—than Mr. Hall. 

The struggle between the Prince ScraRRa and the Italian 
Government in respect to his removal and probable sale of 
about half the pictures in his gallery continues. The owners 
of works of art in Italy are far worse off in respect to 
them than landlords in Ireland in respect to their rents. 
The tyranny of the Italian law is being made the subject of 
Parliamentary interference and possible modification. 
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The decision of the Paris Civil Tribunal, empowering 
the children of MEtssonrer to resist the intended forced sale 
of the late artist’s unsold works by their step-mother, is 
fortunate alike for them and for their father’s reputation. 
It has prevented much from being thrown upon the market 
which ought not to be there, and at the same time conceals 
the truth as to the alleged fall in the value of Meissoniers. 


Serious damage has made itself apparent in HoLBEIN’s 
“ Ambassadors” in the National Gallery. <A perfectly new 
split in the centre of the middle panel has occurred, spread- 
ing upwards, far up into the picture—partly gaping and 
then distinctly evident under the pigment. The trouble- 
some fact is ascribed to the great changes in the tempera- 
ture. The picture has been removed from the gallery for 
treatment. 

In our Note upon the Royal Academy elections last 
month the list of first “scratchings” in the first election was 
accidentally omitted—-that given as first being in reality 
second. Those artists who obtained support in the first round 
were Messrs. STANHOPE Fores, Bates, T. G. JACKSON, 
Swan, G. A. Lawson, LoespaiL, ALBERT Moore, J. J. 
SHannon, Topsam, Hacker, East, W. Gate, BRAMLEY, 
Watton, Stokes, Sotomon, DENDY SADLER, and Far- 
QUHARSON. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. C. J. Lewis, R.I., was born in 1836, and was first 
known as a painter of portraits and domestic scenes. He 
made his first appearance at the Royal Academy in 1853, 
when he was only seventeen years of age. He exhibited 
about two score pictures at the Academy, and many more 
at the British Institution and Suffolk Street; but the 
principal part of his later life’s-work has been contributed 
to the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, which 
he joined in 1882, and to the affiliated Oil Institute. His 
colour was always tender and harmonious, and a poetic 
feeling always pervaded his poetic landscapes. He was not 
a great painter, but a very genuine and delightful artist, 
who is as much a loss to his art as he is to his friends. 


M. Henriqvet-Dupont, who has died at the great 
age of ninety-four, was a pupil of Guérin and De Bervic, 
and entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts as long ago as 
1812. He was a master of every branch of the engraver’s 
art, and, moreover, constantly exhibited portraits in pastel 
and pencil, and even in oil. As an etcher, dry-pointer, 
and soft-ground etcher he had few rivals. He obtained his 
first medal in 1822, the medal of honour in 1853, and two 
years later the great medal of honour. He was created a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour in 1831, and an Officer in 
1855, and has been a member of the “ Institut” since 1849. 
He was elected an Honorary Foreign Academician of the 
Royal Academy in 1870, and was in truth something of 
an anomaly, being an alien representative of an art the 
professors of which in this country are not considered of 
sufficient account for election. For some years the deceased 
exhibited under the name of Dupont. 

We regret to have to announce the death of Mlle. 
CHRISTINE SUNDBERG, the young Swedish painter of 
portraits and genre; and of Frtix Brzosovsk1, the 
eminent Russian landscapist. 

We hold over our notice of the late Mr. Henry Doy Le, 
C.B., until next month. 
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MR. TATE AND THE BRITISH LUXEMBOURG. 


The withdrawal by Mr. Tare of his offer of his collec- 
tion and the wherewithal to build a handsome gallery to 
contain such part of it as the future trustees might accept 
is a blundering end to a bungled business. Had Mr. Tate 
accepted the suggestion to which we called attention last 
month, the matter might have been carried through with 
little delay, and with the greatest advantage to the public ; 
but owing to stipulations as to certain non-available sites, 
and misunderstandings on the part of the Government, Mr. 
Tate finds himself not only disappointed in his noble inten- 
tions, but actually ridiculed and grossly insulted by certain 
persons in the press. The treatment he has received has, 
we regret to say, borne heavily on Mr. Tate, but he knows 
at least that he has the respect and gratitude of the 
whole nation, even should his proposals prove abortive. 
We believe that this is not finally the case, and that it is 
possible that we may still congratulate ourselves on one of 
the most munificent public benefactions of recent times. 
In any case, it should be remembered that it is not so much 
the works of living artists that are now required by the 
nation for the formation of a true National Gallery of British 
Art as those of our deceased masters ; and it must be ever 
borne in mind, should after all the Tate Gallery come to 
pass, that the masterpieces of such as are not represented 
in our national collections should have the first attention 
and be first acquired. 


A WARNING. 


It is perhaps rather late in the day for us to warn our 
readers against the concern styled “The International 
Society of Literature, Science, and Art,” as its absurd 
claims to public respect and its members’ cash have been 
sufficiently exposed in 7’ruth, and the past and present of 
the so-called “curator,” Morgan, have been laid bare. As, 
however, this “society,” which grants “fellowships” on 
payment of guineas, and impudently throws in permission 
to wear a hood and gown, has just issued an “official 
journal” called The Pantheon, we think it right to re- 
mind our readers of the ridiculous pretensions of the con- 
cern. Morgan’s antecedents are a matter of notoriety, and 
his declared connection with the “ Artists’ Alliance” is not 
a fact that would tend to increase the confidence of any 
genuine artist. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


In consequence of existing misapprehension as to the 
circumstances attending the foundation of the New English 
Art Club, we place the following “true facts” before our 
readers. The idea originated solely with Mr. W. H. Bart- 
lett and a dealer, the latter of whom arranged with Mr. 
Colnaghi to participate in the scheme. So far, then, the 
first active step (apart from Mr. W. Bartlett) was directed 
by art-dealers. The first meeting was convened at the 
studio of Mr. Bartlett, and was attended by four or five 
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persons, among whom were Messrs. Fred Brown, Tuke, 
Gotch, and Kennington. Mr. Stanhope Forbes, contrary to 
what has been stated, took no active part in it, even if he 
were present, nor was he so enthusiastic in regard to the 
proposed club as other moving spirits. Some time later 
—just before final arrangements were made to hold the 
exhibition, but after the works had been selected by the 
dealers who were managing it—Mr. Colnaghi found himself 
unable to give his gallery for the purposes of the show. 
Mr. Laidlay, since then a constant contributor, came oppor- 
tunely forward and became a guarantor for the whole rent 
of the gallery ; and the exhibition proceeded. It will thus 
be seen that the Club, as an exhibiting body, was in 
reality founded by Mr. Laidlay single-handed, for without 
his interposition no show could have been held, and the 
whole affair would have fallen through. The subsequent 
defection or semi-retirement of the Newlyn school under 
the pressure of the Whistlerian element was not so radical 
an event as it has been constantly represented ; while the 
present policy of the club, as to selection, is a matter of 
more recent introduction. 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


The conditions of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours are, indeed, vastly changed since the time 
when the Society held its modest exhibitions of works of 
the members in the gallery in Pall Mall. In the present 
or seventy-fourth annual collection we have three great 
rooms filled with between seven and eight hundred draw- 
ings, illustrating all that the art of the aquarellist can 
essay, hope for, or accomplish. The President, Sir JAMEs 
D. Linton, delights us with one of his scholarly and re- 
fined studies of a shepherdess, standing crook in hand, as 
she murmurs Goldsmith’s lines— 


** Ah me! when shall I marry me? 
Lovers are plentiful, but fail to relieve me ; ”’ 


whilst Mr. H. G. Hive well supports his position of Vice- 
President, if only in his poetically beautiful little “ After- 
glow ” landscape, in which the charm of the paling light of 
the sky is in harmony with the misty shadows of coming 
night. To turn to sea-pieces, in which the exhibition is at 
least as strong as usual, we find two notable specimens in 
“Entrance to Portsmouth,” by Mr. Epwin Hayes, and 
“Waves, Einsamor Strand,” the sea breaking up at low 
tide on a rocky coast, by Professor HANs von BARTELS. 
Everyone must be delighted with another of the series of 
the ruined abbeys of Yorkshire in “ Fountains Abbey,” by 
Mr. BERNARD Evans; and “ Evening,” a cowherd lighting 
his pipe as he leads his cattle homewards in the twilight, 
by F. Austen Brown, fully realises the artist’s motive. 
The progress of our younger painters is always a subject of 
interest, and has forcible illustration in the very clever 
“Gipsy’s Warning,” by Mr. Epcar Bunpy, who is not only 
skilful, but works as if he loved labour. “St. Martin’s 
Chapel, from Postford Lake, Surrey,” is a powerfully- 
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treated wooded scene, by Mr. Hucues-Stanton; and 
“Gone Away,” a carefully-drawn study of a hunter 
watching from a ditch into which he has been thrown 
his riderless nag, by Mr. A. CoantrEY CorBovuLp. The 
various galleries show something more than the ordinary 
number of contributions by lady artists, and among these 
we noticed those of Miss A. M. YouncMAN, Miss AGNEs 
G. Kine, Lady Lixpsay, Miss HEenrterta CRESSWELL, 
Miss Rose Barton, Miss DemMaIn HamMMonp, and Miss 
JANE M. DEALy. ; 


The: exhibition of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
includes this year some representations of the art of VAN- 
DYCK, as in previous years it has represented Rembrandt 
and Turner; and to represent Vandyck fairly, the show 
does not need to be very extensive. Carpenter, the 
authority on the matter, admits but three-and-twenty 
plates as having been worked by Vandyck. Even these, 
in their later states, were added to and what is called 
“completed ” by certain reproductive engravers of the Low 
Countries, and the Society of Painter-Etchers wisely ex- 
hibits in several cases Vandyck’s early sketch upon the 
copper alongside of the more “ finished” and damaged plate. 
Although in painting Vandyck strayed from time to time 
beyond portraiture—as, for instance, the noble and sump- 
tuous “Rinaldo and Armida” at this year’s Old Masters 
has shown—his labour with etching-needle and aquafortis 
was confined to the counterfeit presentments of a handful 
of distinguished men. One or two of the less-instructed 
critics of the exhibition-—practising draughtsmen, of course, 
rather than literary students—unaware of this fact, have 
taken the society to task for not exhibiting that which does 
not exist. The contemporary work, which forms, after all, 
the bulk of the Painter-Etcher’s exhibition, may be divided 
roughly into two classes. . There is first the work which, by 
elaborateness of realism, aims presumably to be popular. 
This is very often that “large plate” which, in the opinion 
of more than one competent critic, “is an offence.” There is, 
secondly, the work which, whether successfully or unsuccess- 
fully, aims rather at suggestion than at realisation—the 
frank and vigorous, or the delicate and reticent sketch. 
The first class, perhaps, sells to the many ; the second, we 
surmise, rests, much of it, in the portfolios of a few connois- 
seurs, and to the producers of it yields more honour than 
notoriety, and, in the doing of it, more delight than gold. 
Mr. Watson, Mr. Macsetu, Mr. Herkomer, Mr. WILLIAM 
Srrane, Mr. Frank Suort, Colonel Gorr; the Dutch- 
man, STORM VAN ’SGRAVESANDE; the French etcher, M. 
Heiiev; Mr. Cameron, Mr. May, Mr. Percy Tuomas, 
Mr. Ottver Hatt, and Mr. Cartes HoLtroyp—these 
are, for the most part, genuine artists, practising, with 
varying success, in the somewhat different methods that 
lie within the compass of the art. 


The Glasgow Institute has this year adopted the Salon 
rule of accepting only two contributions from each artist ; 
and its exhibition is accordingly characterised by even more 
than its accustomed variety. Mr. E. A. WALTON is repre- 
sented by his firmly painted, but rather hard and un- 
graceful, full-length of ex-Lord Provost, Sir James King, 
of Glasgow, a commission from the Corporation. Mr. 


JAMES GUTHRIE has a striking portrait of Miss Spencer, 
standing draped in a heliotrope gown; and Mr. Lavery 
exhibits one of his clever studies of female heads, “A 
Girl in Grey,” and an important group of “Mrs. Lawrie 
and Edwin,” excellent in the pose of the lady’s figure 
and in the disposition of its draperies. A large domestic 
subject, by Mr. Mapox Browy, “The Children’s Hour,” 
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will hardly increase that painter’s reputation. In land- 
scape Mr. R. W. ALLAN shows a rich and poetic scene 
of dark poplars against a ruddy evening sky; and the 
delicate transparent quality of a sky of early spring is 
excellently rendered in the “ Nameless Hills” of Mr. JAMES 
Paterson. Mr. GeorceE Henry exhibits a curiously-com- 
posed, potently-coloured “ Ayrshire Landscape,” and a, bril- 
liantly decorative figure-piece of children set in a garden, 
amid a blaze of crimson poppies. Mr. HorNELL, who has 
been working on similar lines with Mr. Henry, and has 
sometimes collaborated with him upon his pictures, shows 
in “Summer” a purely ideal or fanciful subject of figures 
and landscape, deriving its charm from its dexterous and 
accomplished combination of colour. Among the loan pic- 
tures are examples of ConsTABLE, CRoWE, and CoTMAN, of 
REYNOLDs and Romney, of IsaBey and Corot. Care has 
been taken to secure an unusually good display of sculpture. 





REVIEWS. 


“The Life and Letters of Samuel Palmer, Painter 
and Etcher,” by A. H. Palmer (Seeley and Co.), is a 
handsome volume—carefully edited, elegantly printed, 
and enriched with admirable reproductions of some 
of the artist’s poetic landscapes. These are among the 
few thoroughly original and beautiful works of their 
kind the world has gained since Eltzheimer, Claude, and 
Gaspar Poussin ceased to paint. As illustrations of the 
progress and variations of Palmer’s art and mental develop- 
ment, these plates have considerable interest, because, 
beginning with studies made from nature while the artist 
was almost without guidance of the higher sort—he was at 
work at Shoreham, in Kent—they continue to mark his 
progress through delicate and Claude-inspired landscapes 
made in Italy when he had not entered the middle period 
of life (see “ Villa d’Este,” facing p. 60, which reminds us of 
that Claude of Claudes, “The Enchanted Castle”). The series 
advances with one of his earlier etchings, such as “The 
Willow,” his probationary plate engraved on his election to 
the Etching Club, 1850, and it concludes with “The Water- 
Mill,” a lovely and dignified vision of the “gloaming.” Than 
this, art has never embodied a more perfect type of noble 
sentiment as conveyed by a twilight landscape, where the 
sky is flushed with sunset glories and the shadows lengthen 
on every hand. The painter’s son, in collecting materials 
for the appreciative and sympathetic biography of his father 
which forms the first portion of this volume, has paid a filial 
tribute of gratitude it must have been delightful to offer 
in performing this affectionate office ; and has added much 
to the text which, in a less well-digested and organic shape, 
he published some few years ago. He has corrected a few 
trivial errors and filled some gaps of importance which 
exist in the earlier versions of the “Life.” We could not 
wish a better or more sympathetic memoir of this never-to- 
be-forgotten or too-often-studied poet in painting. The 
letters which form the bulk of the book are entirely new, 
and are addressed to John Linnell, the famous land- 
scapist ; to Mr. E. Calvert, the painter whose rare merits 
and singular life were fitted to supply Browning with 
materials for a soul-searching study of humanity; to Mr. 
P. G. Hamerton, the well-known and accomplished critic 
and etcher ; to Mr. J. C. Hook, renowned for views of 
British seas; to Mr. George Richmond, R.A.; to Miss 
Louisa Twining; to Mr. L. R. Valpy; to the present 
writer, and to several other friends. One hundred and 
twenty-four in number, these epistles, although there are 
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considerable gaps in the historical and chronological se- 
quence (completeness in which is always much to be 
desired) which obtains in them, afford a solid and exact 
view of the character of the writer. Although this “ Life 
and Letters” is not a book for those who read to run 
and running read, it is a thoroughly interesting and fresh 
one for those who care to hold long, close, and sober converse 
with the painter of “The Lonely Tower,” “The Early 
Ploughman,” “The Sleeping Shepherd,” “The Rising 
~ Moon,” “Tardus Bubulcus,” and a hundred more noble, 
grave, and pathetic pastorals, the majority of which are 
inspired by the organ-like verse of Milton, and are worthy 
to be ranked with the finest instances of our time. 


“The Dawn of Art in the Ancient World,” by Mr. W. 
M. Conway (London : Percival and Co.), is an interesting 
and scholarly work. As he frankly admits, Mr. Conway is 
of those who study art from a scientific rather than from 
an esthetic point of view. However, his method is never 
pedantic, and not only are his conclusions just and moderate, 
but he finds space for many excellent obiter dicta. The 
book is not homogeneous ; that is to say, the first chapter 
has little, the last nothing at all, to do with the matter in 
hand, and perhaps it would be wise to acknowledge the 
diversity rather than to impart a spurious unity to 
the work. The study of prehistoric art—an important 
branch of anthropology—was never so popular as at 
present, and Mr. Conway’s chapters on the Stone Age and 
the invention of bronze are models of their kind. It 
is his purpose to suggest rather than to inform, and there- 
fore it would have been helpful to his readers if he had 
given them a list of authorities or supplied ampler refer- 
ences in the foot-notes. The last chapter in the book—“ The 
Cats of Egypt ”—contains an entertaining description of a 
cemetery of cats lately excavated at Bubastis. Some years 
ago an Egyptian fellah discovered beneath the level sand of 
the desert a vast mass of mummied cats. What has be- 
come of the hundreds of thousands of cats which have lain 
hidden four thousand years seems uncertain. Probably they 
have been turned into pigments. But among the fragrant 
corpses were not a few interesting bronzes—now in Mr. 
Conway's possession—some of them coated with gesso and 
gilded. All of which proves that in ancient times, as among 
the savages of to-day, it was a blessed thing to be a totem. 
Fora totem, unlike a prophet, is entertained with the greatest 
honour in his own tribe and among his own kindred. 


Two volumes have lately been added to the magnum opus 
of MM. Perrot and Cuipiez. Though the learned authors 
have come to the end of Oriental art and not yet reached 
Greece, the history proceeds on as ample a scale as hereto- 
fore. The “ History of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and 
Lycia” (London : Chapman and Hall) has but an archeo- 
logical interest. Attention has recently been called to 
Phrygia, and modern research has brought to light much 
that is interesting concerning the political institutions of 
that country, but this fact scarcely justifies MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez in devoting 250 pages to ‘an art which is little 
better than barbarous. The rock-cut facades, with their 
coarse diamond patterns, in the neighbourhood of Jasili 
Kaia are merely curious, while the dominant characteristic 
of the great lions in the Ayazeen necropolis is a rude 
savagery. However, Phrygia is just now the fashion 
among scholars, and thus the ill proportion of MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez will find a ready condonation. If they have 
lingered too long in Phrygia, they have done less than 
justice to Lycia. Into the question whether the tombs 
and reliefs fouad in the neighbourhood of Xanthus are of 
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Greek or Lycian workmanship we need not here enter. At 
any rate they are Greek in character, and MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez have a right to reserve their discussion until they 
come to treat of Greek art. But it is difficult to under- 
stand the principle in accordance with which they describe 
the Lion Tomb in the British Museum and make no 
mention of the far more famous Harffy Tomb preserved in 
the same treasure-house. Would it not have been wiser 
had they presented an account of all the Lycian monu- 
ments in the chapters devoted to Lycia, and given the 
necessary reference when they reached the early art of 
Greece? Nor is it sufficiently clear why the two marble 
reliefs found in the tumulus of the Bin Tepé, Sardes, should 
be omitted from the Lydian chapter. The “History of Art 
in Persia” is far more interesting than the volume which 
precedes it. Whatever be the shortcomings of Persian art, 
it was neither barbarous nor primitive. It was already 
finished and adroit, and its exponents, if not original, had 
derived their knowledge from the best sources known to 
them. Assyria, Egypt, and even Greece, taught Persia the 
most valuable lessons which the sculptors and architects of 
the Great King were quick to learn. The Persians, too, had 
ever a genius for colour, as is proved by their magnificent 
textile fabrics and the splendour of their pottery, and such 
works as the propylwza of Xerxes must have been dreams of 
beauty in spite of their Oriental fantasy. Not the least 
remarkable illustrations in the volume are the admirable 
restorations of M. Chipiez of Persepolis and its monu- 
ments. The translation of both volumes is faithful, lucid, 
and sometimes idiomatic, which meed of praise its imme- 
diate predecessors did not merit. As the work is essen- 
tially valuable for reference, it is a matter for regret that 
the indexes are neither exhaustive nor intelligent. 


The importation of china from the land of its manu- 
facture by the Dutch merchants in the seventeenth century 
had a fatal effect on the art-wares of Europe. French and 
Italian majolica, delft, and all similar wares, were doomed 
from that time to disappear before the porcelain of the 
East, still more before the imitations of that costly material. 
For, as delft had dislodged the wooden trencher and the 
pewter platter, so earthenware dislodged delft from simply 
utilitarian considerations, because it had a harder body and 
a firm, thin, transparent, hard glaze. This ware was a dis- 
covery made in the endeavour to imitate the porcelain of 
china. Another and very artistic ware was a result which 
came out of the introduction of this Eastern import. 
Efforts were made to imitate it as a material not for every- 
day use, but as one that had a beauty quite its own both in 
texture and in its power to take colour. In the absence of 
the knowledge that it was made of a simple, natural earth, 
“kaolin,” various imitations were made that would, it was 
hoped, rival the translucent beauty of the original. Among 
these imitations those of the French chemists of the last 
century are the most remarkable, and the outcome of their 
labours was the “ pate tendre” of Sévres, certainly the most 
beautiful and complete of the many successful guesses at 
the original china body that were made. It had a trans- 
lucent body and a soft glaze that took the pigments used in 
its decoration in a peculiarly beautiful way ; but it failed 
as an imitation of porcelain, inasmuch as it would have 
fused into a formless mass if it had been exposed to the 
heat of a porcelain kiln: hence its distinguishing name, 
“Soft Porcelain.” This manufacture was the delight of 
kings and collectors in the last century—a delight that 
lasted through all political troubles—until the commence- 
ment of the present century, when the general discovery of 
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kaolin, which led to the manufacture of true “china,” 
thrust aside the beautiful “pate tendre” completely and 
for ever. These remarks are suggested by the appearance 
of a sumptuous folio dealing with the history of the “ Soft 
Porcelain of Sévres,” by EpovaRD GARNIER (Nimmo), illus- 
trated with 250 fully-coloured examples of the ware. The 
whole book is done in a way only possible with best French 
work. Each piece illustrated is worthy of a monograph to 
itself and of a place in a national museum. An ample 
and exhaustive table of artists’ marks will suffice, with one 
or two other observations, to give the collector an ability to 
detect forgeries, an enormous number of which exist. We 
may honestly say this monumental work is worthy of its 
intensely interesting subject. 

Ornamental design is a subject that has few reliable ex- 
ponents or professors in thiscountry. Picture-making isthe 
ambition of every art-student, and, in consequence, we have 
to get too many of our decorative designs made by Frenchmen. 
Amongst the best of our few good ornamental designers is 
Mr. Lewis F. Day, who is the author of several books on orna- 
mental art. “ Vature in Ornament” (Batsford) is the latest of 
these, and is probably the best. In it the author goes fully 
and clearly into the relation of natural to ornamental forms. 
Some of us can remember the effort that was made after 
the close of the 1851 Exhibition to banish natural forms from 
decoration. Sir Henry Cole fitted up at Marlborough House 
a Chamber of Horrors, in which were brought together a 
large number of “awful examples” of bad decorative design ; 
and as much of the badness was owing to the maltreatment 
of natural forms, there came about a feeling that the employ- 
ment of natural forms in any way should be avoided in 
ornamentation, and for years Owen Jones and the conven- 
tional principles of Moorish decoration held the field. No 
one dared to have any decoration on wall, ceiling, or floor, 
but simple repeats of geometric or purely conventional forms. 
But they bored us beyond endurance at last. Mr. Ruskin 
tells us how he revolted against the fashion. A brown- 
spotted carpet “in the best taste” had been put down on 
his library floor, but he found it not conducive to brown 
studies, and he forthwith had it taken up and another carpet 
covered with roses put down inits place. And Mr. Ruskin 
was not alone in the discovery that, in spite of the Chamber 
of Horrors, natural forms were capable of yielding us more 
pleasure than the simple geometric patterns. The revolt 
against the use of natural forms was, as is usual in such 
cases, an extreme one—it came as a protest against a wrong 
and bad use. As Mr. Day shows in his treatise, flattened- 
out natural forms arranged geometrically are not necessarily 
good ornament, and the aim of the whole book is to show 
the true relation between the natural and the ornamental, 
and where and how the artist comes in to derive the one 
from the other. The treatise should be in the hands of 
every student of ornamental design. It is profusely and 
admirably illustrated, and well printed. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 

A very good reproduction of Mr. Strupwick’s picture, 
“Elaine,” has recently been issued by the Berlin Photographic 
Company. It was painted in illustration of the lines by 
Tennyson :— 


“, 4 . day by day, 
Leaving her household and good father, climb’d 
That Eastern tower, and entering barr’d her door, 
Stript off the case, and read the naked shield ; 
Now guess’d a hidden meaning in his arms, 
Now made a pretty history to herself, 
Of every dint a sword had beaten in it,’’ 
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The picture lends itself exceptionally well to photograpiy, 
and in consequence the photogravure preserves more than 
is usual the refinements of the artist’s work. 


Jersey maids may be as lovely amongst maids as are 
Jersey cows amongst cattle, but they are not so much talked 
about. Mr. Edwin Douglas has painted a picture, and the 
Autotype Company has reproduced it in a very good plate, 
entitled “ Daughter of a Channel Island,” in which a Jersey 
maid appears amongst Jersey cattle. It is a pleasant picture 
for cattle lovers. We doubt if those who prefer a pretty 
maid to a pretty calf will appreciate it so highly. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Henry Doyte, C.B., R.H.A., Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Ireland, died on the 17th of February. 
Educated as an artist, he practised his pencil incidentally in 
comic work—a good deal under the influence of his famous 
brother Richard—in the early pages of Punch and of the 
extinct Great Gun. In 1858 his unique contribution to the 
Royal Academy was made—a portrait of Cardinal Wiseman, 
through whose interest he was made Commissioner for 
Rome in 1862 in connection with the International Exhi- 
bition. Mr. Doyle was appointed Art Superintendent of the 
Dublin International Exhibition in 1865 ; honorary secre- 
tary at the exhibition of 1872 of the National Portrait 
Gallery ; director of the National Gallery of Ireland in 
1869 ; member of the Royal Hibernian Academy ; Knight 
of the Order of Pius IX. in 1862; and Companion of the 
Bath in 1880. His chief work was his extraordinary 
success in the development of the collection under his 
charge, and bringing it from a position of absolute un- 
importance into rank with the second-class collections of 
the world ; and that on an extremely small grant. But his 
judgment was almost unrivalled, his taste pure, and his 
knowledge profound, and he often recognised and secured 
treasures masked by grime at nominal prices which other 
judges of world-wide repute had passed by unsuspecting. 
He is succeeded by Mr. Walter Armstrong. 


The late Mr. SamuEL Haypon, sculptor, to whose death 
we recently referred, was a pupil of Mr. E. H. Bailey, R.A. 
His works frequently appeared at the Royal Academy 
between 1842 and 1871. His “Perdita,” which occupied 
the place of honour in 1847, was much admired, and, besides 
many other works of the same description, he exhibited a 
number of busts of distinguished persons and personal 
friends. He had recently lived in complete retirement, 
having lost most of his intimate friends, amongst whom 
were Foley, Behnes, Samuel Cousins, Rossetti, and Charles 
Keene. 


Note.—Our attention is called to the fact that, in con- 
nection with Mr. Lewis Day’s recent articles in these 
columns on “ Wall-papers,” the “ poppy design” is that of 
Mr. G. F. Catchpole (not Mr. Brophy), and that it is 
known as the “ Kelvin pattern.” 


A short time ago we criticised with some firmness the 
mistake committed by the Art Union using photogravure 
for its annual plate in preference to employing one of the 
manual arts—steel or copper engraving, mezzotint, or 
etching. The Committee of the Union ask us to state that 
only once has this step been taken. We are glad to make 
known the fact, more especially as the explanation would 
imply that this error of judgment, which was made in 1889, 
is recognised and will, as it was the first, be also the last. 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


By appealing for funds for the completion of ALFRED 
Strevens’s Wellington Monument and its removal to its 
proper site, Sir Frederick Leighton has taken a step be- 
fitting the official head of the artistic community of the 
Empire. He points out that the memorial, stupidly shorn 
of its coronal equestrian statue by Dean Milman, was im- 
properly pushed away into a small side-chapel by that 
cleric and the Chapter. The removal of the monument to 
the nave will cost £1,000, and a further sum will be 
required to complete the equestrian figure on the top. 
The scheme has received the sanction and approval of the 
Cathedral authorities, of the Office of Works, and of the 
Royal Academy ; so that Sir Frederick’s appeal cannot but 
succeed. Meanwhile, Mr. Seymour Haden suggests, with 
as much justice as wit, that, inasmuch as the Academy 
ignored Stevens when living and only two years ago recog- 
nised him as a “ master” at all, the defraying of the entire 
cost by the Academy out of its own fat funds would be a 
graceful act of expiation. For our part, we consider that, 
with still greater justice, the Dean and Chapter might be 
called upon to contribute at least half the amount required, 
as it was by the deed of their predecessors in office—an act 
of inheritance to them which cannot be disowned—that 
there is any cause for outlay at all. And further, as to the 


late Mr. Ayrton must be attributed much of the worry and 
failure of complete success in respect to the memorial—to 
say nothing of his official persecution of the artist—the 
Office of Works should by no means be let off scot-free. 
In the circumstances, then, the justice of the case would be 
met by the cost being incurred in equal parts by the 
Academy, the Cathedral, and the Government. 


SUNDAY OPENING. 


There can be no doubt that the action of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has sensibly advanced the movement in 
favour of the Sunday opening of museums. That after 
explaining to the representative of a daily newspaper his 
opinion that, so long as additional work is not thereby en- 
tailed upon the Sabbath, the opening of museums is a good 
thing, he should proceed to act upon his views, and “open” 
Mr. Barnett’s East-End seven-day exhibition, is a practical 
step which to a certain extent commits the Church to the 
more liberal policy of the working-man’s friend. For our 
own part, we cannot see the justice of the contention of the 
Sunday-closing advocates, that because a proportion—let us 
say, even, a majority—of the population do not think it 
right to attend a museum on Sunday, those who do should 
be prevented from indulging in refining self-instruction and 
rational enjoyment. The opening of a museum compels no 
one to enter its doors, while the closing of it inflicts a hard- 
ship upon a large, sober-minded body of taxpayers, who 
would spend a portion of their only available day in orderly 
contemplation of the beautiful. The Sabbath rest would 
not be broken in upon if Jews, Mussulmans, or others—(we 
do not go so far as to suggest the engagement of the 
employés from the beershops, which at present enjoy all the 
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advantages and emoluments of Sunday opening)—were en- 
gaged as custodians for the preservation of order in place of 
the regular attendants. However this may ultimately be 
arranged, it is clear that the Archbishop would raise the 
whole question from the field of religious politics to that of 
simple administration ; and it may fairly be hoped that it 
will soon be settled through the influence of its latest and 
most powerful adherent. 


ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


The British Luxembourg.—Replying to Mr. Whitmore 
and Mr. Lawson, on the 7th of April, Mr. Goschen stated 
practically that all negotiations between the Government 
and Mr. Tate were at an end ; that he had nothing to say to 
suggestions publicly made as to the fitness of the site either 


_of the late Millbank Prison, where several acres are now 


available, or of the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall, and the 
ground at the rear, while he declared that the National 
Gallery Trustees, “he would not say had bespoken, but, at all 
events, earnestly claimed,” the’ parade-ground behind. The 
London County Council had put forth an unofficial “ feeler,” 
with a view to approaching Mr. Tate again, but he declined, 
apparently, to take any notice of it. Thus the matter 
stands at the time of writing. 


Westminster Abbey.—More than a year ago the contra- 
dictory reports of the Royal Commission appointed to con- 
sider the erection of a Campo Santo were published, and the 
Government naturally seized upon the fact of the disagree- 
ment to allow the matter to drop. Mr. Lefevre revived the 
subject byaddressing a question to Mr. Plunket, and was duly 
informed that no decision had been come to with regard to 
the alternative sites. At the same time, however, he stated 
that the houses in Poet’s Corner and in Old Palace Yard 
stood on ground owned by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
with whom he and the Dean were in communication, with 
a view to the non-renewal of the leases when they expired, 
as they would do within periods ranging from one to twelve 
years from the present time. Truly, with these great art 
schemes all in abeyance —South Kensington Museum, 
Westminster Abbey, and the British Luxembourg—the 
present Government has not established much claim on the 
gratitude of the art-world. 


The Prince Sciarra and the Italian Government.—The 
high-handed proceedings of Prince Sciarra in respect to dis- 
posing of pictures from his collection which were entailed, 
and in respect to which he was bound to retain them as a 
public trust, and exhibit them to the publicat stated times, 
have not unnaturally been the subject of Parliamentary in- 
terpellation and of diplomatic correspondence. It is alleged 
that by spiriting away, in defiance of his Government, four 
of the best-known pictures of his collection—CARAVAGGIO’S 
“Players,” LEoNaRDO DA Vinc1’s “ Modesty and Vanity,” 
RapHAEt’s “ Violin-Players,” and Pervernt’s “St. Sebas- 
tian ”—he has violated not only the conditions of his trust, 
but the new law which has superseded the Pacca Edict. 
Sig. Villari, the Minister of Arts, has announced his intention 
to proceed under this Act, and has requested the assistance 
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of the. French Government to procure the return of the 
smuggled canvases from Paris. The decision of the French 
Cabinet is awaited with anxiety. 


ACQUISITIONS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Two important additions have been recently made to 
the collection of reproductions in the South Kensington 
Museum. The first is a coloured cast taken from the 
portions of the great frieze of the archers, now in the 
Museum of the Louvre at Paris. This frieze, composed of 
bricks, enamelled in brilliant colours, adorned the outside of 
the hall of the throne of Darius I. (521 to 485 B.c.), which 
was destroyed during the reign of Xerxes, his successor. 
The remains were discovered by M. and Mdme. Dieulafoy 
during their excavations at Susa in 1885. The colouring 
has been very faithfully executed, thus making these casts 
very good copies of the old coloured bricks as they may be 
now seen in the upper rooms of the Louvre. The Edin- 
burgh Museum also possesses a similar copy of the archer 
frieze. The other cast is that of the very celebrated, and 
probably most beautiful of all Italian monuments, the 
monument of Carlo Marsuppini, in the Church of Santa 
Croce at Florence. The original is the work of Dkst- 
DERIO DA SETTIGNANO, a sculptor of the greatest promise, 
who died when only thirty-six years old. Carlo Mar- 
suppini (died 1455), in whose honour this monument 
was erected, acted as secretary to Pope Eugenius IV., 
and also to the city of Florence. It is the first time that an 
entire copy of this splendid work has been shown in this 
country. There are similar copies at Edinburgh and 
Dublin. 





RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


The loan collection of pictures at the Guildhall is one 
of which the Corporation may well feel proud. The first 
exhibition of the kind was in 1890, so that this is the 
second essay, and is certainly not one whit inferior to its 
predecessor. In addition to some strongly-representative 
examples of masters of the old Dutch and Flemish schools— 
in which only we seem to miss some specimen of Rubens— 
by British painters, both living and dead, there are many de- 
lightful works. Commencing with REyNoLpDs, whose por- 
trait-group of the Duchess of Devonshire playing with her 
little daughter is the very embodiment of purity and grace, 
the galleries are rich in examples of Romney, GaINs- 
BOROUGH, Erry, TURNER, and other deceased painters of 
note, whilst Sir FREDERICK LeicHTon, Mr. G. F. Warts, 
R.A., Sir Joun Miiiats, W. Q. OncHARDson, R.A., ALMA- 
TapEMA, R.A., and like distinguished men are also seen to 
advantage. Of the contributors Her Majesty the Queen 
graciously lends Lady ButieEr’s “ Rorke’s Drift” and an- 
other picture, and Lord Armstrong, Mr. J. P. Heseltine, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and many other noblemen and gentle- 
men have been content to denude their galleries for the 
time being of what they can scarcely fail to regard as really 
precious art-treasures. Among many vividly-striking sub- 
jects in the exhibition, which in a sense almost mark epochs 
in the history of British art, are the inimitable “Ophelia ” 
and “ Huguenot” pictures of Millais, illustrating at its 
best the Pre-Raphaelite movement of forty years ago, and 
“The Casuals,” by Mr. LuKE Fixpks, exhibited in 1876, or 
just twenty-two years later. The latter picture, we are 


glad to find, was quite incorrectly described in these 
columns a year ago by a writer who complained that it 
had sadly perished. Nor less distinctive in their way are 
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Ceci Lawson’s well-known Grosvenor Gallery landscape, 
“Tn the Minister’s Garden,” or “The Old Gate,” by Frep- 
ERICK WALKER, another young painter of whom, as of 
poor Lawson, it may be said, “ He died too soon for friend- 
ship, not for fame!” The ripe imagination and scho- 
larly knowledge of Mr. Watts, R.A., are sufficiently shown 
in his “Love and Life” and “Paolo and Francesca ;” 
and the “Hearty Welcome,” by Mr. Alma-Tadema, is a 
possession of which Sir Henry Thompson may well be 
envied. 

The Royal Society of British Artists has a large col- 
lection of close upon six hundred pictures, with half-a- 
dozen pieces of sculpture. The President, Mr. WykE 
Bay.iss, sends several examples of his skill, the principal 
of which are “The Golden Duomo, Pisa,” an impressively 
fine work, perhaps a trifle black in colour, and “The 
Ambulatory in Chartres Cathedral,” which is somewhat 
less important, but in many respects equally interesting. 
Mr. Epear Bunpy exhibits rather an amusing picture in 
“For Future Use,” a pretty-looking little girl secreting 
herself behind some curtains as she plays eavesdropper to 
lovers exchanging their vows of fidelity in a bay-window. 
Two figure-studies, having the charm of a sense of beauty, 
are “At the Spring,” by Cartron A. Smiru, and “A 
Quiet Day in Port,” a fisher-girl gazing over the side of 
a pier, by Haynes Kine. What, however, we should have 
no hesitation in saying is the best picture in the exhibition 
in its evident earnestness, strong individual character, and 
sound technique, is “Faith,” a venerable dame telling her 
beads at her devotions, on a prie-dieuw chair, by HuBERT 
Vos. The artist’s delineation of old age is here tender 
and subtle without being servile. Other pictures we noticed 
in this very large collection as being of more than ordinary 
value are “ The Last of the Light,” a river-bank scene with 
fading day, by Netson Dawson ; “ Nearly Home,” a beau- 
tiful landscape, by YEEND Kine; “The River Glideth at 
its own Sweet Will,” by J. E. Grace; and others by A. W. 
WEEDON, W. J. Morcan, Ropert Mor ey, Eva Ho.tyer, 
G. 8. Know .es, and L. C. HENLEy. 


The popular French Gallery in Pall Mall gives evidence 
if anything of a rather increasing vitality in its thirty- 
ninth annual exhibition. Influenced apparently by the 
attractions of the Barbizon school, of which we all now 
hear so much, the proprietors of the gallery decorate one 
of their walls with rather a choice selection of works. 
The rest of the collection owes much to the gifted pencils 
of Gérome, MunkKacsy, Fire, SEILER, and Fritz von 
UHDE. 

The Continental Gallery in New Bond Street continues 
its exhibitions of works by French masters. In its pre- 
sent collection are examples of AUBLET, BRIDGMAN, Rosa 
BonHEvR, Boucué, Corot, Dusure Frére, Davusieny, 
InerEs, MILLET, ALFRED STEVENS, and JAN VAN BEERs, 
who may at least be considered a “French master” by 
adoption. This last-named painter, by the way, reproduces 
“The Handkerchief of St. Veronica,” with the face of the 
Saviour seen with open or closed eyes, according to the 
distance at which the visitor views the work. An interesting 
feature are the first and last Salon pictures of Daubigny. 
The former, “St. Jerome at Prayer,” was painted in 1840, 
when the-master was but twenty-three years of age, a fine, 
richly-coloured, dark landscape, in which the saint scarcely 
plays any very important part ; and “Inthe Orchard,” dated 
1876, or only two years before the painter’s death—a rather 
powerful picture, with apple-trees and those gathering the 
fruit. 
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Mr. W. H. Barrett has been illustrating the “Tidal 
Seine” in a collection of fifty-six cabinet pictures at the 
Gallery of the Fine Art Society. The young artist has, as 
we are aware, a rising reputation, of which there is evidence 
in his pictures exhibited in the chief galleries and also in 
his tolerably well-known painting of the “ Members of the 
Savage Club.” He is an observant student of nature, and 
has a reauy sense of thai which is beautiful and picturesque. 
His works which we are at present noticing are somewhat 
more of the order of suggestive than of finished and refined 
art. His portraiture of the Seine, in many of its delightful 
aspects, is fully reached. 

The pictures at the Goupil Gallery in New Bond Street 
by THEOPHILE DE Bock were interesting as being by an 
artist but little known in this country, whilst he is by some 
considered to be the Rousseau of Holland. Born in 1852, 
he is comparatively a young man, and after working with 
wine merchant at Amsterdam and in a railway goods 
office at the Hague, his artistic predilections proved to 
be so strong that his father recognised the fact that his 
natural talent was for art, and he was permitted to receive 
his training in the studio of Van Borselen. The scenery 
of Holland afforded him the opportunity of developing his 
taste, and sketching and painting effects of storm or of 


nature in her more placid mood, and, realising the various - 


seasons, he rapidly made his way to fame. Of his pic- 
tures in the gallery expressive examples were “ Moonlight,” 
“A Cottage by the Wood,” “A Summer’s Day,” and “ Land- 
scape in the Dunes,” embracing both rain and sunshine 
aspects. Suffice it to say that his work carries with it its 
own stamp of absolute truthfulness, if not of genius. 

The “small collection” of Mr. WHIsTLER’s paintings, 
which has been exhibited at the Goupil Gallery is ad- 
mirably representative. The controversy which raged so 
long concerning Mr. Whistler’s talent is closed for ever, and 
his exhibition is a practical and eloquent refutation of in- 
judicious criticism. The painter has been called eccentric, 
whereas his style is sanity itself ; he has been charged with 
monotony, when the truth is that his versatility is amazing. 
His gay colours have been denounced as “soot and grime,” 
and a visit to the Goupil Gallery makes you rub your eyes 
and wonder what in the world the critics have been about. 
The series of nocturnes is the most interesting of Mr. 
Whistler’s work. The simple and lovely harmonies are 
an enduring delight. What can be more beautifully mys- 
terious than the “ Valparaiso” or “The Falling Rocket” ? 
The dignified full-length portraits at this hour need no 
praise. Already they have taken on the air and sobriety 
of classics, and their restraint and elegance give them 
a-place unique and apart in the realm of art. Half-a- 
dozen “ primitive” examples of Mr. Whistler’s art give an 
historical interest to the exhibition. “The Music-room,” 
different as it is from the later works, has a quaint charm 
of its own, while the “Lange Leizen” and “The Gold 
Screen” may perhaps convince the perverse that Mr. 
Whistler has not devised his harmonies and arrangement 
because he is incapable of precise drawing. 

Mr. Surron Patmer’s method is old-fashioned and 
conscientious, and those who admire the elaborate treat- 
ment of water-colour will find entertainment in his drawings 
of “ Vales and Dales of Derbyshire and Yorkshire,” which 
have been shown at the Fine Art Society’s. However, 
their colour is cold, they leave nothing to the imagination, 
and, the facts of nature being expressed in detail rather 
than suggested, their effect is trivial, and even troublesome. 
However, Mr. Palmer made an excellent choice in the 


valleys of Yorkshire. Few places in England have the 
beauty—which springs of the union of man with nature— 
of Richmond, Rievaulx, and the Wharfe at Bolton ; and if 
Mr. Palmer has failed to treat his subject with distinc- 
tion, his drawings will doubtless serve to call up pleasant 
reminiscences. 

Mr. Ausrey Hunt's sketches of “ Native Life in and 
around Tangier,” which have been exhibited at the Dowdes- 
well Gallery, are fortunate alike in theme and handling. 
In the bright colours, strong lights, and deep shadows of 
Tangier there is no lack of artistic material, and Mr. Hunt’s 
picturesque method and broad treatment have made the 
best of it. He is content to suggest effects, rather than to 
represent all that he sees with literal accuracy, and his 
exhibition is a pleasing contrast to the many examples of 
conscientious perversion of nature which have been seen of 
late. ; 

The same praise may not be given to Mr. C. A. HERNE’s 
drawings of London churches, which have been exhibited 
at the same gallery. The painter’s style is small and 
niggled, and whatever elements of picturesqueness there are 
in the streets of London are lost in his patient records of 
clumsy architecture. The faithful parishioner is doubtless 
proud to see his conventicle immortalised in water-colour, 
but Mr. Herne’s method is no more artistic than steno- 
graphy, and surely there are thousands of pictures better 
worth showing than these. 

Mr. J. H. V. Fisuer’s “ Drawings in the Stour Valley ” 
have an unquestionable power. The colour is too often 
unpleasant, and the skies are forced and melodramatic ; but 
Mr. Fisher does not use a camel’s-hair brush, and he treats 
water-colour as though it had a genuine artistic capability. 
His style is strong and broad, and when he has conquered 
his prejudice in favour of purple-and-gold he should pro- 
duce admirable work in water-colour. 

Two pretty Italian girls, one a brunette and the other a 
blonde, “ Dark and Fair,” by C. Van HAANEN, are a picture 
forming the piece de resistance of McLean’s exhibition in 
the Haymarket. A devoted follower of Van Haanen, and 
one who does not hesitate to follow that master in much of 
his motive in art, EUGENE DE BLAas has a picture in the 
gallery, “The Momentous Question,” which, whilst the 
subject is as old as time—the wooing of two fond lovers 
—is somewhat a new version of the oft-told tale, and is 
also brightly rendered. A noble life-size study of a lion’s 
head, “ The King of the Forest,” is a picture painted only 
last year by Geza VasTaGuH, an artist of whom. perhaps, we 
know but too little in this country. “The Bulwarks of 
Scotland” is one of those rocky scenes on, we rather think, 
the Aberdeenshire coast, in which the artist, PereER GRAHAM, 
R.A., delights, and which he paints with so much natural- 
ness and vigour. L. LuermirrE, HENRY Moore, A.R.A., 
and J. 8S. Nose also have good pictures here. 

“ Africa in London” would be a not inappropriate title 
for the collection of pictures by Messrs. FRANK BRANGWYN 
and Witt1AmM Hunt, shown at the Japanese Gallery in 
New Bond Street. The artists visited South Africa, we 
believe, for the purpose of furnishing material for this 
exhibition, and taking in hand the illustration of the 
scenery in all its varied detail, and the native races in their 
ordinary life and occupations. The result has been a very 
marked success. The studies by Mr. Brangwyn show the 
result of rapid sketching, and are evidently painted from 
nature direct. 

A collection of specially-commissioned pictures by Mr. 
E. M. Wimperis, R.L, has been on exhibition by Messrs. 
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Frost and Reed, the enterprising Bristol firm. The work of 
Mr. Wimperis, one of the leading members of the Royal 
Institute, is too well known as a landscape-painter, and in 
a sense a follower of David Cox, to demand any fresh 
criticism: here. His recent exhibition at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries—one of the most satisfactory of one-man shows— 
was duly noticed in these columns; that at Bristol is 
inspired chiefly by the landscape of Yorkshire. 


NOTABILIA. 


M. AcHILLE Jacquet has been elected to succeed the 
late M. Henriquel-Dupont in the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts. 

Messrs. St. GEorGE Hare, NisBet, McIver GRIERSON, 
and Davipson Knowtes have been elected members of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 


The value of works of art exported from England to 
the United States during the fourth quarter of last year 
amounted to £14,345, a decrease of £26,152 in comparison 
with the previous year. 


The “Society of the Rosy + Cross”—which was started 
with so loud a flourish of trumpets, but which we took the 
liberty of laughing at a few months ago—is reported to be 
dissolved, by reason of a “quarrel of faith” between its 
“Sar” and the Count de La Rochefoucauld. 


In constructing the canal of Briare, the engineer in 
charge has stumbled upon the ancient Roman town of 
Gannes on the Loire, between Chatillon and Beaulieu. 
A fine marble-paved bath has been unearthed, as well as 
many jewels, coins, implements, &c. At the end of the 
year the ruins will have to make way for the canal. 


We have from time to time warned our readers against 
false Corots, Millets, Troyons, and other pictures, for the 
production of which a factory was supposed to be in ex- 
istence. We are glad to hear that one of the negotiators 
of these clever forgeries—Tesson by name—has been con- 
demned to a gratifying term of imprisonment. 


The Committee which was appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the Raphael Cartoons, with a view to their 
return to Hampton Court Palace, has made known its 
decision. It has been resolved that the cartoons shall not 
be removed from the South Kensington Museum, but shall 
remain there, subject to some slight alterations with respect 
to their exhibition. 

An agitation is being carried on in France in favour 
of a new coinage. Simultaneously, it is stated by M. 
Mazerolles that he has discovered that the hitherto ac- 
cepted idea that the merit of stamping or striking coins 
by the die-stamp or lever belongs to Nicolas Briot is 
false, as at the commencement of the sixteenth century 
it was in use in Germany, whither Henri II. sent to have 
it reported upon, and it was in use in France in 1551. 

During the past year the following works have been 
added to the National Gallery of Scotland :—“ Portrait of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau,” by ALLAN Ramsay; “ Dutch 
Boors Drinking,” by D. Tenters ; “ Portraits of Two Boys,” 
attributed to KARL VAN MANDER ; “ Venus and Adonis,” by 
Van PoELENBURG ; and two landscapes by GuarpI. These 
were acquired by purchase. Davin Scort’s “ Philoctetes 


Left by the Greek Fleet” was presented by Mr. J. W. 
Cousin; Sir Henry Rarsurn’s “ Portrait of A. Rolland 
Esq.,” was deposited by the 8.P.C.K. of Scotland ; and one 
of Opie’s finest portraits of himself by Mr. Brownlee 
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Hunter. Of these the portrait of Rousseau and “Dutch 
Boors Drinking” have been reproduced in this Magazine 
on p. 250, while the Opie will shortly appear as well. 


OBITUARY. 


The death of Mr. Jonn SADDLER, at the age of seventy- 
nine, is the sadder that it was by his own hand. With his 
survivors, Mr. Stacpoole and Mr. Lumb Stocks, he may 
be said to have carried on the traditions of line-engraving 
almost to the limits of its existence. The assistant—in 
some respects, the ghost—first of George Cooke, and then 
of John and Thomas Landseer, he worked on the plates 
after the pictures of their relative, Sir Edwin. Among 
these were “ Braemar,” “The Twins,” and “The Children 
of the Mist.” He was engaged as well on reproductions 
from the works of Mme. Rosa Bonheur—of whose “ Horse 
Fair” he contributed half—of Turner, and others. His 
last plate was Doré’s “ Vale of Tears.” The portrait of Mr. 
Walter, of the 7%mes, which, begun by Holl, was finished by 
Professor Herkomer, is still uncompleted. Mr. Saddler 
died at Wokingham, in Berkshire. 


M. FERDINAND BARBEDIENNE, the eminent founder of 


.the great Parisian house, has died in his eighty-second 


year. Employed at a paper-merchant’s from 1832 to 1834, 
he was fortunate enough in. that year to make the ac- 
quaintance of a clever artisan, ACHILLE CoLLas by name. 
The latter had invented an instrument by which he could 
accurately reproduce in full or reduced size objects in the 
round or in relief. Barbedienne quickly appreciated the 
value of the invention, and combined forces with Collas 
for the working of his patent. This resulted in the 
foundation of the celebrated house of Barbedienne, which, 
giving employment to six hundred workmen, has repro- 
duced the great works of classic art in many of the prin- 
cipal museums, as well as “published” the works of the 
principal living sculptors of France. In fact, in the latter 
department, he did what Messrs. Belman and Ivey and 
Mr. Collie are aiming at doing here, and his efforts were 
acknowledged and rewarded by his being named suc- 
cessively Officer and Commander of the Legion of Honour. 


We regret, also, since our last obituary, to have to 
record the death of M. Aucust LEtorr at the age of 
ninety-two, the history and anecdote-painter, who gained 
a second-class medal in 1841, and was named Knight of the 
Legion of Honour in 1870 ; of M. ALoys FeLLmany, the 
promising Swiss painter, who was born at Lucerne in 1855, 
and who is represented in the museums of Dresden and 
Strasburg; of M. GaBrieL Farait, the sculptor, at the 
age of fifty-four, whose charmingly-executed statues and 
busts have been for many years admired in the Salon ; of 
the well-known “romantic” painter, M. Van HoLLEBEKE, 
for some years blind, but whose “Death of Breughel,” 
“The Miser,” and similar works, will be remembered ; of 
the landscape-painter, Herr W1Lt1BaLD Wex, of Munich ; 
of the eminent Viennese sculptor, HErInR1cH NATTER, whose 
numerous fine busts and statues of the worthies of Austria 
and Germany—notably that of Prince Bismarck—occupy 
so many prominent public places; and of that highly- 
promising flower- and landscape-painter, M. CHARLES 
Tuomas, whose brilliant “Eve of the Festival” obtained 
for him a third-class medal at the Salon of 1886. He was 
only thirty-five years of age. The deaths of the late Mr. 
JoHN RuinpD and Mr. ALFRED TiDey are referred to in 
our “ I]lustrated Note-book.” 
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GHOSTS AGAIN. 


We regret to observe that after an absence of ten years 
or thereabouts the sculptor’s ghost has resumed his walk in 
the exhibition-rooms of the Royal Academy. The deus ex 
machind, which a decade since so bewildered the minds of 
learned judges and counsel, and mystified the British jury- 
man and British public alike, has reappeared with extra- 
ordinary effrontery, to the no little disgust of the artist and 
the judge of sculpture. It would be hardly fair, however, 
to blame the “ghost” for stalking. He is generally an 
artist of talent who has not had the good fortune to bring 
his work before the public and the buyer, whose store of 
money is not sufficient to enable him to withstand in- 
difference or to provide for his wants while his talent is 
slowly bearing down public ignorance and neglect, and 
conquering the recognition he deserves. He thus is forced 
to accept, and that not without gratitude, the permanent 
paid position of “assistant” to a sculptor, whose work he 
executes in great part, if not wholly, and for whom he 
supplies the “artistic merit.” Our emphatic condemnation 
is reserved for the so-called “sculptor,” his exploiter, who 
buys his brains and genius, perhaps, and certainly his 
executive power, and who does not hesitate for the part he 
plays as employer and middleman, to assume the credit and 
accept the emoluments which should belong to another. 
These advantages may perhaps be claimed by him in a 
spirit purely commercial, and be recognised as a business 
transaction by a purblind and ignorant public ; but from the 
artistic point of view the position is too indefensible and 
too contemptible to need further exposition at our hands. 
It was necessary for us to point the matter out in view of 
the success of at least one prominent work in the Royal 
Academy ; but the artist world, which has already recognised 
and pronounced upon the trick, needs no enlightenment 
as to the persons who, lacking alike artistic intelligence 
and honesty, seek by their questionable but commonplace 
manceuvres to acquire the honours and advantages that come 
so hardly to so many a genuine artist, with his patient life of 
unrequited toil, of neglected talent, and unmerited poverty. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


The New English Art Club has gained in catholicity, 
and lost something of its distinction. The members have 
fallen short of their earlier achievement, and the outsiders 
they have admitted scarcely justify the complaisance of the 
Hanging Committee. But, in spite of shortcomings, the 
exhibition at the Dudley Gallery is inspiring, and of good 
hope for the future. Above all, it is well that one gallery at 
least in London should admit the experiments of those for 
whom academic ideals are unsatisfying and who are deter- 
mined to win or lose among the advanced. Mr. STEER, the 
most talented of the school, has not this year done himself 
justice, and his portrait, if less mannered than his earlier 
works, is also less interesting in colour, and it is treated 
without conviction. Mr. Sickert sent nothing but a small 
landscape, while Mr. Starr’s works were more common- 
place, and worthy of wall-space at an official exhibition. 
The “Portrait Study” by Prince Pierre TRoUBETSKOY 
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gave an air of advancement to the gallery, but it was 
impossible to get far enough away from it for a fair 
appreciation, and it seemed handled without subtlety or 
Jinesse. The growth of the primitive was noteworthy on 
every wall, and it is perhaps a sign of revolution that Mr. 
Macpovueat’s “ Passing of Spring” found a place. The 
two full-length portraits by Mr. CHaRtes FursE are re- 
fined in colour and admirably composed, while two small 
water-colour drawings by Mr. BraBazon would confer glory 
upon any exhibition, and Mr. Rocur’s landscape is strongly 
painted andimaginatively conceived. However, the success 
of the New English Art Club isin the future rather than in 
the present: at least, it combines with the love of new 
methods the faculty of attracting to itself the freshest 
talents. 

The Nineteenth Century Art Society, in Conduit Street, 
has enlarged its galleries, and continues to fulfil its useful 
functions, though its appeal is rather to those anxious to 
furnish vacant walls than to the exacting lovers of art. 
Time was when many a promising amateur in the chrysalis 
state exhibited on its walls, and, selling, developed into a 
professional artist. We have been unable in the present 
exhibition to detect his presence. It is curious to see how 
assiduously many of the English painters of the hour have 
a quasi-amateur following, and instructive to note how 
certain mannerisms strike us when reproduced divorced from 
their condoning merits. The water-colours are generally 
far in advance of the oils, but this season the inequality 
is less marked. Some few better drawings and canvases, 
bearing known names, tend to leaven the mass. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the minor exhibitions 
lately opened has been that held at the Continental Gallery, 
in Bond Street, which, though until this year somewhat 
aggressively devoted to the nude, gives us a very in- 
structive reflection of the current phases of the develop- 
ment of French art. A fine pastel drawing by M. G. 
Botpint, “ After the Opera,” a lady passing through the 
corridors of the opera-house after the performance, dis- 
played the artist’s usual directness and freedom, but more 
than his usual distinction. M. P. A. Besnarp’s plein 
air, garish, and dexterous “Vision de Femme” it was 
profitable to study in connection with Prince TrouBerz- 
Koy’s “ Study for a Portrait ” at the New English Art Club. 
But the chief interest undeniably centred in the pictures by 
M. JAN VAN Beers, two of them, “ Miss Ada Rehan as Lady 
Teazle,” and a dainty little full-length portrait called “A 
Reverie,” being expressly painted by the famous Belgian for 
this year’s English art-market. The reason they were not 
sent to the Academy has been somewhat variously stated. 
As a matter of fact, the painter has found works of his 
exhibited in Piccadilly in previous years somewhat dulled 
before removal by the experimental finger of British 
curiosity, and henceforth hesitates to exhibit where glazing 
is not permissible. He has succeeded in producing an 
admirable portrait of the reigning American comedienne-— 
though the expression is a thought too cynical—and one which 
is very beautiful in its treatment of costly draperies, and 
finished with the usual elaboration and panel-like effect. 
“My Heart is Over the Sea” is pretty in sentiment and 
execution, a modern lady in black-and-white frock standing 
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on the verdant edge of a sea-cliff looking wistfully to the 
horizon. 

It is not too much to say that the Black-and-White 
Exhibition of Messrs. Cassell and Co. has taken a position 
which should belong rightly to an official society of im- 
portance such as exists in France. No style of brush, pencil, 
or pen-and-ink work was absent, and few artists of first-class 
ability unrepresented. The collection marked accurately 
the highwater-mark of execution in this branch of art, and 
asserted the position of the firm which fosters it. Truly, 
the publisher and the manufacturer are effectually super- 
seding the Church and the Prince as the true art-patrons. 

Messrs. Henry Graves and Co. have been exhibiting, 
prior to its reproduction, a picture by Mr. Toomas M. Hemy, 
called the “ Wreck of the Birkenhead,” the subject being of 
intense literary interest and treated with very considerable 
artistic skill. The artist has chosen the moment when it 
was evident that all on board the ill-fated ship could not 
be saved, and we look forward along the ship’s deck: on 
the poop stand the scarlet soldiery, serene and determined, 
the vessel heeling over a little to starboard, and the waters 
creeping up the angle of the planking to their feet. In the 
upper part of the canvas we see the forepart of the vessel 
beyond the waist almost end-on on the rocks, and, above, 
the tracery of the huge spars which bar the quiet sky 
coldly blue with the steely light of coming dawn. Admirably 
observed are all the attitudes, correct all the technical 
details, whilst the story tells itself. But both from a 
dramatic and esthetic standpoint the group in the fore- 
ground calls for a little more concentration : the eye needs 
one or two dominant figures, and the mind asks for a 
central hero or heroes. 

Mr. ALFRED Warp has been showing some little studies 
of Essex, Suffolk, and Surrey scenery, at Messrs. C. E. 
Clifford’s, 200, Piccadilly, all unpretentious, some pleasant 
in colour and excellent in local sentiment, but many dis- 
tinctly wanting in atmosphere. In his “ Death’s Mantle,” 
a figure subject, he is very tender in the poetry of his 
conception—kindly Death throwing his mantle over the 
stiffening body of the beloved ; but has been less successful 
in realisation. 

Miss C. M. Nicuots, of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers, has been holding a small exhibition of her work 
with brush and needle, to which she has given the title of 
“Gleanings by Woodland and Wave.” Her water-colours 
are a little hard in line, a fault we have noticed in others 
who are etchers first. A sixteenth-century Norwich court- 
yard struck us as being very happy in composition and 
colour, and some of the oil sketches of wayside subjects and 
bits of common were well selected. Nevertheless it was 
pleasant to turn to the dry-points and find the temperament 
of the artist expressing itself with much more felicity on 
kindred subjects. 

The Society of Scottish Artists, which was formed last 
autumn, under the presidentship of the Marquis of Huntly, 
have opened their first exhibition in the National Galleries, 
Edinburgh. It is particularly strong in the landscape 
department, the opportunity having been taken advantage 
of by many of the more capable younger painters of the 
North to produce works of unusual size and importance. 
Mr. James CADENHEAD shows an impressive subject of 
Druid’s stones standing in moonlight upon a desolate moor ; 
Mr. C. H. Wootrorp, in his “ November,” portrays with 
much vigour the stress and fierceness of a storm; Mr. 
Mason Hunter deals effectively upon an extended canvas, 
largely touched, with “Cloud and Sunshine, Kintyre.” The 
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most striking of the landscapes, however, are those by Mr. 
Rosert Nostx, one of the most active originators of the 
Society, whose “Summer Evening,” “ Evening Glow,” “ Corn- 
field,” and other works, display those qualities of brilliant 
and glowing tone which are well-known to frequenters 
of the London exhibitions. Mr. R. B. Nisset, to whose 
exertions also the display owes much of its success, con- 
tributes a series of his quietly effective water-colours, which 
have not a little kinship with the productions of the early 
English school. Among the figure-pictures, Mr. BuRN 
Murpocu has an important religious subject, “A Nun’s 
Dream of the Nativity,” and a clever sparkling ball-room 
scene; Mr. R. Payton Ret sends several of his graceful 
genre subjects; Mr. Courts MIcHIE depicts a Spanish 
cloister with a nun instructing a peasant child: and in 
portraiture, Mr. Jonn Bowre exhibits a thoroughly 
characteristic likeness of the Rev. Walter Smith, D.D., and 
Mr. P. A. Hay paints a meeting of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh. Several of the members of the 
Royal Scottish Academy contribute, the President sending 
an excellent portrait of J. R. Findlay, Esq. ; and the London 
artists are well represented. A number of canvases by the 
old masters are included, chiefly from the collection of Mr. 
Arthur Sanderson, the most notable of his contributions 
being a powerful early REMBRANDT, a seated portrait of an 
old lady. A small but well-selected gathering of sculpture 
has been brought together, including in addition to local 
exhibits, busts by some of the best London men, and ex- 
amples of Roprn, BaryE, and Rory. 


An exhibition of original etchings of more than ordinary 
interest is on view at the Municipal Art Gallery of Wolver- 
hampton. Six artists are represented: Mr. F. Seymour 
HApDEN, Professor H. HERKoMER, R.A., Professor A. LEGRos, 
Mr. SAMUEL PatM_r, Mr. FRANK SHorT, and Mr. CHARLES 
J. Watson, and there are about twenty examples of each 
man’s work. The feature of the exhibition is a very fine 
collection of Samuel Palmer’s work, lent by his son. Not 
only are there one or more impressions from every plate 
the artist etched, but a large number of the proofs are of 
unique interest, several of them having Palmer’s directions 
to the printer written on the margin. There are five 
impressions of “The Herdsman.” Nos. 38 and 39 are 
trial proofs when the plate was unfinished; No. 40 is 
perhaps one of the finest impressions in existence, before 
the sky was dulled by overwork ; Nos. 36 and 37 are proofs 
of the plate in its published state. Probably never 
before has such a fine collection of Palmer’s work been 
exhibited. The place of honour on the opposite wall is 
given to Seymour Haden. Twelve proofs are lent by the 
artist, including “ Mytton Hall,” “Old Willesby House,” 
“An Essex Farm,” and a touched proof of “ Encombe 
Woods,” in which the sky has been partially erased. The 
remainder are lent by a local collector, and include “ Sunset 
on the Thames,” “A Sunset in Ireland,” “Agamemnon,” 
and “Shere Mill Pond.” Going to the beginning of 
the catalogue, there is a good show of works by Frank 
Short, including several of the Bosham set, some of the 
Mersey set, “The Entrance to the Mersey,” among others, 
“Low Tide and Rye Long Pier Deserted,” and his most 
recent plate, “The Rope Walk.” On the other side of the 
Palmers there hang about twenty of Professor Herkomer’s 
recent works, including most of those shown this year at 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and at the Fine Art 
Society’s Gallery. Charles J. Watson is well represented by 
a series of works extending over some fourteen years. “S. 
Jacque, Lisieux,” and “S. Etienne du Mont, Paris” are his 
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best works. The last collection is that of Professor Legros. 
In portraiture there are “M. Hector Berlioz” and “G. F. 
Watts, R.A. ;” in landscape, “ Le Canal,” “ Un Orage,” and 
“Le Long de la Rive ;” and in peasant subjects, “Etude 
de Téte,” “Un Mendiant,” and “Le Désespéré.” The ex- 
hibition is a good one, and is organised in the right way. 
The catalogue aims at instructing those whose knowledge of 
etching is very slight, and though the notes err somewhat 
on the side of brevity, they should prove useful. Other 
provincial art galleries would do well to follow the ex- 
ample of Wolverhampton. 


The “XX.” have held their ninth exhibition. When 
the first was opened no one ever thought that they would 
live so long. The opposition in the papers seemed too 
strong, the public too adverse, their friends too few and 
scattered. Prophets of ill foretold that the “XX.” would 
themselves be the first to quarrel, and that nothing could 
hinder them from devouring each other. What has saved 
them is the variety of their aims. This has not been 
clearly understood in France, or even in Belgium. It was 
supposed that to speak of a man as one of the “ XX.” was 
to dub him impressionist. This is an utter blunder. 
Though neo-impressionism has, indeed, asserted itself in 
the exhibitions of the Twenty, symbolism and realism also 
hold their own. Hence the “ XX.” form a group, but not 
a school. They have no exclusive programme, or tendency 
in common ; they are an association, but not a union. For 
the last five years, more particularly, they have become 
widely known. This is partly owing to the fact that 
some of them have exhibited with the “ Independents” at 
Paris, and to the recognition given in London to one of 
their body, M. Fernanp Knoprr. Their show this year 
was especially remarkable, though no whit less audacious 
than in former seasons. Among the painters who devote 
themselves to the application of colour in minute sub- 
division—called pointillistes, which may be freely rendered 
stipplers—the most conspicuous were M. Sicnac and M. 
Van RysseELBerGHE. The former exhibited a series of 
sea-views, full of bold but true effects of light ; the latter 
sends three portraits, admirable as likenesses, but es- 
pecially noteworthy for the delicacy of their tinting and 
shading. In direct opposition to this artist’s technique, 
we have M. Fernand Knopff, with his literary choice 
of subject, his smooth, oily brushwork, his determined 
finish and refinement. This year he took for the motto 
of one of his pictures a line by Christina Rossetti—* I 
lock my door upon myself,” since exhibited in the New 
Gallery. The “XX.” have opened their doors to artists 
eager to apply their art to industrial decoration. Thus 
they invited M. De La HeErcue, of Paris, to become an 
exhibitor. He is a very capital potter, but more especially 
he triumphs in his glazes. The most exquisite hues are 
blended on his vases and dishes—the tints of fruit, the 
lustre of metals, the glow of winter sunshine, the dim 
effulgence of old painted glass. Side by side with him we 
find the two English ornamental artists, Mr. IMAGE and Mr. 
Horne, whose work has undoubted style, but their attach- 
ment to Byzantine and Gothic models often degenerates 
into imitation. M. CAMILLE Pissaro, a neo-impressionist in 
his pictures, betrays Japanese influence in his woodcuts. Two 
_ sculptors, M. BartHotomé and M. C. MEunIER, exhibited, 
one “A Little Crying Girl,” and the other “The Prodigal 
Son.” In different ways they are both admirable works. 


Messrs. Liberty, of Regent Street, have embarked on an 
enterprise which, though no doubt commercial in its im- 
mediate object, is exceedingly interesting both from a 
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patriotic and an artistic standpoint. They are throwing 
the gis of their custom over the attempt to revive British 
silk-weaving, especially that of Spitalfields. Early in the 
century London possessed no fewer than 24,000 looms, and 
employed 60,000 hands ; but the industry gradually dwindled 
after Free Trade came in, and was practically extinguished 
by the treaties of 1860. For years it has been almost entirely 
in the hands of the French ; with the result that the Lyons 
and other silks have gradually become more and more 
charged with foreign and stiffening matter until at last a 
French fabric of pure silk has become to all intents and 
purposes a thing of the past. At the same time, the effects 
of the monopoly have acted hurtfully on French design, 
which has repeated itself and grown mannered and cramped. 
It has now been found possible to produce all-silk fabrics 
more cheaply at Spitalfields, Bradford, and Glasgow than 
across the Straits; and for the revived industry artists 
have been engaged to adapt to European needs and tastes 
some of the best decorative schemes of ancient Persia and 
modern Japan. The beauty and delicacy of some of the 
sumptuous fabrics exhibited by Messrs. Liberty in their 
display of “ British Renaissance” silks augur well for the 
future of the revival, and prove especially attractive to 
those who care to note how Oriental designs are influencing 
the industrial arts of England. 

To enhance the attractions of the recent exhibition of 
her pupils’ work, certain known artists lent some of their 
pictures and drawings to Mrs. WesLEY Hunt, with the result 
that the walls of the Art School in Colville Road, at Bays- 
water, were covered with an interesting little collection. 
“Content,” by Mr. Hay CaMpBELL, and “ The Independent 
Voter,” by Mr. A. ELPHINSTONE, were pleasantly humorous. 
Mr. J. W. Linton sent a strong landscape drawing, and 
Mrs. Hunt and her daughter were effectively represented. 
Classes for sketching in the more picturesque and ancient 
of the Metropolitan churches form a happy feature in 
Mrs. Wesley Hunt’s system. 


REVIEWS. 

“A History of Water-Colour Painting in England,” by 
Gitpert R. RepGRAve (London: Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co., 1892). By the labours of the brothers Redgrave — 
Richard, R.A., and Samuel, the compiler of “ A Dictionary 
of Artists of the English School,” and joint-author of “A 
Century of Painters”—the literature of this subject was 
enriched long ago by some solid and reliable work, of a 
nature involving infinite patience, such as “no man believeth 
but he that hath made the trial.” To Mr. Gilbert Redgrave, 
a member of the same good stock, we were indebted quite 
recently for a work on those eminent old masters of the 
school, David Cox and Peter de Wint, in which, although 
there might be nothing very new—respecting the former, 
at least—the merits of judicious selection and lucid 
exposition were still conspicuous. The present volume, 
which follows so closely on the appearance of Mr. Roget’s 
copious and exhaustive history of the Old Water-Colour 
Society, claims only to be an outline of a great subject. 
Within the limits of one slender volume, however, no more 
was possible ; and as the writer has managed to keep clear 
of the over-enthusiasm of one school of English criticism, 
and to escape the cold-blooded depreciation of a more 
recent faction, the candid reader may at least be thankful. 
It may be that books such as the one under notice are 
chiefly compiled for the amateur ; for your amateur amuses 
while your artist disciplines himself. The latter knows, 
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and the amateur cannot be expected to know, that the real 
mysteries of the craft, the true guides and handbooks of 
art, are contained in bits of priceless talk heard in the 
studio, or found among jottings in notes and prefaces to 
catalogues, which the artist and the expert garner and 
treasure up. Mr. Redgrave has given brief biographical 
notices of some of the best-known professors of water-colour 
art, and illustrated his book with three-and-thirty plates 
from examples of their work. Now that the literary history 
of water-colour art has been so completely traced out, the 
direction in which it would appear that investigation should 
be pursued in the future is the history of the palette, an 
account of what colours the earlier men really used, and at 
what time they were first introduced. That we seem still 
to lack the specific facts, without which a really scientific 
history of the art can never be written, is now very evident. 


The readable little volume entitled “George Meikle 
Kemp,” by T. Bonnar, F.S.A. Scot. (Blackwood and Sons: 
Edinburgh), will be welcome to many, for the fame of Kemp 
is still green in the city which he graced by one of the few 
thoroughly successful public monuments of our time, and the 
biographer possesses special fitness for his task. Mr. Bonnar 
inherits the traditions of a well-known artistic family, mem- 
bers of which were closely associated with George Kemp 
during his lifetime, and he has derived his materials largely 
from the widow of the architect. The account of the early 
life and brief professional career of Kemp is interesting and 
well-told, though the professional reader will be disappointed 
at the lack of more definite information on matters like the 
scheme of Kemp for the improvement of Glasgow Cathedral 
and the alterations made in his original design for the Scott 
Monument. A line-sketch or two to elucidate these points 
would have been acceptable. Kemp’s life strikes one as 
almost an ideal one. Born and brought up in Midlothian, 
the scion of a respectable peasant family, he was educated 
as a craftsman of the old school, and pursued his calling as 
a joiner under conditions which enabled him to read and 
meditate and indulge his love of nature and interest in old 
architectural monuments. Opportunities for travel both in 
England and abroad came in his way, till, as the outcome 
of a course of sterling tradesmanship and of patient private 
study, he passed from the handicraftsman to the master- 
builder, as so many of his great medieval predecessors had 
passed before. Kemp’s position as an architect was a 
peculiar one. Apparently without any direct connection 
with the leaders of the “Gothic Revival,” he had worked 
himself into sympathy with their aims through his native 
sympathy with medieval art, and this in spite of the pre- 
dominance in the Edinburgh of his day of the neo-classic 
of the school of Playfair. What would have been the 
outcome of a career which promised so well for original work 
we can only speculate, for Kemp was cut off by an accidental 
death in 1844, at the age of forty-nine. 


We have also received “A Summer Night” (London : 
Methuen and Co.), a volume of verse by Mrs. ARTHUR 
Tomson, which has not only colour and exquisiteness, but 
the true emotional note as well ; “Classical Poems,” by W. 
E. Bartey (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke and Co.), which the 
author says are due, among other influences, to “tempera- 
mental characteristics,” but which are, in fact, the clumsiest 
of exercises; “Great Pan Lives,” by Cietia (London: 
Lusac and Co.), an unworthy attempt to supplant the poetry 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets by a spurious mysticism ; and Mr. 
P. A. GRranam’s “ Nature in Books” (London : Methuen and 
Co.), a work which discloses a profound study of nature 
and a very superficial knowledge of books. 
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NOTABILIA. 


The Hon. Joun Cottier, Mr. Davin Murray, A.R.A,, 
and Mr. ArtHuR Lemon have joined the Royal Anglo- 
Australian Society of Artists. 

The name of Mr. Soorp, one of the artists who illus- 
trated Professor Herkomer’s article in our June number, 
was misprinted Goord, in error. 

No fewer than 2,500 pieces of sculpture were sent in to the 
Old Salon, out of which 1,200 were retained. The latter 
figure contrasts curiously with the 157 in our own Academy. 

At the Old Salon, a first-class medal has been awarded 
to Mr. Abert Lyncu, the Franco-American artist, and a 
second-class medal to Mr. Frank Bram ey, for his last 
year’s picture, “For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

In succession to Mr. ALMA-TADEMA, who has been pro- 
moted to the foreign associateship of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, Mr. Burne Jones has been elected “corre- 
spondant.” According to one journal the recipient of the 
honour is Mr. Joun Burns ! 

What was the Dean of Carlisle thinking of when he 
recently objected to any but a recumbent effigy in his 
church, on the ground that “since the Renaissance there 
has not been an example of a standing figure erected in 
any church”? Was he misreported ?—or what does he call 
the Renaissance ? 

We are requested to make one or two corrections in 
respect to our recent article on “Press-Day.” It appears 
that Mr. Andrew Lang has now discontinued his art- 
criticism for the Daily News in favour of Mr. Woodroffe ; 
that Mr. Malcolm Salamon has ceased his connection with 
the Sunday Times; and that Mr. Forbes-Robertson, and 
not Mr. F. G. Stephens, is the doyen of the critics. 

It is notable that the Medal of Honour for engraving in 
the Salon has been awarded to M. Maurov for his two 
works in lithography—a method of expression which, never 
quite cultivated as a fine art in England, has long since 
been driven out of all fashion by mezzotint, etching, and 
line engraving. M. Maurou thus defeated such artists as 
Messrs. Lerort, Le CouTevx, J. JACQUET, and LEVEILLE. 

The question of Sunday Opening appears to be making 
rapid progress. The Archbishop of Canterbury has again 
explained that, although he does not actively support the 
movement, he does not regard it with disfavour if it does 
not increase Sunday labour. At the same time, the petition 
of the National Sunday League in favour of the opening of 
the City of London Art Gallery has been rejected by 84 
votes to 77—a narrow majority of seven ; while the attempt 
made in Congress to shut the Chicago Exposition on 
Sundays has been rejected, the matter being thus made a 
simple question of management. 

The Chantrey Bequest purchases are numerous this year. 
They are: “ Between Two Fires,” by Mr. F. D. MILLET ; 
“June in the Austrian Tyrol,” by Mr. MacWHIRTER, 
A.R.A.; “The Annunciation,” by Mr. ARTHUR HACKER ; 
“Solitude ”—a shore and sea-scape water-colour—by Mr. G. 
CockraM ; “Stormy Weather”—a similar work~-by Mr. 
Leopo.p Rivers ; and “ Life in the Streets: Hard Times” 
—an Irish scene in pastel—by Mr. WaLTER OSBORNE. 
While not denying the excellent craftsmanship of the 
latter works, we may fairly pause before asserting that 
they entirely fulfil Chantrey’s charge. Are these water- 
colours really “OF THE HIGHEST MERIT THAT CAN BE 
OBTAINED” !—(the capitals are Chantrey’s own). At the 
present rate we shall be forming a collection of the least, 
instead of the greatest, representatives of the art. 
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ENGLISH ART AT THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that the apathetic attitude of 
the artists and owners of works of art in England, in regard 
to the forthcoming Chicago Exhibition, will soon be ex- 
changed for one of greater interest and worthier energy. It 
is only natural, perhaps, that the well-known American pre- 
judice against English art—in general so unjust—should have 
had a deeply depressing effect upon British enthusiasm, just 
as, owing solely to British indifference, France awoke to the 
merits and vigour of the English school only so late as the 
Exhibition of 1867. But if artists and collectors are so dead 
to their own interests, they should at least be patriotic 
enough to make an effort to proclaim the ascendency of 
English art. The French are putting forth Herculean 
efforts to make a proud display in a “ palace” of their own, 
and to secure to themselves, as hitherto, the American 
market. We may be content to leave to our triumphant 
neighbours all the commercial advantages to be derived 
from the long-existing nursing of the American art trade 
and art-buyer; but we are assuredly in duty bound to 
vindicate our own rightful artistic position, and we can 
hardly expect to do so if we repeat our attitude of non- 
chalance that so sadly hampered us at the last Paris Ex- 
hibition. 

THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Mr. James Orrock writes to us as follows :—-“ On 
Whit-Monday a party of gentlemen, composed of an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy, a member of the Royal Insti- 
tute, and two connoisseurs, went to the National Gallery to 
enjoy the pictures. After examining the oil pictures they 
desired to study the Turner and De Wint water-colours, in 
what is known as the ‘cellars’ of the gallery. They found, 
however, to their surprise, that the iron gates were barred 
against them! On enquiring the reason for this strange 
proceeding one of the officials said that the authorities, 
on such crowded days as Bank Holidays. were afraid a 
serious accident might take place on the ‘dark and steep 
stairs, or in the still darker passages.’ A Bank Holiday, 
of all days, is the one when numbers of people, whose 
holidays are rare, crowd to see and study the works of 
our English masters. They frequently come from distant 
parts of the country to enjoy the ‘Liber Studiorum’ itself, 
and the beautiful De Wint water-colours in the Henderson 
collection. Surely, therefore, on such days as Bank Holi- 
days of all others, the public ought to have the privilege 
of seeing the works of their own native masters? Is it 
not a disgrace that the ‘ Heaven’ of the Trafalgar Square 
gallery should be exclusively devoted to the golden-gloried 
squint-eyed saints, and the ‘ Hell’ of that gallery to the 
housing of the masterpieces of Turner and De Wint 1— 
to such a region of ‘dark stairs and passages’ into which 
the authorities consider it unsafe for the public to descend ! 
Moreover this is the place to which the gifts of such 
donors as Turner and John Henderson are permanently 
doomed and to which generous art patriots are invited 
to contribute. Our British art may well be scorned and 
despised, when our authorities consign one of its most 
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original and beautiful branches to the ‘cellars’ of our 
National Gallery. It may be, however, that before long 
the tax-paying and long-suffering public will demand their 
rights and insist that their own British art shall be 
honourably represented and housed so that the people 
and the nations may see whether we have a ‘school’ 
or no.” 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


It might, primd facie, be imagined that a collection 
of pictures filling three galleries of considerable size, and 
consisting entirely of portraits—many of them of persons 
unknown to fame—would prove tedious. The second 
annual exhibition of the Society of Portrait Painters, which 
is, on the whole, quite equal to its forerunner, held last 
year in the same rooms, goes far to establish the ground- 
lessness of this surmise. It cannot be denied that there is 
to be found here a substratum consisting of the garish and 
uninviting portraiture of persons the interest of whose 
counterfeit presentments for the public is not an obvious 
one. On the other hand, the Society brings forward a 
sufficient number of new and old works, both English and 
foreign, to give the display a genuine interest and a genuine 
raison d’étre. We find, among old friends, Sir J. E. Mit- 
LAIs’s famous “ Mrs. Bischoffsheim,” looking, perhaps from 
the tone of its varnish, a trifle greenish—-the olivastro of the 
Italians is nearer the mark—but otherwise in fine condition. 
It justifies its reputation as a brilliant example of daring 
colour and firm handling, as well as of incisive characterisa- 
tion. The same master’s popular “ Three Sisters,” a por- 
trait group of the artist’s three daughters in early youth, 
looks far less well, and is not, we should say, in the best 
state. Mr. E. J. Poynrer’s full-length “The Earl of 
Wharncliffe” shows that well-known patron of art and 
things artistic in workmanlike shooting costume. Hard as 
the handling of the picture is, airless as the landscape 
background appears, there is an unaffected dignity in the 
simply conceived portrait, a convincing firmness in the well- 
balanced and natural pose. We never before remember to 
have seen from the brush of Sir James Linton a life-size 
full-length of the class to which the “ Mrs. Meredith Crosse” 
here exhibited belongs. Consummate art is shown in the 
rendering of the satin dress, but the texture of the flesh is 
less satisfactory. The contributions of Mr. Watrs are 
illustrative of his merits in the noble and idealistic “ Duke 
of Argyll,” and the sympathetic, powerfully coloured “ P. 
H. Calderon, Esq., R.A.” Sir FrepERtc LEIGHTON’s best 
and most virile work in portraiture is certainly the well- 
remembered “ Sir Richard Burton,” which displays without 
exaggeration all the force of character of the deceased 
traveller. Professor HERKOMER is at his best in the 
equally well-known portrait of a black-haired, black-robed 
“ American Lady,” wearing long tan-coloured gloves, which 
he now fantastically styles “Entranced in some diviner 
mood of self-oblivious solitude.” Time has somewhat 
improved, and we hope it will still further tone down, Mr. 
OvLEss’s dignified, highly-wrought presentment of the late 
Cardinal Manning. Mr. Wuistier’s large full-length, 
“La Princesse des Pays de la Porcelaine” (sic), comes to us 
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fresh from Christie’s, where it was recently put up for sale 
with the rest of the Leyland collection. The large portrait- 
group by Mr. OrcHarpson, showing the artist’s wife play- 
ing on a sofa with her baby—called here “ Master Gordon 
Orchardson”—has been too recently seen at Burlington 
House to require further detailed description. Mr. 
Sotomon J. Sotomon’s handling is not more solid than 
heretofore ; but for all that we must accept as a power- 
ful and extremely veracious portrait his “ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Goldsmid.” In one of his canvases, the portrait 
of the skilful Franco-American plein-airiste, Mr. George 
Hitchcock, Mr. J. J. SHANNON is seen at his best. 
His fellow-countryman and confrére is depicted by him 
seated, in the act of sketching in a field or patch of tall 
poppies, the pale green leaves and purplish blossoms of 
which half hide his form. The head is unaffectedly and 
sympathetically rendered, and the foreground of bloom and 
leafage appears so much in Mr. Hitcucock’s own deft 
style that we are tempted to opine that he must at the very 
least have superintended its execution. The Glasgow 
school of impressionism, though its chief exponents are 
represented, is not seen to such advantage as on some 
former occasions. Here is, nevertheless, a soberly con- 
ceived and, in its way, admirable portrait, “ Miss Arbuckle,” 
by Mr. E. A. Watton, an Englishman who has set up 
his tent with his Glasgow brethren, and to a certain 
extent adopted their methods. In it the influence of Mr. 
Whistler's “Carlyle,” now in the Glasgow Corporation 
Gallery, is sensibly felt. Mr. Movat Loupan’s chief 
effort in his full-length “ Miss Nora Williamson ” has been 
to achieve a tour de force by presenting a ruddy-haired 
beauty in a dress of strong positive green, heightened with 
brilliant scarlet, and further touched with very dark blue. 
The effect is a striking one, and might, with a little more 
moderation, have been not only piquant, but harmonious. 
Mr. James Gururie’s “Miss Spencer,” a full-length of 
a young lady dressed in diaphanous mauve, relieved on a 
ground of kindred hue, is neither so forceful nor so 
effective as his works generally are ; while both Mr. Joun 
Lavery’s “ Portrait Studies” have that graciousness and 
distinction which are rarely lacking in his performances. 
Foreigners are, as on the preceding occasion, in great 
force, and among them we find some artists not yet well 
known to that section of the public which does not find its 
way to the Salons across the water. M. Bonnat’s powerful 
likeness of the great sculptor Barye shows some of his 
finest qualities as a painter of men ; it must obviously have 
been executed a considerable number of years ago. M. 
Fantin-Larour’s greatest triumph in portraiture is to 
present with a sympathy and discretion which are seconded 
by exquisite skill that upper bourgeoisie of France 
which in England has no longer its parallel. A splendid 
example of his power in this direction is “La Brodeuse 
(Portrait de Mlle. C. D.),” while not less tender and 
delicate is the finely modelled “ Sonia (Daughter of General 
Yanovski).” Not much can be said in praise of M. FEr- 
NAND Cormon’s “ Madame Léon Brachet,” and M. JuLEs 
LEFEBVRE’s learnedly drawn plein air portrait of a little 
boy in sea-side costume, called “ Maurice,” is too hard and 
metallic to be completely satisfactory. M. BotpmNI is an 
artist whom, notwithstanding his astonishing skill, it is 
seldom possible unreservedly to admire, so wilful and 
cynical is his vulgarity. It is difficult, however, even for 
those who, like ourselves, measure their admiration, not to 
be carried away by the splendid pastel “Signor Verdi,” 
which helped to win 4 Médaille d’Honneur for the artist at 
the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1889. Here the reckless 
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dare-devilry of the painter is allied to an irresistible truth 
and vigour. M. CHarrran’s “ Mile. Brandes, late of the 
Comédie Frangaise,” is marked by his usual finish and 
felicity in characterisation. Mr. Husert Vos sends con- 
tributions in various styles, not all of which it is possible 
to commend. Best of these is the unfinished “ Wil- 
helmine, Queen of the Netherlands,” showing the youth- 
ful Sovereign of the Low Countries as she stands in 
unaffected fashion on a stone stuircase, wearing a plain 
black frock, with nothing whatever to indicate her exalted 
station. Madame MADELEINE LEMAIRE shows a portrait 
of M. Coquelin cadet; M. Fernanp Kuwnoprr, “ Mlle. 
Jeanne Kefer ;” M. Lion Comerre, “ Portrait of a Child ;” 
M. Bouret pE Monvet—better known in England as 
an illustrator than a painter—also contributes likenesses 
of children; and M. Royser, a “Portrait of a Lady.” 
Among a whole number of British artists whose works we 
have on the present occasion been unable to refer to in 
detail are Mr. ARTHUR Hacker, the Hon. JoHN CoLtier, 
Mr. Jutian Story, Mr. A. Sruart-Wort ey, Mr. J. Far- 
quHaARSON, Mr. DupLeEy Harpy, Mr. BLake WIRGMAN, 
Mr. Percy Bictanp, Mrs. Louise Joptinc-Rowe, and 
last, though not least, Mr. GREIFFENHAGEN, whose full- 
length “ Portrait of a Lady” is one of the most successful 
things of its kind—the ultra-modern kind—to be seen in 
the exhibition. 


Old, without showing symptoms of decay, the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours in its one hun- 
dred and seventeenth exhibition, displayed such sustained 
virility as is possible in a body of artists constituted as this 
is. The Society relies upon its own strength, without ask- 
ing for, or permitting, aid from outsiders. As a result, 
there is an amount of sameness in the drawings periodically 
shown in the gallery at 53a, Pall Mall East, anything especi- 
ally novel in character being of necessity the work of new 
members. One more recent innovation in rules otherwise 
like those of the Medes and Persians may, however, be 
noticed in the recent admission of lady artists to full 
membership, both Mrs. ALLINGHAM and Miss CLARA 
Monta Ba having not long since been the recipients of this 
honour. The former lady did not exhibit at all in the last 
exhibition, and the latter only had one drawing, “ After a 
Shower, Venice,” that could be considered fully representa- 
tive of her talent. Mr. Cart Haae, who is too conscien- 
tious in his work ever to be a very prolific exhibitor, 
concentrated his matured powers in an elaborate design 
of “A Bridal Procession at Damascus.” The respected 
President, Sir JoHN GILBERT, was also a contributor of 
but one work, “A Standard Bearer,” a study stamped with 
the individual character and charm of the master’s art. 
Mr. Epwin Buckman, who has been able, one is glad to 
see, since his recent accident to get into harness again, sent 
a picture, important in the design, and involving a great 
deal of work in the carrying out, “ Preparing the Oranges 
for the Packers, Andalusia.” Among the perhaps minor 
but still interesting exhibits were “The Lord of the 
Manor,” a handsome little lad feeding swans in a lake, by 
Mr. Tom Lioyp; “Fair Wind and Fine Weather,” by 
Mr. C. Napier Hemy; “An Eastern Shepherd,” by Mr. 
Artaur MELVILLE; and “The Footpath by the Water 
Lane,” by Mr. Birket Foster. The screens were rich in 
examples of Messrs. E. A. WatreRtLow, A.R.A., S. P. Jack- 
son, H. Stacy Marks, R.A., R. ToorNe-WaiTE, HENRY 
Wa ttis, and Henry Moors, A.R.A. 


That the late Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, had 
opportunity for developing her artistic tastes, in her quiet 
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domain at Ford Castle, we had the means of judging 
at the remarkable display of her pictures, studies, and 
sketches at Lord Brownlow’s residence in Carlton House 
Terrace. The exhibition had for motive a charitable object 
in the wish to aid, by the fees paid for admission, the 
neglected colliery villages on the Northumbrian coast. 
Lady Waterford, who was born in 1818, and only died in 
May last year, was the daughter of Lord Stuart de Rothe- 
say, our representative in Paris during the occupation of 
the Allies after the Peninsular War, her sister being the 
sometime famous Lady Canning, who died in India. Of 
considerable natural gifts herself, Lady Waterford, after 
the death in the hunting-field of her husband the Marquis, 
preferred to spend her life in comparative seclusion in her 
home in Northumberland, where, however, she practised a 
large-hearted philanthropy, as well as an inborn taste in 
the arts of design. Her work, whether in painting or 
drawing, is by no means always technically accurate, but 
it is highly imaginative, tender in feeling, and is marked 
by a sense of colour, breadth, and largeness of grasp, that 
in appreciable degree approached those of the old Venetian 
masters. In the latter gift there was nothing more illus- 
trative of her peculiar power than a sweet little painting 
of the “Infanta of Spain,” a richly-costumed child toying 
with a parrot—quite a wee volume of wealth and colour- 
ing ; and not less valuable in this respect was her “ Rose- 
crowned Youth and Wither’d Age.” Lady Waterford had 
also a rare skill in painting heads, of which the visitor 
found examples in a fancy study of “Ogier the Dane,” 
a rather noble profile of one of the old sea-kings in 
armour, and “ Mrs. Heslop,” the venerable housekeeper at 
Ford Castle. It likewise pleased the artist to ornament 
the schoolroom of the village near where she resided with 
frescoes, such as “ Moses and Miriam,” “Jacob and Esau,” 
and similar subjects, which were transported to Lord 
Brownlow’s for exhibition. 


The beautiful city of Venice has so constantly formed a 
theme for the artist’s pencil from the time of the old 
Italian masters down to the present day, that one is 
scarcely surprised to find yet another version of the 
Queen of the Adriatic from the brush of Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes. The nearly sixty studies and drawings at Dow- 
deswell’s galleries, in New Bond Street, add yet another 
reading of an old story. Most of the canvases in the 
present exhibition were small, many indeed minute, in size, 
and in this they resemble the former series of India and 
Japan from the same brush, a general characteristic of the 
work being sense of tender beauty in the interpretation of 
the designs. This was sufficiently evident in the golden 
glory of his “ High Altar, St. Mark’s,” and the “Santa Maria 
della Salute,” a directly opposite, but not less precious 
silver grey, scheme of colour. But the artist by no mcans 
limited himself to the sumptuous old palaces and other 
edifices of Venice ; but could find in humbler subjects like 
his “Drying Clothes,” a quaint doorway and balcony of 
a washerwoman’s house, and another little study of 
modest motive, “A Family Wash,” the picturesque view of 
labour. Of what may be termed more extended views, 
“Venice from the Lido,” and “The Trieste Steamer,” 
an exercise in tenderest tones of sea and sky, were 
representative, and in subjects where the artist limited him- 
self to the expression of character in single figures, two 
young girls, “Giovanna” and “ Maddalena,” fully realised 
the Italian ideal. 


The pictures by Professor Hrerkomer, R.A., and his 
pupils at the Fine Art Society in New Bond Street, 
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naturally attracted a good deal of attention. The Pro- 
fessor had fifty of his own pictures at the exhibition, 
many of which, as in his fine portraits of “ Lord Tennyson” 
and “John Ruskin,” are familiar to all of us. More am- 
bitious designs, “The Foster Mother,” and “The Queen of 
the May,” no doubt found admirers. Mr. Herkomer con- 
tributed some of his beautiful etchings in “A Charter- 
house Study,” “A Sufferer,” and “Crossing the Brook.” 
In a few unassuming words of preface to the catalogue of 
the exhibition, the Professor's pupils disowned any 
intention of endeavouring to copy the manner of their 
master’s art, saying it was his wish that each shonld form 
his or her own style, this being amply borne out by their 
works in the collection. One of the more important 
pictures was a well-worked-out study of about a score of 
figures of members of the Salvation Army and those present 
at one of their meetings, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden,” by E. Boroucu Jonnson. A proces- 
sional Bacchanalian subject, with dancing, joyous figures, 
“Evoe! Io Bacche,” by Miss AMy SAWYER, was an en- 
couraging specimen of well-trained skill, and “The Heir,” by 
G. Harcourt, half-humorous motive, showed us a young 
man visiting the dilapidated home of his forefathers, whilst 
the villagers curiously regarded the young squire’s advent. 
The classical legend of the head of Orpheus singing as it 
rested upon his lyre and floated into the Gulf of Melos, 
after being torn from his body by the Thracian women, 
found an imaginative illustrator in Danret A. WEHR- 
SCHMIDT, who had also a minute, gem-like study of “A 
Navvy” in whole length. A strong portrait of Professor 
Herkomer, by TREvVoR Happon, and some mezzotint 
etchings of pictures by deceased and living masters were 
closely imitative of the particular manner of the painters. 


REVIEWS. 


To produce an adequate impression of a picture in prose 
or verse is impossible. Painting and poetry appeal to 
different, if kindred, emotions, and the poet who writes 
sonnets or odes to pictures always errs in regarding the 
pictures as disguised literature. MicHaet FYE cD has failed 
in “Sight and Song” (London: Elkin Mathews) where 
many greater writers have failed before her. The verses 
never touch the same chord as the picture that suggests 
them. Oftentimes they describe the subject and arrange- 
ment with astonishing accuracy; but the colour, the 
harmony, the sentiment, all are flown, and there is little 
else than description to take their place. After all, the 
subject is, and must ever be, secondary. We carry away 
from a masterpiece of Titian or Tintoretto a poor recollec- 
tion of the names and employments of the personages 
represented, but we cannot forget their esthetic impression, 
the space they occupy in the canvas, the relation of their 
colour to the background, and the fine harmony which they 
conspire to produce. The function of a figure in a picture 
is, indeed, chiefly zsthetic. When the figure is translated 
into a poem, it is endowed with a past and a future, its 
motives are discussed, its intentions criticised, and this 
literary process carries you far away from painting. Poems 
there are—such as certain masterpieces of Poe’s—which 
produce an effect of colour and vague forms, but their 
success is due to their divorce from fact and common sense. 
If you would suggest in words the fantasy of Watteau, it is 
idle to write a metrical description of his pictures. Ver- 
laine has caught the sensation in his “ Fétes Galantes,” 
while Michael Fic'd has failed in her “ Embarquement 
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pour Cythére,” which is so conscientious that it reads like a 
literal translation from one medium to another. However, 
she confesses in her preface that she has striven “to express 
not so much what these pictures are to the poet, but rather 
what poetry they objectively incarnate.” But the main 
interest of art being emotional, to suppress “ the subjective 
enjoyment” is to omit the essence, and Michael Field, in 
analysing the legends which were the excuse for her chosen 
pictures, has preferred the subject to the spirit, and might 
have caught her inspiration from the classical dictionary 
and the medizval legend. 

Mr. T. A. Coox’s “ Old Touraine” (London : Percival and 
Co.) is a piece of not very adroit book-making. The subject 
is excellent, for there is no lack of romance in the castles of 
Loches, Langlois, and Chenonceaux; but Mr. Cook has 
preferred research to observation, and relies far too much 
upon books, far too little upon his own eyes. The style, 
also, savours of the journal, and would have been the better 
for a rigorous castigation. There is no task more difficult 
than to give new distinction to old themes, and Louis XI., 
Francis I., and Marie Stuart are disastrous, if tempting, 
topics. Nor is Mr. Cook as accurate as his method de- 
mands, and, despite some passages of happy description, 
“Old Touraine ” is a disappointing work. The illustrations 
are useful and unpretentious, while the index and lists 
wherewith the book is furnished are admirably compiled, 
and this, in an indolent age, is no small solace. 


Still another work on the “ Principles and Practice 
of Linear Perspective” (G. W. Bacon and Co.). Mr. H. J. 
CaRROoLL, “ Art Master and Examiner in Drawing,” what- 
ever that may be, has been treading in the footsteps of 
Mr. Burchett—for he is also the author of “ Practical 
Geometry.” Surely it is not necessary for every art master 
to publish a work on these much worn subjects. It is 
well-nigh impossible to put them in a new light, and even 
when the subjects are treated with clearness, as is cer- 
tainly the case with the book before us, the question re- 
mains, was it necessary? But perhaps art masters, like 
some doctors, think to assure their position by the writing 
of a book. 

A useful handbook for painters in oil, entitled “ 7he 
Use and Abuse of Colours and Mediums in Oil Painting,” 
by H. C. StanpacE, has just been issued by Reeves and 
Sons, of Cheapside, London. It deals mainly with the 
question of the durability of pigments in oil, a subject so 
exhaustively treated by Professor CuurcH in his recent 
book on the chemistry of paints and paintings, that one 
wonders if another book on the subject is wanted. How- 
ever, the information given is generally reliable. In addi- 
tion to this, the chief subject of the book, there is much 
valuable information on mediums, grounds, and other 
subjects, which every oil painter will be glad to have. The 
author has made one mistake; he has prefaced his book 
with a quotation from Mr. Rusk1n in order to show that 
oil painting is much more lasting than water-colour, and 
the condition of the works of TuRNER is cited in proof. 
But Mr. Ruskin wrote that passage many years ago, before 
it became evident that Turner’s oil paintings were fast 
perishing, and that it would be by his carefully-preserved 
water-colours, and not his oil pictures, that he would be 
known to posterity. 

Another handbook for students and amateurs on “ 7'he 
Technique of Oil Painting,” by FREDERICK OUGHTON, is 
published by Moffatt and Paige. It is distinctly a book for 


the amateur, and tells him, amongst other things, what pig- 
ments he should use when he paints skies, or sands, or 
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bricks. It is a book which may be not without its uses to 
a beginner. 


NOTABILIA. 

The Medal of Honour of the Salon has been gained by 
M. Matenan for his picture of “Carpeaux,” representing 
the death of the great sculptor among the vivified figures of 
his creation. 

Messrs. BuRNE-JoNES, Etiot, J. GUTHRIE, JAN VAN 
Beers, and Huperr Vos are among those who have been 
elected Associates of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
better known as the Champ de Mars Salon. 

Sir Freperic LeicHTon and Sir Everett MItxats have 
been selected by the German Emperor for the award of the 
Order of Merit—the highest distinction that can be offered 
to achievement and attainment in Germany—-a reward that 
must be earned. 

Mr. Layard’s “ Charles Keene,” a review of which appears 
in this month’s issue of THE MAGAZINE oF ART, has been so 
successful that a second edition has already been called for. 
This, we understand, has enabled the author to correct the 
faults which at first disfigured the volume, which, with 
emendations, may now become a standard book. 

The “doctoring” of Sir FREDERIc LEIGHTON and Mr. 
AtmA-TADEMA by the University of Dublin demonstrates 
the awakening of that seat of learning to the existence and 
influence of the arts. Last year we prominently called 
attention to the fact that the University of Dublin shared 
with those of Durham, Aberdeen, and St. Andrew, as well 
as with the Victoria, the dishonour of having ignored the 
arts ; the present unprecedented action would seem to be a 
direct reply to our criticism. 

The matter of the National Gallery of British Art has 
taken another turn. Mr. Tare has finally retired from the 
scene—for the present ; so that Sir James Linton has felt 
free to come forward with a suggestion which certainly offers 
a solution of the problem. He proposes that the new gal- 
lery should be nominally under the control of South Ken- 
sington, so as to benefit by the Sheepshanks and Chantrey 
collections, while additional members of committee should 
meet the objections of the South Kensington haters. 

OBITUARY. 

We regret to have to record since our last obituary the 
death of M. JEAN BonnasstEvx, sculptor, of the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, in his eighty-second year, whose works, 
chiefly religious and historical, gained him the Knighthood 
of the Legion of Honour in 1855; of Herr WILHELM 
RIcHTER, at the age of sixty-eight, the well-known Austrian 
painter of animals and battle-scenes; and of M. VipaL 
(whose real name was Louis Navatel), the blind sculptor. 
He was an oil painter when he was struck by blindness at 
the age of twenty-one, and thenceforward grappled with 
his fate by turning sculptor. He produced many admir- 
able works, whose chief fault was angularity, but which 
were good enough to obtain “rewards,” and were purchased 
by the State for the provincial museums. He was an 
excellent critic of sculpture, his fingers serving him as eyes, 
and, it is curious to note, he always worked at night-time. 

Mr. WILLIAM BRapForD, the eminent American marine 
artist, of Quaker origin, is also dead. His pictures of the 
Labrador seaboard as well as of the more southern coast, 
and of fisher-life generally, have obtained considerable 
reputation in the United States. He was one of those 
who accepted, though not perhaps unduly, the great 
assistance nowadays offered by photography. 
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‘RECENT ACQUISITIONS AND RE-ARRANGEMENTS IN 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


The picture galleries of the Museum have been enriched 
by a valuable gift from Mr. James Orrock, of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. This is not the 
first instance of this gentleman’s generosity to the Museum, 
as a few years ago he gave a large oil painting by GEORGE 
Barret, Jun. He has now presented a large and fine 
example of the work of PHILIPPE JACQUES DE LOUTHER- 
BourG, R.A. 

On Whit-Monday last, the Museum collection of iron- 
work was reopened for the first time since the gallery, 
where objects in this section are exhibited, was closed for 
re-arrangement and fresh classification. The value of the 
collection has been greatly enhanced by this re-arrangement 
for two important reasons. In the first place, the specimens 
are now seen to their very best advantage, and secondly, 
the gallery, which was formerly closed on those evenings 
when the Museum was open to the public, is now thrown 
open. Thus, smiths and others, who are interested in this 
special handicraft, and who cannot come in the daytime, 
are now able to make notes and sketches for good designs 
in the evening. This gallery is very well lighted at night, 
as it receives its illumination from the electric lamps on 
both sides of the Architectural Court. The examples of 


ironwork from Germany and Italy are most complete. 
The French and English sections, although represented to 
some extent, require considerable additions before they are 


in any way perfect. The smith’s work is exhibited here in 
all its different phases, such as grilles, gates, lunettes, hinges, 
locks, keys, &e. Down the centre of the gallery have 
been placed portions of the splendid wrought iron screen 
from Hampton Court, which was designed by JEAN T1sou 
in 1693, and probably wrought by Huntington Shaw, of 
Nottingham. Lady Dorothy Nevill has lent her most 
interesting and quaint collection of various specimens of 
English ironwork, as rush-holders, candlesticks, tongs, fire- 
dogs, and footmen, which were used in the days of our fore- 
fathers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Mr. Scuarr’s annual statement as to the growth and 
administration of the collection under his care is, as usual, 
as satisfactory as it is punctual. The collection has been 
extended by twenty-six numbers, but, as the gallery is still 
housed in its rather straightened temporary quarters in 
Bethnal Green, the public must not look to having the 
opportunity of examining the new treasures until the new 
building is completed in Charing Cross Road. The ten 
donations include portraits of Flaxman (by Heap), Handel 
(RovB1L1Ac), and Lord John Russell (Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.), 
and the purchases, Nelson (Epripce), Wycherly (after 
Lety), Thomas Girtin (Opie, R.A.), Sir Joseph Banks 
(T. Puittirs, R.A.), Thomas Killigrew (VANDyck), Eliza- 
beth Fry (after Lestre), Leech (Sir Joun Mitwats), Con- 
stable (by himself), and the Duke of Marlborough (by 
KNELLER). An average number of pictures have been 
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cleaned, lined, glazed, and copied, and the collection, 
“erescive in its faculty,” is progressing favourably, even 
though it is in great measure away from the public eye. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The director of the National Gallery has displayed of late 
even more than his usual activity, and not a few important 
additions have been made to the collection in Trafalgar 
Square. Some of the new pictures we owe to the generosity 
of private donors, but the most of them were purchased ; 
and their selection proves that the ancient policy of buying 
old masters is still pursued. The policy has much to re- 
commend it. If the habit were established of buying 
quite modern works, the gallery would stand in need of 
perpetual weeding, for time plays havoc with reputations. 
But it is matter for regret that a wider catholicity is nct 
displayed. Gaps are constantly being filled up in the 
Italian, Dutch, and Flemish schools, while the Spanish 
school, if we except the three Velasquez, has suffered no 
increase, and the great French school of the present century 
goes all unrecognised. France and England are divided by 
so thin a strip of ocean that they are determined to mis- 
understand one another to the end of time, and the Louvre’s 
neglect of the English school may only be matched by our 
own disregard of the great masters who were the real 
precursors of modern art. It is something of a disgrace 
that, although so many masterpieces by MILLET and Corot 
have lately been brought under the hammer, the National 
Gallery possesses not a single example of either. It is a 
deeper disgrace still that DELAcro1x, who had so large a 
share in making the history of art, is unrepresented in a 
gallery which has two examples of Ary ScHerrer. By 
giving wall-space to WEBSTER and HERBERT we are doing 
a very proper penance for the poverty of English talent, 
and, moreover, it is well that somewhere on earth a 
chamber of horrors should exist ; but the hospitality which 
we extend to our own school should not make us forget 
the art of France. And though we congratulate Sir F. 
Burton on many of his recent purchases, we wish he would 
crown his manifold success by the acquisition of one or 
two specimens of the romantic school. However, mag- 
nanimous bequests have lately seconded his discretion, 
and the National Gallery grows apace. To the English 
school the most conspicuous addition is HoGaRtn’s group 
of his own servants. This was purchased out of the 
Lewis fund, and is a strong study of six heads. The 
characteristic features of each are vividly portrayed, the 
drawing is marvellously vigorous, and though the work 
may hardly be criticised as a single, completed composi- 
tion, it is an excellent specimen of Hogarth’s forcible por- 
traiture. The two fine studies of lions by Sir Epwin 
LANDSEER were bequeathed by the late Mr. Hyde Hills. 
In no sense finished pictures, they have a direct simplicity 
and a clean colour which are not always found in Landseer’s 
works, and we would rather have them than a hundred of 
the sentimental, ill-coloured canvases which won him so 
instant a popularity. “The Door of a Village Inn,” by 
GeoRGE MorRLAND, is an excellent painting and characteristic 
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of its author, though it lacks the rich colouring which lends 
distinction to Morland’s finest examples ; it was bequeathed 
to the nation by Sir Oscar Clayton. “I'o the Dutch school 
belong “ The Nativity of St. John” and “The Adoration of 
the Shepherds” by Bernuarp Fasritivs. This painter, 
hitherto unrepresented in the National Gallery, was a pupil 
of REMBRANDT, and “The Adoration” has a touch of the 
rich colour and fine quality of the master. “The Nativity,” 
on the other hand, is by no means a great work, and it 
has reached us in a shocking condition. ADRIAEN VAN DER 
VELDE’s “ Landscape with Goat and Kid ” is a pleasant silvery 
picture, though the animals in the foreground have been too 
much worked upon, and though the touch is somewhat 
small. The new landscape by JAN WouwWERMAN is con- 
ventional in composition and paltry in effect, but it is a fair 
specimen of the art of a painter whose reputation has been 
overshadowed by that of. his more talented brother. A 
curious canvas is the “ Amsterdam Musketeers on Parade,” 
the authorship of which is unknown. It is one of the 
pictures which was inspired by the example of Rembrandt, 
and though it is coarse in treatment, it has a certain rude 
force and vigour. The anonymous painter also knew when 
to take his hand from the work, and the style has not been 
tickled away by over-finish, A rare master is JAN DE WET, 
and his landscapes are something of a curiosity. The new 
picture from his hand in the National Gallery is rather 
spotty, but it is informed with style, and is not devoid of 
dignity. Though De Wet was a pupil of Rembrandt, he 
does not obviously suggest his master: he seems rather a 
forerunner of Hobbema. FREDERIC DE MOUCHERON was an 
Italianised Dutchman, and though it is said that he never 
travelled farther than Paris, he painted classical landscapes 
with the best of them. One example of his art is in the 
Peel collection, and another has lately been acquired. The 
latter is conventional both in motive and composition. The 
customary columns and the theatrical trees which were so 
fashionable towards the end of the seventeenth century are 
put in with unimpeachable precision ; but the colour is not 
ineffective, and the distance is admirable. A complete con- 
trast to Moucheron was HENDRICK VAN AVERCAMP, whose 
dainty canvases are not often seen in public galleries. The 
“Winter Scene,” recently hung in the National Gallery, is 
meticulous in style and awkward in drawing. But quite 
apart from its curiosity, it is a quaint composition, and 
should be invaluable as a costume-piece. The landscape 
by Roetanp RoGuHMAN is another rarity. Roghman was 
a travelled Dutchman, and he picked up his notions of 
formal landscape abroad. Both colour and design are 
rather Italian than Dutch, and though there is a nobility 
in his composition, his work suffers from that dryness of 
aspect which results from imitation. CoRNELIS DEKKER 
was among the most successful pupils of Hobbema, and his 
“Landscape with Figures,” recently acquired for the 
National Gallery, has the touch and style of his master. It 
is not a great work, but it goes to prove that, if a painter 
will only follow a sound method, a passable talent will 
carry him far on the road. Isaak VAN OsTADE has from 
the first received full recognition in England, and another of 
his works, “ A Farmyard Scene,” has now been hung in the 
National Gallery. It is overcrowded with detail and some- 
what too hard in style ; but the colour is good and the sky 
excellent. The new landscape by SALOMON VAN RUISDAEL 
is hackneyed in arrangement as in subject ; but it produces 
a pleasant, fresh, open-air effect, and is, moreover, the first 
work by this master which the nation has acquired. 
Another gap in our collection is filled by the “ Virgin and 
Child surrounded by Cherubim” by BERNARDINO FUNGAL. 
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The picture, which was presented by Mr. William Connal, 
Junr., is a good example of the Sienese school. To the 
Sienese school also belonged GIovANNANTONIO Bazzi, 
known as I] Sodoma, and his “Ecce Homo’ is a fine 
piece of colour. Bazzi was a pupil of Leonardo, and 
Morelli goes so far as to ascribe to him most of the works 
described in public galleries as by Leonardo. His pictures 
are by no means commonly met with, and the National 
Gallery has but one other specimen—a “Madonna and 
Child” purchased some years since from Mr. Fairfax 
Murray. 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 

The exhibition of the Early Art of the Low Countries, 
which has filled the gallery of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club during all the height of the season, deserves, by right, 
more than a passing notice in these pages. Nothing so really 
important to the historical student and connoisseur of 
painting has taken place since the winter exhibition of old 
masters, and the learned and distinguished men who direct 
the affairs of the Burlington Fine Arts Club do not shrink 
from exercising such a measure of control over the objects 
they exhibit as would surprise the organisers of the show 
at the Royal Academy. Little is shown at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club which is not of undoubted authenticity, 
and hardly anything that is not of serious value. The 
attribution to Van Eyck of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
interesting picture of the “Consecration of Thomas & 
Becket” has indeed been questioned, while a portrait of 
Lord Spencer’s, not now assigned to HOLBEIN, is, it is just 
possible, by that artist in his earlier time. A certain 
amount of difference of opinion as to the authorship of 
the panels which date from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries can by no means be avoided ; but probably there 
has not been, neither at the Club nor amongst its visitors, any 
doubt thrown upon the authenticity and value of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s famous Memling, a large work in sin- 
gularly fine condition. The collection has contained fine 
examples of MABUSE, and certainly no nobler instance of 
masculine performance in painting than that picture by 
Hvco vAN DER Gors—“ A Military Saint with a Donor.” 

Lovers of the early English water-colour drawings have 
had an opportunity of carefully studying this interest- 
ing and beautiful branch of art at the Fine Art Society’s 
gallery in Bond Street. The first impression is the pecu- 
liar grace and simplicity of the compositions of the various 
subjects. Secondly, the pure and fresh state of nearly every 
drawing, although some of them are about a century old. 
Thirdly, the marked English character which runs through 
the whole of the works, and which separates itself by its 
elegance of design and graceful “balance” from foreign 
work of any period; and lastly, the unerring technique 
which modern artists cannot, as a rule, approach ; but 
which at every period of the history of Fine Art has al- 
ways been associated with complete work. Not the least 
interesting drawing in the collection was the beautifully 
finished portrait by GainsBoroucH of the Reverend Sir 
Henry Bute Dudley, Bart., commonly called the “ fighting 
parson.” This beautiful work shows how consummate a 
master of drawing and modelling Gainsborough was, 
although he worked so loosely in numbers of his pictures. 
Nos. 43 and 201 and other drawings by Downmay, A.R.A., 
show a tenderness and grace in colour and drawing which 
belong to the classic time of our English art. It is said 
that Downman coloured his portraits and accessories on 
the back of extremely thin, tissue-like paper, which shone 
through and produced a blush of colour which harmonised 
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with his tender crayon work on the front. The collection 
contained several interesting and authentic portraits ; for 
instance, No. 111, that free-hand and well preserved por- 
trait of Turner by Erry, so unphotographic and full of 
character. No. 133, “Lord Lovat,” by Hocartu, the 
original sketch, a study for the well-known companion pic- 
ture. This beautiful portrait has unfortunately suffered 
from ill-usage. No. 97 is a beautifully composed picture 
of Mrs. Butler for the celebrated picture by REYNOLDs. 
The sketch is on tinted paper, and expresses the great 
painter’s mastery in water-colour which we but rarely 
see. Perhaps No. 65, by RowLanpson, is not the least 
interesting of the drawings in this collection. In this 
exquisite drawing, called “ Music,” he shows the refinement 
and grace of Gainsborough, and this single work is a foil 
to his caricatures, which were “not always free from 
vulgarity, nor from too broad a treatment.” The collection 
also contained pure and preserved examples by MorLAND, 
Wueat.ey, Cosway, Ippetson, HAVELL, HEARNE (No. 75, 
“Tanercost Priory,” a lovely drawing, as fresh as when 
painted), Witson (whom Turner followed), Cosway, 
H. Epripce, Rooker, Cotman, and others. No. 110, por- 
trait of Sir E. Landseer by his brother CHARLES Lanp- 
SEER, is a carefully finished drawing and expresses the 
keenness of observation of the boy Landseer, whose place 
afterwards as a poet, composer, and delineator of animal 
life has had no rival, or even competitor. 


Mr. W. L. Wyte, A.R.A., has been exhibiting at the 
Bond Street gallery of the Fine Art Society the large pic- 
ture of “The Battle of Trafalgar” which he has painted for 
the hall of the Junior United Service Club. It is a fine 
composition, broadly conceived, executed on comprehen- 
sive lines, the outcome of long, unsparing, and persistent 
study and inquiry as to the actual positions of the vessels 
engaged, the state of wind, tide, and sea, the precise shape 
of the hulls and the differentiating details of rigging. 
The colour generally is pallid and delicate; but we 
think the artist might have safely ventured on a little 
more intensity. The popular conception of the ferocity 
and majesty of the fight is wanting. 

In an adjoining room at the Fine Art Society’s, a small 
collection of water-colour drawings of Devonshire by Mr. 
Henry B. Wimsusu were on view. They were exceed- 
ingly “ pretty ”—we use the word advisedly—but the artist 
has failed to get the distinctive tone and feeling of the 
beautiful county into his soft and charming studies ; and 
in many cases, such as his “Anstis Cove,” has dealt un- 
happily with very widely known topographical features. 
He has been ill-advised in drawing shipping pieces. 
When an artist puts in a few felicitous strokes to suggest 
a boat and break the expanse of sea, we do not complain. 
But when he deliberately sets himself to paint ships, we 
demand some knowledge of his subject. Mr. Wimbush’s 
“Brixham Trawlers” would certainly surprise the turbot- 
catching owners ; and his trading schooners in Teignmouth 
Harbour might have been rigged in the Lowther Arcade. 


Mme. F.Stuart Srinpict, the Roman artist, has been hold- 
ing an exhibition of her equestrian pictures and studies at the 
Art Union Gallery, 112, Strand. A life-size whole length 
of a gentleman in scarlet hunting-coat, mounted on a hand- 
some chestnut horse, whilst he holds a child on the saddle, 
“The First Ride,” formed the leading feature of the col- 
lection, whilst there were numerous studies of race-horses 
like “ Melton,” the Derby winner of 1885, and other equine 
celebrities. We also noticed an interesting portrait of the 
late ill-fated Prince Louis Napoleon, wearing his uniform 


as an officer of the Royal Artillery, painted from life, and 
“Returning from Montevergine,” a throng of Neapolitans 
in gaily-decorated vehicles, the picture being lent for ex 
hibition by His Grace the Duke of Berwick and Alba, 
Madrid. 

The proprietor of the Japanese Gallery, New Bond Street, 
believes in variety and change. The latest collection shown 
has been that of a London impressionist, a devout follower 
of Mr. Whistler, Mr. A. Lupovict, whose “Summer and 
Winter” was a series of sketches in water and oil, diverse 
in treatment, aim, and merit, dealing chiefly with incidents 
and scenes observed in Normandy and in the streets of 
London. Mr. Ludovici strives for that smartness and 
dexterity which are so much the fashion of the hour. Some 
of his “notes” are extremely clever, such as his “ Harmony 
in Blue—The Beach from the Pier,’ and he sometimes 
expresses all he has to say with the least possible evidence of 
labour. In other cases this struggling for directness and 
simplicity is more in evidence than the qualities themselves. 
“ Sunlight—Beach of Boulogne ” is somewhat larger than the 
other pictures, and is a skilful study of tones, conveying a 
happy sense of vivid colours in strong sunlight, breeze, and 
motion. In “Sir Roger de Coverley—The Old-fashioned 
Winter,” we find the young artist finishing a small drawing 
of many figures with very much more ostentation of care 
and detail. Mr. Ludovici has not forgotten his earlier 
method in his ardour to master a more effective style. 


REVIEWS. 


When Mr. PENNELL wrote his capital book upon “ Pen 
Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen” he showed himself, as we 
remarked at the time, aggressively national in his criticism 
of English work—dismissing it in a severe and comparatively 
brief chapter. To rectify the omissions and to join issue 
with some of Mr. Pennell’s statements, Mr. Cuares G. 
HARPER has issued his no less admirable “ English Pen 
Artists of To-day,” which the publishers, Messrs. Percival, 
have issued in a manner worthy of its subject. At first 
sight the author would appear to be guilty of as many 
errors of taste and fact as those with which we charged Mr. 
Pennell, but a fuller acquaintance with the book brings us to 
modify considerably our first tendency to hostile criticism. 
Throughout the volume we are glad to recognise qualities 
of a high order—truth of observation, fearlessness of criti- 
cism, and clearness of vision. Thus equipped with critical 
acumen, with lucidity of argument, and extensive acquaint- 
ance of his subject, Mr. Harper proceeds to the discussion 
of the past, present, and future of English pen-drawing with 
distinct views and with emphatic success. No phase of the 
subject—and they are many : technical, historical, critical, 
journalistic, philosophical, and essentially artistic—does he 
Jeave untouched in this sumptuously-illustrated work. But 
we fail to understand his subdivision of the artists treated. 
He divides them into “ artists,” “decorative artists,” “artists 
of Pick-Me-Up,” “ Punch artists,” and, finally, a further 
unnamed contingent of artists. But why Messrs. Charles 
Green, Dudley Hardy, Phil May, and Bernard Partridge 
are more “decorative” than Mr. Frederick Barnard or 
Mr. Gordon Browne we do not understand, and why Mr. 
Caton Woodville is not a decorative artist, while Mr. 
Forestier is, is equally inexplicable. Falling with much 
spirit—we fear a little too much—upon Mr. Pennell’s mis- 
placed patriotism, Mr. Harper rightly yields to America 
precedence in the matter of machinery for the printing of 
process-blocks, but falls into the error, in our opinion, of 
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approving of the extreme reduction to which American 
publishers are apt to submit pen-drawings, while he ap- 
pears to forget that to class and choice of paper very much 
indeed is due. Indeed, we do not hesitate to assert that 
with a different paper his own book—excellent as it is— 
would have shown off the majority of the blocks to still 
greater advantage. To proceed to other fault-finding, we 
may object to the very slight justice rendered to Mr. 
Greiffenhagen, especially in the face of the inclusion of 
draughtsmen, such as Mr. Gordon Fraser, Mr. A. J. 
Marks, and Mr. F. C. Gould among the artists, remind- 
ing the author of his own correct definition of the line 
that divides the grotesque draughtsman (however humorous 
and skilful at a likeness he may be) from a true caricature 
artist. Nor do we consider that he has lavished half 
enough praise on the undoubted genius of Mr. Phil May. 
Indebted chiefly for his inspiration to the pen-work of 
Van Beers and Caran d’Ache, Mr. May’s manner is yet 
all his own, being more realistic, fuller of character, and, it 
must be admitted, of vulgarity, but infinitely more dis- 
tinguished for the art he displays than most of his con- 
temporaries. Speaking of Mr. Fred Barnard’s work, Mr. 
Harper reproduces by photogravure a drawing originally 
made for THE MacazinE or Art, and points out how 
much better it comes by that process. Of course photo- 
gravure always gives better results than relief process work ; 
but Mr. Harper, in inviting comparison, has forgotten to 
add that the drawing has been worked up in the interval. 
In treating of Punch’s artists, the author observes that Mr. 
Tenniel succeeded Leech as cartoonist. As a matter of 
fact, the artists were co-cartoonists for years, the greater 
number of such cartoons being executed by Mr. Tenniel. 
The dates, too, of the first appearances of other artists 
mentioned are inaccurate; the correct dates are as fol- 
lows :—Mr. Sambourne, 1867 ; Mr. Gordon Thomson, 1861 ; 
Mr. Fred Barnard, 1868; Mr. A. Chasemore, 1867; and 
Randolph Caldecott, 1871. Passing over some minor 
points, besides the notable omissions of certain claimants 
to notice—omissions which always must occur, we sup- 
pose, in every work which makes any pretence to be ex- 
haustive—(though surely Mr. Paul Hardy’s and Miss Gow’s 
claims ought not to have been ignored), and returning 
once more to the general consideration of the work, we 
cordially welcome its appearance. Although confessedly 
the outcome of a deficient chapter of Mr. Pennell’s book, it 
is in all respects well done, save where we have pointed 
out, and is a monument in honour of black-and-white—the 
art of the printing-press and the great living art of the pre- 
sent and of the immediate future. Regarding pen-drawing 
not only as an art de luxe, but an everyday journalistic 
necessity, Mr. Harper has treated of it with knowledge, 
sympathy, and ability, and has done not a little to keep it 
in the right way, and, while speaking suggestively to the 
artist, has done good service by tending to popularise it 
and exalt it in the eyes of the public. 


Mr. Barr Ferree sends us from America an interesting 
little book entitled “ Christian Architecture,” in which he 
endeavours with considerable success to show the intimate 
connection between religion and architecture, and to in- 
dicate the many points in which the ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of a people expresses the salient points of their com- 
mon faith. We wish that Mr. Ferree could have extended 
his investigations so as to have embraced the Renais- 
sance ; but he is an ardent worshipper of Gothic architecture, 
and would have us believe that Christian architecture ceased 
at the commencement of the Renaissance. Such a doctrine 
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might have found some adherents in the palmy days of the 
Gothic revival, but in these times our sympathies are of a 
broader nature, and we look for and find religious expres- 
sion, beauty of proportion, and artistic detail in the ecclesi- 
astical architecture of every century and in every civilised 
country. Still, Mr. Ferree’s essay shows a careful study of 
his subject, and if its effect is to stimulate the Trans- 
Atlantic church-goer to ask for more artistic and expressive 
church architecture than is his common lot to get in 
America at the present day, the labours of Mr. Ferree will 
indeed be happy in their result. 


NOTABILIA. 


The public has learned with considerable interest that 
Mr. Leyland, the friend and patron of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and Mr. Whistler, was the inventor of the title 
“nocturne” as applied to a picture. 

The new Grafton Gallery will probably open in the begin- 
ning of December with a representation of English and 
Foreign Art. The New Gallery will make a speciality of 
sketches and studies, plastic as well as pictorial. 

The County Council, having no power to grant land for 
the erection of a National Gallery of British Art, have 
decided not to approach Mr. Tate upon the subject, as was 
at one time proposed. 

Our attention is drawn to the fact that although 
CHARLES KEENE was apprenticed to Mr. Wuymper, the 
engraver, it was for the purpose of learning the art of 
drawing upon wood, and not the use of the graver, as stated 
in our recent article upon this subject. 

Messrs. BERNIER, painter, and Rop1n, sculptor, have 
been promoted to the Officership of the Legion of Honour, 
while Messrs. Royset, Appian, Boupin, MorREAU DE 
Tours, Carrits, and Henry Moster, the American 
painter long resident in Paris, have been created Knights. 

A considerable number of new pictures, to which we 
shall shortly refer in detail, have been hung in the modern 
side of the National Gallery. The space is now becoming 
so cramped, and the use of screens so extensive, that the 
Government can hardly longer withstand the pressing de- 
mand of the Trustees for an extension of premises. 

The negotiations which were instituted by the governing 
bodies of the Old and New Salons, with a view to a fusion 
of the two societies and a healing of their differences, have 
fallen through. A meeting of the New, or Champ de 
Mars, Salon have declined to authorise any such peace, 
encouraged thereto by the fact that while their own body 
is strengthening each year, the other is said to be declining 
in its popularity and receipts. 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. ALFRED 
H. Tourrier, well known as a contributor of pictures of 
historic genre to the Royal Academy and the French 
Gallery. Many of his pictures have been engraved, chiefly 
for Nimmo’s edition of Scott and for Beckford’s “ Vathek.” 
Mr. Tourrier was fifty-six years of age. M. QuINTON, 
sculptor, a constant contributor at the Salon, whose “ Shep- 
herd’s Star” was bought by the State in 1884, has died at 
a promising time in his career, after gaining a second-class 
medal in 1888. The landscape and animal-painter, M. 


BrissoT DE WARWILLE, is also dead, at the age of seventy- 
four, and M. La@we-Marcuavup, portraitist and history- 
painter, the pupil of Pils and Luminais, aged only thirty- 
eight. They had both gained distinctions in the Salon. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The annual returns of the general progress of the British 
Museum are always pleasant reading, and that issued for 
the last financial year is in no respect less satisfactory 
than heretofore. As usual, the growth of the Museum has 
been rapid, the acquisitions, whether by gift or purchase, 
as great in value as in extent, and the management in all 
its sections admirably energetic. Re-arrangements are con- 
stantly proceeding to the advantage of the existing col- 
lections, as well as for the better reception of fresh 
acquisitions, alike in the departments of sculpture, medals, 
and printed books. Among the chief artistic donations 
during the year are the late Mrs. CrurKsHANK’s bequest 
of a large collection of her husband’s works, sketches and 
reproductions ; Lady CHaRLoTTe ScHREIBER’s collection 
of historical fans ; and sculptured blocks from Bubashe, 
from the Egypt Exploration Fund. As heretofore, Mr. 
A. W. Franks is, perhaps, the most generous donor, his 
presentations covering a wide artistic and antiquarian field. 
The most interesting item, from the artistic point of view, 
of the acquisitions of printed books, is “L’Art de bien 
Mourir et de bien Vivre ” (1492) ; the wood-cut illustrations 
being of exceptional value and beauty. The amount of 
work done, and the progress achieved, by the Department 
of Prints and Drawings has been enormous. Mr. Sidney 
Colvin has succeeded in enriching the collection to the 
extent of nearly 17,000 items, these including drawings, 
engravings, etchings, and wood-cuts in all schools of art ; 


while Mr. Louis Fagan, Mr. Lionel Cust, and Mr. 
O’Donoghue have drawn up catalogues, indices, and lists, 
in addition to mere routine work, which cannot fail to 
prove of great utility to the student in this admirable 
department. A few prints, issued from the press within 
the year, have, as usual, been presented by their publisher, 


Mr. Lerévre; none other following suit. It is time that 
some effort were made to obtain similar courtesies from all 
publishers ; the act might be made to them worth the 
sacrifice, while the value to the public hardly needs 
demonstration. 


THE COPYRIGHT OF EXHIBITION CATALOGUES. 


An important legal decision has been pronounced in 
Paris. As a certain journal republished in its own columns 
the catalogue of the Old Salon, and another, with greater 
effrontery still, issued a catalogue pamphlet, the authorities 
have sought and obtained an injunction in respect to their 
catalogue, the copyright of which is fully maintained and 
protected. Similar action could be taken by the Royal 
Academy, presumably, if it chose to stand upon its rights, 
against at least one publication in England ; but our Eng- 
lish Salon is too successful in disposing of its own cata- 
logue to busy itself with interfering with outsiders. 


ART AND THE POLITICAL PARTIES. 


The generally credited rumour that Lord Salisbury 
intended to confer a peerage upon Sir FreDERIc LEIGHTON 
turns out to be unfounded. Honours and acknowledg- 
ments of public service have been freely bestowed upon 
newspaper-proprietors (to the exclusion of journalists and 
men of letters), and upon men of science, to say nothing of 
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place-hunters and time-servers. But art, according to 
custom, has been ignored. Seeing that the claim of all 
good Conservatives is that to their party belongs the pre- 
ponderance of the intelligence and refinement of the 
empire, the neglect of art is all the more marked. Yet it is 
notorious that it is treated worse by the Conservatives than 
by the Liberals—by the party that scouted Mr. Tate, that 
overruled the emphatic representations of the National 
Gallery trustees ; that postponed indefinitely the comple- 
tion of the South Kensington Museum ; and is identified 
with other Fabian feats besides. The Liberal party now 
has its chance ; will it take advantage of it ? 


THE REVIVAL OF LACE MAKING IN IRELAND. 


It is reported in the Daily Graphic that “the scheme 
of the Science and Art Department for improving the 
designs in vogue among the makers of Irish lace is meeting 
with encouraging success. Not only has the manufacture 
improved, but the relations of the lace making centres with 
the lace markets are becoming firmer and more in accord- 
ance with the relations of true business.” If these results 
have indeed been achieved, it is assuredly due to the 
exertions of Mrs. Power Lalor in Ireland, of Mr. Alan Cole 
at home, not a little, in the poorer parts of Ireland, to those 
of Mrs. Ernest Hart. On the other hand, from certain 
districts many of the lace-makers are said to be emigrating 
to America. The news is startling, and it is to be hoped, 
for the sake of the very existence of the art, that measures 
will be taken to stem the exodus. It is sad enough in 
Buckinghamshire to see the slow but certain decay of fine 
pillow-lace making, which is dying out along with the sep- 
tuagenarians who still practise it. But emigration means, 
not decay, but sudden death. 


THE NATIONAL COMPETITION AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Every year all that is best in the work of the Schools 
of Art throughout the country is exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum. Thus, we gather this year, that 
from the various schools and classes of Art and Science 
108,402 works were sent up—a total that must represent 
a considerable amount of industry on the part of pupils, 
teachers, and examiners. Of these 3,217 were selected 
for the National Competition ; and the best of such works 
as secured either gold, silver, or bronze medals, or book prizes, 
were chosen for exhibition in the limited space of the balconies 
of the Prince Consort’s gallery. The examiners’ report is 
one of qualified approval—quite as much qualification as 
approval—and the highest awards have in many cases been 
withheld. One or two features merit special attention. 
The first is the excellence of the Modelling from Life in 
the Round. Two gold medals are awarded, to FRANCES 
Woop and ALFRED WAKEFoRD, of the central school. The 
renascence, or, as we should prefer it put, nascence, of 
English sculpture, owes a great deal to South Kensington ; 
and one or two of the most promising sculptors of the 
day are its cleverest pupils. In these departments alone 
do we find originality and strong individuality. In 
drawing and painting from the life, absolutely the reverse 
is noticeable. The pupils have been directed to strive 
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for certain academic qualities, and the acquisition of a 
smoothness and smug dexterity of handling. It is in 
studies of this class that the superiority of the teaching 
obtainable in the French ateliers is so marked. In the 
latter, observation is strenuously developed, and those 
qualities peculiar to the model closely insisted upon. At 
South Kensington certain ideal qualities are sought through 
the model, and the identity of the model sedulously sup- 
pressed. We feel sure that in stating this we are placing 
our finger on one of the great defects of the Government 
system. Miss Laura M. FisHer, who shows energy 
in many departments, takes one of the two gold medals. 
An especially bad class, without a scintilla of promise, 
is the Head from Life, in oils—“ more sooty than usual,” 
say the examiners. A curious illustration of what has 
been called South Kensington influence is shown in the 
charcoal drawings from antique casts. A silver medal is 
awarded to Miss Suzerre Pracu, for her drawing of 
Michelangelo’s Slave, because there is a passage in the 
torso where the minute play of chiaroscuro on the muscles 
is shown with great skill and delicacy, though the ex- 
tremities are clumsily drawn, and the sentiment and mean- 
ing of the figure as a whole have apparently never entered 
the student’s head. Miss KATHLEEN E. WeEssE, of Not- 
tingham, on the other hand, shows no such partial and 
technical dexterity. But, though she breaks rules in 
stumping a background, her work is harmonious through- 
out, and conveys a sense of unity and completeness, whilst 
the poetry and significance of the figure have not escaped 
her. She is merely honourably mentioned. Very interest- 
ing are certain exercises in bas-relief and in line of leaves 
and fruit studied from nature, and then slightly conven- 
tionalised and applied to design. We regret that the 
Council discontinue the practice of time studies in pencil 
from growing plants. The difficulty was that different 
masters chose plants differently applicable to the pur- 
pose, and this made judging difficult ; and what is use- 
less for competition is useless altogether in the South 
Kensington system. Some time studies for pottery, orna- 
mentation, fretwork, and clotsonné are astonishingly good 
and elaborate. Colour sense and taste are generally and 
painfully absent. W. T. Ha.ey’s poppies are touched in 
with rare directness, breadth and distinction, and the stone 
shield in relief in the background handled with crisp dex- 
terity. But the flowers stand in a vase of bad Wedgwood 
blue, and a fan and bit of plaid ribbon in the foreground 
are of barbarous vulgarity. In the textile designs we much 
prefer the simplicity and spontaneity of a design for an 
Irish lace, by Miss GeorGiINA MACKINLAY, to the elabora- 
tions of the silver medallists. 


THE LIVERPOOL AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


The twenty-second annual autumn exhibition of 
modern works of art at the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, opened on Monday, September 5th, is one of the most 
successful that has been held under the auspices of the 
Corporation. While there is no one work possessing at- 
traction equal to “ The Doctor” of last year, the extensive 
collection is rich in striking pictures, special prominence 
being given toa fine selection of representative works by 
members of tle Glasgow school, and also to pictures by the 
disciples of Mr. Whistler. The Arts Committee of the 
Corporation was assisted in the hanging by Mr. StaNHOPE 
Forses, A.R.A., Mr. Witt1aM Stott of Oldham, and Mr. 
J.T. WaTTs, as representing the Liverpool Academy of Arts. 
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The arrangement of the exhibition is excellent, several of 
the rooms being conspicuously well hung. Mr. Forbes 
only contributes one canvas of secondary importance, but 
there is a strong collection of “Newlyn” work, and Mr. 
Stott is adequately represented by his “ Birth of Venus” 
and other important works. Mr. Watts makes a new 
departure with a figure-drawing of Rosalind, Celia, and 
Touchstone, in one of those woodland scenes which he 
treats so tenderly. In the Grosvenor Room, always the 
centre of attraction, the place of honour is given to Mr. 
Ricumonp’s “ Venus and Anchises,” and two other centres 
are occupied by Sir FrepEric Leicuton’s “Garden of 
the Hesperides,” and “The Sea gave up the Dead which 
were in it.” There are several notable portraits, including 
Mr. Luke Fixpes’ Mrs. Edwin Tait, two portraits of ladies 
by Mr. SHannon, Mr. W. B. Boapie’s masterly treatment 
of the well-known features of Mr. P. H. Rathbone, Chair- 
man of the Arts Committee, as well as his Mrs. Cedric 
Boult, and Mr. R. E. Morrison’s entirely successful repre- 
sentations of Mr. Arthur Earle and Sir William Forwood. 
Other works of the first importance in this room include 
“St. Alban’s Race,” by Mr. Henry Moorr, A.R.A., Mr. 
McWurrter’s Chantrey Bequest picture, and Mrs. Swin- 
NERTON’s “ Venus ;” “The Cloud,” by Ropert Fow er, R.L., 
“Christ or the World,” by G. Hatt NEALE, and examples 
by Messrs. E. A. Watertow, A.R.A., Mr. Corset, and 
Cotin Hunter, A.R.A. A detailed account of even the 
most striking pictures in the eight other galleries would 
occupy an undue amount of space. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the display of water-colours is exceptionally 
brilliant, and that the examples of sculpture include Mr. 
Onstow Forp’s noble Shelley Monument. Prior to the 
opening of the exhibition a novel feature was introduced, 
in the shape of a banquet in the Grosvenor Room, at which 
Mr. P. H. Rathbone presided, and there were about one 
hundred gentlemen present. 


REVIEWS. 


Mr. Warp, the master of the art school at Macclesfield, 
has been in the habit of giving lectures to his students on 
the principles of ornament. With the idea that the lec- 
tures might be useful to students generally, and especially 
to such as proposed offering themselves for examination at 
the Government schools, they were published in 1890 (“ Prin- 
ciples of Ornament”) by Chapman and Hall. The book 
was seen by Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., one of the examiners in 
ornament to the Science and Art Department, who found 
much that was good in the matter of Mr. Ward’s book, 
but missed much that was desirable in its style and ar- 
rangement. Instead of writing another book of his own 
on the subject, as he had once intended, he acceded to 
the publisher’s request to edit and re-model Mr. Ward’s 
treatise. A very admirable book is the result, a book 
that will, doubtless, be very useful to the students, the 
architects, and designers for whom it is intended. It is 
curious, however, that Mr. Aitchison should have set about 
his work, as he tells us, because he found “there was 
no good English text-book on the subject, so that the 
necessary information could only be picked up by extensive 
reading and independent observation.” Whether an Eng- 
lish student must necessarily have a text-book written by 
an Englishman is a moot point, but it will interest many 
students to know that, as long ago as 1885, perhaps the 
best handbook ever prepared on the subject of the prin- 
ciples of decoration was written by M. Henri Mayeux, and 
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published in Paris with the patronage of the Administration 
des Beaux-Arts—a work which was translated into Eng- 
lish and published in London before Mr. Ward’s book was 
issued. It is hardly necessary to compare the two books. 
Mr. Ward’s is a very good one, especially now that it is 
re-modelled, but M. Mayeux goes more thoroughly into 
the practical application of the principles with which both 
works deal. 


We welcome the appearance of the fourth annual issue 
of “ Academy Architecture and Annual Architectural Re- 
view,” by Mr. ALEXANDER Kocu (Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co.). This work is valuable to the architect, but perhaps it 
has greater interest for that increasing section of the 
public which is beginning to see what a wide field there is 
for investigation and study in the development of our 
national architecture. There has been, however, an un- 
doubted difficulty in pursuing this study, because of the 
great labour involved in the collection and compilation of 
records of the year’s work of our leading architects in 
sufficient numbers for a fair comparison to be arrived at. 
This difficulty is happily now surmounted by the publica- 
tion of such works as “ Academy Architecture,” which con- 
tain a presumably representative collection of the chief 
architectural designs of the year. The drawings in the 
present issue are neatly reproduced and well arranged, 
although we think Mr. Koch would have done more jus- 
tice to his contributors if he had not reduced their de- 
signs to so small a scale. Looking at the drawings them- 
selves, we feel there is cause both for congratulation and 
regret : cgngratulation, that the cause of artistic building 
is making certain progress ; but regret, that the progress 
is not greater. We see no drawings of Messrs. Norman 


Shaw, Bodley, Philip Webb, Reginald Blomfield, Lethaby, 


Prior, and others whose work is always artistic and good. 
This is a pity, because the impression of the general cha- 
racter of the year’s work is thus apt to be more unfavoura- 


ble than facts perhaps justify. On the other hand, many 
architects add to their reputations by drawings that are 
published, and there is a distinct advance in the general 
character of the work. Generally, the idea conveyed by 
the drawings published in Mr. Koch’s work is, that we are 
moving slowly but surely away from the time of revivals, 
into an era of artistic building. There are many evidences 
of this. Architects are not now seeking, as they have 
been, to produce an academic reproduction of the archi- 
tecture of the ancients, but they are studying the principles 
which our forefathers adopted in the designs of their most 
successful buildings. We find their attention concentrated 
upon beauty of grouping and proportion, and careful use 
of the texture and colour of material, and we are glad to 
see a growing recognition of the importance of artistic 
detail, and a consequent strengthening of the bonds of 
union between the designer and the artificer. All this is 
full of promise for the future, and if the public, through the 
medium of such works as “ Academy Architecture,” can be 
induced to encourage those architects who are striving to 
bring about a better spirit of design, great benefits will 
have been conferred on the artistic world. 


The interesting collection of the works of the late Mr. 
Joun D. Seppinc, which has been published by the 
Architectural Association as a tribute to his memory, 
under the title of “A Memorial of the late J. D. 
Sedding” (Batsford), is a striking piece of evidence of the 
artistic power and versatility of the talented architect 
whose untimely loss we all mourn. Sedding’s work was 
invariably of great interest. If it occasionally called forth 
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some criticism, it always found plenty of enthusiastic de- 
fenders, and it certainly bore the stamp of individuality 
perhaps to a greater extent than any of his contemporaries. 
His original conceptions were nearly always beautiful, as 
he was constantly endeavouring to realise in his work the 
true unity of the three great arts of architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. It is matter for regret that unfore- 
seen difficulties often intervened which prevented the 
full realisation of this ideal. Sedding was a prominent 
member of that growing body of architects who are pleading 
for a more generous recognition of the claims of artistic 
craftsmanship, and his share in the Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibition Society is well known. While he lived his en- 
thusiastic energy and his winning eloquence made his 
influence great among his fellows, and we hope that this 
volume will give fresh zest to the movement to which he 
gave his life. 


The essays, subtly critical and learnedly historical, on 
the chief musicians of the age, from Berlioz to Verdi, and 
Massenet, which Monsieur ADOLPHE JULLIEN has con- 
tributed from time to time to the principal journals of 
Paris, have been republished, under the title of “ Musteiens 
@ Aujourdhui” (Librarie de YArt). Although but a dozen 
composers are dealt with in as many chapters, the volume 
is practically a history of dramatic and symphonic music 
on the continent during the present century; while the 
popular addition of letters and music in facsimile auto- 
graph increases its popular interest. The book is one of 
real importance. 


From the Librairie Illustrée, Paris, is issued “ Cent 
Dessins par Watteau.” The admirers of that “master of 
elegancies” who have not access to the original etchings 
made by the young Boucher from the original drawings 
will welcome this publication, although the plates are but 
process reproductions from the old etchings. No reproduc- 
tion of an etching can be equal to the original, and when 
reproduced by process for typographic printing it must lose 
a good deal. These plates seem as well reproduced as is 
possible under the circumstances, and they certainly retain 
much of the grace and charm which distinguish all the 
work of the master. 


Mr. THEoporE Compton has written a pleasant book, 
full of chit-chat, about an almost untouched bit of old 
England. The neighbourhood of the Cheddar Cliffs of 
Wells and Glastonbury is full of an old-world interest, 
and in “A Mendip Valley: Its Inhabitants and Sur- 
roundings” (Edward Stanford), Mr. Compton has gathered 
much of it together. It is not every writer of a chatty 
book who has a son who can embellish his father’s book 
with delightful sketches. Mr. E. T. Compton is a very 
accomplished artist. His work lies chiefly amongst the 
higher Alps, but, although a resident in Bavaria, his love 
for his old country is amply proved by the treatment he 
has given to these renderings of rural England. 


A very creditable attempt has been made in “ Sun Pie- 
tures from Many Lands” (Hazell, Watson and Viney) to 
illustrate some accounts of holiday tours in a new way. It 
is, we are told, the first time in England that collotype 
prints have been introduced on a page with type. It is a 
costly process, and seems hardly worth its cost. A good 
typographic block, well printed, would in many cases have 
given a better result, though doubtless the smoothness of 
the collotype will be a virtue in some eyes. The publication 
has perhaps a particular interest for photographers. The 
excellent design for the wrapper calls for special mention. 
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One of the best photogravure plates lately produced is 
by the Berlin Photographic Company, of Sir FREDERIC 
LEicHTON’s picture “Perseus and Andromeda,” exhibited 
last year at the Royal Academy. 


NOTABILIA. 


We lately referred to the first- and second-class medals 
accorded to English artists at the Paris Salons. The 
recipients of third-class medals are Mr. GeorcE W. Joy, 
for “ The Danaids,” and Mr. Lorimer. 

An official tribute to the genius and achievement of the 
late Lady WatTERForD is about to be paid by the Royal 
Academy. The forthcoming Old Masters, which will 
contain a number of the drawings by that modern classicist, 
Calvert, will also include a selection of Lady Waterford’s 
drawings, to which we lately drew attention. Many of our 
leading artists have been aware of the deceased lady’s 
extraordinary ability in occasional instances, but the col- 
lection recently gathered together in Carlton House Gardens 
was a revelation to most of them. 

The decoration of the Royal Exchange with pictures, 
illustrative of epoch-making incidents in the annals of 
London, marks a new era in the history of our civic art 
patronage. Sir Freperic Leicuton has volunteered to 
paint the first picture—to give the keynote ; and a number 
of other artists, chiefly Academicians, will fill the remaining 
panels. Whether or not the result be successful, it will 
infallibly set before future generations the condition of 
English historic art at the end of the nineteenth century ; 
and it behoves the artists engaged to put all their strength 
and vigour into the tasks about to be distributed. 

Mr. Wuist.er has curtly declined to exhibit at the 
Chicago Exposition with the English section, because an 
official connected with the Royal Commission is also 
identified with a London gallery in which one of Mr. 
Whistler’s pictures was hung above the “line.” He will 
presumably, therefore, exhibit as an American. It will 
be remembered, Mr. Whistler withdrew from the American, 
and joined the English, section in the Paris Exhibition, as 
the officials of the former could not undertake to hang the 
extensive exhibit he sent. Truly, it is convenient to have 
two nationalities ; but how long can be kept up the character 
of the chauve-sourts of the art world—of the Olympian bat? 

The appalling fire at St. John’s has, with ample justifi- 
cation, been made the subject of one of the best organ- 
ised appeals for assistance of modern times. Recently, a 
special address has been forwarded to us by Mr. J. W. 
Nichols, Honorary Secretary, and Mr. Nevile, Treasurer, 
of the St. John’s Art Society, who point out that as the 
generous response to the main appeal will be rightly 
devoted to the alleviation of actual distress, no means are 
available wherewith to assist the re-establishment of the 
many institutions which, self-supporting in themselves, 
have no funds at their command for that purpose. The 
Art School was completely destroyed, and subscriptions are 
appealed for, for its resuscitation. Art, as a luxury, is ever 
ignored in times of misfortune ; and amid so much distress 
its claims are hardly likely to be noticed at the hands of the 
hard-pressed inhabitants of Newfoundland. If help be not 
forthcoming from England, art education will certainly be 
thrown back in the colony for many years. 


OBITUARY. 


We have to record the death of M. JosepH STEVENS, 
the animal painter, and brother of the still more eminent 
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Alfred Stevens. Caring little for reputation, desirous only 
of working quietly in his studio, he produced many can- 
vases as pure, artistically speaking, as his own endeavours 
in life. Dogs were his chief delight and most frequent 
models, but he imported into each of his pictures more 
true poetry and more real art than is to be found in acres 
of what are commonly known as “sporting pictures.” 
Stevens was a true artist, many times medalled and often 
decorated ; but a delicate constitution fortified his reso- 
lution to keep away from the world’s eye. 


Professor LEopoLD MULLER, of Vienna, well-known in 
England, and particularly familiar to frequenters of the 
French Gallery,-has. died at the age of fifty-eight. One of 
the best genre painters of Austria, he made himself known 
principally by his pictures of life and character of Egypt 
and the Balkan provinces. In the rendering of sunlight 
he was especially happy, no less than in his sketches of 
Viennese life which he contributed to the illustrated press. 


Mr. Ropert, GiassBy, better known as Sir Edgar 
Boehm’s assistant than by his own reputation, has died 
while occupied on a bust of the late Grand Duke of Hesse. 
The Queen, who had commissioned this work for the Royal 
Mausoleum at Frogmore, on hearing of his death, sent a 
wreath bearing the inscription, “A mark of respect from 
Queen Victoria.” 

Mr. Feti1x JosEpu, at one time an art dealer, but more 
recently known by his considerable benefactions to the 
Museums of Nottingham, Maidstone, Norwich, Sandgate, 
and Derby, has also recently died. To the first named, 
Mr. Joseph—who was a good judge of art—presented his 
admirable collection of Wedgwood. If Mr. Joseph’s various 
donations have not hitherto been recorded in these 
columns, it was because the information concerning them 
at one time came regularly, ready for the press, from the 
donor himself. Mr. Joseph, to whom the Nottingham 
Museum undoubtedly owes a good deal, was born in 1840. 


We regret also to announce the death of Mr. HENRY 
GravVEs, the eminent printseller (the third of his line), of 
Pall Mall, whose pubiications of line engravings by all the 
best firms of the day, of the works of many of the most 
popular artists of the century, are celebrated all over the 
world. Lawrence, Turner, Landseer, Mr. Frith, and Sir 
John Millais were among those whose works he circulated 
through the art of Cousins, Doo, Landseer, the engraver, 
Lewis, and others, including his brother, the Associate. 
Mr. Graves died at the age of eighty-six. 


The death is also recorded of Signor Barzocul, the 
eminent sculptor, of Milan; and of the Austrian land- 
seapist, Herr Emr ScHINDLER, in his fiftieth year. 


We cannot omit from this column the mention of the 
death of Sir DANrEL Witson, the venerable and accom- 
plished President of the University of Toronto, whose por- 
trait by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., painted at the time of 
Sir Daniel’s last visit to England, was reproduced a few 
months ago in this volume of THE MAGAZINE OF ART (p. 203). 
Not one of all the obituary notices which have appeared, 
though they dwell on the subject of his scholarship and his 
literary achievements, draw attention to the fact that Sir 
Daniel had succeeded as an artist before he turned to liter- 
ature. In a private letter, addressed a little while since to 
the Editor of this Magazine, Sir Daniel claimed to being 
the last surviving engraver on steel of Turner’s work— 
being driven to the “grim satisfaction” of making this 
statement by the general attribution recently made by the 
press to the late Mr. Saddler. 
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Buckman, “tawin, R.W.S, “Preparing the 
Cranes for the Packers, Andalusia,” 


Bull, * Tatest News,” 92 

Bundy, Edgar, ‘“ Gipsy’s . Warning,” xxv; 
‘or Future Use,” x: 

Buoninsegna, D. di, * The. Transfiguration, S 


Rurmce Grotesque Art, 415 

Burne-Jones, E., A. "A., “Six Days of 
Creation,” 12-15; “Star of Bethle em,” 
“Flamma Vestalis,” “Flora,” “‘ Wheel of 
Life,” ii; “Awake, O North Wind!” vii 

Burne-Jones, Philip, ‘‘ Bed-time,” 293 

Butler, Lady, “ Ror ce’s Drift,” xxx 


Cabanel, M., “ Venus,” 424 
Cadenhead, James, 1 Landscape, xxxiv 
Calderon, PB, H., R.A., “St. lizabeth,” 
Campbell, Hay, * Content,” xx 
Camphuizen, G., at the Dulwich ( Gallery, 102 
Canvas Plaster, 
Carrington Yates, see Obituaries 
“Cato’ninetails,” see Books Reviewed 
Cattermole, Charles, Dixon Bequest, Bethnal 
Green, 247 
Cattermole, George, “The Rival’s De- 
parture,” 216 
Ceiling Papers, 192; Decoration of, 236 
- “ Celtic Fairy Tales,” see Books Reviewed 
Cent Dessins par Watteau,” see Books 
Reviewed 
Chantrey Bequest Purchases, 1892, xxxvi 
Chartran, M., ‘ Mile. Brandes, late of the 
Comédie Francaise,” xxxviii 
Chelminski, ? an V., see Exhibitions 
Chevilliard, V., “The Curé’s Story.” 164 
Chicago Exhibition— via Art Building, 70; 
Regulations, xxi—xx 
“Christian ‘Aschiecture, ” see Books Re- 
viewed 
Ciselure sur Tranches, 94 
Clark, James, “* Leah and ge 92 
Clarke, Cc. Purdon, C.LE., 105, xvi 
“Classical Poems,” see Roe Reviewed 
Claude, ‘‘ Jacob and Laban,” 103; “ Philip 
Baptising the Eunuch,” M7; * Landscape 
View near Rome,” 
Clausen, George, R.W.S., * Tdleness,” 117; 
** Mowers,” “Brown Eyes,” 258; “* Girl 
at the Gate,” vi 
Clay, Sir ‘Arthur, “Colonel Kay,” 289 
“Cloister Life of the Emperor ‘Charles V.,’ 
see — rag 
Cole, Vicat, R.A., “* Westminster,” 256 
Collier, Hon. John. “ Miss Mabel Pollock,” 
os Last Voyage of Henry Hudson,” 


Collin, R. “Girls Dancing on the Sand, ” 424 
Comerre, Léon, * Portrait of a Child,” xxxviii 
“Concerning Cats,” see Books Reviewed 
Constable, John, R.A., ‘‘ Whitehall Stairs,” 
; Portrait of Himself, xli 
Continental Gallery, The, see Exhibitions 
— of Exhibition Catalogues, The, 


Corbould, A. Chantrey, “‘Gone Away,” xxvi 

Cormon, Fernand, “Funeral of a Chief of 
the Iron Age,” 424; “Mme. Léon Brachet,” 
XXxxVviii 

Corot, Landscape, 18 

Cotman, Landsca 146; “On the Greta, 
Yorkshire,” rentham Church,” “St. 
Luke’s Chapel, Norwich Cathedral,” 147 ; 
“ Corfe,” vil 

Couriger, S., “ Bust of Beaumarchais,” 210 

Cox, avid, “View of Wyndcliffe, — 
Kenilworth,” 244; “ Vale of Clwyd,” 
“Caer Cennin Castle,” ii 

Coypel, M., ‘* Portrait of Moliére,” 207 

Crasow Cathedral, 282; University, 285 

“Cranford,” see Books Reviewed ; 

Creswick, Thomas, R.A., “ Landscape with 
Classic Ruins,” 412 

Crivelli, Carlo, ‘‘Pieta,” “ Virgin and Child,” 


14 
on Arthur, “A Moorish Café at Blida,” 
Crofts, rm -R.A., “Charles I. at Edge 
Crome, John, ‘Woodland Scene,” Two 


Sketches of Yarmouth, 146 
os George, Political Cartoons by, 








Conieek, 's, Mrs., Bequest to the British 


useum, 
Cup, Sivan ait Magniac Collection, 396 
Cuyp, Albert, at the Dulwich Gallery, 100 


Dado Papérs. 
Daubigny, “ ste Saati at Prayer,” “‘In the 


Orcha' x 

David, M., “Mlle. Joly,” 208 

Davis, it B., R.A., Pastoral Scene, 20: ‘‘ Ap- 
proaching ig Night Camp de César - Pas de 

Calais,” 294; “The Skye Hills,” ii; “A 

Gleamy Day, Picardy,” vii; see Exhi- 
bitions 

Da Vinci, Leonardo, Alto-Relievo, 214 

“Dawn of Art in the Ancient World, The,” 
see Books Reviewed 

Dawson, Nelson, ‘‘Sundown,” 87; ‘“ House 
of the Seven Gables,” ii; “The Last of 
the Light,” xxx 

Dégas, M., “ Une Répétition,” 123 

De i Cornelis, Landscape with Figures, 


Dela. Jules-Elie, see Obituaries 
cael Boutet, Children’s Portraits, 
xxxvii 

De Neuville, “Le Parlementaire,” 425 

Detaille, P., “ Surrender of Huningue,” 425 

Detmold, H. F., “ A Breezy Day,” 11 

De Warville, Brissot, see Obituaries 

De Wint. P., * Bra: y Church, ” “The Calling 
of Elisha, as ity AS Sketch, “Beverley,” 
243; “* Cornfield with Harvesters,” 244 

Dicksee, F.. R.A., “Leila,” 254; ‘* Illustra- 
tions to Shakespeare’ s Othelio,” xi 

“Dives,” Poem, 98 

Dixon Bequest, The, on 

Dobie, J., Etching of W. Dendy Sadler's 
* Stuffing is Good for Geese, ” 142 

Dobson, William, “ William Harvey,” 146 

Dobson; W. C. T., A., ‘‘Head of a Girl,” 


247 

Dolgelly Treasure, The, 324 

Dominican Church, Cracow, 285 

Dou, Gerard, ‘‘Lady Playing on the Vir- 

ginals,” 102 
Douglas, Sir W. Fettes, P.R.S.A., at the 
Royal Scottish Academy, xviii 

Downman, A.R.A., at Fine Art Society, xlii 

Doyle, Henry, C. B., R.H.A., see Obituaries 

Doyle, Richard, Political Cartoons by, 24 

Dressler, Conrad, “St. Mary Magdalene,” 

34; “ Girl Tying up her, Sandal, ” 384 

Drury, Alfred, ° ” 384 

ry, J. R., “The pain lh ” 429 

Dueq, L.. x. “Regret for the Violoncello- 

yer, 

— Ag ‘Coileetion, me of, 3! 
_o 9 45; °° Pater Tbbetson,” 
oom ° Week. Punch, “Ismond, 9 

Duverger, M., in the Dixon Bequest, Bethnal 

Green, 164 


Early Art of the Low Countries, see Exhi- 
bitions 
Early oo Water-Colours, see Exhibi- 


tio 

Fast, "Alfred, R.1L, “A Dewy Morn,” 91; 
“Hayle,” ‘“ Autumn Afternoon. ” 258 
“Dawn, ” 291; Dapint nis,” vi; ‘ i Reedy 
Mere and Sunlit Hills,” “A Passing 
Storm,” vii 

Edridge, “Lord Nelson,” xli 

Ellen by 4 as Queen Katherine, Miss, 


Sonnet, 309 

Ellis, Rawin, “The Kingdoms of the Sun,” 
87; Migs the Cliffs,” vi 

“The Tedspendent Voter,” 


XX 
Elsheimer, ‘‘ Susannah and the Elders,” 67 
Emmanuel apg: spital, Westminster, 178 
Emslie, A, E., “ Mrs. Humphry Ward,” 289 
“English Pen Artists of To- Day,” see Books 
Reviewed 

“Etching and Mezzotint Engraving,” sce 
Books Revi ~ 9 

~~ W., ‘ 
of the Nude, * he 

Evans, Bernard, R.I., born 1848; studies 
under S. Lines, G. Wallis, ’and KE. 
Watson, at Birmingham; comes to 
London ; “Changing Pastures, ” & FKeb- 
ruary,’ *’Member_ of Royal Society of 
British Artists, 342; ‘“‘A Fine Day in 
Winter,” “ Perths hire Meadows,” “A 
Valley Farm,” 343; ‘The Valley of the 
Dee,” “A Passing’ Storm,” Member of 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, —- works in 1882-6, 

bbeys of tn ¥ series, 

344-7; ‘Cannock Chas ” “ A Sunset,” 
“Christmas Morn,” Bolton Abbey,” 
is tinder of the Ci from the Castle Yard,” 
founder of the City of London Society of 
Artists, 348 ; “Fountains Abbey,” XXV 

Evans, Miss, ‘ ‘Rev. H.,” iii 

Ewer, ‘ ‘Faience Henri II. ,” 396 


Elphinstone, A 


WV. Turner,” xliii; “Study 





EXHIBITIONS :— 
Antique Embroidery, at Messrs. Liberty's, 


xx 
Antwerp, Triennial Exhibition of Fine 


Arts, 
Art School, Colville Road, xxxv 
= Wilfred, at the ‘“‘ Rembrandt Head,” 


Bartlett, W. H., at the Fine Art Society, 


Xxx 

Beresford, Miss C. M. de la Poer, at the 
Japanese Gallery, xxii 

Birmingham Corporation Art Gallery, 
Loan Collection at, ii 

Bock. Theop! Royal Society of Artists, vii 

Bock, Théophile de, at the Goupil Gallery, 
Xxxi 

Brangwyn, and bg Hunt at the 
Japanese dateat on 

— Renaissance af at Messre. Liberty's, 


British Water Colours at the Japanese 
Gallery, xi 
= Club, R. W. Robinson at the, 


Cassell’ 's Black-and-White, xxxiv 

Chelminski, Jan V., at the Continental 
Gallery, xxii 

Continental Gallery, wy vay XXX, Xxxiv 

Davis, H. W. B., ., at the Fine Art 
Society, xviii 

Drawings and feiptings in Monochrome 
at Mendoza's Gallery, x 

Early Art of the Low Connteies, at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, xlii 

oy, English Water-Colour Drawings at 

he Fine Art Society, xlii 

Exhibition of a iy “XX, " XXXV 

Fisher, J. H. V., 

— cturte « ‘at ‘the Hanover Gallery, 


Forei Pictures at Maclean's Gallery, xxi 

French Gallery, The, xxx 

Glasgow Institute, xxvi 

Goss Gallery, Bronzes at the, xiv 

Guildhall, Loan Collection at the, xxx 

Herkomer, Professor, R.A., and his Pupils, 
at the Fine Art Society, XxXxix 

Herne, C. A., at Dowdeswell's, xxxi 

Hunt, Aubrey, at Dowdeswell’ s, xxxi 

] oe of Painters in Oil Colours, 87 

Kerr, G, C., at Dunthorne’s Gallery, x 

Liverpool Autumn Exhibition. i 

] il, W., at the Fine Art Society, 

Louisa Marchioness of Waterford’s hehe 
at aged a nlow’s, Carlton House Ter- 
race, 

Ludovici, eA at the Japanese enacted 
xliii 

Manchester Corporation Art Galler 7 Me 

— Mrs., at the Japanese ac. 


May. W W. =" R.L, at Messrs. Buck and 

eid 

McLean's Ww inter Exhibition, 7, x; Gallery, 
Xxxi 

_— Mortimer, 


Naval * Exhibition at the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, xxii 

New i. Art Club, The, 123, xxxiii 

New G Pictures at the Victorian 
Exhibition. ‘at the, xiv; Exhibition at, 


289 
Nichols, C. M., Miss, xxxiv 
Nineteenth Century Art Society, The, 


xxxiii 

Palmer, Sutton, at the Fine Art Society, 
xxxi 

Poynter, “ye at South Kensington 
Museum, x 

Royal Aaniates, The, 145, 217, 253 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, xxv 

Royal Scottish Academy, The, xviii 

Royal Society of British Artists, 86, xxx 

pera: Society of Painter-Etchers, xxvi 

Royal Society of Painters in Water 

Colours, 117, xxxvii 

Sainton, C. P., at Dowdeswell’s, xxii 

pon oa yy ‘Herbert, “The Return from 
Calvary,” x 

Sindici, Mme. F. Stuart, at the Art Union 
Gallery, 112, Strand, xliii 

Society of Portrait Painters, xXxxvii 

coomey of Scottish Artists, The, xxxiv 

Thorne, at Dowdeswell’s, xi 

Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, Autumn 
Exhibition at the, xlvi 

Wa: —_ Alfred, at wi C. E. Clifford’s, 
XXXiV 

rn. is wv at the Society of Arts 

alleri 

byt J. "MeNeil, at the Goupil Gal- 
e! 

Wimbush, H. B., at the Fine Art Society, 
xiii 

Wimperis, E. M., R.I., at Dowdeswell’s, 
xxil; at Messrs. Frost and Reed’ 8, 
xxxi 





at Dowdeswell’s, 
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EXHIBITIONS (continued) :— 
be ae Municipal Art Gallery 


Wylie, W. L., A.R.A., at the Fine Art 
iety, xxii 


Fabritius, Bernhard, “The Adoration of the 
Sheph ’ 249; “The Nativity of St. 


» “Industr, . 

Fantin- Latour, M., rodeuse ” (Portgait 
de Mile. D.), “Sonia” (Daughter of 
General Toaad ski), xxxviii 

Farail, Gabriel, see Obituaries 

Fellman, Aloys, see Ceerer 

—_ Luke, R.A., bert Leon,” 

“The Doctor,” i; - The Casuals,” 
oar 3. “Mrs. Edwin Tait,” xlvi 

Finnie, John, ** Pastures Green and Quiet 
Waters,” ii 

Firearms, Ornamentation of, 109 

Fisher, Horace, “ From Southern Seas,” vi 

Fisher, J. H. v., see Exhibitions 

Fisher, Melton, “* Summer Night.” 258 

Fisher, Miss a Gold Medal at South Ken- 
sington, x 

Fletcher, F. _ “ Shadow of Death,” 


remo C., “Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


Forbes, Stanhope, A.R.A., elected Associate 
of the Royal Academy, born 1858, 
studies at the Royal Academy and at 
Paris, “A Street in Brittany,” --£ 
Settles in Newlyn, “ A Fish Sale,” 182; 
“ Off to Fishing Ground,” “Their fd 
Shifting Home,” “ The Village Phil- 
harmonic,” “By Order of the Court,’ 
5 ona ”“'The Health of the L wll 
; “ Forging the Anchor,” 255 ; “* When 
te Boats are Idle in the Bay,” 291, i, 
xvii, xlvi 
Forbes, ron Mrs., “ Jean, Jeanne, et 
Jeanette,” 
Ford, Onslow, A.R.A., “ Marlowe ny a 
Canterbury,” 72; “Folly,” “Ivy,” 
326 ; born 1852 in London, first 
Sud its at Royal Academy in 1875, 
elected Associate 1888, ins prize 
in competition for Sir R. Hill sthtee, 
statues of Sir C. Reed, Mr. Gladstone, 
and H. Irving, 327; “In Memoriam,” 
** Linos,” The Gordon Monument, “The 
Singer,” the Mobereteh of Durburjah 
commission, “Th ance,” stk. 
Designs for New Coinage, “‘ Lord Strath- 
nairn,” The Shelley Memorial, 328, 379 ; 
“Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour,” Gordon 
Memorial Shield, =. xlvi 
Foster, Birket, R .W.S., “* Gleaners Resting 
at a Style,” we “The Footpath by the 
Water Lane,” xxviii 
Fowler, Robert, ‘ ‘S pirit of the Morning,” i ; 
“The Cloud,” xiv 
Fram tons sGeorse, “ The Children of the 


Franciscan Church, Cracow, 

Franks, A. W., Donations’ iy the British 
Museum, xlv 

French Gallery, The, see Exhibitions 

Frieze Papers, 189 

Fritel, Pierre, “Conquerors,” 426 

Fungai, Bernardino, “ Virgin and Child,” 

“Virgin and Child surrounded by 

Cherubim,” xlii 


ee gH ned RA +» “Sisters Linley,” 
03; “ Mrs. Earn man of 
Bryanston,” New Billin ” “ Eliza- 
beth Duchess of Grafton,” 146 ; “Eliza 
Anne Linley and_her Brother,” 372; 
“ Rev. Sir H. Bute Dudley, Bart.,” xlii 
“Game-Birds and Shooting Sketches, ” gee 
Books Reviewed 
Gastineau, H.. * ‘View of Chiavenna, North 
Italy,” “View near Trim, co. Meath, 
Treland,” 246 
Geddes, yl “Sir Walter Scott,” 146 
- — Chloride Printing-out Process, 
a 
Gh on A 


xiii 
Gibb, Ro rt, * Portrait, xviii 
. ire 1 i sia sir Goose ping 
‘sic “ Sir _ 
kics * Baro uddle- 
oo. alee bust, ‘ip ‘Chain of 
Office of the Corporation of —— 


381 
Gilbert, Sir John, R.A., “ Belinda,” “Squire 
D: Jaughters Visiting some Gypsies,” nee 
“Scene from ‘Don Quixote,’” 247; “ A 
Standard Bearer,” xxxviii 
Gillray, James, Political Cartoons by, 22 
Gilt-Lacquer, Burmese, 368 
Gladstone, The Last Oil Portrait of, ix 
Glasgow Institute, see Exhibitions 





Glemby, Robert, see Obituaries 

Glindoni, G., R.W.S., * Doubtful Cus- 
tomers,” 119 

Godwin, Albert, R.W.S., “ Wells,” 120 

Gotch, a C., “In the midst of life-we are 


in 
Goupil Gallery, Bronzes at the, see Exhibi- 


tion: 

Gow, "A C., A.R.A., 
Taunton,” 255 

Goyen, J, Van, ** Winter Scene,” 

Grace, J. E., “ The river glideth ‘at its own 
sweet will,” Xxx 

Grafton Gallery, The Proposed New, 318 

Graham, Peter, R.A., Landscape, 16; at 
the Royal Academy, 256 

Cee, ‘om, “ Two jeads are Better than 

91; ** Crofters,” xvii 

Grandi "11 Gavaliere Frencesco, sce Obitu- 
a 

Graves, Henry, see Obituaries 

“ Great Pan Lives,” sec Books Reviewed 

Greek Antiquities at the Nottingham Art 
Museum, 104 

Greiffenhagen, Maurice, a sae - Oh 4s 
“** Portrait of a a laer, = xviii 

eg od Loan Exhibition "at the, see Exhi- 


Guiles "Alfred, * Adieu,” 4128 
Guthrie, James, ‘ ‘Mrs. Fergus,” “ A Pas- 
torai, ” “ Workers on the Shore, Helens- 
burgh, ” “Esplanade, Sundown,” xviii; 
“ Miss Qpenese.” xxvi, xxxviii 


“Flag Maidens at 


Hang, Carl, R.W.S., “Italian Peasant,” 248 ; 
Bridal Procession at Damascus,” 


xviii 
Hacker, Arthur, * Fire Fancies,” 92; “ An- 
nunciation,” “ Syrinx,” 256; Mrs. George 
G. Nicol, 289 
Haddon, Trevor, “Professor Herkomer,” 
xxxix 
Haden, a. ene by, xxxiv 
he, Louis, “Church of St. Gomar, 


“Happy Hours,” ii; 


Ipool,” v 
Haley, Tay “ Still Life,” xlvi 
Hall, Fred, “ Twilight,” 294; Cinderella,” ii 
Hanover Selkery. oreign Pictures at the, 
see Exhib one 
Harcourt, G., “ The Heir,” xxxix 
Hardy, | Dudley, “The Moors in Spain: 


Hai a, one” “Children Playing at Doc- 

Hare, "St. George, ‘‘ Psyche,” 92 

Harrach, Count, War Pictures by, 63 

Harrison, Alexander, ° edalToyal Acad 1) | 

Hart, A. H., Gold M yal Academy 
Architectural School, 1 

Hay, P. A., Meeting of the Roy al College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, xxxiv 

Haydon, Samuel, see O ituaries 

Hayes, Claude, ‘“* A Moonrise,” 91 

Hayes, Edwin, RI, “French Fishing- 
Boats,” 88 ; “« Entrance to Portsmouth,” 


XXV 
“‘ Hazell’s Annual,” see Books Reviewed 
a meg Mrs., see Exhibitions 
field Fa “Go, and God's will be done!” i 
= ats Fast for England,” see Books Re- 
viewed 
Hey. 7. R. W.S., “ The Silent Adieu,” 
“Oporto,” vii; 2 Fair Wind and Fine 
Weather Sexxvili 
Hemy, ‘Thomas M., ** Wreck of the Birken- 
head,” xxxiv 
Henderson, Alexander, Collection of, 12 
Henriquel- Dupont, M.., see Obituaries, 
Henry, Geoens, - rang ina Wood,” xviii; 
” Ave ire Landscape,” xxvi 


24 , ott Cu aCe, 
8., an  Comnatian 113 
w, i Hy wo Obitua: 
M. de la, at the wei Exhibition, 
XXXV 
komer, H., R.A., “Sir Sidney Wotee 
low,” 144; * Portrait Wm ES of 
jp? “ Alexander Fraser, an. F 
“ Lord om “The Archbishop of 
York,” 255; on Scenic Art, 259, 316 ; m Sir 
George G. Stokes,” 289; ene. XXxxiv ; 
“ American Lady,’ XXXVii; Books 
Reviewed; see Exhibitions 
Herne, C. a see Exhibitions 
Hine, SRL, ‘* Afterglow,” xxv 
thoy of Art in Persia,” see Books Re- 


viewed 
“ er hoe of Art in ergo. notin, Caria, 
” see Boo! viewed 
“History of 4 ——, Court Palace, The,” 


“ History of the Old Water-Colour Socicty, 
A, now the Royal — of Painters in 
Water Colours,” see Books Reviewed 

_—_ of Water-Colour Painting in Eng- 

, A,” see Books Reviewed 








lit 


Hobbema, “Woody Landscape,” 68 ; at the 
“Old jd Masters,” 147; “ View in Holland, . 


se 7 William, Political Cartoons by, 22 ; 
h’s Servants,” 359, xli; “Tord 

ton ” xiii; see Books Reviewed 
Hohenlohe, Prince V ctor of, see ger 
Holbein’s “ Ambassadors,” 1, 37, 275, i, xxiv 
ae James, Dixon Bequest, Bethnal 


246 
Hollebeke, Van, see Obituaries 
Honiton apne, 30 
H P. Jacomb, ‘*Summer,” 258, i; 
si Witches’ Dance,” vi 

fooghe, ad de, “ Interior,” 

ook, J. C., R.A., at the Royal ‘Academy, 256 
rorsiey, W. C., “J. C. Horsley, R.A.,” vi 
ouse Architecture, Exterior, 79; Interior, 


124 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, 289 
ing hes, Arthur, ong es’ Eve,” “ Ophe- 
>, “Endymion Diana,” ii; “ Na- 
tivity,” “ Annunciation,” ii, 214 
Hinges, » R., R.S.W. “ Dealings with the 
‘aeries,” 118 
Hughes-Stanton, “St. Martin’s Chapel, from 
ostford Lake, Surrey,” xxv 
Hunt, Aubrey, sec Exhibitions 
Hunt, Holman, ‘“‘Strayed Sheep,” ‘“‘Scape- 
t,” “The Shadow of Death,” “ Isa- 
Hla and her Basil Pot,” “Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” ii 
Hunt, William, “ i Lessons,” 246 ; 
“Still-Life yi ow te 
Hunter, Colin, A.R.A., ‘ Oban Regatta,” 
Hunter, Mason, “Cloud and =. 
Kintyre,” xxxiv 








soa3 





we ee at the “XX” Exhibition, 


Infringement of Copyright, 405 

Ingres, I., ‘‘ Moliére chez Louis XIV.,” 210 
Initiation of Press-Day, 187 

Institute of Journalists and the Royal 


Academy, 228 

Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, see 
Exhibitions 

“Introductory Studies in Greek Art,” 
Books Reviewed 


Jackson, T. G., A.R.A., xvii 

Jagello, Casimir, Tomb of, 283 

Janssen, C., Portraits, vi 

Johnson, E: Borou gh, ‘‘Come unto Me, all 
ad that labour and are heavy laden,” 


xxix 

Solan, Ai. = The pcg, MY Testimonial, 4 
144; ‘* Duncan’s Horses,” 

Joseph, Felix, see Obituaries 

Joy, A. Bruce, Bg Bright,” 70; “ Mat- 
thew Arnold,” 


Keone, Charles S., Political Cartoons by, 44, 
Illustrations to “A Story with a 
Vcigename® first drawings for Punch, 
Hf cartoons and portraits for Punch, 
; to whom aes for subjects, 335 ; 
lite of, see Books Reviewed 
Kelly, R. T., “Ellesmere Port,” vii 
Kemp, George + sce Books Boviewsd 
Kennington, T. “ Adversity,” 
Kerr, G. C., see Exhibitions 
Khnopff, Fernand, oe lock m a door upon 
myself,” 290, xxxv; lle. Jeanne 


King, Haynes, ‘“‘A Quiet Day in Port,” 
XXx 
King, Yeend, “In a Raeerehiiee Dale,” vii; 


* Near! Home,” x 
Kneller, = G. * The Duke of Marl- 


Knight, gas “ Capel Curig,” vi 


Lace Making in Ireland, The Revival of, xlv 
Landscapes on Book-edges, 97 
Lanigest, Charles, “Sir Yedwin Landseer,” 


Landseer, Sir E., R.A., Anecdote of, 28; 
“Studies for the Trafalgar Square 
=) ” Letter 4 £ 249, xli 
pen, Joseph Van, “ Landscape,” 163 
Larger et L’'Idée,” see Books Reviewed 
L’ Aubiniére, Mme. de, ** Mount Baker and 
Government House, Victoria, British 
Columbia,” xi 
Lavastre, M., see Obituaries 
Lavery, J., Port rtraits, ‘* Ariadne,” xviii; “A 
Girl in Grey,” “Mrs. Lawrie and Ed- 
win,” ae Portrait Studies,” XXXV iii | 


Lawson, Googe, ee net rns,” 36 
R.A., B Weish River,” 
2; “The aacheaec Ship Canal,” vii 
we... John, Political Cartoons by, 43; His 
e and Work, see Books Rev: ewed 
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Lefebvre, Jules, “La Vérité,” 424; 
Maurice,” xxxviii 
Legros Professor, “Interior of a Church 
with Priests,” 12; ‘“ Mist over a Moun. 
tain,” “ Religious Ceremony by the Sea,” 


20; Etchings, XXXV 
Leighton, Sir F., os Deedalus and 
Icarus,” 12, 17; KS “Venus,” 18; “And the 


sea gave u the dead which were in it,” 
“The Garden of the Hesperides,” ‘ At 
the Fountain,” “The Bacchante,” — 
tie,” 220, 22i ; Bes oo and And TO- 
mites by. aut semen” 
ress y, xiii; “ e Slu ” xiv; 

“Sir Richard Burton,” ah i 

Leloir, August, see Obituaries 

Lemaire, Mme. M., “ M. Coquelin, Cadet,” 
xxxviii 

Lanne Herr, ‘‘L’Etang aux Hérons,” 


Lenbach, Herr, “William I. my iii 
Lenoir, C. A., “At Twenty,” 426 
“Lessons in Art,” see Boo 8 Reviewed 

peony J. R.L., see Obituaries 

1a” & F,, R.A., hg Doubtful Coin,” 36, 

ii; “ "An Oriental Interior,” “‘ Cairo,” ii 

Leyde, Otto, Portrait, xviii 

Leyden, Lucas Van, “ Adoration of the 


then hte, 1 “L’Ami des Humbles,” 424 

Liberale da Verona, “ Death of Dido,” 149, 322 

Life and Letters of Samuel Paimer, Painter 
and Etcher, fhe, gee Books bag! iewed 

Limoges Enamel, we ae . Courto 

Linnell, John, studies under Jobin Varley, 
Mulready, eopnoction with W. Blake, 
131; solicited by the Horal Academy to 
become a Member, 132; his portraits, 
the early “‘ Dutch style,” 133; landscapes 
of the later Ag axe 

Linton, Sir J. D., P.R.L, “‘ Jessica,” 
me! when shall I marry = XXV} 
“Mrs. Meredith Cross,” xxx 

Liveepee Autumn Exhibition, ‘ je Exhibi- 





Laws: athens. M., see Obituaries 
dail, W., see Exhibitions 
London Art Union, 142 
Long, Edwin, R.A., ‘ * Before the Festival,” 
i; ‘‘ Jairus’ Daughter,” vi 
Longhi, Pietro, “The Fortune- Teller,” 107, vi 
udan, Mouat, “Tva,” 92; “The Re d 
Sofa,” 293; “‘ Miss Nora’ Williamson,” 
xxxviii 
i Marchioness of Waterford, sce Exhi- 
jitions 
Loutherbourg, P. J. de, “Falls of the 
Rhine at Schaffhausen,” 412; at South 
Kensington, xli 
Loving-Cu up presented to Cardiff, 143 
Ludovici see ee 
Luther Hymn Books, 


Macbeth, R. W., A.R.A., “ Alsatian Flower- 
Stall,” 299) 

Macdougall, 

gillivray, P., Portrait usts, XV iii 

Mackensic F, J ‘* Landscape,” 175 

Mackenzie, J. W., “Mr. C. J. Preston,” 

Mac! - = al Miss ‘G., Design for Irish’ os 


‘Passing of Spring,” xxxiii 
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Maclean's Gallery, Foreign Pictures at, sce 
Exhibitions 

Maclise, D., An poe of, 28; “‘ Death 

i of f Nelso gh 

acTaggart, xv 

Maes, Nicholas, ‘ " Listener,” 147 

Magniac Collection, Sale of, 

Maison de Moliére, La, 151 

Malchus C. Von, “ Grand Canal, Venice,” 163 

Manchester Corporation Art Gallery Exhi- 
bition, see Exhibitions 

Marie Antoinette, Portraits of, by Cochin, 
Touzée, Mme. Lebrun, W: ertmuller, 339 ; 
Roslin, Dav. ri: Kocharske, 3il 

Marien Kirche, Cracow, 281 

Marrable, Mrs., ee Exhibitions 

Marshall, Chas. a Stu 

a. H. S., R.A, The Select Committee,” 

oe George, A.R.A., ‘Harvest Moon,” 
12, 18; “ Children Fishing,” “The Even- 
ing H' mn,” 

May, V., RL. see Exhibitions 

Mayor's’ Chair, St. George’s Church, Deal, 


429 
McGill, David, “Hero and Leander,” 382 
McLean's Winter Exhibition, sce Exhibi- 
tions Summer Exhibition, see Exhibi- 


Mely ille, A., A. R.W.S., Water Colours by, 
“An tern She) pherd,” xxxviii 

“Memorial of the late J. PD. Sedding, A,” see 
ks Reviewed 

Mendoza’s Gallery, Drawings and Paintings 

in Monochrome at, see Exhibitions 

Menpes Mortimer, see Exhibitions 

“Meryon and Méryon’s Paris,” see Books 
viewed 


87; “ Ah. 








Meunier, -M. C., ‘* The o Profigal Son,” xxxv 
Michie, Coutts, “ A Spanish Cloister,” xxxiv 
Mieris, Franz, “The Enamoured Cavalier,” 


ard, M., Corea of, Moliere,” 207 
Mi “. Sir ‘Queen gc 
The widow's Mite 36, ii; “ Blind 
Gi, ‘ 214 ; “Blow, blow, t thou fo 
wind,” 21 ; “Mariana, ” “The Vale of 
Rest,” “A Highland Lassie, ” “The Pro- 
scribed Royalist,” ** Mrs. Jogeph Cham- 
berlain,” vii; at’ the New Ga llery, xiv 
(Victorian); ‘‘Miss Muffet,” xviii; 
“Greenwich Pensioners at the Tomb of 
Nelson,” xxii; at the n Exhibition, 
Guildhall, XXX} Mrs. Bischoffsheim,” 
leeks Three Sisters,” xxxvii; ‘John 
ch. 

Millet, F. _ co The Widow,” ii 

“ Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses,” see 
Books Reviewed 

Models, Architectural, at South Kensington, 


“Modern a poral in Art, ” gee under 
ae - -Le "a "Reviewed 
Moira, fehory oe 
Montfor, B Be es "Jacob Wrestling with the 
nge 
nes. Albert, * Lig * Lightning and Light,” 25 
every,” 
Moore, Henry, A. OR. A., “Perfect, Weather 
= a _ Cruise,” **Machrihanish Bay,” 
; ‘Setting Sun now gilds the Eastern 
Sis,” ii; ‘St. Alban’s Race,” xlvi 
Morland, George, “Door of a Village Inn,” 


xli 
Morrison, R. E., “‘T. H. Ismay, Esq.,” ii; 
“Arthur: Hatle, Esq.,” “Sir W. For- 
wood,” 
Moucheron, au fee, “ Landscape with Ruins,” 
xli 
M uller, Charles L , see Obituaries 
M iller, Professor iN see Obituaries 
iiller, W. J., ‘ Kel- Bucks at Goring,” 16 
Munich, Awards at, iii 
M unthe, L., Dixon Bequest, Bethnal Green, 


Murdoch, Burn, “‘A Nun’s Dream of the 
Nativity,” Xxxiv 

Murray, David, A.R.A., ‘‘ The White Heat,” 
256; “A Hampshire Haying, 1891,” 293 3 
“Season of Mists and Mellow Fruitful: 
ness,” ii; “lhe Bridge,” vii 

“Musiciens d’Aujourd’hui,”’ see Books Re- 
viewed 




















Naftel, Paul, R.W.S., 
117; sce Obituaries 
Nasmyth, P., Anecdote of, 9; ‘* Landscape,” 


* Ponty-y-Caffyn,” 


——_. yy Basent homeo at 
National Gi Gallery of Scotland, Additions to 
National Portrait Gallery, Acquisitions at 


xli 
Natter’ H., see Obituaries 
“Nature i in Books,” see. Books Reviewed 
“Nature in Ornament,” sce Books Reviewed 
Naval aw red ” the Walker Art Gallery, 
see Exhibitio 
Neale, G. Hall, ‘ ‘Christ or the World,” xlvi 
Nemi, Lake, Excav: ations - Shores of, 104 
Netscher, C., “‘ Portrait,” 
Nettleship, J. T., “Flood,” 
New English ‘Art Club, Ther see Exhibitions; 
Origin of, xxv 
Nichols, Miss C. M., see 2 ee 
Nicol, Watson, “‘ ‘Assets N Nil,” 91 
N ieuwerkerke, Comte de, > Obituaries 
Nineteenth Century Art Society, ‘The, sec 
Exhibitions 
Nisbet, R. B., at the Society of Scottish 
Artists, xxxiv 
Noble, Robert, ‘ ‘Summer Fvening,” “ Even- 
ing Glow,” ‘‘ Cornfield,” xxxiv 
Normand, Ernest, “ Vashti Deposed,” vi 





Oakeley Testimonial, The, 144 
OBITUARIES :-- 

pieeen’, — ad 

Bailly, M., 

Rarbedienne, Ferdinand, xxxii 
Barzoghi, Si: eS xlviii 

nat 2 Emile 

Berchére, Sania. xii 
Bonnassieux, Jean, xl 

Bosboom, ‘<= xii 
Boulanger, M. 

Bradford, Wiiliam, xl 

Carrington, Yates, 

Delaunay, Jules-Elie, iv 

De Warwille, Brissot, xliv 

Doyle, Hen , R.H.A., xxviii 
Farail, Geprcl. ma 

Fellman, Aloys, xxxii 

G , Robert, xlviii 

Guanat ‘Tl Cavaliere Frencesco, xx 




















xxviii 
xxiv 


Van xxxii 







xliv 
xx 


de, xx 


iv 
A., 323 
——, xxiv 
v 
xxxii 


xliv 





ince 
of ok A Prince, 179 
George. F.S.A., 69° 
_, ’ 

Watson, J. D., R.W.S., 179 
Wer,’ Willibaid, a” 
woe Sir Daniel, xlviii 

infield, He Hon. Lewis, R.H.A., xii 
wi 179 


Wyon, L. c & iv 
Zeshin, Shibata, iv 
Oermichen, Hugo, “Christmas Presents,” 
163; ‘“‘The Old Red Hall of Bourne,” 


178 

* Ole ‘Touraine,” see Books Reviewed 

* Olympos,” see Books Reviewed 

“One Hundred Photographic Formule,” see 
a Reviewed 

Opie, J., R.A., ‘Thomas Girtin,” xli 

Gletesduan W. Q., R.A., “St. Helena, 1816: 
Napoleon Dictatin; to Count Las Cases 
the Account of his ampaigns,’ "254; “Sir 

Andrew B, Walker,” ii; Portrait of the 

Artist, vii; ‘‘Master Gordon Orchard- 
son,’ ” Xxxviii 

Ostade, A. Van, “Boors making Mears.” 
“Man and Woman Conversing,” 

Ostade, Isaac Van, “A Farmyard p dil a 


xlii 
Ouless, W. W., “ Mr. Goodman,” “Sir 
Donald Giie was Lady Currie,” 254; 
“Cardinal Manning,” xxxvii 
“Our Sketching Club,” see Books Reviewed 


Painted Ceilings, 355 
Palma Vecchio, “* Flora,” 148 
Palmer, \ mene Colteotion of Etchings by, 


xx 

Palmer, ‘Putten, see Exhibitions 

Pareja, Juan de, ‘‘ A Head,” 

Parton, Ernest, “In the Autumn Sunshine,” 
294 ; “Close of the Day,” vii 

Partridj , W. O., “A Dream,” 38t 

Paties Staff for Bishop of London, New, 


Paterson, James, “ Nameless Hills,” xxvi 

Peach, Miss S., Silver Medal at South Ken- 
sington, x xlvi 

Peacock, R., “ itor, 174, xiii 

Poem, Henry A. “ Industry,” 


Persian Tile-work peter -piece, 429 
Perugino, at the Old Masters, 149 
iy A Cat-o’-One-Tail,” see Books Re- 


wed 
Philipon. M., Political Cartoons by, 23 
— T., R.A., “Sir Joseph Banks,” 


] 
Pissaro, Camille, at the ‘‘ XX” Exhibition, 
XXXV 
ie 4 from the Royal Academy Schools, A, 


Poetzelberger, R., ‘‘ The Old Spinet,” 308 
Poussin, cholas, at the Dulwich Gallery, 


Poynter, Ambrose, -— s Exhpeione 
Poynter, E. J, ae, Sie the World 
as Young, b Ba 9 3. “ Diadumené,” i; 

" The Earl rot Wharncliffe,” Xxxvii 

Pratt, Claude, ‘‘ Home Sweet Home,” vii 

bas —— and Practice of Linear Perspec- 
tive,” see Books Reviewed 

“Principles of Ornament,” see Books Re- 
viewed 

Prinet, R., “ Her Friends,’’ 412 

Pulinckx, ‘Louis, on the Scheldt, 163 

Pyne, J “The Valley of Thirlmere, 

Gumberland,” 412 


“Britan- 
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“Queen Summer; or, the bi ag owe A of the Lily 
and the Rose,” see Books Keviewed 
Quinton, M., see Obituaries 


Rae, Hearistio, = 2a oor ii 

Ramrods, 

a Allan, waied. 1 Jacques Rousseau,” 

Raphael, 
Assisi, 
Vierge ala 


two panels, “St. Francis of 
” 66; “ pint oY 149, 294; “‘ La 


nde,” : 

“ Real one, see oy viewed 

edgrave, Richard, C.B., R.A., born 1804; 
student at the Roy: 3 ‘Academy 5 b begins 
to exhibit at the Royal Acad sar: 
“ River Brent, near Hanwell,” “The 
Seamstress,” ‘Phe Reduced Gentle- 
man’s Daughter,” “Ellen Orford ;” 
elected A.R.A. in 1810, R.A. in 1851; 
died 1888, 27 

i are and Cowboy,” ad - Reviewed 

Regs stration of Congeiant, O0 

Reid, G. O., Figure eee, a 

Reid, Sir George, P.R.S election pe 
President of R.S.A.; Last ated by, 
Savonarola,” 186 ; books illustrate we 

landscapes ’by, 197 ; 

h, ‘Mon ll Ie “The Pe. 
Gatherers,” ‘Dr. George Macdonald,” 
work in Brat 199, 200; flower 
station, “Charles Keene,” ai 

Provost John Ure,” “ Professo 

Taft pe ig of ee, rom 

Rembrandt, Poroit Girl at at a Window,” 
102; at t the. - Masters, 147; “An Old 


La x 

Reni, Guido, xt “The Youthful Christ Em- 
bracing St. John,” 

Reredos for St. Clement’s Church, Salford, 


“a and Children’s Portraiture in 
England,” see Books Reviewed 
Reynolds, ‘Sir Joshua, P-R.A,, “Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” 103; 
born February 23rd, 1792; buried in St: 
Paul’s, 138; educated ’ at a 
Grammar School, apprenticed 
Thomas Hudson, painted_ his first 
portrait, 139; settled at Devonport; 
visit to Italy y;. Mayor of Plympton : 
settled in London, 1753; his success ; 
elected first President ‘of the Royal 
qoademy, 140; addresses, 141; “ Mrs. 
Braddyl,” * Viscou nt Lifford,” “The 
Death ve Dido,” 146 ; “‘ Mrs. Butler,” xliii 
Rhind, John, R.S.A., see Obituaries 
Ribot, M., “ Girl’s Head,” xxi; see Obitu- 





aries 
Richmond, W. B., A.R.A.,“ Ven. Archdeacon 
Wilson,” “ Mrs. Marsden Smedley,” 289; 


“Amor Omnia Vincit,” i; ‘ Portrait,” 
vi; “ Venus and Anchises,” xlvi 

—_ Briton, R.A., ** Pallas Athena and 

he Herdsman’s Dogs,” 16 

Reta, David, R.A., “Ruins of Elgin 
Cathedral,” 412 

Robertson, Charles, R.W.S., see Obituaries 

er - aes Crusoe,” Illustrated Editions of, 


Robinson, R. W., at the Camera Club, sce 
Exhibitions 

poamaaee, Roeland, “ Landscape,” xlii 

Romney, G., “ Mrs. ’ Jordan,” 1 146 

“Ronner, Henriette, the Painter of Cat-Life 
and Cat - Character,” . gee Books Re- 
viewed ; ** Studies of Kittens,” 323 

tti, D. G.,° ‘Damozel of the Sanc Grail,” 

* Venus Verticordia,” “The Loving 
Cum, »” “Beata Bea’ trix,” “Sir Tristram 
Th la Belle Yseult,” ii; “Sir Galahad,” 

Roubiliac, “George F. Handel,” xli 

eee Thomas, Political Cartoons by, 


Royal Academy Election, xvii 

Royal Academy Schools, The, xiii 

Royal Academy, The, see Exhibitions 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
see Exhibitions 

Royal Scottish Academy, see Exhibitions 

Royal an ei of British Artists, see Exhibi- 


tio 
Royall Society of Painter-Etchers, see Ex- 


Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
see Ss 
Begee, S a pl rial of a Lady,” xxxviii 
ns, P. ** Venus, Mars, and Cupid,” 


Hislena. ” Fourment,” “The Three 
Graces,’ + a the Old Masters, 148 
Ruisdael, J. * Forest,” ‘“ Waterfall,” 


Windmills: 60; “A Bleaching-Ground, y 
—_ Salomon Van, ‘“ Landscape,” 249, 
xlii 
“Ruskin, The Art Teaching of,” see Books 


Reviewe 
Russell, John, R.A., born 1745, studied at the 














Royal Academy, “Portraits of two 
sauima ux : Micoe and ‘Tootal,” * Mar- 
° 74; “ Bathing Man and Woman,” 
lected A. LR AW, 75; ‘ The Gordon Riots,” 
lected R. 77; Death. 1806; “The 
‘ortune - Teller ” “ Miss Jane Faden,” 
“The A Bliss,” “* Rural Employ- 
ment,” 
Ryckaert, Martin, ** Landscape with Satyrs,” 





eaeee 


Saddler, John, see Obituaries 
Saftleven, H., *‘ View on the Rhine,” 68 
Sainton, C. P., see Exhibitions 
: ’s High yy Screen, 177 
Sale of Co yright, 4 
Sargent, “An Fayptian Dancing-Girl,” 
“A Javaiiese Dancer,” 123 
Schindler, mi, ., * Dort on the Meuse,” 160 
Schindler, Fp see Obituaries 
ees erbert, “The Return from Cal- 


Schreiber, ‘Lady, “Donations to the British 
Museum,” x 
eee ‘Adolphe, “On the Road, Walla- 


Scottish Artists, Society of, see Exhibitions 

Scott, Samuel, “* View of Ww estminster,” V 

Sciler, (+ hg Literary Researches,” 164 

“Selections from Shelley,” see Books Re- 
viewed 

Severn, Arthur, ~ae Dancers,” ii 

Shannon, J. J zs, Goreee. Hitchcock,” 
289; ‘* Miss Clough." “Mr. George 
Hitchcock,” xxxviii 

Sheffield, G.,‘‘The Pride of Old England,” vi 

Shelley Centenary, For the, Sonnet, 336 

Shields, > R.W.S., Christ and 


Pete 
6 Sight ona Bong.” see Books Reviewed 
Sigismund Chapel, Cracow Cathedral, 283 
Silchester, ‘'reasures recovered from Site of, 
Simonds, George,“ one ee Mermaid, 
and Sea M 
Sindici, Mme. F Stuart, see Exhibitions 
” Sketches * Village Buildings,” see Books 


Smith, ¢ fae all “ At the Spring,” xxx 
— G. V., “Penmoyle on the Severn,” 


12 
Society of Portrait Painters, see Exhibitions 
‘Society of the Rosy + Cross,” xiii 
“Soft Porcelain of Sévres,” sce Books Re- 
viewed 
Solomon, S. J., “Orpheus,” 256; “‘ Lieut.- 
Colonel Goldsmid.” Xxxvii 
South Kensington Museum, Acquisitions at, 
xxix, xxx, xli 
South Kensington Museum, The Prescott 
Hewett Bequest to, v 
oe Kensington, National Competition at, 
Staff-head from Magniac Collection, 396 
Staircase Papers, 
Starr, A * Portrait of a Lady,” “Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, M.D.,” 123 
Steell, Sir John, R.S.A., see Obituaries 
Steer, Wilson, “ ‘The Ermine * 123 
Stephens, W. Reynolds, “ Wall Fountain,” 
— Alfred, A.R.A.,*‘ The Young Widow,” 
: “Figure Study” for fresco; born at 
Blandford works as house painter; 
goes to Italy, 1833, for seven years, 305; 
comes to London in 18144; appointed to 
it at the School of Design, Somerset 
ouse ; ‘‘Amoret” panel from “ Faerie 
Queen,” 306; “ The Wellington Memo- 
rial,” 307; see Books Reviewed 
Stevens, J oseph, see Obituaries 
Stocks, Lumb, R.A., see Obituaries 


Stokes, Adrian, “Roman Cam poems: Early 
Spring,” 294; ‘Thro’ the Morning Mist,” 


— Héword, “ pposnpend,” i; 
7,” vii 

Stott Willer, “Landscape and Interior,” i 

“Study of Marie Bashkirtseff,” os oe 
Reviewed under “ Bastien- Leon 

“Summer Night, Be, § see Books Rev owed 

Sunday Opening, x 

Sundberg, Mlle. Christine, see Obituaries 

“ Sun- ——- from Many Lands,” see Books 


“Home by 


Review 

Swan, J. %, “Lions Drinking : | Sunset,’ 
258 ; African Panther,’ “Lioness 
Drinking,” 383 ; “Young” Himalayan 
‘iger, 


Swinnerton, Mrs., “*Mid-Summer,” “ Mater 
‘Triumphalis,” ‘295 ; * Cupid and Psyche,” 
i; “ Venus,” xlvi 


™ aa and the British Luxembourg, 


Tayler, Chevallier, “ Village Concert,” vi 
Tayler, Frederick, K.W.S., “ Hawk 
Party,” 248 
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Taylerson, J. E., ‘‘ Christmas Morn,” 383 
Teniers, **Mary "Magdalene in a Cave,” 67; ; 
“Dutch ki 


Boors Drinking,” 
Tenniel tr Political Cartoons by, 43, 44 
“The ikshankian Momus; ti é Three 
Gruikshanks, Robert, and the 
reat George »? see Books Reviewed 
* ™ Dash for Khartoum,” see Books 


viewed 

Theed, William, see Obituaries 

“The Fine Ase, ” see Books Reviewed 
“The Honse of Pomegranates,” see Books 

Reviewed 
i ae Figure : aod Beauties and De- 
see Books Reviewed 

The tater ‘Despairin to ‘Attain, Sonnet, 386 
“The Sma eg of Oil-Painting,” see Books 


Rev: 
“The Use me Abuseot Colours and Mediums 
in Oil-Painting,” see Books Reviewed 
Thomas, Charles, see Obituaries 
—— George, Portrait of the Artist, 


Thornycroft, Hamo, ZA. “John Bright,” 
703, “ Edward L.,” 38 
Tidey, Alfred, see Obituaries 
Tiepois, Gianbattista, Two Studies for 
66; “ Deposition from the 


Crnen a 
Tie woh, Giovanni D., “Joseph before 
Titcomb, Ww. i. Y., “ Primitive Methodists,” 


12 
Toft. Albert, ‘‘ Fate-Led,” “In the Sere and 
Yellow Leaf,” ‘“‘Cuninghame Graham,” 


382 
“Toilers in Art,” see Books Reviewed 
Tomb of St. Stanislaus, Cracow Cathedral, 


tes 3 = F. i ad “Dr. Gilbart Smith,” 92; 
Tournois, J oseph, see Obituaries 
Tourrier, Alfred H., see Obituaries 

T ‘ragui uair, Mrs., Mural Painting by, 358, 359 
Trentacoste, Domenico, “Un Primo Dolore,” 





383 

Teese, Prince Pierre, ‘“ Portrait 
Study, a 

Turner, J. i W., R.A., ‘Sea Piece,” “ View 
of Petworth, wy 146; “Falls of Schaff- 
hausen, 


Van Beers, Jan, born at Lierre, 1852; entered 
the Antwerp Ecole des Beaux-A: 
“Sold for the Harem,” “ Fiat Lux. 
Funeral of Charles the Good,” 308: “The 
Death of Jacques Van Artevelde,” “ His- 
torical Le yey 399 ; goes to Paris; ‘‘ La 
Siréne,” : “Sorceress,” “On Board,” 
“On te Se Sands at Ostend,” “ Charles V. 

hild,” ‘* Peace with Honour,” 401 ; 
sg ae Rochefort,” ‘‘ Peter Benoit,” 402; 
“ Frileuse,” “ La Siréne,” i; “The Han 
kerchief of St. Veronica,” XXX} Miss 
Ada Rehan as Lady ‘'Teazle,” “A Re- 
verie,” ‘‘My Heart is over the Sea,” 


xxxiii 
Van der Goes, Hugo, “A Military Saint 
s, born at Ghent, 


with a Donor,” x 
Kosteleyn, 310; 


Van der Straeten, Geo 
1857 ; studies under } 
joins School of Société Artistique, 
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Ghent; called to the Bar; exhibits at 
Brussels, 311; “ 3 Amant’ de Coeur;” 
goes to Paris, 31 

Van der Werff, Chevalier, “ Judgment of 
Paris,” 102 


Van. de Velde, A., “ View in Holland, ” 394; 
** Landscape | with Goat and Kid,” xli 


Van Dyck, A., ‘‘ Venetia, Lad Di ‘by, on 
her Deathbed,” “ Portrait o night,” 
66; etchin: by, xxvi; “ Thomas Killi- 


grew,’ ee Consecration of St. 
homas & Becket, ” xiii 
‘River Scene, 


Van Goyen, Jan, ‘ ” 323 
M., at the “XX” Exhi- 


Van Rysselberghe, M 


bition, xxxv 
Vela, Vincent, Red rae 
7 eee n, Huge 
Verboeckhoven, ‘ugene, 4 Donkey ” 164 
Verdier, M.., ” 4h 
Veronese, PB, “ ‘A Saint blessing : a Venetian 
bn 8: “Respect,” “Scorn,” 
ta ne lappy Un 
Victoo. us Daas blessing Jacob,” 102 
Victorian Ex = at the New Gallery, 
see Exhibitions 


“Vi jy poe Claes’ for Drawing and Wood-carv- 
ing nce ks Reviewed 
Vos, Hubert, “ Faith,” xxx; ‘‘ Wilhelmine, 
Queen of the Netherlands, ” xxxviii 


Wade, Geo: K., “H.R.H. the Duke of 
Ponnaug t, ” «Phe late Sir Morell Mac- 


kenzie,” 384 
Waite, R. jZhome, R W.S., “ October,” 119; 
field,” j Up with the ‘Sun,” 
294; ad hibition 
Wakeford, Alfred, Gold Medal at South 
Kensington, xlv 
Walker Art rpool, Autumn 





Gallery. 
Exhibition at the. ‘see 2 Exitoitions 
Walker, F. “‘Sunny Thames,” 145 
Walker, J. H., “‘ Portrait,” vi 
Wallis, George, F.S.A., see Obitu: 
= Henry, “Chatterton,” “ ni Love,” 


Walton, E. A., .“Bluette,” xviii ; “ Sir James 
’ xx vi; **Miss Arbuckle,” xxxviii 

Walton Binal “In Opulent June,” 294 

vane. ichard, “A Fresh Breeze,” vi 

Ward, Alfred, see Exhibitions 

Wasse, Arthur, ‘ ‘A Bacchante,” xi 

Water Babies, Poem, 150 

Water Ewer, Medieval, 215 


Waterhouse, J. ) AR.A, “Circe Invi- 
diosa,” pina” 954; ¢ Circe,” F sine vi 
Waterlow, E. A., A.R.A.. “May,” i 


Watkins, B. Colies see Obituaries 

Watson, Charles “St. Jacque, Lisieux,” 
“St. Etienne du Mont, Paris,” xxxiv 

Watson, J. D., R.W.S., see Obituaries 

Watteau, “ Ball under a Colonnade,” “A 
Repast in a in > Wood,” 103; * Accordée du 


. Watts, re RA. “Sir Galahad,” 12, 17; 
“Bygmalion’s Awvite” Bi. ‘The Return 
of the Dove to the Ark,” 16; “ Hope,” 
“Faith,” 18; “The Three Graces,” 20; 
“A Roman y,” 36, ii; “She shall be 
called Woman,” 253; “ Walter Crane, ee 


289; ee id Afloat,” “Sic Transit,” 290 ; 
atherine Thynne,” i; “Deat 


Crowning Innocence,” “‘Love and Life,” 








vii; at the New Gober (Victorian), xiv; 
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** Duke of Argy) £ Calderon’ 
Esq., R.A.,” geewiit “Lord John Russell, i 


xli 
“Watts Phillips, Artist and Playwright,” 
see Books Reviewed 
Wauters, Emile, “Grande Mosquée de 
Tangers,” 254 ; “Carmen,” 256 
Webb, ay oe Design for Completion of 
South Kensin on Museu 
bite James, *‘ Moonlight near ’ Rotterdam, ‘i 


Webbe, Miss K. E., Honourable Mention at 





Navvy,” xxxix 
Wellington Monument, the, xxix 
oon Jan de, “ Landscape,” xlii 
Wex, W., see Obituaries 
Whistler, J. McNeil, “ Arrangement in 
Black —the Fur Jacket, “6 “Thomas 
Carlyle,” xiv; “La Pri: ~amaIE du Pays 
de la Porcelaine,” xxxvii; see Exhibitions 
Wiener, The Brothers, Medals me 
Williams, A. W., oo 41 2 
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OTWITHSTANDING the able articles with 
which the Zimes and other publications wel- 
comed the addition to our National Gallery of the 
most characteristic Holbein known wp to this present 
moment, most agree that the mystery—as to the 


THE COUNTS-PALATINE OTTO HENRY AND PHILIPP. 
(From a Medal figured by Hereus.) 


identity of the personages therein represented— 
remains unsolved. The following pages contain the 
results of a very serious and costly search, which I 
have conducted on the natural principle 
of first ascertaining the whereabouts of 
Holbein in the year 1533 (the date upon 
the painting), and then going to that spot 
and making it the base of further investi- 
gations. 

In the Raths-erkenntnisz-Buch at Basle 
there is to be found, under the date Oc- 
tober, 1532, the draft of a letter, which 
may be freely translated as follows :— 

“We, Jacob Meier, Burgomaster, and the Council 
of the City of Basle, send greetings to our good 
citizen, Hans Holbein, and hereby inform him that 
it would accord with our wish that you (sic) come 
again to visit us forthwith. 

“We are willing, in order that you may be the 
better able to remain at home, and yet maintain your wife and 
child, to allow you thirty gold pieces yearly until we can make 
more suitable and friendly arrangements, as we do not wish to 
leave unmarked our great desire to retain you here.” 

Now Holbein was already on a friendly footing 
with Jacob Meier. He had more than once painted 
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his portrait. In the public library at Basle is one of 
these works, dated 1516. So it is possible that this 
letter was penned by connivance, to furnish the painter 
with a pretext for asking leave of absence from the 
English Court. Anyhow, it certainly was a law of 
Basle that prolonged absence without leave entailed 
the loss of citizen rights, which was no light matter 
at that time, in a country where every trade had its 
guild ; and the jealousy of the Guild of Painters was 
notorious. Then, too, it must be remembered that 
Holbein, having left his wife and child in Basle, 
was accordingly compelled to respect the order of 
the Town Council. It is necessary to press this 
point, because Wornum and other writers of 
authority have doubted, and even gone so far as to 
deny, that Holbein left England in 1552-3. Some 
surmise that he went to Calais with pictures which 
King Henry VIII. sent as a present to Francis in 
return for the picture of John the Baptist by 
Leonardo da Vinci. It is not my purpose to discuss 
that point, as it matters little whether he went to 


THE COUNT-PALATINE PHILIPP. 
(From a Medal dated 1528.) 


Basle through Calais or through Antwerp. That he 
did not remain in England is, I hold, proved by a 
consideration of the pictures which are dated 1533. 
It is a curious fact that, putting on one side for 
the moment our painting of “The Ambassadors,” 
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they are all portraits of foreigners. Here is the 
list :-— 

1. Derichus, si vocem addas 
at Windsor.) 

2. Geryck Tybis, zu London, 33 jahr alt, 1533. 
Vienna.) 

3. Geryck Tybis. In Als Gedoltig sis alters 32. Anno 1533. 
[He is holding two letters, of which one seems to be addressed 
“Dem Ersamen Herrn Fallenii zu London,” and the other “Dem 
Ersamen Hn. Amb. Falen zu Liiden in Stalhoff sy dieser briff.”] 
(Now in the Gallery at Brunswick.) 

4. A young man dressed in black, with a gentle expression. 
(Vienna.) 

5. A portrait in the Rerlin Gallery, which I believe to be that 
of Philipp of Hesse-Cassel, dated 1533. 


. . de Born; anno 1533. (Now 


(Now at 


In respect to Geryck Tybis, he was certainly a 
member of the Chartered Association of German 
Merchants, whose depot was the “Steelyard,” in 
Thames Street, London. No doubt Geryek was 
proud of the fact, and so was painted holding letters 
addressed to his agent, Ambrose Falen, there. That 
the name “Steelyard” is translated into “Stalhoff” 
is proof that it was painted for his German home in 
Germany. 

There is yet another piece of evidence in favour 
of my contention that Holbein went out of England 
and to Basle in 1533. In the Duke of Devonshire’s 
collection at Chatsworth is to be seen a drawing by 
Holbein, representing “The Wheel of Fortune,” with 
four male figures. The first of them is climbing up 
one side of the wheel, the second rests at ease on its 
top, the third is falling headlong down the other 
side, and the last is already on the ground under the 
wheel. The sketch, which is signed with the H1 
of the master, bears the inscription “ Done at Basel 
in 1533.” This is in the handwriting of Holbein. 

Now, since Holbein’s previous visit to Basle a 
change had come over the land. The Reformation 
had quickened the life of the people, but had 
destroyed the demand for church-pictures, and most 
of his own friends had gone over to the new creed. 
Moreover, since the battle of Cappel, which was 
fought between the Protestant and Catholic cantons, 
and resulted in the defeat of the former, and in the 
death of Zwingli, there had been three years of 
noisy and turbulent controversy, attended by violence 
and constant bloodshed, in the midst of which the 
image-breakers were going their round. It was 
consequently very unlikely that our artist would 
find employment in Switzerland. He wouid, there- 
fore, have to resume his early practice of travelling 
into the neighbouring districts in search of work. 
Indeed, the “method” he had then adopted lent 
itself in a peculiar manner to this necessity. It was 
his habit to make a careful study from the life in out- 
line, supported by a wash of water-colour. This his 


sure and practised hand would knock off with expe- 
dition, yet with absolute accuracy. From it he would 
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paint the portrait, finishing, perhaps, with a single 
sitting—doubtless much to the satisfaction of his 
busy patron. By this method he would secure : 
masterly and characteristic likeness, the more so 
because it remained broad and free from those 
minutize of detail which only the Dutch have 
rendered excellently, but which are, nevertheless, 
unnecessary to the speedy recognition of a portrait. 
No doubt those very elaborate accessories in the 
background and dress were thrown in by Holbein as 
a sort of compensation. They could be painted with- 
out troubling the sitter, and, if by Holbein’s assist- 
ants, without seriously troubling himself—two very 
important considerations. For, after all, portrait- 
painting was a manufacture: prices were small, 
and our artist had to work accordingly. Holbein’s 
sketches or drawings for this purpose exist in con- 
siderable numbers, and form no small endowment of 
the art galleries throughout Europe. 

Holbein, having seen his friends in Basle, would 
naturally turn to the German States immediately 
adjacent, which were enjoying considerable pro- 
sperity, for the many princes who had declared for 
the Reformation jealously protected their people 
from the threatened persecution. Indeed, since the 
Diet of Augsburg (1530), at which these Lutheran 
princes had presented their “ protest ” against the 
abuses of the Church to the young Emperor Charles V. 
(thereby becoming the first to be called “ Pro- 
testants ”), the Emperor himself had not listened to 
the entreaties of the Pope, who urged him to ex- 
terminate the Lutherans. Probably he did not 
forget that it was to them he owed his election as 
Emperor. At any rate, they were strong, and, as a 
reply to the Pope’s letter, had banded them- 
selves together for mutual protection in the so- 
called Swabian League. They were prospering, were 
building palaces and universities, and it must not 
go unmentioned that Luther himself had spoken 
against the destruction of pictures. For all which 
reasons Holbein would be likely to seek patrons 
wnong these Lutheran magnates. With this thought 
in our minds let us look at the picture to see if we 
can determine its subject or motive. 

We have on one side of a table a princely person- 
age, above whose shoulders the tapestry will be 
found to be turned back and a crucifix disclosed. 
On the other side of the same table stands a clergy- 
man of high degree, with the symbols of Luther- 
anism—viz., a Bible under his arm and a Luther 
hymn-book open at the psalm “Kom, Heiliger 
Geist,” which was, and still is, by far the best known 
of all Luther's hymns. Conspicuously placed be- 
tween these supporters of the rival creeds there is a 
globe; but on this globe there is only one town 
marked, and that, with its name “ Nuremberg” 
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circling round it, occupies the centremost spot. 
Next to this globe are placed a lute and two books. 
Now in the “Book of Emblems,” by Alciatus 
(which was published at Nuremberg and Augsburg 
in 1531), the “lute and two 
books” figure as the symbol 
of a “treaty.” Thus this 
combination most clearly 
and, I think, incontestably, 
declares the subject of the 
picture to be 

The Nuremberg Treaty of 
Religious Freedom Between 
the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants. 

There is no wonder that 
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council two relatives—viz., a prince and a priest, the 
JSormer still.a Catholic, the latter already « Lutheran, 

born in 1502-3 and 150( ?) respectively. 
Sleidan, in his admirable “ Wahrhaffte Beschreib- 
ung,” tells how the Diet was 


reepera (“Treaties”). moved in the beginning 


of April to Schweinfurth, 
near Nuremberg, and that 
the Emperor Charles V. 
was escorted thither by the 
Counts-Palatine and the 
(Lutheran) Archbishop of 
Mayence, the conversation 
on the road being about the 
proposed “ treaty of religious 
freedom.” From the diaries 





this treaty should have been 





of the Count-Palatine Otto 





taken as the motive of the 
picture; for at the time 
when, according to my 
theory, Holbein arrived in Germany, it was the one 
topic of conversation and rejoicing. After years of 
bitter strife between the Papacy and Luther, the 
Emperor Charles V., who reluctantly lent ear to the 
Pope’s Bull for the extermination of the Protestants, 
was compelled to desist by the Turkish invasion of 
Austria. He called a council, 
and the princes refused help 
unless persecution ceased. The 
treaty was hailed by Lutherans 
as a triumph, but moderates 
of all parties welcomed it. 
Catholics and Protestants vied 
with each other to volunteer 
for the war, and Charles, with 
90,000 men, joined the allies 
at Vienna. The campaign was 
soon over, and the princes of 
Germany returned to their 
courts full of military ardour 
and glory before the close of 
the year. If you grant that 
our picture is a memorial of 
this famous treaty of religious 
freedom, which was signed at 
Nuremberg in 1532, our task 
becomes comparatively easy. 
My next suggestion is that the 
earn. two personages are probably 
(From a Drawing by — yelatives who took part in that 
Holbein in the Brit- 
ish Museum.) treaty. And, as upon the 
sheath of the dagger which the 
prince holds we read the words, “ A&t. sue 29,” and 
upon the Bible under the clergyman’s arm, “tatis 
sue 2(?),” the problem resolves itself into the 
question of finding among those who attended the 








“THE LUTE AND TWO BOOKS.” 


(From “The Book of Emblems,” by Alciatus.) 


Henry, we ascertain that he 
was present at the Diet 
early in April, and at in- 
tervals afterwards till it was transferred to Nurem- 
berg, where all met in force to settle the question of 
“religious freedom.” He did not stop to the end, 
but left on the 8th of July “to prepare for the cam- 
paign against the Turks,” his brother Philipp having 
already gone to the front. In his diary he tells us 
that he thought “the Nurembergers had done him 
very great honour.” 
Now Otto Henry 
was born on the 10th 
of April, 1502, and 
would therefore be 
twenty-nine during 
the early days of 
the conference. His 
princedom of Neu- 
burg, known as “the 
Younger Palatinate,” 
was adjacent to the 
free town of Nurem- 
berg, and had become 
Lutheran with that 
city. But the prince, 
less “advanced” than 
his brother Philipp 
(born November 12th, 
1503), who shared 
the government with 
him, still continued for a few years longer in 
the Catholic communion. He was the chief art- 
patron of his day. At this moment he was building 
three or four palaces, among them the magnificent 
pile of Heidelberg and the Castle of Neuburg. He 
covered the walls with tapestries illustrating the 
events of his pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; of his brother 
Philipp’s defence of Vienna against the Turks; of the 


THE SUNDIAL FROM “THE 
AMBASSADORS.” 
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battle of Lauffen, &c. Some twenty or so pieces of 
great size are recorded. He formed museums of 


THE PRINCES AND THEIR UNCLE AT THE 
AUGSBURG DIET. 


natural history and curiosities, and employed illu- 
minators and portrait-painters. Among the portraits 
from his palaces which are now preserved in the 
gallery at Munich is one by Hans Holbein of his uncle, 
the Bishop of Spier. I cannot help believing that 
Holbein was already personally known to him. It 
is somewhat startling to come across the name of 
“ George Kriitzer, of Munich,” in Otto Henry’s diary, 
as the chaplain of his brother Philipp in his young 
college days, and to find him a pensioner of Otto 
Henry in his age. One wonders whether he was 
not brother to Holbein’s friend, Nicolas Kriitzer, “ of 
Munich,” astronomer to Henry VIIL, whose portrait 
we know so well in the Louvre. 

Let us now proceed to consider who is the 
second personage in our picture. It will have 
been observed that the second figure in the “ Atatis 
sue 2(5?)” is considered of doubtful authority. 
For the panel has certainly received damage at this 
spot, and probably the heavy shadow which formerly 
obscured this second figure was put there by the 
former restorer to conceal the fact. Probably also 
the broken figure had been doctored from 28 into 25 
through considering the apparent difference of age 
between the two faces. Now if these two faces are 
compared together, feature by feature, it will become 
evident that they are of brothers. Otto Henry’s 
brother Philipp was 28 years old at the time of the 
conference. Yet, on a medal which is reproduced 
on page 1, their two heads will be found to show 
the same apparent difference of age as in our picture. 

It is very natural that Philipp should figure as 
the Protestant clergyman in this representation of 
the Nuremberg Treaty of Peace and Concord. For 
he had been intended for a priest, and had gone 
through the curriculum at Freiburg University, of 
which he, in fact, became Rector. Thence he pro- 


ceeded to Padua. George Kriitzer was his chaplain. 
Unfortunately for him he was stricken with malaria, 
or the “French sickness,” while in Italy, and from 
this subtle malady he suffered throughout his life. 
Otto Henry described him as an “ailing man to the 
day of his death.” This would well account for the 
lividity, the extreme pallor, and the bloodless lips, 
which have been so remarked upon. It is interesting 
to notice on the reverse of the medal just mentioned 
the motto, “Concordia Fratrum probata est coram 
Deo,” so entirely in harmony with the motive of the 
picture. The other medal of Philipp (page 1) is a 
memorial of his exploit in holding the breach at 
Vienna against the Turks. The motto, “Even though 
he kill me I will hope in him,” is appropriate and 
pious. When Henry VIII. was seeking a Protestant 
husband for the Princess Mary, Philipp, the Count- 
Palatine, proposed, and was invited to England. He 
came several times, and was here till the King died. 
Having thus indicated my own belief that this 
picture was painted as a memorial of the celebrated 
Treaty of Nuremberg, and that the parties therein 
represented are Otto Henry and his only brother 


APIAN’S TORQUETUM. 


Philipp, Counts-Palatine both, I will for one 
moment consider a few important accessories, and 
then return to Holbein and try to show where the 
picture was painted. Against the pendent hand 
of the prince is to be seen a sundial of a cylindrical 
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shape. Its surface is longitudinally divided into six 
equal parts, each of which has the zodiacal indica- 
tions of two months. On to this surface the shadow 
is projected from a style, which stands out at right 
angles from its cap. Presumably this cap can be 
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follower, Munster, Holbein has added two movable 
rings at the foot of the cylinder, on one of which 
should be indicated the names of the month, and on 
the other the days of the week. I say “should be,” 


because Holbein has given us a careful drawing— 





THE AMBASSADORS. 


(From the Painting by Holbein in the National Gallery.) 


turned round so as to bring the style over each of 
the bi-monthly divisions, in order to set it from 
month to month. The surface of this cylinder is 
further marked with diagonal curves to indicate the 
hours, and these curved lines are, of course, closer 
together in the winter months than in the summer 
months. To this clever arrangement, which ean be 
found figured in the works of Apian, and of his 


which is preserved in the British Museum (see page 
3)—of this arrangement, and, by comparing it with 
the one in the picture, we at once notice that the 
days of the week are omitted, and in their place 
prominence is given to a second series of months 
(see page 3). Thus the dial is not, so to speak, 
in working order, but is utilised merely to reeord 
several important Thus in the 


dates. centre, 
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and equally prominent, we read AP for April 
(probably because Otto Henry was born April 
10th), and AU for August (because that was the 
date of the signing of the Treaty of Nuremberg). 
August was an eventful month for Otto Henry, 
for, apart from this treaty, the will of Philipp, 
which settled the succession on him and his brother 
Philipp, was dated August 12th. 

The minor dates recorded on the dial are Aries, 
for March. The Diet of Augsburg opened on March 
24th, 1530, at which the celebrated “ Confession ” 
was delivered by the Protestants. Otto Henry and 
his brother Philipp attended, and, with their uncle 
Frederick, entertained some two hundred and sixty of 
the company each day during this Diet. The illus- 
tration on page 4 represents the three princes as 
they sat at the Diet of Augsburg. It is a portion of a 
large plate got up from contemporary portraits for the 
Augsburg jubilee. The sign of “Libra” for Sep- 
tember, reminds one that in September, 1529, his 
brother Philipp held the breach in the walls of 
Vienna against the Turks; and the sign “Cancer” 
for June records the fact that this same brother 
Philipp entered upon his Staatholdership of the 
Duchy of Wiirtemberg at Stuttgart in June, 1531. 
Thus this sundial records events of interest to Otto 
Henry, which he has mentioned in his diaries. 


In the same way, near the arm of the clergyman 


is to be seen another sundial. It is the decagon, 
with styles projecting from each of its faces, which 
Holbein, in his portrait of Nicolas Kriitzer, repre- 
sents being constructed by that astronomer; but of 
course this only tells us the hour,.which in this case 
is 9.50. To supplement this information, perhaps, 
two other instruments will be found cleverly set 
behind the sundial. One of these, which also appears 
in the Kratzer portrait, has a mobile arm, on which 
the signs of the zodiac are marked, but out of their 
usual order. Behind it, and apparently independent, 
is a quadrant dial, on whose upper curved rim will 
be found divisions, which can be counted, and are 
precisely marked with figures at intervals of five. 
These I take to be days; and as the eighth notch 
seems to be specially pointed at by an arrow-headed 
line, soon after which, at the tenth notch, the scale 
is concealed by the mobile arm above referred to, 
and which presents against the intercepted scale 
the sign Virgo, I take it to read perhaps 9.30 
pm. the 10th of August. The pm. I get from 
the words “umbra, versa,” which appear on the white 
quadrant. Above the sign Virgo is the sign Aries, 
as on the other sundial, no doubt recording the begin- 
ning and end of the conference, March and August. 
Apian’s sidereal globe, which is placed on the 
upper shelf against the arm of the prince, reminds 
one that Apian, the professor of mathematics at 
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Ingolstadt, as well as his follower, Munster of 
Heidelberg University, were naturally acquainted 
with Otto Henry and Philipp, the latter of whom 
made even astrology a study. Apian’s globes were 
famous for their beauty. The astronomical globe 
figured in his “ Book of Instruments” (of which a 
copy, dated 1533, is in the Museum) corresponds 
exactly with an ancient globe which I saw recently 
in the observatory at Marburg. They were much 
prized. Apian sent one to Madrid as a present for 
the Emperor Charles V. But it is not introduced 
into our picture for ostentation, nor is it merely the 
“portrait” of a globe. It is, in fact, what astrologers 
would call “ Ott-Henrici sideralis abissus,” such as 
is figured in Apian’s “ Horoscopion Generale,” and in 
his “ Astronomicum Cvesareum,” published at Ingol- 
stadt this very year, 1533. The peculiarity is that 
the constellations selected and brought into promi- 
nence form a sort of character-picture of Otto 
Henry. Thus the most noticeable constellation, which, 
in fact, comes into contact with the arm of the 
prince, is the Equus Pegasus. Of course it might 
well have reference to his brother Philipp (piAvmzos 
=he that loves a horse), but it could also refer to 
himself as a famous horse-breeder. He was always 
making presents of horses to his friends. Thus we 
find it recorded that in 1533 he made presents of 
horses to twelve friends, the last named being “ to 
his brother Philipp, the Count-Palatine, an apple- 
grey and a brown mare with foal.” When I began 
this quest I thought, because this constellation was 
so prominent, the prince could be none other than 
Philipp himself; but my search for his portrait led 
me to his brother, Otto Henry, and no doubt 
Pegasus, “ Heliconis fontis origo,” is meant to indicate 
his love of poetry and of letters. The constellations 
Cycnus, Aquila, Cepheus, and Andromeda, proclaim his 
“ prudence,” his “gift of oratory,” his “ good counsel,” 
and that he was a “ sign unto all men,” and so on. 
At the other side of the top shelf, against the 
elbow of the clergyman, is to be seen the famous 
Torquetum of Apian, who first published a descrip- 
tion of it (with illustrations, one of which is repro- 
duced on page 4) in 1533, claiming it as his most 
recent invention. Thus its presence here proves the 
accuracy of the date on the painting, and the close 
connection of Apian and the prince. By means of 
this instrument (1) the position of sun, moon, or 
star can be indicated at any hour; (2) the hour of 
the day or night can be told from any visible star, 
und many problems can be solved. It is an instru- 
ment of the greatest mobility. In our picture it is 
only set to record a number on its dial by means of 
«a plumb-line. We can judge the number recorded 
on this torquetum to be 10, the same as that on the 
quadrant behind. 
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LINE: A WORD TO 


STUDENTS. 


By T. WOOLNER, R.A. 


DISCLAIM all intention of speak- 
ing authoritatively. You must 
please regard what I say as the 
hints of a fellow-student who, 
having been longer on the road, 
has necessarily gathered more 
experience than you can have 
collected during your short jour- 
ney. The informed traveller 

may direct your steps to the best roads, to the 

sweetest springs and the surest mountain paths, but 
he can in this journey promise to show you no 
short cuts. 

Often on your way the difficulties may appear in- 
surmountable. These must not discourage, but must 
nerve you to fresh effort; for often in the midst of 
seeming hopelessness is discovered a sudden issue 
from despair. Our own historical painter, John 
Cross, a pupil of the French artist Picot, was once 
giving his master an account of dire troubles and 
struggles he had in doing one of his works, when 
the old artist consoled him by saying that nothing 
could please him more than what he had heard, 
inasmuch as every time an artist went through this 
painful struggle he had made a step in advance 
towards efficiency. Some of you are studying works 
of art in the hope of becoming artists, that you 
may yourselves by your works fill the world with 
your fame—a not unnatural, but a worthy aspira- 
tion. “Aim at perfection,” says the Chinese adage, 
“and you will rise above mediocrity.” Some among 
you are copying for the purpose of improving your 
minds; others, to acquire an additional accomplish- 
ment; and as the larger interests include the less, 
I shall confine myself to addressing the first. 

All art and science must have bases whereon to 
rest, and wherefrom all effort must emanate. With- 
out mathematics—the means of caleulation—the 
astronomer could not measure the sun, weigh the 
moon, or forecast the coming of a comet or the 
approach of an eclipse. And what mathematics are 
to the astronomer, drawing—the skill to draw accu- 
rately—is to the artist. With this, in whatever else 
may be his deficiencies, he is a master. But without 
it, whatever else may be his gifts, he is not a master ; 
and though he may for a while command the applause 
of an emotional following, he will fail in satisfying 
the wise, who will prove to be the ultimate appeal. 

It needs but little consideration to appreciate 
the stupendous power of drawing; for there is 





nothing in the visible universe, or in the imagination— 
from the finest shell on a chalk down, or the flash of 
light on the convex eye of a bird, to man’s conception 
of the Deity, that cannot be represented and made 
manifest to others by this simple means. Even the 
very symbol of colour, the lovely rainbow, may be 
suggested by form alone. But I need no more than 
call attention to this point for your own minds to 
afford you abundant illustration of its truth. 

Among the glorious names of English art, no 
name ranks so high in France and Italy as that 
of, John Flaxman; and yet he is known in those 
countries by his outlines only—his illustrations to 
Hesiod, Homer, schylus, Dante, and the slightly- 
tinted “ Acts of Mercy.” Even during lifetime he was 
in Italy so regarded that the famous sculptor Can- 
ova made a journey from Venice for the sole and 
express purpose of showing his respect to the great 
man. It was on this occasion he made his well- 
known apothegm as to the English method of judg- 
ing; for when asked by one of the fashionable mag- 
nates that buzzed about him in swarms, to what 
circumstance they were indebted for the honour of 
his visit, he told him he had come to see their seulp- 
tor Flaxman. “Flaxman!” replied the magnate, “ we 
think very little of him here.” “ You in England,” 
said Canova, “judge through your ears, and not by 
your eyes.” 

Drawing is the beginning and the end of art, 
I speak not of the purposes to which art may be 
applied, this being matter for the moralist and the 
utilitarian. Some artists work with a moral intent, 
and some for an immoral, while others are utterly 
indifferent. George Cruikshank, after designing 
almost every conceivable subject, thought his best 
and most valuable works his series of “ The Bottle,” 
in which he attempted to display the dangers and 
horrors of drunkenness. Hogarth, the most con- 
summate artist of his time, made his canvases 
preach against the licentiousness corrupting the age 
he lived in. Mulready, on the other hand, never 
troubled himself with a moral, contentedly portray- 
ing Nature as he saw it, leaving to others according 
to their moods the translations of intent. Some- 
times, it is true, he would give an ethical title to his 
picture—*Train up a child in the way he should go” 
is an instance—but the intention is mere playfulness. 
In this picture two handsome Lascars, professional 
beggars, are seated on the ground at a rich man’s 
Two beautiful girls are urging their young 


gate. 
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brother to give them a piece of money. The sturdy 
little fellow stretches forth his left arm, but shrinks 
in fear from the dark faces. To reassure himself, 
with the other hand he lays fast hold of his great 
dog’s ear. Thus urged to charity by his sisters, he 
stands balancing between timidity and resolution, and 
will continue so poised so long as the canvas endures. 
But whatever the artist may intend, he will have 
to show that intention by means of drawing; light, 
shade, and colour being but the adjuncts and aids of 
form. Every crisp shadow and every touch of light 
has to be drawn, otherwise it will not help to ex- 
press what the artist is trymg to represent, but 
will tend towards chaos and confusion. Mulready 
once told a young artist friend of mine he must pay 
such close attention to his drawing that even the 
light on a finger-nail must be carefully delineated, 
and not made a mere touch of light, as was but 
too common ; “for,” said he, “the light follows the 
form faithfully, and must be regarded with as 
much respect as the outline itself; therefore if it 
does not assist, it will mar.” He said that drawing 
demanded such constant mindfulness, no devotion 
could be too great to attain mastery; for that the 
greatest were liable to slip, and that he had seen 
defects in the drawing of Michael Angelo. 
Perhaps you will pardon me for introducing the 
opinion of a man who was not an artist, but one of 


the most distinguished writers of the present cen- 


tury—Thomas Carlyle. I remember spending an 
evening with him and William Bell Scott, who was 
many years master of the Government School at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the talk chancing to be on 
drawing and its benefits, Carlyle told us that he 
never in the course of his life so ardently desired 
anything as in his youthful days he desired to learn 
the art of drawing: but that in the circumstances of 
his life there was no possibility, and it had been to 
him a lifelong regret. He said he believed that no 
man ever took more pleasure in reading than he had 
done all his life, and that most of what he knew had 
been obtained from books ; but were he asked which 
alone would be of most advantage to a man during 
his career, for sharpening his faculties, giving him a 
clearer perception of facts, and a love of truth—the 
power to read, or the power to draw—he should say 
that on the whole drawing was the more valuable. 
Pliny, to show the close attention and respect 
for drawing of the old Greek artists, tells a tale of 
how the great Apelles sailed to Rhodes, and, landing, 
hastened straightway to the house of Protogenes 
the painter, who chanced at the time to be absent. 
Apelles, on being shown into his workroom, saw a 
newly prepared panel, just ready to receive a 
picture. The temptation was too great to be 
resisted, and taking up a pencil he drew a line upon 
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the clean panel; then, asking the servant to show 
that to his master, said he would soon call again. 
After a while Protogenes returned, and on being 
shown the line and told the circumstance, he took 
his pencil and drew a finer line, asking his servant 
to show it to the visitor when he called. When 
Apelles returned, and saw his own line surpassed in 
refinement, he drew another line, and went his ways 
again: and Protogenes, when he caine back and saw 
the visitor’s second line, exclaimed, “Apelles has been 
here!” This line is explained by the commentators 
as being in the first instance rather a fine line; and 
that Protogenes drew a finer one in the middle of it ; 
and, finally, that Apelles drew a fine hair-line in the 
middle of the second. 

This seems all the literary commentators could 
make of the famous story. But this contains no 
explanation satisfactory to an artist. The merit of 
drawing fine lines is not so extraordinary. About 
thirty or forty years ago it was customary for school- 
masters to exhibit specimens of their penmanship in 
large hand, round hand, and small hand, surrounded 
by wondrous flourishes, and eagles with wings out- 
stretched, penned with such surpassing skill that 
for mere precision I doubt if any artist could ever 


vival them: and we can hardly suppose that at a 


time when art was in full splendour, rivalry in such 
trivial dexterity between the greatest artists of the 
world could have excited so much public atten- 
tion that the story of the contest has come down 
to us through more than two-and-twenty cen- 
turies. Pliny told the anecdote as he understood it, 
and could do no more. The true reading of the 
contest is that Apelles drew the outline of some 
object. It may have been an arm or a face; or the 
line of the throat and shoulder; or the simple 
outline of such a figure as you see in abundance on 
the finest Greek vases. In either of these instances 
would be the opportunity for an artist to display 
his excellence: and, considering that grace was the 
especial quality upon which Apelles prided himseli, 
we may easily assume the outline to have been 
that of a beautiful woman, and why he was able 
to delineate it with grace so perfect, so hopelessly 
beyond what could have been achieved by any other, 
that Protogenes irresistibly pronounced only Apelles 
capable of drawing what he then beheld: for it was 
not the making a fine line that was the marvel, but 
inaking a fine line the expression of divine loveliness. 

Drawing enters largely into all human affairs— 
from the humblest objects of daily use to the loftiest 
conceptions of the soul. No cup, plate, chair, or 
wall-paper that gives comfort and adorns our 
dwellings but has to be designed and outlined before 
it can be executed by the workman; and this same 
power of delineation, assiduously cultivated, enabled 
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the painters and sculptors of ancient Greece to 
represent their immortal gods, before whom the 
nations bowed down in reverence. Drawing is an 
almost universal language: of which fact I lately 
heard an amusing instance from James Nasmyth. 
After Mr. Nasmyth had completed his great inven- 


tion of the steam-hammer, he forsook mechanics for 


art and astronomy, his favourite pursuits. His 
brother, as perhaps 
you may remember, 
was the famous Pat- 
rick Nasmyth, who 
died young, and his 
father the (in Scot- 
land) still more 
famous Alexander 
Nasmyth, the land- 
scape painter. Mr. 
Nasmyth’s own pic- 
tures, I am told, are 
admirable. I met 
him once at the 
private view of De- 
ceased Masters at 
Burlington House. 
He was expatiating 
on the value of 
drawing, and gave 
me an amusing in- 
stance in his own 
experience. He was 
travelling in Nor- 
way, and one day in 
a will out-of-the- 
way place reached 
an inn, very hun- 
gry, but unable to 
make the hostess 
understand his 
wants by anything 
he could say. He 
was considerably perplexed, till he happily thought 
of his pencil. He then carefully drew a dish in 
perspective, with steam rising from it; beside this 
he drew a plate with a knife and fork, and, on 
the other side of the dish, a bottle and a wine- 
glass. When he had completed this diagram of his 
wants, the face of the hostess brightened, and she 
at once left him to execute his design. He then 
went for a stroll, and on returning found the picture 
complete. There was the bottle with wineglass 
beside it; the plate, knife and fork, and the dish 
covered. So soon as he sat down, mine hostess lifted 
the cover, displaying a fine hot fowl that sent forth 
a cloud of steam; and this was the finishing-touch 
given to the Norwegian design of the great Nasmyth. 
734 
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A WORD TO STUDENTS. 9 
I said that drawing was almost universal as a 
language; but I must tax your patience to show 
that even so plain a truth requires some qualifica- 
tion, and that some kind of education is needed to 
understand it save in its simplest forms. Sir James 
Brooke, the late Rajah of Sarawak, told me some 
roving artist had painted for him there a picture 
of a scene perfectly well known to everyone in the 
district, and that 
the work was exe- 
cuted faithfully — 
every tree having 
its character por- 
trayed, the houses 
all correct in style 
and proportion, with 
a few figures, pro- 
perly clad, and in- 
troduced with skill, 
to give local charac- 
ter and assist the 
perspective. It was 
a view endeared to 
him by many 
achievements, and 
he was proud of his 
picture. One day, 
thinking to gratify 
some chieftains, he 
showed them the 
picture, dilating for 
some time upon its 
merits, and was at 
length rather chilled 
to find the grim 
warriors __ entirely 
calm and unmoved 
by his eloquent en- 
thusiasm. He then 
repeated his praises, 
but without effect. 
At last, losing patience, he asked them why they 
did not like the picture; and they said because 
it was not true. He again did his best to show 
that it was true, till they all laughed and asked 
where in Sarawak men had been seen no taller than 
a finger-nail, houses half the height of a little 
finger, and trees no loftier than a man’s thumb! * 
Being entirely ignorant of perspective, they could 


tngraved by J. M. Johnstone.) 


* I have just read a curious confirmation of these observa- 
tions in Jameson's “ Story of the Rear Column.” Speaking of 
the Congo and Arab natives, he says: “It is a curious fact that 
the Arabs, and I may say all the natives, hold a picture side- 
ways when they look at it, even after they understand it. 
Landscape is quite beyond them; with any amount of ex- 
planation they do not understand a picture as a whole, although 
they will recognise trees or figures in it.”—-P, 242. 
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not be made to understand a representation on a 
smaller scale than Nature, and regarded the Rajah’s 
admiration as similar to a child’s delight in a toy. 

One can scarcely imagine a more art-forsaken 
state than this, and before concluding my remarks 
I must indulge myself by alluding to a contrast 
that happened in the ancient world. 

Praxiteles carved, in the purest and most brilliant 
Parian marble, a statue of Aphrodite, which was pur- 
chased by the Cnidians and placed in a temple so 
constructed that the goddess could be seen equally 
well from every point of view. The statue was so 
much admired, and became so celebrated, that rich 
men sailed long voyages expressly to see it; and it 
was popularly thought to be the most beautiful statue 
in the world. The Cnidians were weighted with a 
heavy public debt ; and Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, 
who was very rich, so much coveted the famous 
Aphrodite that he made proposals to the State, 
offering to pay off the whole grievous burden of their 
public debt if they would in exchange give him their 
goddess. This, to their glory, they refused; and I 
think I may say safely that nothing that in the long 
history of art has ever happened can for a moment 
rank with the greatness of this Cnidian refusal. 
That which in the present time divides us from 
such a deed is more than the vanished two thousand 
two hundred years! It is a state of feeling and tone 
of soul we have not imaginations even to conceive. 
Think of our possessing a work of art, or of France 
possessing one, the Czar of Russia so coveted he 
offered to pay off the national debt of either country 
to obtain it! The mere suggestion sounds more like 
the memory of a distempered dream than any sober 
proposal that might have been actually realised. But 
if the proposal sounds like a nightmare utterance, to 
say we should refuse such an offer would sound like 
insanity itself ! 

Those mocking Dyak chiefs were not in their 
ignorance more removed from our own knowledge of 
landscape art than we in our feelings are separated 
from the love of art that animated the Cnidians in 
their refusal. Could the Cnidians have pierced the 
future and seen our railroads, steamships, our elec- 
tric lights, telephones, Nasmyth hammers, armour- 
plates, and 100-ton guns, no doubt they would 
have been astounded; but not more so, J hope, 
than we are in gazing through the remote past, when 
we behold them toiling on under the burden of a 
grievous debt rather than her temple should be 
made void by the removal of the goddess, the 
unapproachable Aphrodite. 

Paganini, once asked how long it would take to 
become a master of the violin, answered, “Twelve 
hours a day for twenty years;” and if any man had 
aright to speak with authority, it was he. I will 
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not say it will take twenty years of twelve hours a 
day to become a draughtsman, but I may say that to 
become one depends as much on incessant practice as 
on any natural gifts—a correct eye and sense of just 
proportion. But incessant practice, with the other 
advantages, by themselves are not enough. I have 
known men of fair gifts industriously toil on from 
year to year till they have grown old, and have made 
no progress whatever beyond the degree reached after 
the first few years. Their failure was due to their 
never having striven to thoroughly understand what 
they were doing; they continued their monotonous 
repetitions without carrying their souls into their 
work, more resembling mill-horses going their daily 
rounds than intelligent beings eager to advance. 

You must not be satisfied with merely drawing 
what you see, but must make sure you understand 
what you see, or there is small chance of your making 
others understand what you have done. If, for 
instance, you are drawing an elbow-joint, make sure 
you know if the part you are copying be bone, liga- 
ment, muscle, or simply a swelling of skin from the 
pressure of action: for, assuredly, as the object exists 
in your mind, so will it be nearly reproduced on the 
paper, clay, marble, or canvas; therefore, if your 
ideas are indefinite and confused, how is it possible 
you can convey to others any clear impressions ? 

You must not only understand what you are 
drawing, but, to make a perfect resemblance, you 
must also feel it. I do not mean you are to touch it 
with your hands—though this is sometimes useful— 
but I mean especially you are to feel it in your 
souls. Thus, if to represent an ear be your inten- 
tion, you will not accomplish it successfully unless 
you first fully realise and feel the difference between 
its hard cartilaginous convolutions and the tender 
flower-petal softness of its lobe. For, mark you, art 
is a happy marriage of science and sensibility, 
knowledge and passion. A work void of knowledge 
is mawkish; but if without feeling, cold and un- 
attractive. Imagine a great artist, a Giorgione or a 
Velasquez, painting an armed, youthful, and unhel- 
meted knight, with long hair falling over his gorget 
and his épauliéres (the shoulder-plates). What a 
different inspiration would nerve his hand as he 
painted the bright sharp edges of the steel, and the 
soft brightness of the playful, varying locks! And 
what magic in the different touches for his hard 
resolute brow, the proud sensitive lips, and life-light 
in his clear out-gazing eyes! 

Let me conclude my few remarks with a hint of 
wholesome advice, which, if heeded, will save you 
many an otherwise wasted hour. Avoid reading 
criticisms on contemporary art, unless merely to 
note the subjects treated, and the names of their 
artists. To form a sound judgment on a work of art is 
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one of the most difficult attainments Iam acquainted 
with ; and this difficulty is multiplied, in the case of 
works by living men, through the embarrassments 
from extraneous influences we are in no way con- 
scious of. If this be so with men whose life is work, 
whose lives are spent working on the principles 
established by the great, working by the maxims 
founded on experience, how infinitely more per- 
plexing should it be to those who contemplate it 
from without, who have never by toil and practice 
been made free of its mysteries ! 

Now, it is for the most part by such outsiders the 
art-criticism of the time is made, and it cannot be 
relied upon for art teaching and guidance. These 
opinions, hurriedly made, often from the most cursory 
glances, cannot be trusted to contain that insight of 
the artists’ conceptions, that just balance of quali- 
ties in their works, that fair estimate of each 
work as a whole—nor to be expressed in sober, rea- 
sonable language that awakens interest by its sym- 
pathy, and by its truthfulness commands assent. 

Do not suppose I regard the whole of this 
literature as utterly barren. Undoubtedly a gifted 
man, from keenness of observation and refined train- 
ing in other paths of effort, will strike sometimes 
rare and valuable truths; but an artist’s time, espe- 
cially in youth, is too precious to spend any of it in 
searching for these scattered treasures. If the daily 


paper or the monthly magazine lies before you with 
a notice of a passing exhibition, better to leave it 
lying there untasted; take out your sketch-book 
and make a careful study of the coal-scuttle, of your 
mother’s shawl, or your father’s hat and gloves; for 
assuredly any of these, carefully studied, will yield 
you a better interest in the future.* 

General knowledge is as useful to an artist as it 
is to others; therefore much reading is good for him: 
but the reading most directly useful is scientific and 
historical—biographies of artists, and works written 
by artists upon their art, such as Leonardo da 
Vinci on Painting, Sir J. Reynolds’s “ Discourses,” 
Flaxman’s “Lectures on Sculpture,” Marshall’s 
“ Anatomy for Artists,” Bell on the Hand, &e. 

But the sum of the whole matter is, to toil dili- 
gently with your best intelligence and with ardour— 
never to be discouraged by any number of seeming 
failures ; for every exertion will serve to increase 
your strength, as the body and limbs harden with 
constant exercise. Do not seek to enforce a moral 
purpose in your works, but strive to preserve your 
lives in purity and virtue; aim at refining your 
minds by every means at your command, but mostly 
at greatness and nobility of soul; and when your 
natures have been thus ennobled, nothing you can 
ever do will be base, trivial, or mean. 

* How then would Mr. Woolner’s paper be read ?—EDITOR. 
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M* DETMOLD, whose “Breezy Day” is the 
subject of our frontispiece, has long been 
known as a prominent member of the Newlyn school, 
whose earliest important and acknowledged success 
was made at the first exhibition of the New English 
Art Club. Accurate in drawing, reticent in colour, 
subtle in tone, he was yet charged in his earlier days 
with being too precise and photographic. These faults 
have now disappeared ; and along with a diligent and 
fruitful study of atmospheric effects of sea and of sky, 
and with greater ease and facility of execution, have 
come a more poetic method of realising nature, and 
a happy combination of the modern teaching of the 
schools of France and Holland. 
In including for the first time a reproduction in 
colours in THE MAGAZINE OF ART, we should add a 
word as to the process. What phototypie has done 


for the facsimile reproduction in black-and-white of 
pictures and photographs along with the text, chromo- 
phototypie, or photogravure, as it is also termed, is 
doing for the reproduction of pictures in colours. 
We do not pretend that this system, which is prac- 
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E. DETMOLD. 


tised by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., by Messrs. 
Angerer and Géschl, and one or two other firms, is a 
new one. It has been made more or less familiar to 
the English public through the pages of the Figaro 
Illustré ; but in these pages it is intended that no 
picture shall be submitted to the process of repro- 
duction which does not naturally lend itself to it. 
The principle followed is, in its essentials, not 
dissimilar from chromo-lithography. As in the latter 
there is a key-stone, and a separate stone for each 
chief colour contained in the picture, so in the pro- 
cess of which we are speaking are there a number of 
blocks to print from; and there must obviously be 
us Iuany printings as there are blocks. The surface 
of the blocks presents an open grain; and this fact 
allows the super-printing of several blocks, so that, 
by skilful combinations, the various tints required 
may be obtained, and an economy of printings effected. 
By the adoption of this method, the brush-marks, the 
impasto, and so forth, are automatically rendered, 
while fewer blocks are required than would be the case 
in lithography, and the tones are more transparent. 
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PAINTED BY W. 


WISH I knew how much or how little the art of 
Mr. Titcomb, in this reproduction of “ Primitive 
Methodists,” is indebted to the admirable art. of the 
wood-engraver. Is Mr. Titcomb a colourist? Has 
he that one of the many gifts which no old-fashioned 
English, no modern French, no semi-German training 
can impart—does he see colour as a musician hears 
melody? Without it, he may put down his brushes 
—no chance for him in the medium and material in 
which colour, rich as well as harmonious, is the first 
thing as well as the last. I ask the question, but 
against this young painter I know nothing—I blame 
inyself only for not being better informed. 
“Primitive Methodists” at all events received: a 
Third Medal in last year’s Paris Salon. This again 
is no evidence whatever, either way, as to Mr. Tit- 
comb’s capacity as a colourist. Had Etty given him 
the medal, or Richard Wilson, or Mulready, or Gains- 
borough, or Turner, that indeed would have settled 
the matter; but a modern French jury, capable of 
enthusiasm over chilly blues and vicious-greys—they 
leave the question exactly where they found it. Yet 
—colour apart—nobody looking at the engraving can 
doubt that the French honours were bestowed upon 
a worthy picture. Mr. Titcomb has treated his theme 
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with thoroughness and sincerity. Such technique as 
the black-and-white of the print permits us to appre- 
ciate is at all events excellent. And the work is full 
of human character, treated with the breadth and 
the discretion, the fervour and the subtlety, which 
befit and appeal to the serious man of letters— 
which the painter (painting sometimes from the wrist 
downwards) often misses, and which the caricaturist 
not only misses, but deliberately elects to miss. 

Mr. Titcom)l comes, as I understand, of a stock 
which renders it unlikely that he should look upon 
religious emotion wholly from the standpoint of the 
outsider; a spirit that permits to Mr. Titcomb some 
finer understanding of the theme that he has chosen 
is likely to belong to the son of a Church dignitary. 
Some measure of sympathy is, as I conceive it, bound 
to have been his as he found himself in the sober 
Dissenting chapel, with the not very highly educated, 
with the troubled, with the poor. An artist must be 
bound to select. Unless he selects he is not an 
artist at all. And if the selection of Mr. Titcomb is 
anywhere to be blamed, it is to be reproached for 
no worse fault than one I can forgive most joyfully 
—his people are all of them interesting: he has 
never, in his realism, lost sight of the ideal. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. 


ly has often been brought as an allegation of the 

degeneracy of our day from those which have 
preceded it, that the struggle for wealth intrudes it- 
self everywhere, to the injury of the finer aspirations 
of the mind. Yet, as a matter of fact, the struggle 
for wealth has at all periods distinctly engendered 
the culture of the arts. It is certain, indeed, that 
when Venice was in her zenith of commercial pro- 
sperity, it was at the culminate point of art ; and, in 
the fifteenth century, when Bruges was the central 
point for the commerce of the whole of Europe, we 
find a sudden and quite wonderful growth of art, 
which penetrated, through Van der Weyden, into Italy, 
and became the pioneer of the Italian Renaissance. 
Nor did the Low Countries do other than did Venice 
or Bruges when they shook off the chains of Spanish 
tyranny and found themselves free to follow the 
pursuits of unfettered industries ; and the revival of 
their art was commensurate with the commercial 


success. It is so now; but instead of the lineal 
aristocracy of the country constituting themselves 
the patrons of the arts, it is amongst those whose 
lives are spent in commerce and finance that we 
find the true supporters of art, to whom a collection 
of pictures is certainly the most cherished treasure. 
Foremost among such is Mr. Alexander Henderson ; 
some few of his pictures have been removed to his 
country-house at Buscot, but the gems of the collec- 
tion remain in town, and in these may be named four 
of the masterpieces of modern times—the “ Deedalus 
and Icarus ” of Sir Frederick Leighton, the “Six Days 
of the Creation” of Mr. Burne-Jones, the “Sir 
Galahad” of Mr. G. F. Watts, and the beautiful 
idyll which George Mason gave us cighteen years 
ago in the “ Harvest Moon.” 

Besides these there are several minor works of 
real excellence, and I turn first to M. Legros’ 
“Tnterior of a Church, with Priests,’ in which are 
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given us dramatic studies of two priests, clad in 
faded rose-coloured robes, and with white mitres, 
while behind sit a number of male peasants. M. 
Legros has painted his picture in a truly medizval 
manner, but the sixteenth century character of 
painting which he has revived is marvellously real, 
and it is not for me to inquire now whether such 
sixteenth century art is the best truth in the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Watts, in his conception of 
“Pygmalion’s Wife,” portrays a lovely woman, in 
whose “complexion there is no roseate bloom, yet 
neither is it pale,” and whose abundant auburn hair, 
which ripples in soft waves across her forehead, 
has no vulgar glossiness or even exaggeration of 
colour to draw undue attention to itself. Mr. 
Watts was rarely happier in the painting of rich 
transparent flesh, for the tones of it are so limpid, 
and the lights melt in the half-tints which deepen 
so gradually into shadows, that we recognise a real 
colourist securing a lasting result, without either 
effort or trick. 

The “Six Days of the Creation,” by Mr. Burne- 
Jones (exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery of 1877), 
next calls for attention, being chosen as the subject 
for illustration. In the “First Day,” a solitary angel, 
looking weary and perplexed, carries the Universe in 
her hands, in which are seen two spheres lying lazily 
inert; one sphere partly eclipses the other, but the 
half of the one is in strong white light. “God 
divided the light from the darkness.” The droop- 
ing wings, which meet in front, are not only delicately 
painted, but also very delicate in colour. Their local 
tone is a purple-grey, that deepens here and there 
into subdued blues, subdued in their turn by subtle 
touches of pure gold. The wing which falls to the 
level of the ankles shows gleams with more em- 
phatic tones of blue and of gold, so as to make a 
pleasing contrast with the greyish-green of the 
element upon which the angel stands. And the 
raised wings of other angels, unseen, form the back- 
ground in this and in every one of the six com- 
positions. The angel of the Second Day carries the 
Universe, but in it is now seen the rush of many 
waters, and the spheres, released, float in the ther. 
The robe is blue, touched, however, with delicate 
streaks of grey and gold; and the wings are grey- 
green, relieved by gold, white, dark greens and blues. 
In the Third Day the angel stands on the dry land, 
studded with a few forlorn flowers. She carries the 
World, in which young trees spring from the earth. 
The robe is blue, and gold is used as before. Two 
celestial figures are seen in the Fourth Day: one 
carries the Firmament with all its lights, the other 
the World with its trees and flowers, and both of 
them stand in water. The wings and the dresses 
show the same subtle harmonies, and the same beauti- 
fully finished painting. In the Fifth Day the angel 
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supports the World of Waters. Her draperies are 
of great beauty; sombre in hue, they are profusely 
decorated with gold, dulled presumably by glazings 
of various colours. She stands on the shore, and many 
shells are scattered about. The angel of the Sixth 
Day holds the globes of the World, on the surface 
of which are pictured the graceful figures of Adam 
and Eve; behind them, the tree of Forbidden Fruit 
waves its golden fruit and leaves, whilst the ser- 
pent, much bigger than is generally represented, 
uncoils itself at their feet. The angel’s head is 
garlanded with daisies; another angel carries the 
World of Waters; and in the foreground sits a 
pathetic but lovely figure, who plays on an instru- 
ment with fifteen strings. And, behind, there is a 
row of sad faces, thrown out by the raised and the 
many-coloured wings. 

When we come to consider as a whole these 
six panels, framed so as to form one great picture, 
it cannot be denied that the consummate skill of 
each design, the delicacy of each scheme of colour, 
although lacking in amplitude of style, and the un- 
doubted beauty of the delicate drawing, in which the 
absence of all nervous force is in no way missed, 
unite to place this masterpiece in the foremost 
rank of modern contributions to pre-Raphaelite art. 

Hard by hangs a poetically treated landscape by 
Mr. Peter Graham, in which a frowning and rocky 
headland shelves down to a sea of turquoise green, 
which, while nursing its wrath deep within itself, has 
yet a few mute tongues of white foam on the surface. 
A long painting of quiet interest and quiet fancy 


‘by Mr. Watts is a pendant to this one: and in it 


tlie Dove, carrying the olive-braneh of Divine peace, 
flies over a waste of monotonous waters, the waves 
of which roll on towards us in long broken lines. 
The blue of the upper sky is veiled by mists, 
and the horizon is faintly lighted by a watery 
sunset. 

In “ Pallas Athena and the Herdsman’s Dogs,” * 
Mr. Briton Riviere tells a story taken from the Six- 
teenth Book of the Odyssey, where the goddess re- 
veals herself to Ulysses but to no other mortal— 


“ But the dogs saw her, and with whine 
And whimpering crouched aloof :” 


and in which Minerva glides over a flat and arid 
plain towards five lean and hungry-looking dogs. 
Although I at first mistook the Minerva of this 
interesting picture for Aurora, that lovely abstrac- 
tion of the dawn, I have since viewed her with the 
painter’s- own eyes, and acknowledge a certain 
poetic charm, and one not illogical, in this un- 
usual representation of the goddess, who was alike 
the bearer of the spear and the distaff, as her very 


* Exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1876. 
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name JT@\Aas (Pallas) signified a virgin or maiden, 

the root-word having doubtless been seized upon 
by the painter in its most poetic form. Yet, the 
half-human terror of the panic-stricken dogs is 
evidently the achievement of the composition. 

Sir Frederick Leighton pictures Deedalus and 
Icarus as they stand on a marble terrace which 
shelves down to the deep blue of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea; below them, on a promontory, lies the 
town of Crete, dreaming in sunlight, and beyond, 
a range of mountains and a headland loom out in 
blue from the blue of the hot sky. The father, 
forgetting his own safety, stoops to fasten the 
wings to the shoulders of his son. Both figures are 
nearly nude. The boy’s lithe limbs and youthful 
torso harmonise richly with the dark brown skin 
of the man, whose frame is knit together with 
muscular thews and sinewy nerves, the endurance 
of which cannot be mistaken. What artist, since 
the day of Ingres, has drawn two such figures: 
so truly pure and classic in spirit, and so elegant 
in every single line? This is classic art indeed! 
And in it is seen a great master, whose ideal is 
not effete and whose charm is not effeminate ; 
who follows no pedantic clique and who panders 
to no prevailing craze of taste; whose work is so 
real in its classicism 


“That you might almost say his picture thought.” 


Even the colours repeat their beauties to each 
other; for Sir Frederick Leighton believes in the 
apt alliteration of one predominant tone. In this 
work, it is blue. The blues of the sky, the sea, 
the headland, and the distant range of mountains 
are emphasised in the dark blue drapery which 
flies around the head and the legs of Icarus. The 
light touches of sapphire blue on the white wings 
give, in their turn, a tone to the whole composi- 
tion, and over the range of hills the sky becomes 
lighter, and is warmed by a rosy tint. 

Mr. G. F. Watts, in his masterpiece, “Sir 
Galahad,” pictures the virgin knight of the old 
Arthurian myth as he stands bareheaded by his 
white charger in the clearing of a wood. He is 
dressed in armour, cap-a-pic; his trusty sword and 
his red shield hang from his side, and he stands 
directly in front of his horse, so that only a part of 
the head of this faithful friend is seen. The truth 
and the power expressed in this chef-Ceuvre are the 
more remarkable when we bear in mind the diffi- 
culty of painting a large picture in deep shadow. 
This, however, Mr. Watts has done, and apparently 
without effort, but certainly with astonishing suc- 
cess. Only artists know the difficulty of painting 
a fair face against the light of a hot summer’s sky. 
Only artists and the real cognoscenti will thoroughly 
appreciate the success achieved by Mr. G. F. Watts 
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in the head and figure 
of “Sir Galahad.” 

Near at hand 
beams a charming little 
landscape by Corot, that 
veteran painter who, 
born in 1796, saw so 
many revolutions in 
French art and French 
politics, and who re- 
mained faithful to his 
love for quiet but sunny 
nooks up to the time of 
his death, in 1874. The 
dainty little bit in 
question is, in all prob- 
ability, a glimpse of 
the country round what 
was the artist’s home 
at the Ville d’Avray, 
between Sevres and 
Versailles. 

Once again we re- 
turn to Mr. Burne- 
Jones. This time he 
gives us symbols of 
Faith and of Hope. 
Hope is typified by a 
youthful female figure 
made prisoner in a re- 
cess, the architecture 
of which is rather 
Tuscan than Dorie. 
Behind her there is 
a barred window like 
that of a prison cell, 
through which are seen 
the roofs and gables 
of houses, and beyond 
them a colourless sky. 
Her face has _ high 
cheekbones, and is 
warm in colour. Her 
lips are full, unhealthy, 
and rather purple. The 
eye—for the face is in 
profile—is small, deep- 
set, and gazes pathetic- 
ally at the left hand, 
which stretches through 
the bars of her earthly 
prison into the blue of 
the heavens. The hand 
assumes a deathly co- 
.lour, seen as it is 
through the veil of 
sapphire mists. Sad this 
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picture is, without a 
doubt. This Hope is 
so pathetic, so self- 
mistrustful, so eager to 


doubt her right to 


hope, the wisdom, too, 
of hoping. The girl 
seemingly disbelieves in 
her own symbol, as 
Faith, in the companion 
picture, appears unable 
to believe in the waning 
flame of the lamp.. In 
short, the painter has 
given us Faith without 
Hope, and Hope with- 
out Faith. Such, indeed, 
is the story these two 
panels tell to me; but 
is it that which the artist 
intended them to tell ? 
Are his symbols sati- 
rical ? And does he hide 
a claw in all the pathos ? 

Passing Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s picture of 
“Venus,” in which the 
goddess is depicted pre- 
paring for her bath, we 
come to that pure pas- 
toral poem in which 
George Mason sings to 
us of love and abund- 
ance, and of happy, if 
fatiguing, toil, his idyll 
of the “ Harvest Moon.” 
Seven workers in the 
harvest fields return 
home after the day’s 
work. On our left, two 
lovers, lost in conversa- 
tion, stroll along. He 
thrums a violin in an 
automatic way, and she 
listens in all happiness 
to what he is saying. So 
blind, indeed, are they 
in their affection, that 
they willinevitably walk 
right into the half-open 
gate which separates 
them from the married 
couple, and without one 
thought of the harvest 
moon. The wedded are 
not many steps beyond 
the gate: the wife, 
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carrying a baby on her 
back, listens with closed 
eyes to the prattle of 
the youngster; and the 
husband, thinking of 
his fatigue and the 
supper at home, plods 
rather wearily onwards 
with his long and cum- 
bersome scythe. Imme- 
diately in front of the 
young mother, a strap- 
ping youth strides 
swingingly along, turn- 
ing his head, however, to 
poke fun at the engaged 
couple behind him. 
There is yet another 
happy pair leading the 
way, and he may feel 
that his bachelor free- 
dom is in need of some 
self - assertion. | How 
graceful, too, are these 
younger lovers! The 
girl, with bare neck and 
bare feet, who carries a 
sheaf of glowing corn, 
and whose movements 
make a rhythmic mea- 
sure like the cadence of 
some sweet song. The 
lad, after a hasty word 
of reproach from his be- 
trothed, turns his face 
towards the harvest 
moon, which, looming so 
pale and low over a 
fringe of hills, mingles 
her silver with the 
golden light of the sun- 
set, while the heavy cart 
struggles up the rutty 
hillside with its golden 
load towards the low- 
lying cottage on the 
horizon. 

The author of this 
beautiful picture built 
his own niche in the 
gallery of fame, after 
long years of bittez 
penury. Born of good 
Staffordshire —_ family, 
settled as a surgeon in 
the Black Country, he, 
early in 1844, to the 
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astonishment and regret 
of his parentsand friends, 
threw up his practice 
and retired with his 
wife to Rome, there to 
study, and possibly to 
follow, the pursuit of 
art. Before “J. J.” 
found a biographer in 
Thackeray, to become a 
painter was generally 
looked upon as a very 
certain step towards 
vagabondage and the 
workhouse. But George 
Mason preferred art 
with poverty in a Ro- 
man garret to ailments 
and possible riches in 
the other walk of life. 
Truth to tell, poverty 
was the stimulant of 
his genius ; yet he faced, 
and eventually over- 
came, all his trials. In 
1865 he became an As- 
sociate of the Royal 
Academy. Never was 
this honour more truly 
merited; and never 
did any artist so quickly 
prove his absolute right 
to the dignity bestowed 
with unanimity upon 
him. The very next 
year, in fact, he exhi- 
bited his “Children 
Fishing.” Lustrous as 
a gem, it never out- 
rages Nature ; and while 
it records one of the 
noblest efforts of En- 
glish art, it shows the 
poet-painter in his 
zenith. The trials at 
Rome had undermined 
his strength as they had 
strengthened his cour- 
age; and never again 
did he paint so brilli- 
antly, “never again did 
the sun shine at noon- 
tide for him.” And the 
evening began to fall on 
his life and his art. The 
“Evening Hymn,” sung 
three years later, told us 
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this; yet no one really thought so then, and no one 
dreamt the night was near its fall. On the 21st of 
October, 1872, poor Mason died, and his own 
“Harvest Moon” told a sorrowful story of the 
artist’s last struggle to be true to his art. But 
so little had his great work penetrated into the 
matter-of-fact world that a paper, professing omni- 
science, “refused to weep half a column over a Mr. 
Mason, whose name was unknown to them.” Very 
grateful indeed should we all be to Mr. Robert 
Macbeth, for he has given George Mason’s idyll 
to the public in one of the noblest translator’s-etch- 
ings which any Englishman has yet produced. 

I must not forget to call attention to “The 
Three Graces” of Mr. Watts, charming in grace 
and in colour; to the noble “Queen Esther” of Sir 
Everett Millais; to two deep notes of colour and 
of pathos from M. Legros, “ Mist over a Mountain,” 
and a “Religious Ceremony by the Sea;” to the 
“Girl and a Tortoise” by Mr. Armstrong; and to a 
charming little pastoral scene by Mr. Davis, R.A. 
All these pictures add to the wealth, whether esti- 
mated by genius or guineas, of this enviable 
collection. 

And now, in conclusion, I would make peace 
with those of my readers who differ from my estimate 
of the work of Mr. Burne-Jones. It appeals to no 
chord of my nature; and it is too late in the 
nineteenth century for a hundred eritics to speak 
with one voice, for fashion’s sake, about this or 
that idol of the hour. To me the work of this 
painter appears as great art lost in a mass of affee- 
tations, which seem merely to strive after an effete 
ideal. No figure really lives. The female form is 
pared of its graces, of its fulnesses, of its riches. Yet 
it escapes being divine. The male figures have a sign, 
a sort of crest or coat-of-arms, of manhood in their 
clothes, as the Knight of the Briar-Rose has in his 
armour, apparently donned to protect his delicate tlesh 
from the thorns of the dark and impenetrable thicket 
that separates him from the sleeping princess and her 
court. But is this dainty warrior the long-expected 
deliverer whose coming is to “smite the sleeping 
world awake”? He pushes away the branches with 
his shield, and actually holds a drawn sword in his 
hand; but is there really and truly a fighting-man 
within that choice and beautifully polished armour, 
borrowed for the occasion from a bijou collection ? 

But every question has many sides, and one of 
the greatest painters living loves the work of Burne- 
Jones, Writing to me, he says: “Cet art-la doit 
vous paraitre malsain et dangereux. Vous avez 
raison, je le sais; mais, ai-je tort de l’aimer parceque 
jy retrouve, quelquefois, des souvenirs de ce que je War 
peut-étre jamais vu, mais que certainement je ne 
reverrar jamais plus.” 

And, after all, what is the end ? 
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POLITICAL CARTOONS. 


IN TWO PARTS: 


PART I. 


By LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


SKED by the Editor of 
THE MAGAZINE OF 
Art to let him have 
a paper on Political 
Cartoons, I some- 
what carelessly as- 
sented; but when 
frequently pressed 
from time to time to 
redeem my promise 
and to contemplate 
seriously’ the pen- 
ning of the article, 
I have fought shy 
of it and made ex- 

Like a timid man after strange hounds in 





cuses. 
an unknown country, “the more I looked at the 


obstacle the less I liked it.” I cannot help feeling 
that although one may by force of circumstances 
or some vein of adaptability of his own have be- 
come a political cartoonist, perhaps he is the last 
who ought to intrude his ideas in writing on the 
subject. I ean only hope the readers of THE Maca- 
ZINE OF Arr will be patient, and on that score ae- 
quit me. 

It is evident that politics, as criticised and 
represented pictorially, either humorously or with 
more or less of spleen, may possibly attract the 
attention of that vast section of the publie who like 
to be amused or set a-thinking with the least possible 
trouble to themselves. This a good concise cartoon, 
giving the essence of a situation and more or less 
crystallising up-to-date subjects, most certainly does. 
For one person who will trouble to read through 
leading articles however able they may be, a number 
indefinitely multiplied look with approval or other- 
wise at a cartoon, whether it be for nothing in a 
shop-window, or by direct investment of any sum 
from a penny up to sixpence. A good cartoon is 
therefore more or less of a power in the complex 
society in which we live; as in the case of a pebble 
thrown amidst living waters, it cannot be calculated 
where its radiations cease. 

France, so often to the front in all branches of 
art, saw the first glimmer of the light of modern 
political caricature, and the spark, fanned and 
kept glowing by Holland, appeared in England in 
small beginnings during the early part of the reign 
of King Charles I. Cavaliers and Roundheads 


afterwards used other weapons than their pikes and 
broadswords, in the shape of pungent broad-sheets 
embellished with coarse copper-plates and wood 
engravings, which continued up to Cromwell’s 
“crowning mercy” at Worcester field. This battle 
was made the subject of an elaborate caricature 
published November 6th, 1651, where the young 
“Merrie Monarch’s” dash for power was called 
“A Mad Designe; or a description of the King of 
Scots marching in disguise after the Battle of 
Worcester.” During the period of the Lord Protec- 
tor’s strong grasp of the reins of power, weightier 
matters occupied the nation than picture prints, 
and the supply languished, to be restored with re- 
newed force at the Restoration, when, amongst 
other mediums for spreading satirical “cuts,” packs 
of playing-cards, most of them drawn from Dutch 
sources, were dealt wholesale to many English hands. 
As a whole, however, Charles II.’s reign lent itself 
more to bacchanalian songs and love-rhymes than 
to troubling with polities, pictorial or otherwise. 
Holland in the seventeenth century, from its 
greater spirit of independence, was what Great 
Britain happily or unhappily became later—a 
harbour for political refugees—and also excelled 
in the arts of designing and engraving. She was 
the nest from which flew pictorial attacks and 
Jampoons on the person of the Grand Monarque 
himself. It is said that Louis XIV. feared the Dutch 
draughtsmen more than their marksmen, which to 
some extent accounts for his specially strong efforts 
to crush Holland. At the Revolution of 1688, and 
after William and his consort were firmly established 
on the English throne, Dutch caricaturists received 
more encouragement, William especially directly 
patronising Romain de Hooghe (born 1653, died 
1719), one of the ablest of their school. The birth 
of the eighteenth century made pens and gravers 
busy in many quarters, with the notorious Dr. Sache- 
verell in 1710, and the South Sea and many other 
bubbles which burst about 1720. With the com- 
mencement of the reign of the obtuse little hater of 
“Bainting and Boetry,” George II., political prints, 
watered by an increased public demand, burst into 
fuller bloom; Whigs and Tories alike subsidising 
any artist who came up to vilify their antagonists, 
the print-sellers reaping a rich harvest by large sales. 
Even the fair sex descended to the scrimmage, their 
fans and fardingales being used as mediums for 
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“hieroglyphics,” as cartoons were then styled. With 
the close of the second George’s reign we stand on 
firmer ground, and can individualise the men who 
from that period stand more prominently forth. 

First and foremost of these William Hogarth, 
Cockney-born in 1697, a great and true English 
artist, is alone in his strength and originality— 
a giant in his work, but vain, jealous, and with a 
contemptuous indifference for brother-brushes both 
contemporary and of the past, intolerant of criti- 
cis and opposition, with his fad of the “line of 
beauty,” which was afterwards laid hold of by his 
detractors as a scourge to his own back. 

Hogarth, until towards the close of his life, did 
little in direct political satire, and his work mainly 
rests on his masterpieces of painting and his im- 
mortal series of social plates; a slash or two at 
France as a lean, hungry, debased creature eating 
frogs; obscure allusions to “the times,” which in 
any after time require keys, indeed, to unlock their 
meanings; some envenomed retorts to Wilkes and 
Churchill—these are about all. Yet with his 
master-hand, had he cared, what cartoons could he 
not have produced! Even his very style of clear, 
all-meaning line would have added force to his keen 
satire. You never seem to have completely fathomed 
one of his plates; here a label on a bottle, there a 
half-curtained picture or a spider’s web, all further 
interpret the great thinker’s and artist’s meaning. 
Hail to you, Hogarth! all true Englishmen, and 
especially artists, must be proud of you, and take off 
their hats, though they be chimney-pots instead of 
three-cornered ones. 

Before the time of Hogarth the plates that were 
produced were mostly by more or less obscure men, 
or were unsigned altogether. After him came, with 
a few others less notable, James Gillray, the oft- 
quoted “Father of English Caricature.” Hogarth 
died October 26th, 1764; Gillray was born in 1757, 
his first caricatures being published in 1779, so that 
the two were almost within touch. His work com- 
mences with the recognition of the Independence 
of our then recently revolted American Colonies, 
and runs through the sans-culotte extravagances 
and atrocities of the French Revolution; much of 
the first French Empire; the careers of Pitt, Fox, 
Burke, Sheridan, and Thurlow, down to Castlereagh, 
Canning, and Lord Grey, during which period Gill- 
ray must have exercised no small or unimportant 
influence in Great Britain and France also. In 
turning over a huge volume of Gillray’s designs, 
the spectator cannot but be struck with the mar- 
vellous fecundity and amazing quantity of fine work 
he executed; all what, in a technical phrase, is called 
“chique” work—that is, “out of his own head ” as 
the schoolboys say, and uncorrected by the use of 
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models. Much of the interest of the plates in an art- 
istic sense is marred by the lavish use of balloons ; * 
for it did not occur to designers to allow their bal- 
loons to descend to the printed “ cackle” underneath 
until well into Mr. Punch’s own times. Nowadays 
one rarely discerns a balloon floating in the political 
page. 

But however the explanatory words were intro- 
duced, what a grasp of the times this folio of Gillray’s 
gives us! He was a merciless hitter all round; you 
see here the man who holds all Europe in quaking 
fear depicted in a famous cartoon as a Lilliputian 
in the palm of “Farmer Gearge’s” hands; we must 
take Farmer Gearge, I suppose, with all his faults, as 
typical of the bull-dog plucky English persistency 
which held on through thick and thin, finally pulling 
down the “Corsican upstart” as Gillray dubs him. 
Who would deny that the constant holding up of 
the great Napoleon to ridicule as “ Boney,” and the 
belittling of him in every conceivable form, must 
have had a large share in keeping up the spirit 
of resistance in this country? Nothing was bad 
enough for “ Boney ”—a murderer, a fanatic, a tyrant, 
even Beelzebub himself. I have read somewhere 
that the Emperor himself winced under it, and made 
Gillray’s attacks the subject of formal diplomatic 
remonstrance. Gillray, however, spared neither his 
own Sovereign nor his Heir-Apparent; the King 
had offended him by some blunderingly contemptu- 
ous remarks about his work, saying “he did not 
understand it;” Gillray retorted by a drawing of 
“Farmer Gearge” examining a miniature of Oliver 
Cromwell by the light of a candle stuck in a “ save- 
all;” he thus had a double rise out of the monarch, 
on the score of parsimony and the insecurity of 
kingdoms. Gillray is said to have exclaimed with 
a sneering chuckle, on its publication on June 18th, 
1792, “ I wonder if the royal connoisseur will under- 
stand this!” And the great Charles James Fox! 
it is lucky for him that there are side-lights from 
other sources besides the pictures of Gillray which 
depict him like a grovelling Houndsditch Jew; on 
the other hand, his opponent Pitt comes in for 
countless hits as bad or worse, and so on and so on 
—a marvellous epitome of the reign of His Ma- 
jesty King George III. or the greater part of it. A 
very typical cartoon of Gillray’s is one published 
April 8th, 1793, “Britannia between Scylla and 
Charybdis; or the Vessel of the Constitution Steered 
Clear of the Rock of Democracy and the Whirlpool 
of Arbitrary Power.” Here you see Pitt steering a 
little boat, the whirlpool being ingeniously worked 
into an Imperial crown. Lord Nelson also, generally 

* A “balloon” is formed by encircling words supposed to be 


spoken by any person on a page, with a line proceeding from the 
mouth of the speaker. 
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idolised as a hero, appears again and again in the 
habit in which he lived. There is one plate of him 
in serious portraiture which is not so successful as 
the caricatures. Gillray was a very great and facile 
artist; had he but possessed the gift of rendering 
female beauty as well, his cartoons would have been 
irresistible; taking him all round, however, he must 
surely stand foremost as the first great English cari- 
caturist, though hardly as most professional critics 
rank him, “the” caricaturist for all time. A “great 
deal has been written about his tendency to coarse- 
ness, but no doubt he did but reflect the age in 
which he lived. He seems often to have put little 
price or value on his own work, knocking off a plate 
for the value of a bowl of punch. 

Thomas Rowlandson—the contemporary and 
boon-companion of Gillray, born in 1756, not so great 
as a caricaturist, but immeasurably the finer artist, 
with a bewitching sense of female beauty, espe- 
cially in his earlier plates—I cannot speak so much 
of in this paper, for with the exception of some 
prints published at the beginning of his career, he 
devoted his genius to social rather than political 
caricatures; but his drawings will live for ever, and 
it seems to me that if he had cared to work seriously 
he could have done almost anything. Both Gillray 
and Rowlandson spent a careless, “happy-go-lucky- 
work-when-I’m-obliged” sort of life, without appli- 
cation or system, living from hand to mouth, and 
both unfortunately dying in poverty, Gillray on June 
1st, 1815, with a constitution and intellect shattered 
by excesses, and Rowlandson twelve years later, on 
April 22nd, 1827. Gillray lies near the scenes of 
his life’s work, in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. 

Overlapping them comes another great master 
gf his art, George Cruikshank, born in 1792. His 
prolific and versatile genius links that time with our 
own, as it is only comparatively yesterday he passed 
away. Few men have been so bespattered with praise 
or have had laudatory butter laid on so thick by 
admiring critics (mostly professional book-compilers) 
as George Cruikshank; that is perhaps due to the 
fact that for a long time there was a sad dearth of re- 
presentatives of his art in England. I well recollect, 
when I first began to draw, in 1868, dancing in a set 
of quadrilles, the four gentlemen of which were George 
Cruikshank, Edward Askew Sothern, Mark Lemon, 
and myself; and I frequently met George Cruikshank 
subsequently, so at last I can speak of one whom I 
have known personally as well as by his works. But 
who has not studied those works ?—full of imagina- 
tion, twisted, gnarled, nightmarish at times, but alas! 
not a glimpse of female beauty. But, for all that, 


George Cruikshank has graven himself deep into the 
nineteenth century; his political cartoons (though as 
before held up by balloons), which were the bulk of 
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his earlier work, gave way to his illustrations of 
books and his violent attacks on intemperance ; and 
during the last half of his life he did not appear as a 
political cartoonist at all, save on one or two special 
occasions. 

I here note the fact that shortly after the French 
Revolution of 1830, when Charles X. had fled and 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, reigned in his 
stead, there were originated by a M. Philipon (whom 
Thackeray designates in his “Paris Sketchbook” 
“a tolerable designer and an admirable wit”) two 
papers of note: La Caricature, first published weekly, 
and Le Charivari, as a daily, even in those days 
with a sketch. Philipon it was who set all Paris in 
a roar by pointing out the Citizen King’s resem- 
blance to a ripe Burgundy pear; and “La Poire” 
the bourgeois monarch reluctantly remained to the 
end of his time. “Liberté, Egalité, and Fraternité” 
notwithstanding, Philipon and his papers were the 
objects of much persecution and repression by 
Louis Philippe’s government. It was in La Carica- 
ture and Le Charivari that the two eminent French 
artists Daumier and Gavarni first appeared; and 
there is no doubt that the work of John Leech was 
largely inspired by the example and style of Dau- 
mier. Punch, when he made his appearance, was 
more than half doubtful as to his rank and title, 
so he borrowed one, and The London Charivari he 
is to this day. In the Thirties was also published, 
ably edited by Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, a broad- 
sheet called The “Figaro” in London, politically 
illustrated on rather a small scale by Seymour and 
others; this was the immediate English precursor of 
Punch iw 1841. 

Adding another link to our chain, we come to 
the pencil of EB, the father of Richard (“ Dicky ”) 
Doyle, who did so much to lay the foundation-stones 
of Punch. I cannot find the year in which the elder 
Doyle was born, but his published sheets began in 
the year 1830, and the last one appeared on March 
19th, 1851, so that we have the complete political 
history of nearly a quarter of the nineteenth century 
following the earlier cartoons of Cruikshank, and 
closed in by the horizon of Gillray. Doyle was a car- 
toonist pure and simple. I do not recollect having 
seen any social drawings from his pencil—and pencil 
it was literally; the engraved copper-plate was put on 
one side, and the lithographic stone substituted. 
He used caricature in a very modified form, most 
of his drawings being faithful and unidealised like- 
nesses of his subjects. The Great Duke, Lord John 
Russell in his early days, Dizzy—how they all 
seem to talk on his broad-sheets! and yet so many 
who look at them must now say, “Before my time.” 
Doyle drew in an original style of his own, and 
although his figures were conventional and mostly 
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attenuated and vapourish, his designs will always be 
interesting. The bulk of his cartoons retain the 
inevitable balloon. He was specially at home in 
adaptations of well-known pictures, such as O’Con- 
nell as the fox, after Landseer’s “ Not Caught Yet,” 
and “The Travelled Monkey.” How Doyle managed 


to get all his portraits so wonderfully like when 
photography was unknown, or at best in its baby- 
hood, has always been a mystery to me; he must 
either have very closely attended “the House” or 
have had the gift of mental photography attributed 
to the late Carlo Pellegrini. 

BB's cartoons, extending as they did to 1851, ran 


THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 
(From a Contemporary Portra:t.) 


eontemporaneously with Punch himself for ten years, 
and in that decade his son Richard Doyle was one 
of the chief labourers in planting Punch firmly: in 
the land—reluctantly leaving the staff, from con- 
scientious motives connected with the paper's attacks 
on the Pope and the rise of Puseyism, about the 
same time as his father’s cartoons ceased to be issued. 
Speaking first of Richard Doyle and his fantas- 
tically original work (commenced. almost. from his 
cradle), I have seen the published sketch-book of his 
impressions when a boy in his early teens, full of 
queer grotesques, and the broad humour which dis- 
tinguished him from first to last. The famous title- 
page of Punch, which has been issued now for nearly 
half a century, was his work at nineteen years 
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of age; for its purpose it cannot be beaten, or hardly 
equalled. To my mind, had he never done anything 
else, that one page would have established the repu- 
tation of the chirpy “ Dicky ” perched on the “ D” in 
its corner. How the early volumes of Punch teem 
with his rich vein of fancy, taking us into the 
realms of Fairyland and broad grins, where vulgarity 
or coarseness had no place! Often, also, he executed 
cartoons, though his original style of delicate pen- 
cilling was not so happy in that work as in the 
smaller subjects crowded with active little gnomes 
or mounted warriors riding into space; there are 

always strong originality and humour running 

through his cartoon work. Refer to Mr. Punch 

(No. 349, March, 1848) spinning the world round 

on a roulette table and asking the perplexed and 

dismayed crowned heads to “make their game 
whilst the ball was rolling” —as it rolls on through 
all epochs, whether long spells of peace and con- 
tentment or the chaos of revolutionary wars. 

Though not political, his series of illustrations 

to the late Percival Leigh’s “ Mr. Pips hys Diary ” 

and “Ye Manners and Customs of ye Englishe” 
were cartoons indeed. And those outlines of 
society !—what a record of life in the Eighteen- 

Forties ; literally the “ Roaring Forties,” when we 

turn them over. Doyle’s first cartoon appears 

in the 141st number of Punch, in March, 1844; it 
is entitled “The Modern Sisyphus.” Sir Robert 

Peel is the Sisyphus of that period, and the stone 

is labelled “ Treland.” That rolling stone which has 

gathered, alas, the moss of race animosity, has 
never yet been got to the top of the hill, although 
someone is always “at it,” down to the strenuous 
efforts of the strong man Arthur Balfour. His 
last cartoon is “The Peace Congress at Chex; 
bourg.” Punch, with the British and French ad- 
nirals, are clinking glasses and drinking to Peace 
on one of the old wooden-walled ships, where even 
the embryo of the later development of our iron- 
and steel-clads was undreamed of. This was No. 
480, in September, 1850. The loss to Punch and the 
hunour-loving world his retirement was we shall 
never know; compared to his Punch work, that 
which he published afterwards was tame and flat. 
A series of cartoons running through the Cornhill 
Magazine about 1862, and many dainty water-colours 
of the fairy realms he seemed to dwell in, were the 
principal results; but they have not the ring of the 
earlier coinage. 

Although I have referred to Richard Doyle as 
following his father, HB, it must not be supposed 
that he stands foremost, at any rate in respect to 
this article, during the first decade in the upward 
growth of Punch. During the very early days 
there seems to have been much casting about and 
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difficulty in getting anyone fitted to bear the 
burden of designing weekly cartoons; some of 
them have the engraver’s name only, a few are 
from the somewhat nerveless grasp of Kenny 
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have the title “Cartoon No. 1.” This went on up 
to “Cartoon No. 6,” when the numbering for some 
reason stopped, since which I suppose we may 
assume that all page drawings are (as applied to 
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JAMES GILLRAY, 


(From a Miniature by Himself. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


Meadows and Alfred Crowquill; others by Mr. Hine, 
and one at least by an artist who has long since 
climbed the ladder to the top on another side of 
the Temple of Art—Mr. Birket Foster. I may here 
notice that the term “cartoon” was not applied to 
page drawings for two or three years after the birth 
of Punch ; “Punch’s Pencillings” they are called 
from No. 1 to No. 82, vol. iv., 1843. Then come 
a couple of numbers unheaded. In No. 105 we 





Punch) cartoons. No. 6 is called “The Satisfaction 
of a Gentleman,” and shows two duped duellists 
hetween seconds who wear Folly’s cap and bells; 
Death digs a grave in one corner, and the hangman 
waits for the survivor in the other. 


[Note.—I am indebted for many of the details in this 
article to the “History of Caricature and the Grotesque in 
Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting.” By Thomas Wright. 
—L. 8.] 
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RICHARD REDGRAVE, C.B., R.A., DECEASED.* 


By F. G. 


MalS the almost autobiographical record 
‘ of an artist whose vein of invention 
was genuine, sympathetic, and, if 
not deep, such as mankind at large 
delights in, this volume is welcome. 
Redgrave was a painter to whom 
severe critics have been somewhat unfair if not 
unjust; and his biography is equal to the best and 
most amusing of the numerous works of the kind 
which have been published of late years to supply 
that demand which seems insatiable for details of 
the careers, sayings, and doings of painters and 
sculptors. As to these, it must be remembered that 
those doings were, in the numerous public employ- 
ments of Redgrave, exceptionally wide, important, 
and valuable to the world. A book being written by 
such an author, and comprising many notices of 
eminent hands and men of a time extending from 
1804, when Redgrave was born, until he died in 1888, 
could hardly fail to be eminently worth reading. Ac- 
cordingly we find in it pen sketches to the life and 
terse personal records of worthies like Prince Albert, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Callcott, A. E, Chalon, Chantrey, 
Sir H. Cole, Creswick, F. Danby, Lord Derby, Dickens, 
Eastlake, Gainsborough, Mr. Gladstone, Sir F. Grant, 
Lady Hamilton, Haydon, Sir E. Landseer, C. R. Leslie, 
J. Linnell, Maclise, Sir Everett Millais, Mulready, S. 
Palmer, Lord Palmerston, John Pye, 8. Rogers, Mr. 
Ruskin, W. M. Thackeray, the Duke of Wellington, 
and various others. A good many notes about the 
London Exhibitions of 1851, 1861, and the great 
gathering in Paris in 1853, with all of which Redgrave 





*“ Richard Redgrave, C.B., R.A. A Memoir, compiled from 
his Diary.” By F. M. Redgrave. (Cassell and Co., Limited.) 
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had very inuch to do, are to be found in these pages. 
Among the anecdotes here referred to, I remember to 
have previously heard only that in which Lady 
Hamilton. was concerned, being the terrible story of 
the execution of Prince Caraccioli and the reappear- 
ance of his corpse above water before the horrified 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples and Sicily. Even this story 
is better told than ordinarily. 

Redgrave had a logical mind and its proper accom- 
paniment—a thorough respect for truth. Accordingly, 
his conclusions are generally wise and just ; neverthe- 
less, that rare personage, the discerning reader, will be 
on his guard in accepting without salt the accounts of 
the artist whenever the Royal Academy and its affairs 
are concerned. The fact is, the painter and official so 
thoroughly identified himself with the institution 
which now flourishes in Burlington House that, with- 
out the least spice of ill-will or any intention to be 
unjust, there was an unconquerable bias in his opinions 
in this respect. Therefore, even without being aware 
of it, he always turned the dark side of his shield 
towards Piccadilly, the bright one towards the 
assailants of his alma mater. The same unconscious 
leaning was observed in Redgrave’s “Century of 
Painters of the English School,” the joint work of the 
father and uncle of the editor of this “Memoir.” 
The obvious bias in question was in favour of the 
Academy as an honour-bestowing, educating, and ex- 
hibiting institution, but it did not prevent the R.A. 
from “seeing the fun” of the vagaries and follies of 
some of his brethren individually, nor did it check his 
rebukes of the working of the coteries found among 
them. Thus it happens that while we read in these 
pages some very unfavourable anecdotes of B. R, 
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Haydon, that uncompromising anti-Academician, 
and others, it is easy to find in them more than 
one which reflects on the pranks of a recently de- 
ceased Royal Academician, as well as many dealing 
with the characteristic weaknesses of members of 
the body which Redgrave delighted to honour, and 
yet some by no means amiable or edifying. 

Richard Redgrave was born, he tells us, at 2, 
Belgrave Terrace, Pimlico, April 30, 1804, and his 
father was, at that time, a clerk in the employment of 
the famous engineering 
firm of Bramah and Co., 
whose works were situ- 
ated in that region. He 
gives us animated and 
sympathetic sketches of 
London and its citizens 
in the beginning of the 
century, the only fault 
of which is that they 
ignore nearly all the 
bright side of the sub- 
ject, and depict the 
ignorance, ruffianism, 
squalor, and crime of 
the period and people, 
as if nothing better 
existed then, and sug- 
gest that all these 
things exist no longer. 
On his father “going 
down in the world,” the 
boy passed a somewhat 
hard youth in school, at 
home, and in the office, 
where, in due course, 
he was employed to 
keep the time-books of 
the workmen.  Inci- 
dentally, a good deal of 
lurid light is cast upon 
the manners, words, and conditions of the crafts- 
men with whom he came in contact during a period 
of distress and suffering consequent on the long wars 
which preceded Waterloo. The future R.A. was 
determined to become an artist, and, despite many 
troubles and difficulties of the gravest kind, began his 
studies of that profession in those sculpture galleries 
of the British Museum from which a very large 
proportion of our best painters have issued. In 
1826 he became a student in the Royal Academy ; 
of the value of his position as such he speaks 
highly, while he describes the free and pleasant life 
he enjoyed with his fellows in that capacity. In 
respect to this, he agreed with Haydon, his fore- 
runner in the schools, as set forth in that intensely 
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interesting biography of the latter which Mr. Tom 
Taylor edited. 

Like Varley, Mulready, Linnell, S. Palmer, and 
David Cox, Redgrave was for some years obliged to 
live by teaching drawing to private pupils and in 
schools. In time, however, he accumulated means 
for tours in England, and even for a visit to Paris 
in 1837. He began to exhibit at the Academy, 
although this book does not tell us so, in 1825 
—his contribution being a small landscape called 
“River Brent near 
Hanwell.” From this 
date he was an almost 
constant exhibitor un- 
til within a few years 
of his death. As a 
painter, Redgrave’s 
great success began 
with “The Seamstress ” 
of 1844, but even in 
1839 “The Reduced 
Gentleman’s Daughter” 
attracted to him much 
applause, and opened 
that sequence of pa- 
thetic and sentimental 
subjects with which his 
name is now associated. 
What may be called 
the first professional 
distinction he obtained 
preceded this by a year, 
when, in 1838, Wilkie 
took down one of his 
own pictures from the 
Academy wall, and 
hung in its place Red- 
grave’s “ Ellen Orford,” 
a subject from Crabbe’s 
“ Tales of the Borough.” 
So says the painter's 
daughter. It is certain that the Redgrave hung 
next to Sir David’s portrait of Thomas Daniell, 
R.A. From this time his fortune grew rapidly, and 
in 1840 he was elected an Associate, and in 1851 a full 
Academician. A very good account is given of our 
subject’s public employments, from the lectureship 
on botany in the then newly-formed School of Design 
until, as Surveyor of the Crown Pictures, Head of the 
Art-School at South Kensington, and otherwise dis- 
tinguished, he, being almost totally blind, laid down 
his offices, and in 1880 closed a long and honourable 
life of seventy-six years. He died September 14, 
1888, and was buried in Brompton Cemetery. 

An experience so varied, and an energetic temper- 
ament, necessarily brought Redgrave in contact with 
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many men of note, and furnished this biography with 
numerous anecdotes, of which it would be unfair to 
quote many, even if my limits permitted it. A 
specimen or two may serve to show the quality of 
the book and introduce it to the reader. Here is 
a very characteristic sketch of a painter of renown 
of whom we cannot know too much :— 

“ Landseer was going to Scotland to sketch, and his 
friend, Jacob Bell, had seen all his things put to- 
gether, and by dint of great exertion had got him, 
his servant, and all his traps to the station, in order 
that he might start by express to the North, by 
Glasgow and Perth. Jacob Bell, as a matter of course, 
was very fussy in his vocation, telling the station- 
master that it was the great animal-painter, and be- 
speaking for him every sort of attention. The station- 
master was extremely polite, taking special care to 
put in ‘Sir Edwin’s luggage, to find a place for 
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strolled to the book-stall. Shriek goes the whistle, 
off goes the train. ‘It’s gone, Sir Edwin!’ says the 
station-master. ‘Eh? what? but you'll stop it, 
surely?’ This was, however, impossible, even for 
the great animal-painter, so he was left behind—his 
servant and baggage off to the North! The only 
remedy was to telegraph for his servant to stop for 
him at Carstairs. But, alas! ‘like master, like man ;’ 
the message came back that the luggage was found, 
but John was missing. It was afterwards proved 
that he, too, had liked railway literature, or railway 
feeding, and had got out at Rugby, had mistaken 
the bell, and left his master and his master’s luggage 
to take care of themselves.” 

This passage, although not without its own 
piquancy and touches of nature, and a point in regard 
to Landseer, is apt to my purpose here, because it sets 
forth a certain subacid quality pervading this book 
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‘Sir Edwin’s servant,’ and a comfortable seat for Sir 
Edwin himself, and, finally, after Landseer had walked 
up and down the platform several times with his 
friend, to assure Sir Edwin that the train was about 
to start, and to beg him to take his seat. But no; they 
still lingered. Loud rings a bell. ‘ Now, pray, sir, 
step in; the train will move on in a minute.” No; 
Landseer puts his glass in his eye. ‘Ah! some 
railway literature! I want a book. And away he 


which is very characteristic of Mr. Redgrave him- 
self. The next extract has something of the same 
kind, and not less vividly describes the vanity of 
another able man. It concerns Maclise, but it re- 
flects upon Haydon, for whom, as a bitter foe and 
reviler of the Royal Academy, Mr. Redgrave had 
no love. After notes on Mulready in his old age 
comes this :— 

“What a different being is Maclise—full of child- 
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like love of fun, and childlike interest in things 
amusing—inost graphic in his word-painting and his 
grotesque mode of story-telling, as well as in his 
epithets. He is a charming companion at all times. 
The party was very agreeable. Hart’s lectures were 
discussed, and the conversation led Maclise to describe 
a lecture of poor Haydon’s 
at the Mechanics’ Institute 
in Chancery Lane. It took 
place soon after Wilkie’s 
death, to which Haydon had 
toallude. ‘I never saw such 
a piece of clever acting,’ said 
Maclise. ‘He mentioned 
Wilkie as that great artist 
and his intimate and early 
friend; and then he stood 
uprightand firm,and covered 
his face with his hand. 
You might almost fancy 
the tears flowing,’ said Mac- 
lise. ‘He stood a minute 
or two thus,all the time keep- 
ing his audience in suspense. 
Then they began a slight 
clapping of hands and scrap- 
ing of feet. Still he did not 
move his hand away, but 
with the other hand made a 
deprecatory motion to them 
to be quiet,and yet he did not 
uncover his face. Another 
pause, and then the slight 
clapping was renewed. Once 
more the deprecating hand 
—it was the best piece of 
pose plastique that I ever 
saw: it might be genuine. It 
was nearly five minutes be- 
fore the face was uncovered 
and the lecture resumed.’ ” 

Here is a good tale of 
George ITT., which Miss Red- 
grave evidently does not 
quite understand, and which 
throws a little light on Fanny Burney’s terror when 
she met the king in the walks at Kew, as related'in 
her “ Diary ” :-— 

“Mr. Sheepshanks told a story of George III, 
then partially insane, falling in love with Miss 
Glover: of a consultation of physicians on the sub- 
ject. When Queen Charlotte offered herself as a sub- 
stitute, dressed up as Miss Glover, the old king cried 
out, ‘Tis Charlotte; take her away, take her away !’ 

“Stopping before Danby’s ‘Disappointed Love, 
Lord Palmerston, though he was evidently impressed 
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by the deep gloom of the scene, said it was a pity the 
girl was so ugly. ‘ Yes, replied Mr. Sheepshanks ; ‘ one 
feels that the sooner she drowns herself the better.’ 
‘She always reminds me,’ he continued, ‘of the reply 
made by a hard-hearted judge, who, on the Northern 
Circuit, had tried a girl for killing her child. Some 
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lady who was deeply interested in the young woman’s 
fate met the judge at dinner, and ventured to say, 
imploringly, “Did he mean to leave the poor girl 
to be hanged?” “Hanged, madam!” said the irritated 
judge; “hanged, madam! Certainly. What else is 
she fit for? She is confoundedly ugly !”’” 

This puts one in mind of the alleged latest de- 
velopment of Socialist optimism, which, for the benefit 
of the raceat large,and the future beauty of mankind, is 
said to contemplate the hanging of all the ugly women 
before they can become mothers of uglier children, 
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HONITON LACE. 


By ALAN S. COLE. 


HE examples of Honiton, or perhaps, more cor- 
-L rectly speaking, of Devonshire lace, from which 
the illustrations to this paper have been taken, have, 
with the exception of that on this page, been made 
within the last five or six years. Although they illus- 
trate various styles of ornament, 
the characteristic features of 
which are to be seen in laces of 
earlier date, they are not there- 
fore indications of a new de- 
parture in design peculiar only 
to modern Devonshire lace- 
making, forinall living branches 
of minor artistic industries the 
influence of older upon later 
work is always traceable. The 
greatest genius, however strong 
his powers, is necessarily af- 
fected, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the circumstances 
in which he lives ; and amongst 
those circumstances are the 
materials he studies with the 
object of perfecting himself in 
his art, so that to some extent 
he is always a copyist. Similar 
remarks apply to groups of 
lace-makers, who, generation 
after generation, assist in per- 
petuating, developing, or losing 
a reputation which fashion 
and commerce have acknow- 
ledged in a general way under 
the names of districts, towns, 
or villages inhabited by the 
groups of lace-makers. By the 
public at large, laces are 
spoken of, not by the name 
of the individual lace-makers, 
but by names such as Vene- 
tian, Alencon, Brussels, Mech- 
lin, Valenciennes, Honiton, Irish, and so forth. 
These local titles for different sorts of lace are 
of comparatively little value as guides for deter- 
mining and appreciating the special qualities of 
different laces. Years ago, when places were more 
insulated one from the other, and when there was 
less freedom and frequency of intercourse between 
them than now, the local title of a lace meant some- 
thing.more than it does at present. As a recognition 
that Honiton at one time held a foremost position 
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amongst the lace-making districts in Devonshire, 
the heading to this article has been adopted; but 
other places near Honiton have produced lace virtu- 
ally identical in all respects with that made there. 
Without, then, at all depreciating the importance of 
Honiton as an historic lace- 
making centre, I think that a 
better impression of the dif- 
ferent variations of so-called 
“Honiton lace” may be ob- 
tained from Devonshire laces 
generally than from those 
which happen to have been 
made merely in Honiton. 
The<oldest of the Devon- 
shire, and indeed of English 
laces, appears to have been 
known as “ Bone lace,” a term 
arising probably from the use 
of bone bobbins. Many of 


these little bone bobbins are 
still in use with some lace- 
makers, and bear Christian 


names pricked or cut into the 
bones and coloured—it is said, 
by the lovers of the lace- 
makers. The “bone lace” was 
sold in considerable quantities 
at Honiton; and local dealers 
and makers of it became rich 
enough to leave pecuniary 
benefactions for the poor of 
the town. This bone lace con- 
sisted of wiry geometric bor- 
derings, similar to the Vandyke 
and tooth-shape trimmings 
produced in Italy with much 
greater variety of pattern dur- 
ing the sixteenth century. On 
monuments such as those of 
Lady Dodridge (A.D. 1614) in 
Exeter Cathedral, and of Lady Pole (a.p. 1623) 
in Colyton Church, not far from Honiton, are 
indications of this wiry “bone lace.” But it was 
not for making such that Honiton and Devonshire 
acquired any special fame. That was won through 
the excellence of a more filmy fabric, also produced 
by means of bobbins and pillows—a fabric in which 
varieties of floral ornaments, blossoms, leaves, flowers, 
and sprays or sprigs, are the elements of its pattern. 
The way of making these is very similar to that 
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of Flemish laces, which in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century were renowned as Point d’Angle- 
terre and Point de Flandres. Broadly speaking, 
the Point d’Angleterre laces were distinguished 
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by grounds of small, regular meshes intervening 
between the details and devices of the entire pattern. 
On the other hand, the Point de Flandres were 
more generally spoken of as Guipures, on account of 
irregular small tyes or bars which were used in them 
to hold the devices of the pattern together, thus 
presenting a much more open effect than the close- 
mesh grounds and floral scrolls of the Point d’Angle- 
terre. An example of the former can be seen in the 
work on the handkerchief on p. 32, and of the “ Point 
de Flandres” in the second illustration on p. 33. 

About the time of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, Brus- 
sels was high in renown for making 
floral-patterned laces, like that re- 
presented on p. 30. Many refu- 
gees, amongst whom were lace- 
makers from the French Nether- 
lands and from France, came over 
to England and settled in different 
parts of the country, and it is gener- 
ally considered that Devonshire 
lace-making then received an im- 
pulse from these Flemish immigrants 
or refugees ; so much so, indeed, 
that such lace as that on p. 30, which 
has all the characteristics of late 
seventeenth century Brussels pillow 
or bobbin lace, has been claimed to 
be of Honiton or Devonshire make. 
The flowers and leaves in it were 
made separately, and were then 
joined together by means of little 
intervening tyes or bars. This same 
characteristic is traceable in the 
first illustration on this page, which 
is a piece of bobbin lace made lately at Branscombe, 
and is typical of a fair quality of so-called “ Honiton 
lace” or guipure. But more like Honiton guipure 
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is the “Duchesse” guipure of Belgium, much of 
which is made at Bruges. All these kindred “ gui- 
pure ” pillow-laces were made in the same way—that 
is to say, in separate blossoms, leaves, sprays, and 
other “ objects,” which have to 
be subsequently arranged into 
a pattern and then joined to- 
gether. Some of the guipures 
were of more delicate texture 
than others, on account of the 
finer thread used in making 
them ; and in some, the forms of 
the separate objects were better 
drawn than in others. As 
a class, the details in the 
foreign guipures are far better 
drawn, shaped, and arranged to- 
gether than in the English. The sources from which 
many Honiton lace-makers take their flowers and 
sprigs and the plans or schemes of their patterns are 
usually those which are nearest to hand; such, for 
instance, as the flowered table-cloth purchased for 
domestic use from the village Howell and James, 
or the paper rich with extravagant foliations and 
amorphous blossoms which the local Gillow has hung 
on cottage walls, 

In 1887, when I was commissioned to report on 
the condition of the Honiton lace industry,* I found 





HONITON SPRIGS. 


(Made by Mrs. Fowler, from recent Designs by Miss Emily Anderson, of Cork.) 


that the artistic side of the industry was but 


* Return to an Address of the Honourable the House of 
Commons, dated 20th March, 1888, for “Copy of Report of Mr. 
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elsewhere in the neighbourhood. The earliest of 
these experiments was the production of simple 
“sprigs,” better shaped than those commonly 
made. (See p.31.) The drawings for these were 
made, curiously enough, not in Exeter or Honi- 
ton, or any Devonshire home of the arts of 
design, but in Cork, by Miss Emily Anderson, of 
the Crawford Municipal School of Art there. 
Mrs. Fowler, a foremost manufacturer of 
Honiton and Devonshire laces, found the neces- 
sary talent for pricking-off Miss Anderson’s 
drawings and for making the lace “ sprigs” from 
them. It is quite evident, I think, that, with 
details such as these sprigs, “guipure” of better 
style than that represented in the first illustra- 
tion on p.31 could be made. Another experiment, 
also, I believe, carried out through Mrs. Fowler, 
was the making of the three specimens of guipures 
represented on this page. The designs for these 
were done at Mr. Peek’s request by one of the 
nuns of the Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare, 
County Kerry. From the same convent came the 
drawing for a handkerchief-border of dainty gauzy 
lace,also made at or near Honiton. All the flowers, 
leaves, and scrolling sprays are of pillow and 
bobbin make, and the mesh-ground is done 


HONTTON GUIPURE PILLOW-LACE, IN TRE STYLE OF “POIXT subsequently with the needle. Needlepoint 


DE FLANDRES.” lace-making, however, has not been a speciality in 


(Made under the direction of Mrs. Fowler, of Honi- 
ton, from Designs by a Nun of the Convent of 
Poor Clares, Kenmare, co. Kerry.) 


poorly tended. For instance, * at 
the little fishing village of Beer, a 
local dealer —an_ intelligent woman 
—told me she tried a “new pattern 
sometimes.” As she said, “We sees a 
new wall-paper and prick a pattern 
off it, changing a bit here, or leave a 
little, or add a little. But such 
novelties d6 not prove successful; the 
gentlefolks calls it ‘machine,’ and 
the sale is a haphazardly thing.” The 
same condition obtained at most of 
the other places I visited; but, fortu- 
nately, there were exceptions, and Mr. 
Cuthbert Peek, who has recently been 
taking a close interest in the Devon- 
shire lace industry,decided to make an 
experiment or two at these exceptional 
centres, where the appreciation of pat- 
tern-making was on a higher level than 
Alan Cole, Commissioner from the South Ken- 
sington Museum, on the Present Condition and CORNER OF A HANDKERCHIEF, OF PILLOW-LACE, IN THE STYLE OF 


Prospects of the Honiton Lace Industry.” BRUSSELS “ POINT D’ANGLETERRE.” 


Ordered by the House of Commons to be (Made at Honiton by Mrs. Fowler for Mr. Cuthbert Peek, from a Design by a Nun of 
printed. the Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare, co. Kerry.) 











RECENT HONITON LACE. 


Devonshire. And yet there seems to be little reason 
why it should not be. For in the illustration here- 
with we have part of a flounce of well-adapted Louis 
XIV. ornament of the style of Berain’s designs, which 





NEEDLEPOINT LACE FLOUNCE IN THE STYLE OF 17TH CENTURY “ POINT DE 


VENISE,” OR “POINT DS FRANCE.” 


(Made under the direction of the late Mrs. Treadwin, of Exeter.) 


the late Mrs. Treadwin, of Exeter, caused to be 
wrought in admirable needlepoint lace. So complete 
was the workmanship of it, so excellent the quality 
of the thread, and the ivory tint which pervaded the 
fabric, that at first I thought it was a well-preserved 
specimen of Point de Venise or Point de France. 
Notwithstanding such a high standard of achieve- 
ment as is implied in the production of this flounce, 
Mrs. Treadwin considered that lace-making in 
Devonshire and Honiton is dying and doomed, “unless 
arrangements are made for training a generation of 
young lace-makers” to produce lace from well-drawn 
and well-composed patterns based on the best tradi- 
tions, and not from deteriorated traditional patterns. 

In former years, children in villages were taught 
lace-making in dames’ schools. These dames’ schools 
were not perhaps what they 
should have been. Children of 
eight years of age were taken 
from the village school and put 
into the lace school, their hours 
being from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the 
summer, and from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
in the winter. The girls had to 
stick ten pins a minute or 600 
in the hour, which, as will be 
understood by anyone who has 
watched a lace-maker sticking 
pins into her pillow and plaiting 
and twisting the threads of her 
bobbins about them, meant that a definite quantity 
of lace had to be made in the day. They could earn 
about sixpence a day. For beginners this was not a 
bad rate of wages, and certainly better than the nine- 
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pence or tenpence a day which an adult lace-maker 
may now only chance to earn after working for ten 
or twelve hours a day. But these dames’ schools for 
lace-making have virtually ceased to exist. The re- 
quirements of the Educa- 
tion Act have helped to 
kill them, and in 1887 
a general opinion in De- 
vonshire amongst the lace- 
workers was that the 
“book learning” and ele- 
mentary schools had al- 
most extinguished the 
trade. Children are kept 
at school and learn to 
grow “proudlike and above 
work, I think,” said one 
dealer ; “our country will 
come to feel it some day, if 
they don’t now, what with 
our children being put to 
so much schooling and not 
brought up,as they used to be, to a trade or occupation.” 

Since 1887 the Government has initiated measures 
to assist the development of “manual work” in 
elementary schools, and of technical instruction at 
various centres. And there is now some talk in 
Devonshire of adopting a system of technical instruc- 
tion in lace-making in elementary schools. Some 
small groups of lace-makers at Beer and elsewhere 
have already been set to work by Miss Bowden and 
Miss Constance Blount, to produce a substantial tape- 
like lace which is a good deal in the style of Italian 
and Cretan peasant lace of the seventeenth century. 
In the opinion of experts in the trade, lace well 
made from good designs will always command a sale. 
It may therefore perhaps be expected that Honiton 
lace-making is not likely to become extinct, and that, 





PILLOW-MADE REPRODUCTION OF A 17TH CENTURY “POINT DE FLANDRES.” 
(Produced under the direction of the late Mrs. Treadwin, of Exeter.) 


if undertaken wpow better lines than those of some 
years ago, it may regain its prestige and prove to be a 
satisfactory wage-earning art-industry to an agricul- 
tural and fishing community like that of Devonshire. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. 


[Nors.—It is our intention to publish from month to month an illustrated record of the.movement of the art-world in a 
manner hitherto unattempted in the Magazine. It is felt that this record would be greatly appreciated by our readers, who 
have heretofore had to content themselves with mere written descriptions. Although the illustrations involve considerable haste 
and difficulty in preparing the last sheets of the Magazine for the press, the advantages are so obvious, and the new feature, it is 
believed, will prove of so much interest to the reader, that this objection has not been allowed to stand in the way. It is, unfor- 
tunately, inevitable that the careful and artistic arrangement observed in the rest of the Magazine must to some extent be 
sacrificed, owing to the fortuitous occurrence of events. It is proposed in these pages to include portraits of artists whose 
names, through noteworthy achievement, through death or other causes, may be brought prominently before the public; new 
statues and monuments set up, buildings of architectural importance and artistic interest; pictures and works of art freshly 
acquired by our national and public galleries and bodies; artistic old houses condemned to destruction, objects of meritorious 
art-workmanship prepared for presentation, and artistic productions generally of unusual beauty in all sections of the applied 
arts—these and kindred subjects will be regularly accorded a space in these columns.—EDITOR. | 


E referred last month in our Art Notes (see sculptor instead of from a stone-mason as has hither- 
p. xlvii) to the statue of Mary Magdalen exe- to been the general rule of late years. From such a 


ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 


(From the Sketch for the Statue by Conrad Dressler, at Magdalen 
College, Oxford.) 


cuted by Mr. Conrad Dressler for Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and we called attention to the fact that the oe Sins wallets, ae kre. 
chief interest lay otherwise than in the high artistic @ 
° eed > - yy George A. Lawson.) 
merit of this rising seulptor’s work. The real import- 
ance is in the change of policy indicated, or rather variation in artistic policy great things may be hoped. 
emphasised, in the commissioning of sculpture from a It will be remembered that the open competition 
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THE LATE SIR WILLIAM FETTES DOUGLAS, P.R.S.A. 
(From a Photogravh by Moffatt, Edinburgh.) 











A ROMAN LADY. 
(By G. F. Watts, R.A. Recently acquired by the Birmingham Art Gallery.) 











GEORGE REID, THE NEW P.RS.A. STATUE OF LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(From a Photograph by A. A. Inglis, Edinburgh.) (By the late Sir Edgar Bochm, Bart., R.A.) 
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and the succession of Mr. George Reid to the 
honourable office, we have already set on record. 
It is expected that the new President will shortly 
receive the usual honour of knighthood. 

We referred in our Art Notes for September 
(p. xliii) to the acquisition by the Birmingham 
Art Gallery of Sir Everett Millais’ “ Widow’s 
Mite,” J. F. Lewis’s “A Doubtful Coin,” and 
Mr. G. F. Watts’s “A Roman Lady”; and in 
giving reproductions of these three pictures (by 
special permission of the Trustees of the Birming- 
ham Gallery) we would draw attention to the fact 
that they are to be seen in the Autumn Exhi- 
bition now being held at Birmingham, to which 
full reference will be found in our Art Notes. 

The “ Widow’s Mite” was painted in 1869, it 
being the second picture executed by the artist 
dealing with this subject, the first being dated 
1849. The picture at Birmingham was purchased 
from Mr. Agnew. “ A Doubtful Coin” was first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1869, when 
it appeared in the catalogue under the title of 
“The Seraff (Money-Changer)—A Doubtful Coin 
—Scene in a Cairo Bazaar.” It was purchased 
for the Gallery at the recent Matthews sale. “A 
toman Lady,” purchased direct from the artist, 
is a very fine example of Mr. Watts’s later 
work. 





THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


(Ly Sir Everett Millais, Bart., R.A. By 
Permission of Messrs. Agnew. Re- 
cently acquired by the Birmingham 
Art Gallery.) 


at Ayr for a statue of Robert 

Burns was won by Mr.George 

Lawson. The birthplace of 

the Poet of Scotland has re- 

cently received the sculptor’s 

work—a colossal figure, dig- 

nified, powerful, and full of 

life; good in its lines, and 

broad enough in treatment 

to carry off satisfactorily 

the qualities of texture. — 

Mr. George Lawson, who 

has often come within sight 

of election at the Royal 

Academy, is, as our readers 

are aware, a man of un- 

usual talent and successful 

accomplishment ; and he has 

rarely, if ever, excelled the 

fine quality of this work in 

any of his portrait-statues. 7 ; 
The death of Sir W. THE DOUBTFUL COIN. 

Fettes Douglas, P.RS.A., (By J. PF. Lewis, R.A. Recently acquired by the Birmingham Art Gallery.) 
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‘* AMBASSADORS ” : 


A SOLUTION. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 


By W. FRED. DICKES. 


ERE, I suppose, something ought to be said 
about that curious fish-shaped object at the 
bottom of the picture. It will be noticed that it is 





ST. ULRICK, PATRON SAINT OF AUGSBURG. 


suspended above the floor without any apparent sup- 
port, in an impossible position. If it can be called 
a skull it is certainly one of very abnormal shape. 
For these reasons I cannot consider it the representa- 
tion of any actual object, but to be a sort of heraldic 
embodiment of several suggestions of the history and 
rights of the Palatine house, the threatened ex- 
tinction of which family Holbein has indicated by 
so arranging the parts, that, when viewed askance, 
they foreshorten into the similitude of a Death's 
head. Otto Henry and Philipp were the last of 
their race. 

Before passing I may mention that in the 
“Chronique de Nuremberg,” printed in 1493 (forty 
years before the date of our picture), some curious 
information about so-called “ anthropoliths” will be 
found. Dr. John Kohler of Magdeburg says the 
incrusted remains of fish are often found in the 
neighbourhood of the saline and mineral baths, and 
“at Baden Roman dice are met with mixed with 
the petrified offal of the camp.” Herr Schlamm 
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describes a skull of this sort, and it is probable that 
Otto Henry had examples in his museum. 

Any way, among the many rights of the Pala- 
tinate, and some were most curious, one of the most 
important was the receipt of dues for fishing in the 
Rhine and Danube. In Otto Henry’s diary several 
conferences about this right are recorded. More- 
over, we often find it symbolised. Thus, on the title- 
page of the “ Bavaria Pia,” one of the females sup- 
porting the Bavarian arms holds just such a fish, 
while another holds a stag’s horn. Then, too, St. 
Uhick, the patron saint of Augsburg (the religious 
centre of the Palatinate), is represented holding a 
fish. The illustration is from the Abbot of Michael- 
feldens’ book about the miracles wrought at the 
shrine of St. Ulrick. 

Let us next consider where and under what 
circumstances the picture was painted. In Otto 
Henry’s diary we find it recorded that “on April 
the 27th, 1533, he went, with his wife Susannah and 
many followers, for a journey into the Wildbad” 
(his favourite bathing resort). He was most heartily 
welcomed at Wiirtemberg, where his brother Philipp 





ARMS OF THE WITTELSBACHER FAMILY. 
(From a Woodeut of the Sixteenth Century.) 


was Stattholder. Having installed his wife in Wild- 
bad, he went on to Strasburg, where he studied the 
fortifications, being at this time “all full of warlike 
thoughts,” the result, doubtless, of his futile march 
out against the Turks. 
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At Strasburg he would probably be the guest of his 
relative, the Bishop William, Count of Zweibrucken 
Bitisch. His mind was still full of the important 
event of Nuremberg, at which he had assisted with 
such self-satisfaction, and it is probable that he came 
to Strasburg with the 
intention of being 
painted by Holbein, 
who was not unknown 
to him. Thus it would 
not be unreasonable to 
consider the occasion of 
this visit to Strasburg 
the opportunity ac- 
corded to the artist for 
arranging and com- 
mencing this famous 
memorial picture. The 
bishop would find him 
a temporary studio in a 
vestry or chapel where 
the light was good. 

There is, without doubt, 
an ecclesiastical style 
about the mosaic pave- 
ment, which corresponds 
with several to be found 


in this district. I found 
and sketched one very 
like it at Marburg in 
the castle chapel there. 
But Holbein has not 
the conveniences of his 


London studio. The 
panel is of the roughest, 
and he must make shift 
with a very rough bench. 
So he hides this under 
a magnificent carpet cloth, and hangs a dark green 
curtain behind. Probably the two conflicting lights 
in the picture may also be due to this unsuitable 
studio. The accessories are the joint suggestions of 
the princes, the painter, and the priest. Alciatus’s 
“Book of Emblems” had just been read, so the globe, 
with Nuremberg prominent upon it, the lute, and two 
books are soon in requisition, and at once the cir- 
cumstance of the picture becomes apparent as “The 
Nuremberg Treaty of Religious Freedom.” This idea 
I believe to have come from the prince himself; for 
it is of a piece with the treatment of the large tapes- 
tries ‘which he ordered of Mathis Gerung in this and 
succeeding years. Into them he crowds the por- 
traits of himself and of his friends; and I may say 
that these tapestry portraits all support my conten- 
tion that our prince is none other than Otto Henry 
himself, and the second person his brother Philipp. 


A STUDY. 
(From the Original by Holbein. In the British Museum.) 
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Possibly the musical pitch pipes and the flute 
which are by the side of the clergyman came from 
the organ loft. They are superfluous to the motive 
of the picture, yet their appropriateness will be ad- 
mitted when we point out that the Zweibrucken 
branch of the Palatine 
family exercised a right 
of protection over the 
musicians of Alsace and 
Sundgau. It was the 
patron of the Pipers’ 
Festival, or Fair of St. 
Michael, which was, and 
still is, held at Frank- 
fort on St. Michael’s 
Day. On that occasion 
the deputies of Nurem- 
berg, Worms, and Bam- 
berg would come to the 
Stattholder to ask for a 
renewal of their exemp- 
tion from tolls, and to 
present him with two 
pairs of white gloves, 
a pound of pepper, a 
music wand, and an old 
felt hat—a relie which 
they bought back again 
each year. 

The Luther hymn- 
book open at that mag- 
nificent Psalm, “ Kom 
Heiliger Geist,” speaks 
for itself. Several of 
these oblong quartos are 
in the museum. They 
are, however, of later 
date; but there were 
editions printed in 1525 and 1532. The music and 
words of this hymn are as written and published 
by Johann Walther in separate parts in 1524, for 
the use of the Lutheran churches. In some of 
the Luther hymn-books above this hymn appear 
the words, “Improved by D. Mart. Luther, from 
Veni Sancte Spiritus.” This work was received 
with enthusiasm, for Luther’s translation of the 
Psalms into the vernacular enabled all the people 
to join in praising God in their own language, in- 
stead of listening to the chanting of Latin chorales 
by the priests. Until miodern times it was believed 
that no original copies of Johann Walther’s psalm- 
book existed; but fortunately, in 1877(?) the des- 
cant and tenor parts turned up in the music room 
of the old church at Neustadt, in the Palatinate, 
where, at the date of our picture, Philipp, the 
younger brother of the Count Palatine, held his 
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Since then the other parts, “alt,” “bass,” 


court. 
and “vagans,” have been found in Dresden and 


Munich, also centres of the Reformation. “Kom 
Heiliger Geist” became a great favourite with the 
Reformers. Wolrad of Eisenberg, in his diary, tells 
of the magical effect with which it was sung by the 
people at the Lutheran gatherings, and references 
to it occur frequently in the History of the Re- 
formation. 

But to return from this necessary digression. 


“ AMBASSADORS”: A 


SOLUTION. 39 


The capitals form the words— 


“Meus Deus sume me” 
(“My God, receive me ”)—~ 


a very pious motto for a clergyman. 

As to that medal of St. Michael the Archangel 
which the prince is wearing, it may be remarked 
that his brother Philipp had just received the Order 
of the Golden Fleece from the Emperor Charles V. 
for his defence of Vienna. 


Otto Henry spoke and 





THE PORTRAIT ASCRIBED TO “THE SCHOOL OF HOLBEIN” IN THE CASSEL GALLERY. 


On the second page in the picture 1s a verse not in 
the psalm-book. It is as follows :— 


“MEnsch wil-tu leben seliglich 
Vnd bei Gott bleibene (ewiglich) 
Sol tu halten die zehen gebot 
Die uns gebent unser Gott.” 


(“Man, if you wish to live happily and dwell with God for 
ever, keep the ten commandments our God has given us.”) 


wrote in a disparaging tone about this “Golden 
Sheep” as an inadequate acknowledgment of his 
brother’s services. It may well be, therefore, that 
he desired to indicate his own independence of the 
emperor, and that he leaned rather towards the 
French king, whose ambassadors were constantly 
paying court to him, and to the Protestant princes. 
He may also have considered this medal appropriate 
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to one fighting against the Turk. But it is simply 
a medal, and not, as some have said, the “Order 
of St. Michael” (which was worn with a collar). 
However, he had a special right to carry that 
tassel which we see attached to his dagger, and 
which we find also on the (miscalled) portrait of Mr. 
Morett, at Dresden. For on a woodcut of the six- 
teenth century (see p. 37), reproduced by Mr. Karl 
Ritter in his “ History of the Wittelsbacher Family ” 
(to which Otto Henry and our Philipp belonged), it 
will be found introduced between the arms of the 
Bavarian Palatinate and the stag-shield, which is 
often found on the tapestries and other portraits of 
Otto Henry. In further explanation of this point 
it should be remembered—(1) that the banners of the 
Turks were tassels, and the grades of their officers 
were indicated by tails; (2) that the founder of the 
Wittelsbach line was Otto, who carried the banner 
of the Empire for the Emperor Barbarossa ; (3) that 
the title of Banner-bearer to the Empire continued 
in this family ; and (4) that Philipp, Otto Henry’s 
brother, carried the banner of the Empire at the 
coronation of Charles V.; and (5) that the regalia 
of the Empire were kept at Nuremberg, the golden 














PRINCE OTTO HENRY. 


(From a Woodcut of the Sixteenth Century, after the Portrait by 
Beham, at Augsburg.) 


orb and cross being the especial charge of the Count 
Palatine. May we not therefore consider this 
tassel a badge of office of the Banner-bearer of the 
Empire, and, therefore, of the Wittelsbachers Otto 
Henry and Philipp ? 


We will return to Otto Henry at Strasburg, 
where we left him studying the fortifications, and, 
perhaps, having his portrait painted by Holbein. 
He tells us that he went from there to Baden, 
where he found the Margrave Philipp ill and under- 


PRINCE OTTO HENRY AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FIVE. 


(From a Bronze Medal in the South Kensington Museum.) 


going a course of the bath, and then to Wildbad, 
where he stopped till the 6th of July, enjoying the 
society and the baths. He adds that supplies of 
game, &c., for his very numerous party were fur- 
nished by his brother, Duke Philipp, the Margrave 
Philipp, and Bishop George. This bath-cure was 
a very serious matter, though all the vogue. Otto 
Henry says he spent as much as six hours daily 
in the water! 

And here I cannot refrain from offering a sug- 
gestion about another unexplained work of Holbein’s 
which may possibly have a bearing upon the sub- 
ject. I refer to the beautiful drawing which is in 
the British Museum of an important looking man, 
dressed in an ample, blue dressing-gown and clogs. 
He has all the bearing of a prince. His soft hat, 
evidently designed to keep the sun from his face, his 
simply-buttoned dress, the thick soles of his sand- 
shoes, and the way he places his hands upon his 
belt, seem to me to indicate that he is costumed 
for his morning bath. I am almost willing to 
hazard the opinion that his carriage corresponds to 
that of our prince in the picture. No doubt it is a 
study of costume rather than a portrait; still, I 
think if we could turn his head round we should 
have a very fair sketch-likeness of the prince. The 
hair may be longer and lanker from the water, but 
it certainly has the same character. (See p. 38.) 
Anyhow, it may be accepted as proof that Holbein 
went to Wildbad, and, if so, he would no doubt use 
the opportunity. 

Soon after the date of our picture an event 
occurred to which it is necessary to allude before 
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I lay before the readers an unmistakable portrait of 
our prince which I have discovered at Cassel. I 
have several times referred to Otto Henry’s brother 
Philipp as Stattholder of Wiirtemberg. This duchy 
was under a stattholder, because its Duke Ulrick 
had been deposed for his tyranny as a madman; but 
in his banishment he had become an altered man 
and a Lutheran. The Swabian League expired in 
1532, and Ulrick, aided by the powerful Land- 
grave of Hesse, sought to recover his king- 
dom. Negotiation failing, in 1534 the army 
of the landgrave and of the ex-duke entered 
Wiirtemberg. Philipp, the Stattholder, did his 
duty, and withstood his namesake of Hesse ; 
but as Ferdinand, his chief, sent him no assist- 
ance he was soon overwhelmed, and carried 
in a cart, wounded, to Asperg. There he held 
out for weeks; and when, in spite of him, the 
town surrendered, the victorious princes came 
to his bedside and “bound him with hand- 
shaking not to fight against them again for 
six months.” During this campaign Otto 
Henry remained passive, for Ulrick of Wiir- 
temberg was the husband of his wife’s sister ; 
but when all was over he fetched his brother 
from Asperg and nursed him at Neuburg. 
Now there is in the gallery at Cassel a beau- 
tiful portrait of our prince attributed to the 
“School of Holbein.” It is unmistakably a 
portrait of the prince, but represents him 
looking sad. He is holding before him a little 
tablet, on which can be read “Tu michi causa 
doloris” (“ Thou art the cause of my trouble”). 
(See p. 39.) If this was a present to the Land- 
grave Philipp of Hesse on the renewal of their 
friendship it would have been very appro- 
priate. The history of this panel is not re- 
corded, except that it belongs to the ancient 
collection. 

There is in the Alterthumer Museum at 
Cassel a gold sixteenth century dagger, which for- 
cibly reminds one of the dagger which our prince is 
holding. Of course it has not the lettering “Et. 
sue 29,” but in its stead a scroll and motto. This 
may have been Philipp’s dagger, and the motive of 
Holbein’s, but there is no record. 

Of portraits of Otto Henry I may remark that 
those only which represent himr at the date of 
our picture are of real value to our quest, for after- 
wards he became very stout and puffy; moreover, 
he adopted the French style of cutting the 
beard straight across. In the gallery at Munich 
there are several tapestry portraits and paintings 
of him. 

There is also a portrait of him, painted by 
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Beham, at Augsburg, which has been reproduced 
on the opposite page. The old woodcut was pub- 
lished in 1562 at Wittenberg by Gabriel Schnel- 
holtz. There is also a bronze medal of him in his 
twenty-fifth year, which may be referred to in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

In concluding this paper allow me to assure 
the reader that my researches into the history of 
pictures have taught me to value truth above all 





“MR. MORETT.” 


(? OTTO HENRY.) 
(From the Portrait at Dresden.) 


things. 1 have throughout this quest striven to 
keep my mind unbiassed by preconception, and have 
again and again abandoned an idea. I shall wel- 
come any fresh evidence, and be satisfied if the 
result is an arrival at the truth. The points which 
I claim to have proved are—(1) that Holbein went 
to Germany in 1533; and (2) that our picture is 
a memorial of the Nuremberg Treaty of Religious 
Freedom; and (5) represents Otto Henry in his 
twenty-ninth and his brother Philipp in his twenty- 
eighth year. 

It is my belief that the Dresden “Mr. Morett” 
is also a portrait of our prince, and of Otto Henry, 
but a little older, when his hair, which in his youth 
was reddish, began to be streaked with white. 
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CARTOONS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART ILI. 


By LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


double 

genius as a draughtsman and 

hunourist, John Leech. So 

much has been published con- 

cerning him by abler pens than 

mine that I feel a diffidence in 

attempting to write what I feel 

of admiration for his work. No matter what profes- 
sional book compilers may say about Gillray and 
Cruikshank, Leech was surely by far the ablest “all 
round” delineator of force and character the cen- 
tury has produced. No matter what the subject— 
the human or the brute creation, beauty or braggart 
vulgarity, the sea, sport, life in all its forms, natural 
or artificial—all alike were rendered by him with a 
truth and fidelity, and wrapped in a humorous grace- 
fulness, which will be a joy to untold generations to 
come. Born in 1819,John Leech was taken away when 
barely at the full zenith of his powers at the age of 
forty-six. Personally, it was never my privilege to 


have seen him, but I have heard much from many I 


have the honour to know who were closely intimate 
with him both in work and friendship. His gentle 
nature and quiet reserve constituted a veil behind 
which his keen observation, no matter in what sur- 
roundings, surveyed nature (alas! to our loss) in a 
narrower circle than from “China to Peru.” I have 
frequently heard it stated he was nervously anxious 
to place himself constantly in fresh scenes and situa- 
tions, when he would be sure to see a thousand things 
hidden from ordinary contemplation, and would find 
subjects in drawing-rooms, beer-taps or hovels, Rotten 
Row, the hunting-field, or the sea-side—whether at 
Biarritz or Broadstairs—on Scotch moors or Irish 
Jarveys—all alike reflected through the lens of his 
genius would appear in their most humorous guise, 
and sometimes, when needed, with a pathetic force 
understood by everybody. It was the same in his 
cartoon work ; no one before or since has had such a 
natural and unstrained grasp of character. He almost 
created the type of the more modern John Bull, sub- 
sequently perfected by another great artist whoin we 
shall consider further on. His cartoon work, profuse 
at the first, but less frequent during the last five 
years of his life, yet lights up the pages of Punch 
almost from the commencement to 1864, when it 
finally ceased. 

Leech’s first page drawing is one of “ Punch’s 
Pencillings, 33” (March, 1842). It is a social sub- 


ject, in which we see Mr. Hardup cornered by a 
sheriff’s officer. The title is “A Morning Call; or, 
More Free than Welcome.” A slatternly maid-of- 
all-work says, “Oh, if you please, sir, here’s that 
dark gentleman called again; I told him you wasn’t 
at home, but he says he’ll just step up, and’s a-comiu’ 
upstairs.” The first political cartoon I can find is 
“ Punch’s Pencillings,” No. 69: it is “ Brougham and 
the Civic Giants.” Lord Brougham is “squaring up” 
in true pugilistic style to Gog and Magog: no doubt 
on some question of the oft-shelved Civic Reform, even 
in those early days. His last cartoon is a double page 
—semi-social, semi-political, on October 15th, 1864. 
This was issued only a fortnight before he was taken 
away. It is called the “ Wienbrunnen-Schwalbach, 
and a Liberty Taken with Several Crowned Heads,” a 
German watering-place crowded with the distorted 
crinolined figures of the period. The Pope is an old 
lady in a bath-chair, and on the other side a Gallicised 
Mr. Punch and Napoleon III. hobnob and settle 
Europe together. Toby and some dachshunds are 
in the foreground. Toby looks rather astonished at 
the dachshunds, as they were then comparatively 
unknown in England. The early “cuts” aimed at 
Prince Albert domestically, as well as in connection 
with army reform, were principally from his pencil ; 
and then followed satire dealing with the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, the snuffing-out of the “Citizen King” 
of the French (No. 368, March, 1848); O’Connell’s 
Irish agitation for “Repale;” and the rise of the Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon from obscurity to the central 
figure in Europe. The celebrated cartoon of “General 
Février turned Traitor” (March 10th, 1855), where 
we see the Czar of all the Russias lying in icy state, 
whilst Death in a Cuirassier’s uniform in the midst 
of snow and sleet has called the Emperor to his rest. 
Nicholas had said in a speech from the throne shortly 
before, “Russia has two generals in whom she can con- 
fide—Generals Janvier and Février.” This cartoon, 
so strong in conception, had a great success, but it 
is not one of Leech’s happiest in draughtsmanship, 
having evidently been done in great haste. A little 
later we have the “Crowing Colonel,” on February 
13th, 1858. It was headed “Cock-a-doodle doo!” 
and was apropos of the funny declarations of some 
bellicose French staff officers with regard to poli- 
tical refugees in England. The Emperor Napoleon 
IIL. is in the background, and says into a balloon, 
“Diable! the noisy bird will wake my neighbour.” 
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In connection with this cartoon, The Times of March 
10th, 1858, contained the following advertisement :— 


“Firty PounDs REWARD.—It having come to the knowledge 
of the Committee of the Army and Navy Club that a caricature, 
with most coarse and vulgar language appended thereto, was 
sent to an officer in command of a French regiment, accompanied 
with a forged message from the Club, the above reward will, 
within six weeks from this date, be paid by the Secretary of the 
Club on the conviction and punishment of the offender.” 


A few numbers further on we have the French 
Emperor as a porcupine bristling with bayonets, 
whilst he declares “ L’Empire c’est la paix.” These 
last two were but a partial indication of the general 
distrust following Napoleon and his uncertain policy 
which had arisen in Great Britain, giving sudden 
hirth to the Volunteer movement that formed the 
subject of some of Leech’s best cartoons. These 
were all red-letters in his pictorial calendar, while 
in many social subjects he is perhaps at his strongest 
and best. 

We now come to undoubtedly the “ chief” of all 
later cartoonists up to last week, and I trust for 
years of weeks to come—John Tenniel. John 
Leech and John Tenniel almost started together, 
Leech being one year the senior. Yet Leech has 
been absent from us for twenty-seven years, whilst 
Tenniel remains, hale, strong, beloved by all who 
know him, and scarcely changed in the score of years 
it has been my privilege to be his colleague in work. 
Tenniel had a more thoroughly artistic training than 
Leech or most of the humorous draughtsmen who 
have attained the front rank of their art, having 
been selected by public competition while quite a 
young inan to paint several frescoes in the House 
of Lords. When Doyle withdrew from Punch, Ten- 
niel almost immediately took his place, Doyle’s 
last drawing appearing on page 213 of the second 
volume for the year 1850, whilst Tenniel makes 
his début with an initial on page 224, and at once 
delighted Punch’s supporters by hundreds of small 
subjects; but quickly ranging himself by the side 
of Leech in cartoons, he has rarely ceased week by 
week to keep pace with, and pictorially measure, time 
for over forty years. His first cartoon bears date 
February, 1851, in No. 499, and is opposite to one 
by Leech. It is “Lord Jack the Giant Killer.” 
Little Lord John Russell in Agincourt armour is 
being backed up by Punch and John Bull to “go 
for” the giant Popery, who is armed with cardinal’s 
hat and crozier. Jack has a “sword of sharpness” 
labelled “ Act of Parliament,” and looks very deter- 
mined indeed. The first double-page cartoon, a mar- 
vellously elaborate drawing of all the world and his 
wife flocking to the Great Industrial Exhibition under 
Paxton’s glass-house, appears in the same volume 
a month or so later, in May, 1851. John Tenniel’s 
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latest cartoon appears this week. It would be im- 
possible to mention within the limits of this paper 
even an approximate number of the many “hits” 
that Tenniel has scored. From “The British Lion’s 
Vengeance on the Bengal Tiger” (Indian Mutiny, 
1857) to “ Dropping the Pilot ” (Bismarck’s resigna- 
tion, 1889), a cartoon of almost yesterday — the 
original drawing of which was commissioned by Lord 
Rosebery and presented to Prince Bismarck himself, 
whose criticism on it was that “it was indeed a good 
one”—there is not a volume but shows several of 
these masterpieces, and they will ever speak for 
themselves. Tenniel, like all strongly original men, 
created a style of his own in which he stands 
alone, and of which, although often plagiarised and 
imitated, he remains the master. Difficulties in 
the production of cartoons sometimes arise in the 
impossibilities of foretelling what not a day only 
but a week may bring forth. In December, 1871, 
when His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, to 
the profound sorrow of the entire nation, hovered 
between life and death, Tenniel drew two car- 
toons to be used as events might dictate. To the 
intense relief and joy of all, the one that was issued 
was called “Suspense,” with some beautiful verses 
entitled “Queen, People, and Princess: ‘Three Hearts 
in One,” while the other, a grief-stricken figure 
of Britannia, lay almost forgotten in the engraver’s 
bureau, but was remembered and had unhappily occa- 
sion to appear thirteen years after, on April 5th, 
1884, to note the sudden loss of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Albany. Punch is not infallible. 
The most serious slip he ever made in the “cock- 
sure” line was a cartoon appearing on February 7th, 
1885, representing the lamented General Gordon 
shaking hands with General Sir Herbert Stewart 
(who himself lay stiff and cold after glorious action) 
inside the fated city of Khartoum. When the 
number appeared (although at the moment uncon- 
firmed) Gordon himself had been butchered by the 
Mahdi’s fanatics; and another whole week had to 
elapse before it could be corrected by a cartoon of 
baffled Britannia with the heading “Too Late!” I 
well remember being inside a picture gallery in 
Bond Street with the editor, and hearing newsboys 
shouting without; the editor turned to me, and 
smilingly said, “ All right for our cut; there they ’re 
shouting, ‘The fall of Khartoum.’” When we got 
out our faces fell on finding the boot was on the 
other leg with a vengeance. 

Endowed with the invaluable gift of “ form” to 
a greater degree than any of his contemporaries, and 
drawing still with pencil on the hard box-wood, all 
John Tenniel’s lines are clear and expressive, put- 
ting the subject before the eye with the utmost force 
and precision; there is never a line too much or out 
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of place—a rare quality in these days of sloppy tint 
work, which however effective in its own field can 
never have the charm or skill of pure line for car- 
toon work. Thackeray used to say that no one drew 
boots as Tenniel does, and this applies to most objects 
rendered by him, from the difficult drawing of a 
woman’s foot to the sweeping flow of a horse’s tail. 
One must also bear in mind the types of humanity 





JOHN TENNIEL. 
(From a Drawing by Himself. Engraved by J. Swain.) 


that Tenniel has created and so accustomed us to 
that we seem to know them intimately, and should 
hardly be surprised if, popping round a corner, we 
met them face to face. First and foremost dear old 
pater “ John Bull ”—the personification of the modern 
English nation, prosperous, stout, good-looking, with a 
strong eye to the main chance, very self-opinionated, 
but fond of all true sport and athletics, a blundering 
soldier, but full of pluck, surely the “good old Eng- 
lish gentleman ” all round; the more gentle Britannia 
comes in, when these qualities have to be somewhat 
softened. Sawney the Scotchman and Paddy the 
Irishman also fully represent the characteristics of 
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nationality ; Bumble even, who though brought into 
the world by Charles Dickens has never been rendered 
as Tenniel shows him; the British Lion, the British 
Bull, Toby, the British workman, and the British 
rough—are all there,and many others besides. Ten- 
niel’s cartoons are entirely chic work, for beyond a few 
photographs for portraits when he does not happen 
to have seen the original of any subject he is draw- 
ing, he never uses models at all. His sub- 
jects for cartoons are always written down 
by the editor after post-prandial council 
with the staff, and drawn, whether a 
double or single page, or the work full or 
slight, in a day and a half’s time. Some 
little oddities spring up occasionally, often 
by chance, which once established have a 
sort of vested interest and are perpetuated 
till at last the public won’t believe in a 
picture without them—such as giving the 
late Lord Palmerston a bit of straw in his 
mouth or to the late John Bright an eye- 
glass, both of which appendages are de- 
cidedly pictorial libels. As a finis to these 
few remarks on John Tenniel’s work, I can- 
not omit calling attention to the exquisite 
designs which have opened eighty of Mr. 
Punch’s volumes, presenting that revered 
form in every conceivable guise with a force 
and delicacy of execution with which no 
other hand could have wrought. 

The work of the late Charles Keene, 
so recently and sorely missed from our 
numbers, was mainly, nay, entirely social. 
The cartoons, either political or domestic, 
which he designed are fourteen in num- 
ber. Nor do I know of his ever having 
done work with these exceptions and the 
coloured introductions to Mr. Punch’s 
“ Pocket Books,” on a larger scale than the 
half and quarter pages in Punch. Car- 
toon work was with him done by re- 
quest of the editor and proprietors as the 
senior draughtsman, in Mr. Tenniel’s rare 
absence, and not because he preferred or selected 
the work. Of Charles Keene’s draughtsmanship 
very much has recently been written, full tribute 
being unanimously paid to his towering position in 
art—pointing out how French, German, and Ameri- 
can artists generally rank his work the strongest 
of any Englishman for broad effect in black-and- 
white. This is undoubtedly true in substance and 
in fact. He also is being paid the doubtful com- 
pliment of close imitation; but there can scarcely 
be another Charles Keene, or work sought after 
as his, either now or in time to come. Critics to 
whom the quality of such handling does not appeal 
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often remark that it is rough and hasty: but as a 
fact no man took more loving pains and time over 
work than he did, and I once heard him say that 
he liked to take his own time over subjects, because 
he could then consider what to leave out, a principle 
which, successfully applied, forms a great part of the 
secret of the art. As Keene’s cartoons are so few, I 
give the dates of all those which have been published 
in the volumes of Punch. The first 
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though his drawings of social subjects, inspired 
with a grace and charm all his own, and which 
have long delighted the whole English-speaking 
race, are social cartoons indeed. Venus and the 
Graces themselves would welcome his type of female 
beauty as worthy of themselves. He has also been 
the creator not only of a style of drawing (perhaps 
a shade evolved from the late Frederick Walker), 





appeared on April 30th, 1864, entitled 
“Suspense (with Mr. Punch’s apolo- 
gies to Sir Edwin Landseer),” having 
reference to the London Conference, 
and showing Toby’s anxiety to know 
the result. The second,July 7th, 1866, 
is apropos of the breaking out of the 
Austro-Prussian War. It is called 
“Denmark Avenged;” the King of 


Denmark is comfortably watching %y Uff 
Austria and Prussia cutting and VA, Y 
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of bandits in a play. The third was on 
July 21st, 1866, “The Unrecognised 
Visitor ”—Bumble snubbing a sister 
of mercy; the fourth on August 
11th, 1866, “ Father Neptune blessing 
Britannia and Brother Jonathan,” 
who were being joined by the then 
considered miracle of the Atlantic 
cable. On July 18th, 1868,“ A Change 
for the Better” was the fifth—a police- 
man muzzled so that he cannot ac- 
cept the cook’s beer, whilst unmuzzled 
dogs look jeeringly on. On March 
6th, 1875, came “Injured  Inno- 
cents”—Bung and Bumble discuss- 
ing the Drink Bill. On April 3rd 
of the same year “Regimental Ex- 
changes” dealt with that measure 
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from the clothier’s point of view. 
On September 30th, 1876, “A Call 
for the Manager ”—Disraeli going 
to soothe an impatient theatre with 
some well-oiled phrases, the house being noisy during 
some part of the “play” of his policy. His car- 
toons appear also on October 27th, 1877, and on 
October 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th, and November 2nd, 
1878, the last of which is “Head of the Profession” — 
a bank director having “copped” six millions of swag 
is in durance vile, and the admiration of the small fry 
of the profession who only take tills and watches. 
These last five were done in Mr. Tenniel’s absence 
in Venice. 

To my friend George Busson Du Maurier’s many 
accomplishments, painter, draughtsman, poet, no- 
Velist, and musician, I cannot add political cartoonist, 
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LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
(Drawn by Himself. Engraved by J. Swain.) 


but also many types—such as the sthete Postle- 
thwaite, which laid in the dust a namby-pamby 
affectation of false art; Sir Gorgius Midas, pére et 
Jjils, the two generations of the “bloated plutocracy,” 
so much en évidence in this jin de siéele ; Mrs. Pon- 
sonby de Tomkyns, who also plays the part of 
the middle-class “lion huntress;” whilst the “Old 
Noblesse ” have their Duchesses of Stilton and Bays- 
water. It is also the same with Mr. Harry Fur- 
niss, though no doubt his rapid pencil would be as 
much at home in cartoon work as in his Parlia- 
mentary summaries. The limits of space in Punch 
alone have been the main reason of his designs 
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taking other forms ; but all are indebted also to him 
for strong original conceptions, such as the “ Beetle 
on- the Floor of the House of Commons,” “Mr. 
Gladstone’s Collars,” the evolution of Sir William 
Harcourt, and many others. 

Of my own work I am loth to speak at all. I have, 
like Topsy,“growed” from small beginnings,and I trust 
whilst I am able to draw I may never cease to grow. 
Perhaps bearing of all masters in mind, on one of the 
greatest, Albert Diirer, I have endeavoured to formu- 
late a style of drawing which shall tell its own tale 
as simply as possible; from the fact that the great 
bulk of my cartoon work is done in an “up-to- 
date” high-pressure sort of way, and the engraver’s 
time is short, I give him little cross-hatching, and 
rely for effect in single lines of varying thickness. 
A year or so back I recollect going down to one of 
the hospitable dinners given by the Royal Academy 
Club at the “Trafalgar” at Greenwich. Talking of 
Punch and his producers with my fellow-guest (an 
eminent architect who might perhaps have known 
better), he expressed the opinion that mine was 
the sort of work he imagined I might have “ played 
with.” Well, I assure him, or anyone who cares for 
such things at all, that my “play” is often very hard 
work indeed, and a good many would throw up the 
game if they had to keep it up week after week. 
To carry it out successfully you must be ready at a 
moment's notice to draw any conceivable thing under 
the sun, or in fancy far beyond it, any period, costume, 
or combination, ancient or modern, and deliver it 
over, good or bad, for public criticism in a few hours, 
and with a hard and fast limit of time. I am always 
at work, directly or indirectly, accumulating mate- 
rial by sketching or photography for possible con- 
tingencies, and subjects I may find I am suddenly 
required to draw. 

Of contemporaries with Punch published in 
England I would willingly write more at length had 
I an intimate knowledge of them, which, to my 
loss, I have not. In the Sixties, Fun, The Toma- 
hawk, and Judy were started, and of late years 
almost every shade of political opinion is represented 
not only in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, but 
many of the larger towns have their local cartoons 
published : nay, more—Canada, Australia, the Cape, 
and other centres of the English-speaking race have 
their own illustrated political papers, and I have 
seen many clever pages in the Melbourne Punch, and 
Grip, a South African paper called after Barnaby 
Rudge’s raven. 

One of the ablest cartoonists outside Punch was 
Matt Morgan, who so cleverly floated The Tomahaal: 
in 1865-7. After two or three years he went to 
America, and was lost to English admirers. John 
Proctor also, who commenced about 1868 drawing 
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for a short-lived paper called Will o the Wisp, and 
subsequently for Judy and many others, is an artist 
of great ability, who, had he founded an original 
method instead of closely following Mr. Tenniel’s 
style and types, would have made the highest mark. 
A startlingly original man was also the late William 
Baxter, who developed Ally Sloper (originally created 
by Miss Marie Du Val in Judy), and produced a 
genuinely comic character, which is exactly to the 
taste of a vast class to whom Mr. Punch does not 
appeal. Tliere are also coloured cartoons most ela- 
borately produced by several papers, which doubt- 
less effect their object by catching the eye of the 
public, but, so far as I am able to judge, no par- 
ticular one stands out so prominently as to war- 
rant me in extending the limits of this paper. Of 
American political cartoons I have also not seen 
anything remarkable either in conception or exe- 
cution, though their illustrations are so strong in 
other fields. Puch produces most intricate and 
often well-drawn coloured political cartoons mostly 
flooded with labels and explanations, and even then 
they are unintelligible to European understandings. 
Of course, Uncle Sam’s politics hardly appeal with 
great force over here, and it is a case of vice versd 
as applied to John Bull. The French, German, 
Italian, and other European countries, together with 
the republics of South America, have all political 
papers of various shades—literally so, as most of 
them are coloured—and some that I have seen are 
very highly coloured indeed. The life of a political 
cartoonist on Russian soil cannot be “altogether a 
happy one.” Visiting St. Petersburg last year I 
noticed the majority of illustrated papers passed by 
the Imperial censors; should it happen that any 
cartoon or cut at all trenched on Russian subjects, 
and especially his Majesty the Czar, the page was 
either torn out or erased in the blackest manner by 
the Bear’s paw. I have seen some of Mr. Tenniel’s 
-artoons so maltreated, and have myself been fre- 
quently honoured in the same way. 

In conclusion, I would acknowledge that the 
position of a successful political draughtsman in 
these days of widespread production and the perusal 
of his work by the eyes of millions, is one that an 
earnest worker need not be ashamed of. It is true 
we are no longer directly snubbed by the highest 
in the land as in the case of his Majesty the 
Second George and Hogarth, or his grandson and 
Gillray, but we are perforce accustomed to an 
unrecognised position, and are not officially placed 
even on the same level as line engravers. John 
Leech himself felt the cold shoulder of Academical 
neglect, which makes no signs of abating, and which 
will, in all probability at least, last the nineteenth 
century out. 
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THE NEW “ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


ITH the exception of the Bible and of Shake- 

speare, of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and Thomas 
4 Kempis, “ Robinson Crusoe” has, I believe, a 
larger circulation than any literary work in the 
English language, having commanded a steady and 
continuous sale for the past hundred and seventy 
years. Although naturally surpassed—and_ that 


years that followed 1719 no fewer than one-and-forty 
editions were sent forth, while the work was trans- 
lated into nearly every Continental tongue. It re- 
quired not Dr. Johnson’s recommendation, couched 
in words as laudatory as those he applied to Bur- 
ton’s “Melancholy,” nor the fervent testimony of 
Macaulay and other distinguished admirers, to place 
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rather by necessity than by selection or taste—by 
the Book of Common Prayer, by Mavor's “Spell- 
ing Book,” and other educational works, “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” stands before all other books in popularity. 
Defoe had offered it without success to one pub- 
lisher after another; but no sooner had Taylor ac- 
cepted it and issued it to the world from “the 
Ship at Pater-Noster-Row” than he was at once 
rewarded by the result. Four editions were called 
for in the first year, and it is said that in the forty 


the romance high in the estimation of the people. 
It was seized on by the multitude, and has ever 
since been the leading favourite in the library of 
our sons— far beyond even “Gulliver’s Travels.” 
To boys, its wild spirit of adventure and ever- 
ready ingenuity; to parents, its strong religious 
tone; and to all, the intensely direct method of the 
telling, have ever recommended the book, and suc- 
ceeding generations have acknowledged the share it 
has had in forming the character of British youth. 
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On this account, if on no other, the publication 
of a new edition appears to be an event of real im- 
portance ; while, moreover, the illustration of the text 
by a new hand can hardly fail to bring fresh attrac- 
tion to the work. Considering its extraordinary 
popularity, it is remarkable that the author has been 
worse served by his illustrators than might in 
the ordinary way be expected, notwithstanding 
that a few clever artists have tried their skill at 
the work. There is little doubt that in the labours 
of Mr. Wal Paget, who has illustrated Messrs. 
Cassell’s new edition, the high-water mark has 
been reached ; but, before looking more closely at 
his work, it will be interesting to examine the 
illustrated volumes which have hitherto been 
placed before the public—an exercise which, I 
believe, has not before been made. 

The first edition of the first volume was issued 
in 1719, and had as a frontispiece a copper-plate 
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“T PRESENTED MY PIECE.” 


full-length portrait of the hero, clad in his skins, 
bearded, and with a conical hat on his head. He 
carries a couple of quaintly-butted muskets over 
his shoulders, and a cup-handled sword swings from 
his belt. Standing beside a cactus, he stares, it 
may be assumed, at a footprint outside the picture, 
while in the background on the left is seen a ship 
driving along at the merey of the gale, and on 
the right the stockade is plainly visible. This 
poor production is signed “Clark and Pine sc.” 
To the second volume there was no pictorial frontis- 
piece; only, to its second edition, a folding map 
of the world, in which “are delineated the voyages 
of ‘Robinson Crusoe.” It is curious to observe 
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that, while his island is truly marked “near the 
mouth of the Great River of Oroonoque,” Alexan- 
der Selkirk’s Juan Fernando, on the opposite side 
of the continent of South America, is given un- 
necessary importance. Was this print taken into 
consideration by Wilson and other biographers and 
critics of Defoe, when 

they so indignantly re- 

pudiated the idea that 

the author derived no 

more than the bare 

idea of desertion on 

an uninhabited island 

from the narrative of 

the Mariner of Largo ? 

It was not until the 

sixth edition of the 

work, published = in 

1722, that plates were 

included. In 1785 the 

book was illustrated 

by Brown, the plates 

being engraved by Pol- 

lard, whose name is 

also identified with the 

edition issued by the 

Logographic Press in 

1790. In the same 

year Stockdale em- 

ployed Chalmers to write a biography of Defoe 
for an issue in two volumes—the number in 
which all those that had gone before were pub- 
lished (if we exclude from consideration the 
unsuccessful “Serious Reflections of Robinson 
Crusoe,” as we are entitled to do)—which was 
embellished by Medland’s plates after the designs 

of Stothard. Passing over Maroman’s educa- 
tional edition in 1815, the illustration of which 
consisted chiefly of maps and “geographical an- 
notations,” we come to Cadell’s publication, in 
1820, with twenty-two engravings after Stothard, 
executed by Charles Heath, in addition to many 
woodeuts. This book I have not seen, but I believe 
it bears a close relationship to the charming edi- 
tion in Bohn’s Library, which includes twelve steel 
engravings after Stothard and seventy-four woodcuts 
by William Harvey, the pupil of Bewick, and others. 
So popular a book could hardly escape the chap- 
book publishers, and, indeed, it was published in such 
a form by Angus, of Newcastle, in an abridged form, 
under the title of “The Exploits of Robinson Crusoe,” 
with cuts of the “ penny-plain twopence-coloured ” 
order. Then came John Major’s charming edition, 
admirably printed in excellent taste, and preceded 
by Barton’s introductory verses, and embellished by 
George Cruikshank’s illustrations. The frontispieces 
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to the two volumes were engraved on 
steel by Augustus Fox and W. Raddan, 
and it is worthy to observe that in the 
former — representing Friday doing 
homage to his saviour Crusoe — the 
artist has properly shown the young 
man nude: an example which not 
one of his successors has, in his pru- 
dery, had the courage to do. In his 
preface, Major dwelt with delight 
on the fact that in the earlier of 
the seven-and-thirty cuts Cruikshank 
had reproduced his own features— 
a doubtful proceeding at best. But 
these little cuts are truly exquisite, 
and although sometimes very con- 
ventionally imagined, and manifestly 
drawn de chic, they are full of spirit. 
Moreover, the artist was again for- 
tunate in his engravers, several of 
whom had engraved Harvey’s cuts— 
Thompson, Jackson, S. and T. Williams, and Slader, 
who had all assisted his reputation not a little by 
their beautiful cutting in the “ Points of Humour,” 
and other works. Thirteen years after this edition, 
another appeared, with illustrations by Grandville, 
which, doubtless, had already served their turn in 
France. In that country, indeed, “Crusoé” was, 
and still is, very popular. In 1720 Picart had illus- 
trated an edition printed in Amsterdam; while in 
1768 a six-volume duodecimo edition, translated by 
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‘| ENTERED INTO A LONG DISCOURSE,” 


Van Effen and St. Hyacinthe, appeared, with pastel, 
in Paris. Since that time the illustrated editions 
issued there have been many, but the Gallicised cha- 
racter of the hero of York can easily be imagined. 
The number of editions of the work now in the 
market, or recently out of print, is evidence, if any 
were needed, of its continued and perhaps increas- 
ing popularity. Of these, about half are illustrated. 
Major's edition has been tastefully reproduced in 
one volume by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. To the 
edition by Stothard and 
Harvey in Bohn’s Library 
I have already referred; but 
by the present condition of 
the cuts its former beauty 
must not be judged. For 
Messrs. Blackie, Mr. Gordon 
Browne made a_ hundred 
drawings ten years ago, very 
spirited, but for the most 
part lacking in the finer 
qualities of art he has since 
developed. About twenty 
years since the late Mr. 
Keeley Halswelle, so popu- 
lar through his landscapes, 
made seventy drawings on 
wood for Messrs. T. Nel- 
son’s edition, for whom, too, 
he executed at one time 
some sketches for nursery 
rhymes. The most impor- 
tant issue, from the biblio- 
phile’s point of view, was 
that of Mr. John C. Nimmo, 
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published in 1882 in all the glories of hand-made 
paper, margin, and etchings—beauties which made 
it very soon run out of print. But although Defoe’s 
portrait was exquisitely etched by M. Flameng, and 
the eight etchings by M. Mouilleron were good ex- 
amples of his art, as well as of light and shade, the 
reader could not help feeling that the illustrations 
were made rather to embellish an édition de luxe, than 
to illuminate a text, or realise scene or character. 
Perhaps the most successful of all illustrators up 
to the date of publication was Mr. J. D. Watson. 
The hundred drawings made for Messrs. Routledge 
were the work of a consummate draughtsman, who, 


“THEY CAME UP IN A VERY SUBMISSIVE, HUMBLE MANNER.” 


educated in the school of wood-draughtsmen which 
had produced Mr. Holman Hunt and Fred Walker 
(speaking in order of their development), showed 
a grasp of character, a knowledge of effect, firmness 
of tone, and an attention to detail and costume 
—qualities such as had not been brought together 
before in any one man’s work for the book. Mr. 
Watson’s pencil drawings on the wood were finely 
engraved in facsimile by the brothers Dalziel,’ but 
their effect in the volume was somewhat spoiled 
by the reproduction of a few of the drawings 
in crude colour, The nineteen drawings by Kauff- 
man in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s edition (1884) were 
also reproduced in strong colour, but although 
showing considerable originality of conception on 
the part of the artist, they are too foreign in 
character, and too unheroic in treatment, to find 
much favour on this side of the Channel. German 
artists have several times tried their hand at 
“Robinson,” but hardly with striking success ; those 


who were most successful seem to have found pub- 
lishers over here. Thus Messrs. Nicholson have 
issued an edition with three coloured illustrations by 
Kronheim; and both Messrs. J. Blackwood and Mr. 
W. Paterson have given forth Zwecker’s illustra- 
tions on wood. From the remaining editions I must 
not omit Mr. C. A. Doyle’s drawings to Messrs. A. 
and C. Black’s little issue; the rather elaborately- 
illustrated edition, in colours and on wood, by 
Mr. Ernest Griset for Messrs. Warne; nor the 
“Standard” edition of Messrs. Cassell. Although 
the last-mentioned volume had the advantage of 
the pencils of favourite artists, the results were 
not of a high order. Matt 
Morgan, R. P. Leitch, Mr. Ernest 
Griset, Mr. T. Maequoid, B.D, 
and Mr. Harrison Weir were 
amongst the illustrators, but the 
drawings were neither carefully 
made nor skilfully engraved, as 
we understand wood-engraving 
in these days; moreover, the 
system of placing so simple a 
tale, and that, too, with a cen- 
tral figure, in the hands of 
several men, each with an in- 
dividual point of view of his 
own, could not but destroy the 
sense of harmony and unison 
that should prevail in a series 
of drawings of this kind. 

Such are the illustrated 
editions of “Robinson Crusoe,” 
so far as I know them, which 
have preceded the latest now 
under discussion; and such were 
the achievements which Mr. Wal Paget saw that 
he had at least to equal and, if he could, to excel. 
As it happened a man of less talent might, without 
extraordinary effort, have sueceeded in the task, for, 
as I have pointed out, “Crusoe” has by artists been 
left curiously alone. Stothard’s illustrations are cer- 
tainly graceful, well-composed, and academic; but 
weak, without vivacity, and with little or no attempt 
to realise the scenes “as they must have been,” or 
to secure accuracy of costume, local colour, or other 
detail. Harvey’s and Cruikshank’s cuts are little 
more convincing; and Keeley Halswelle’s, though 
clever, fall entirely and hopelessly short of the de- 
scriptions. Indeed, Mr. J. D. Watson’s set of draw- 
ings are almost the only ones that may be said to be 
at all wortiy of the text they illustrate. Mr. Paget 
had thus a fair field before him, and he has taken 
such advantage of the opportunity that he has placed 
himself easily at the head of all “Crusoe” illustra- 
tors. <A gold medallist of the Royal Academy, he is 
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not for that reason academic in its worse sense. He 
is an excellent figure draughtsman, with a strong 
poetic feeling for landscape. His composition, nearly 
always good, is sufficiently unconventional to be in- 
variably fresh ; his power of expression, characterisa- 
tion, and grouping is unfailing ; his facility of execu- 
tion, refreshing; and his knowledge of costume and 
accessory, consummate. Thus equipped, he scarcely 
could go wrong; and, aided by his gift of assimilating 
the spirit of the author, he has produced the remark- 
able series of drawings, of which a few, taken at 
random, are here set before the reader. 

A word is due to the engraving of these blocks, 
because they illustrate admirably what has been 
urged in these pages more than once in respect to 
wood-engraving. When the improvement in the art 
took place some years ago, it was received with the 
chorus of praise due to it, and to the masters who 
had raised its technique to so high a point. But 
the inevitable tendency to exaggeration followed, 
and what is known as “the American School” arose. 
In spite of the true masters across the Atlantic, 
false prophets preached ever-increasing fineness of 
execution, until the tint became almost a wash, and 
the drawing which it translated was presented with 
no more original feeling or quality in it than a 
photograph. What was an art, became a science—a 
process: Florence, so to speak, was supplanted by 
Birmingham. At first, the engraver, thinking only 
of his own handicraft, merged the original artist’s 
individuality in his own; and finally, in his blind 
worship of his graver, his own personality disap- 
peared as well. And the public applauded, while 
the true connoisseur on both sides of the Atlantic 
deplored the supremacy of this extreme but misguided 
skill. Prominent among these was Mr. Edwin Bale, 
who not only felt strongly, but was happily in a 
position to give powerful effect to his opinions. 
With one or two others, he was able in a consider- 
able measure to stem the tide of over-done engraving 
in this country; and there are unmistakable signs 
that the worst is past. The “ Robinson Crusoe” en- 
gravings, produced under his superintendence, show 
fairly, on the whole, to what length of mechanical 
skill it is safe in truly artistic wood-engraving to go. 
It must be borne in mind that the originals of these 
blocks are wash drawings in black-and-white. The 
engraver, while trying to reproduce the tones of the 
originals, had to bear in mind not only the quality of 
the Indian ink upon paper, but also—and, I might 
say, above all—the quality and capacity of his mediuin 
when used with printer’s ink. He had not only to 
reproduce the finest qualities of the drawings; he 


had to produce the finest effects that an engraved 
wood-block is capable of rendering. And the finest 
effects, we may rest assured, are not to be gauged 
by their similarity to the dull tones—admirable, of 





“WE WALKED ON,” 


course, in their right place—of a photographic print. 
Judged from this point of view, the engravings will 
be seen to have an interest of their own, and those 
who made them—Messrs. Carter. Rousseau, Nau- 
mann, and the rest—will be adjudged participators 
in Mr. Wal Paget’s success, 
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“THE YOUNG WIDOW.” 


PAINTED BY ‘ALFRED STEVENS. 


T is somewhat strange that M. Alfred Stevens 
should occupy a place midway between the cold, 
stern purity of the Holbeinesque art of Baron Leys 
and the soft, voluptuous realism of Gustavus Wap- 
pers ; strange, because the late Francois Navez was 
his teacher, and Navez was the follower and friend 
of Louis David, the painter of classic themes in a 
moribund classic style. It was to Leys and Wap- 
pers, then, not to Navez and David, that Alfred 
Stevens really sent his talents to school. From 
both Stevens borrowed what he liked best, and 
the result of this borrowing was a new kind of 
genre painting, singularly rich and delicate in 
colour, singularly free, smooth, and fluent in exe- 
cution. As early as 1867 the Parisian artists 
began “to medal his little pictures,” and from that 
day to the present he has never once really changed 
his style. He still possesses the technical skill, the 
knowledge of colour, and the iconoclastic hatred of 
a pretty face which he admired as a youth in the 
reproductive art of Leys; he still shows in the 
smooth and sensuous treatment of his draperies, 
dresses, and stuffs the lasting influence of the too 
luscious realism of Wappers. In a word, Alfred 
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Stevens’s is an acquired art, rich in technique and 
exquisite in colour; but, alas! it is lacking—with 
an exception here and there—in human tenderness 
and human passion. It skims too lingeringly and 
lovingly along the surface of things, and buries its 
best gifts too often in textures. However, as | 
have said, there are some few among his pictures 
to which this criticism cannot be applied, and 
“The Young Widow” is certainly one. Herein 
we see that a new love has come so hastily after 
the burying of the old—whose portrait, by the way, 
is dimly visible through the half-open door—that 
propriety compels the graceful widow to be faithful 
yet a little longer to her becoming weeds. Very 
regretfully she gazes at herself in the glass, for 
that spray of cream-coloured roses looks temptingly 
beautiful against her bright auburn hair, and she 
wishes she might wear it. Look now at Cupid, who 
has called, en passant, to see how his mischief pro- 
gresses. He is actually unworldly enough to be sur- 
prised that his victim’s harmless cheerfulness should 
masquerade itself in necessary crape! But then, 
is it not well known that Cupid lacks Cupidity’s 
sagacious worldliness and forethought? W.S. 8. 





“CHRISTIAN AND EVANGELIST.” 


By E. F. Brewrnatt, R.W.S. 


R. EDWARD F. BREWTNALL, elected Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours in 1875, and full member in 1883, 
is essentially a “romantic” painter. He has some- 
times tried to persuade himself that he ought to 
take the commonplace in modern life as subject, 
as in “The Honeymoon—Where to Next?” but, 
excellently as he paints it, he never succeeds in 
deceiving his beholders as to his true mission. He 
is, indeed, as emphatically a painter of romance as 
any classed in the great School so named. Of equal 
excellence in landscape and figure drawing, Mr. 
Brewtnall delights in combining them and giving to 
the whole an intensity that may be sought for in 
vain in the works of the vast majority of his peers. 
For some years past he has devoted his almost un- 
divided attention to water-colour drawing; yet he 
uses that medium with a vigour that is often start- 
ling—as powerful as oil could be—and achieves his 
end with indisputable success. A fine and powerful 


colourist by nature, and with a strong feeling for 
effects of light and shade, he loves to make his 
skies the medium of his fancies; but his boldness 
seldom reaches the confines of exaggeration, nor do 
his romantic effects become theatrical. Imagination, 
strong and original, is in all his works, while, apart 
from his sentiment, weirdness is perhaps his strongest 
characteristic. In “Christian and Evangelist,” exhi- 
bited last year at the Royal Water Colour Society’s ex- 
hibition, Mr. Brewtnall for the third or fourth time 
draws his inspiration from the same source. Though 
the sky is fitfully lurid in the dying blaze of the 
setting sun, it is so far subdued as to give strength 
to the supernatural light in the middle distance. 
The attitude of Evangelist, who stands and points, 
as one who would convince, and that of Christian, 
as a willing disciple, combine to form a masterly- 
drawn group, fitting well into a picture that is 
harmonious in all its parts, alike as regards colour, 
drawing, composition, and sentiment. M.H.S. 
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CHRISTIAN AND EVANGELIST. 


(From the Picture by E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S. Engraved by W. Spielmeyer.) 
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THE BROTHERS WIENER: MEDALLISTS. 


By FRED. ALVIN. 


HREE artists of this name—Jacques, Léopold, 
and Charles—distinguished alike for power, 
elegance, and fruitful industry, stand as representative 
in Belgium of the development of the medallist’s art 
during the last forty years. Their individuality as a 
triumvirate characterises a period of progress in the 
renascence of this art, which political catastrophes 
and the consequent lack of official encouragement 
had left to languish or had driven into exile. This is 
not to say that they are the only Belgian medallists 








old his parents removed, and brought him to Venloo. 
In 1828 he was sent to Aix-la-Chapelle to learn 
drawing, modelling, and the use of the graver from 
his uncle, Baruch Wiener. In 1835 he went to Paris 
to continue his studies and perfect his methods. 
Finally, in 1839, he settled in Brussels, where he is 
still living, and where he “ naturalised” himself as a 
Belgian in 1845, The first medal he executed bears 
the date 1840, and commemorates the cession of 
Venloo to Holland after the treaty of 1839. The 


who have second was 
worked executed 
since 1830, in 1841 in 
but only honour of 
that they the raising 
early rose of the siege 
to be the of Maes- 
leaders of tricht. 
the con- These 
temporary works at 
school, once at- 
whose aims tracted 
and style public at- 
they fully tention, 
represent. and, though 

The me- as yet his 
dallist’s art ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. handling of 
had its ovi- (From the Medal by Jacques Wiener. Full Size.) the graver 
gin, as is lacked 


well known, in Italy, towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, and, developing there in the course 
of the next hundred years, found its way into France, 
Germany, England, Holland, and Belgium, where it 
has always been highly esteemed. Only to men- 
tion the names of Etienne de Hollande, J onghelinex, 
Montfort, Waterloos, Varin, Erard, Du Vivier, and 
Van Berckel is ample witness to its past and various 
glories in the land where the brothers Wiener have 
perpetuated its noble traditions. 

Descended from a race among whom such men as 
Baruch and Leop. Wiener had been seal-engravers 
employed by the Prince-Bishops of Liége, these three 
brothers enjoyed at an early age the advantage of 
sound and practical teaching, and from the first 
adopted its principles. In the numerous examples 
we owe to their art we can always detect the fine 
drawing and technical mastery which have earned 
them pre-eminence. 

Jacques, the eldest, was born at Hoerstgen in the 
Rhenish provinces in 1815. When he was two years 


firmness, the young artist’s talent was plainly dis- 
cerned. His subsequent efforts confirmed the first 
impressions of connoisseurs, and when, in 1845, the 
coiner’s die published a medal representing the 
facade and interior of no less elaborate a building 
than the church of Ste.-Gudule at Brussels, the piece 
was hailed not merely with admiration but with 
enthusiasm. This particular class of workmanship 
had never before been brought to such a pitch of 


- perfection as Jacques Wiener had here achieved. 


The majestic structure, with its stately portal and 
two square towers of the finest decorated style, was 
represented in all its imposing dignity, though the 
artist had at his command a space of no more than 
sixty millimétres in diameter (23 inches). The reverse 
of the medal, a masterly perspective view of the nave, 
was in no respect inferior to the obverse. 

This was the first of a series of fine pieces re- 
presenting the principal churches of Belgium: 
St.-Rombaut at Malines, Notre-Dame at Antwerp, 
Notre-Dame at Tournay, St.-Bavon at Ghent, 
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St.-Jacques at Li¢ge, Notre-Dame at Tongres, St.- 


Martin at Ypres, St.-Aubin at 
Namur. ‘These medals, all of 
exquisite finish and amazing 
delicacy of detail, form a gallery 
no less interesting to the man 
of science than to the artist or 
collector. More durable than 
the buildings they represent, 
they will have the advantage of 
perpetuating for future genera- 
tions the noblest examples of 
the architecture of the past. Be- 
sides this series of churches, 
Jacques Wiener produced other 
medals representing some of the 
civic buildings of Belgium, of 
which I may mention the mar- 
ket-building at Ypres, the hotels- 


de-ville of Brussels, Louvain, Oudenarde, Bruges, 


and Ghent, 
and all the 
prisons of 
Belgium. 
Their great 
success in- 
duced the 
artist to 
undertake 
a series of 
the princi- 
pal build- 
ings of Eu- 
rope. Being 
a skilled 
and inde- 
fatigable 
worker, in 


the course of a few years he had accomplished this 


great undertaking, and between 
1850 and 1865 he had struck 
forty-one medals, 

In these pieces, all admir- 
able,* Wiener aimed at archzo- 
logical accuracy, combining a 
mathematically exact represen- 
tation of the building with the 
expression of power and deli- 
cate exactitude. The execution 
is always exquisite, careful, and 
elegant, down to the smallest 
details. The views of interiors 


*M. J. V. Boutry gives a list of 
them in his work, “ J. Wiener, Graveur 
en Médailles et son (Kuvre.” Brussels. 
1883. 
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CORDOVA CATHEDRAL. 
(From the Medal by Jacques Wiener. 


YORK CATHEDRAL. 
(From the Medal by Jacques Wiener. 


ST. MARK’, VENICE, 
(From the Medal by Jacques Wiener. 
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have a depth which is quite amazing; he has suc- 


ceeded in bringing relief and 
perspective to a pitch of perfec- 
tion which no one before him 
had achieved. 

Jacques Wiener produced 
nearly three hundred dies of in- 
disputable merit ; but the medal 
he, executed to commemorate 
the Jubilee of the Féle-Dieu 
(Corpus Christi) at Liége, in 
1846, is regarded as his finest 
work. Examples are scarce, for 
only sixty were struck, and the 
dies buried in the church of 
St.-Martin at Liege, not to be 
disinterred till a century after 
the date of their deposition there. 

Such works as these, in 


which the difficulty, so successfully surmounted, is 


too pecu- 
liar to be 
explained 
in detail, 
could not 
fail to 
establish 
the mas- 
ter’s repu- 
tation. If 
he had exe- 
cuted this 
medal 
alone it 
would 
have been 
enough to 
rescue his 


name from indifference and oblivion; but he was 


not the man to stop in mid- 
career, On the contrary; for 
forty years he went on from 
success to success, and having 
at last forced himself on the 
consideration of the Belgian 
Government, official commis- 
sions began to pour in, and 
King Léopold, in token of his 
admiration, conferred on him, 
in 1866, the Cross of the Order 
of Léopold, after the Exhibition 
of Fine Arts at Brussels. Mean- 
while he had already received 
the Order of Christ of Portugal, 
and that of the Red Eagle of 
Prussia. 
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Unhappily, the men who, for love of art, work 
conscientiously in the indefatigable pursuit of fame, 
almost always fail to take account of their phy- 
sical powers. Wiener was still in the full swing of 
artistic productiveness when he first felt the con- 
sequences of overwork, of the constant use of the 
magnifying lens, and of his eager and unflagging 
devotion to his art. 
His sight began to 
fail, and in 1872 he 
became totally blind. 
This was a serious loss 
to art, and a pathetic 
situation for an art- 
ist still so full of life 
and power, who might 
for a long time yet 
produce worthy speci- 
mens of his \ skill. 
However, by operat- 
ing for cataract on 
both eyes, the oculists succeeded in restoring him to 
sight by the end of that year. He was thus enabled 
to do a little work again. But the cure was not 
perfect, and he was compelled almost to abandon his 
favourite ert. Since 1874 he has done but a few 


WIENER: 





THE PRISON OF ST.-GILLES, BRUSSELS. 


(From the last Medal by Jacques Wiener. 
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of Public Works, wrote to Jacques Wiener, under 
date of July 6th, that “he proposed introduc- 
ing into Belgium the plan of prepaying letters 
by means of postage-stamps, printed from copper- 
plates, as in England,” and he asked the artist 
what his terms would be for supplying the plates 
and material for their manufacture. 

Jacques Wiener’s 
fame was at that time 
fully established, and 
it was natural that 
the choice of the au- 
thorities should fall 
on him for this novel 
and delicate class of 
work. When M. 
Frére-Orban first in- 
troduced postage- 
stamps into Belgium 
none had as yet been 
made on the Conti- 
nent ; and, as in the case of railways, Belgium was, 
next to England, the first country to manufacture and 
use postage-stamps. A contract was therefore drawn 
up between Jacques Wiener and his brother Léopold 
on the one part, and the Belgian Government on 
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MEDAL TO COMMEMORATE THE JUBILEE OF THE F&TE-DIEU AT LIEGE. 
(By Jacques and Léopold Wiener. Full Size.) 


medals; the last one represents the prison of St.- 
Gilles at Brussels. 

But while carrying on the practice of a medallist, 
Jacques Wiener had been employed in other branches 
of the inciser’s art. He engraved the first postage 
stamps issued in Belgium, and organised the works 
for their printing and manufacture. It was in 
1848 that M. Frére-Orban, at that time Minister 


the other part, for the execution of the engraving 
and the supply of the requisite machinery; and on 
the 17th of November, 1848, the original plates for 
the first twenty-centime postage-stamp in Belgium 
was inspected and approved. Thus, from 1848 to 
1864, Jacques Wiener was at the head of the factory 
for the issue of Belgian postage-stamps, and all the 
modifications and changes which they passed through 
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during that period were suggested by him. Not a 
year passed without his proposing some improvement 
in the processes. He studied the reports on the 
new methods of manufacture introduced in other 
countries, discussing and comparing them, and his 
observations and criticisms always bore the hall-mark 
of consummate artistic taste and learned experience. 
And while he must feel that he has reaped the 
reward of his brilliant achievements in the distinc- 
tions conferred on him, as well as in popularity 
and fame, his pride as an artist must surely be no 
less flattered by the fact of having become the 
teacher, as a medallist, of his two brothers, Léopold 
and Charles, who are now no less famous than him- 
self in that 
branch of art. 

Léopold 
Wiener is 
lately dead. 
He was born 
at Venloo on 
the 2nd of 
July, 1823. 
After studying 
at Brussels 
from 1840, at 
first in his bro- 
ther’s studio, 
and then for 
five years at 
the Academy, 
he went to Paris to improve his talents, already re- 
markable in two branches of art, as a sculptor and 
medallist. Though still quite young, he was serious, 
purposeful, and gifted with a fine imagination, and 
he himself foresaw to what height he might rise. In 
Paris he became the pupil of two masters, whose 
power seems to have exerted great influence over 
his genius—the famous David of Angers, and Barre, 
the die-engraver to the French Mint. David of 
Angers, as is well known, never modelled in cold 
blood, so to speak; he could only work when pos- 
sessed by an idea; he aimed at inspiring art with 
a noble passion, and informing it with vital signifi- 
cance. All his works bear the stamp of originality 
and productive versatility, and of the strong indi- 
viduality of his genius. 

Wiener assimilated the leading characteristics of 
David's style. Seeing him model some of those 
medallions of various dimensions, and of which he 
has left above five hundred to be a marvel and a 
priceless treasure to posterity, Léopold Wiener often 
found inspiration in the vigour of these works in 
relief, which he never afterwards failed to remember. 
And, indeed, several of his own designs for medals 
of large size, which I have been privileged to see, 





MEDAL STRUCK AT THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 


(By Léopold Wiener. 


very closely suggest the handling of his great master; 
I may mention, for instance, that of the head of 
Baron Leys, the painter. At the same time, to his 
honour be it said, he did not unreservedly accept 
David’s way of seeing things, nor his reactionary 
technique ; still, his talent received so powerful an 
impulsion from that of the great Frenchman that, 
like a shooting star flung into space, it never paused 
in its flight. 

Barre was one of the chosen few who stand forth 
from the crowd by sheer force of will, and whose 
life-is a lesson and an example. He had been a 
mere artisan for a long time before he came to the 
front as the admirable medallist who executed the 
large die of the 
coronation of 
Charles X.,and 
the heads of 
Boieldieu, 


Gall, and 
others. Léo- 
pold Wiener 


found in him 
such a guide 
as he could 
scarcely have 
dreamed of, 
both as an art- 
ist and as a 
perfect master 
of his craft. 
When we compare the works of Léopold Wiener with 
those of Barre we at once perceive that the pupil’s 
method was founded on that of his master. In 
Barre’s atelier he certainly added largely to the stock 
of knowledge he had come to seek in France, and 
it was more especially in the art of die-sinking for 
coinage that Barre’s instructions were invaluable. 
Trusting now to his own power, Léopold Wiener, 
in 1847, returned to his native country, and at once 
distinguished himself by a success which has by its 
nature become famous in the annals of Belgian art. 
A competition was to be held, by royal decree, of 
designs and dies for current coin of the realm, a 
prize of 10,000 frances (£400) being offered for the 
best five-frane piece. Ten artists competed. The 
committee, a jury appointed by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, did not award a first prize, but five sums 
of 1,000 frances each were voted to MM. Hart, 
Jehotte, Jouvenel, Lambert de Roisin, and Wiener. 
Wiener’s design was remarkable for talent, and the 
piece he had submitted to the commission was the 
object of envy as well as of adiniration. Detractors 
went so far as to say that it was not his own work, 
To disarm such monstrous insinuations, the young 
artist declared himself ready to execute a new die, 
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under the surveillance of the authorities, and within 
a few days he laid before the judges another die of 
the king’s head, even finer than the former one. 

After this triumphant and decisive proof, Léopold 
Wiener was appointed to the post of engraver to the 
Belgian Mint. This appointment set the seal on his 
talent, and gave 
him an authority 
which no one 
could dispute. 
His pieces are 
free from the 
over-minuteness 
and dryness of 
finish which so 
frequently blem- 
ish the engraver’s 
work. They are 
noticeable forthe 
spirit and grace 
of the decorative 
composition, for 
pure beauty of drawing, and learned modelling com- 
bined with delicacy of execution. In his portrait- 
heads we find a peculiar freedom of touch, and a 
strong feeling for the individuality of the sitter. The 
reverses are happily imagined, and, perhaps even 
more remarkable, by their originality and power 
reveal the artist as a thinker. 

Between 1850 and 1864 he brought out a series 
of historical medals on a large scale, most of them 
being seventy-five millimeétres (nearly three inches) 
in diameter. These, which were generally executed 
by request of 
the Belgian Go- 
vernment, but 
sometimes for a 
Corporation or 
a Society, or by 
public subserip- 
tion, commemo- 
rated — various 
events: in 1850 
the death of the 
Queen of the 
selgians, — the 
coming of age 
of the Duke of 
Brabant (1853), 
the laying of the first stone of the church at Laeken 
(1854), the twenty-fifth anniversary of Belgian In- 
dependence (1855), the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Belgian monarchy (1856), the 
birth of the Count of Hainault (1859), and so 
forth. The first named of these medals is a good 
piece as a decorative whole. On one side the field is 
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MEDAL COMMEMORATING 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF BELGIAN INDEPENDENCE (1855). 
(By Léopold Wiener. 3 Size.) 


entirely filled by a bas-relief, representing the three 
theological virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity, sur- 
rounding and giving unity to an arrangement of 
three medallion portraits of the Duke of Brabant, 
the Count of Flanders, and the Princess Charlotte. 
The other face bears the head of the deceased queen, 
whose features 
and hair must 
have been most 
difficult to treat ; 
it is nevertheless 
beyond question 
one of his most 
successful — por- 
traits. But as 
a really perfect 
work in every 
respect, and be- 
yond dispute, is 
the medal com- 
memorating the 
twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Belgian Independence. In poetical de- 
sign and harmonious composition, in detail and in 
style, in method and execution, as an illustration of 
the highest principles of sculpture, with an ingenious 
treatment of low relief, this medal is a masterpiece. 
The conception is antique in its pure and calm 
serenity, with a delightful and sympathetic elegance 
of attitude. This is beauty in the old Greek sense, 
rejecting all vehemence of movement or exaggerated 
expression. 

Like the great artists of the Renaissance, Léopold 
Wiener, as well 
as his brother 
Charles, of 
whom I shall 
speak present- 
ly, was both 
sculptor and 
engraver, and 
this to some 
extent accounts 
for his un- 
doubted supe- 
riority in the 
art of the me- 
dallist. His 
work for the 
Mint of Belgium alone includes about a hundred and 
fifty pieces. His design in honour of the marriage 
of the Duke of Brabant was rewarded with the Cross 
of the Order of Léopold;* for the medal commemo- 
rating the marriage of the King of Portugal he 
received the Cross of the Order of Villa-Viciosa ; and 

*He was Commandeur when he died, 


M. SABATIER. 
(From the Medal by Charles Wiener. + Size.) 
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for that executed on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Count of Flanders the King of Prussia conferred 
on him the title 
of Officer to the 
Crown, &e. &e. 

Although it 
is, strictly speak- 
ing, no part of 
my subject to 
discuss Wiener’s 
work as a sculp- 
tor, | must here 
mention a bas- 
relief in bronze 
of the Waterloo 
monument, 
“Light,” a statue 
in bronze, an 
“Infant Moses,” the caryatides of the Bank at 
Brussels, “Samson Breaking his Bonds,” and the 
colossal group of the “Brothers Van Eyck” in the 
Market-Square at Maeseyck. This monument, in 
white Carrara marble, is seen in the most favour- 
able and harmonious position ; everything, from the 
features to the costumes of the persons represented, 
bears the stamp of absolute truth. 

At the death of Braemt, first engraver to the 
Belgian Mint, in 1864, Léopold Wiener was ap- 
pointed to the post, which he filled with brilliant 
success till his death. All the coinage of Léopold 
IT. was designed 
by him, and also 
that for the 
fiftieth anni- 
versary of Bel- 
gian Independ- 
ence in 1880. 
Finally, he pro- 
duced the coin- 
age of the In- 
dependent State 
of Congo in 
1887. 

It is now 
time to speak of 
the youngest of 
the brothers Wiener, Charles, who was cut off pre- 
maturely, while his talent gave promise of a brilliant 
future. He, like his brother Léopold, was born at 
Venloo, March the 25th, 1832, and from his earliest 
infancy showed a pronounced taste for art. The 
example of his brothers no doubt contributed to 
attract his predilection to the career of the medallist. 
By the age of twelve he had firmly resolved to 
follow his bent, and to this end he applied for 
admission as student to the Academy of Fine Arts 
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(From the Medal by Charles Wiener. Full Size.) 
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at Brussels, where’ he followed the prescribed 
course of training, from 1844 to 1852. While 
he there studied 
drawing, his 
brothers gave 
him practical 
training in their 
craft. Under 
Oudiné, Charles 
Wiener learnt 
the practice of 
graceful group- 
ing. At the 
same time he 
did not sacrifice 
his intuitive 
feeling for real 
istic portraiture, 
and the natural truth which inspired his graver may 
be seen in certain heads executed towards the end 
of his too short life, such as those of Rabbi Astrue, 
of Liénard (the professor at Chitelet), and of M. 
Sabatier. He left Oudiné’s studio in 1856, and went 
to settle at the Hague. Six years afterwards he 
was invited to London as deputy engraver, but did 
not remain there Jong; nor did he spend much time 
at Lisbon, whither he went in 1864, to take the ap- 
pointment of chief engraver to the Mint of Portugal. 

In 1867 he returned to Belgium, a little ex- 
hausted by his various wanderings, and set to 
work with de- 
termined energy. 
Honours of every 
kind rewarded 
his exertions. 
Three times he 
was “crowned ” 
by the Depart- 
ment of Fine 
Arts of the 
Royal Academy 
of Science, Lite- 
rature, and Art, 
Belgium, and he 
twice won prizes 
in competitions 
held by the City of London, where the principal artists 
of every country entered the lists: the first time in 
1874, for a medal to commemorate the visit of the 
Czar to the English capital, and the second time for 
that which was struck in honour of the consecration 
to the nation by the Queen of Epping Forest. 

Besides the Cross of the Oak Wreath conferred 
on him by the King of the Netherlands, he also 
received decorations from Russia and Sweden, and 
in 1880 the Cross of the Order of Léopold. 
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[AST Sunday, dear, methought this azure isle 
Was dreaming mine own dream: each bower 


of balm é 


_ ‘That spiced the rich Pacific—every palm— \ 
_Smiled with the dream that lends my life its smile. 


“These waves,” I said, 
“lapping the coral 
~ aks sa pile 
. Make music like a well-remembered psalm: 
Surely an English summer, breathing calm, 
Broods in each tropic dell, each flowery aisle.” 


eye 


The heav’ns were dreaming, too, of English skies : 
Upon the blue, within a belt of grey, 
A village spire was pictured far away ; 

And then I heard the psalm begin to rise, 
And saw the meadow—smelt the new-mown 
ce hay— _— ee a 


SS 


ered two late chur 


chgoers lover-wise. 
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(Poem by Theodore Watts. Drawn by W. Hatherell, R.I. Engraved by C. Carter.) 
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WAR ARTISTS AND WAR PICTURES. 


By HILARY SKINNER. 


the risk of being thought a 
Philistine, I must stand up for 
subject-matter in battle pic- 
tures against mere technique. 
The very idea of a battle pic- 
ture is opposed to some of the 
highest dreams of art ; but once 
admit that the thing is to be 
done at all, and it can scarcely be denied that one 
ought to try todo it well. It is not necessary to draw 
inspiration from the dreary acreage of the Versailles 
galleries, nor from the grimly realistic canvas upon 
the walls of the German Emperor's palace. We may 
at once admit that a battle picture is a painful form 
of art, but we need not go so far as to taboo it 
altogether. The graceful sketches of Raffet and 
Horace Vernet, the more modern efforts of many 
of our own “illustrated artists”—of Simpson and 
Vizitelly, of Landells and Sydney Hall, of Villiers 
and Melton Prior—show what can be done by work- 
ing up the details of a campaign. We do not get 
tremendous charges, and sabres crossed and muskets 
broken. But we have the stray skirmisher lacing up 
his boots by the roadside, or the ammunition waggon 
halted before the village inn, or the frost-numbed 
sentinel taking shelter behind a garden wall. It is 
not so much the shock of battle, or the solemn 
parade of the victors, as the various incidents of 
the campaign, more or less picturesque, which these 
modern artists give us. I am not Philistine enough 
to wish for unpicturesque incidents or for solemn 
military portrait-painting of the “Marquis of Granby” 
public-house signboard description. But I do main- 
tain that the surroundings of a campaign in which 
brave deeds have been done, and to which imperish- 
able memories will cling, are more interesting than 
any rendering, however masterly, of the common or 
garden turnip, of the dead duck, or the autumnal 
wheatsheaf. Something must be allowed for the 
interest of the subject, quite apart from the mode of 
treatment. The “Roll Call” comes home to every 
English heart in a way which no study of snow and 
of grenadiers could possibly do, if there were not 
the immortal story of Inkermann behind it. Then, 
again, there is the wonderfully life-like square at 
Quatre Bras, with the merest suggestion of an 
enemy, and the whole interest centred in the homely 
faces of the kneeling infantry. Tommy Atkins at 





his very best, and evidently doing good work, though 


there is little to be seen of the baffled French 
cavalry. What I like in the Quatre Bras picture 
is the absence of the very thing which makes the 
return of the Balaklava heroes, shattered and blood- 
stained, rather shocking to look upon. It is almost 
too real; even the memory of the Balaklava charge 
does not reconcile me to the ghastly detail which 
the artist has been obliged to encounter. I speak, 
of course, merely of the subject chosen, and not of 
the technical skill displayed in handling it. My 
firm persuasion is that a battle picture should be 
distinctly suggestive, without either the actual 
horror or the actual confusion of the scene, as it 
really occurred. A crowd of men brandishing their 
sabres, or levelling their rifles, is easily produced by 
the realistic school, given the right uniform and the 
barest indication of the kind of country in which the 
battle occurred, and an artist who has never quitted 
the banks of the Thames can produce as good a 
charge of Kassassin, or retreat from Majuba Hill, 
as the cleverest of war specials who has been risk- 
ing his life to gather material. Where the force of 
the eye-witness comes in is with those happy local 
touches alluded to above, with scenes that could 
not be imagined without local experience, with 
episodes that illustrate the fortune of war, rather 
than with the blood and thunder business of the 
actual charge. 

Terribly realistic battle pictures of the Versailles 
pattern may do good from the Peace Society's point 
of view, just as our friend, the Spartan father, used 
his drunken Helot as a temperance lecturer. But I 
doubt whether recruiting sergeants would favour the 
establishment of such a picture gallery. It is all very 
well in despotic countries, or amongst conscripted 
populations, to bring out the horrors of war with 
cynical indifference, but where you have free tax- 
payers and shy recruits to deal with, an artist like 
Verestchagin should be pensioned not to paint. His 
graphic rendering of the reality of war is enough 
to undo the effect of a dozen Jingo speeches, and to 
nullify the eloquence of the most persuasive sergeant 
who ever loitered about the corner of Parliament 
Street. I must confess that I greatly appreciated 
the sight of Verestchagin’s pictures when exhibited 
in London. They were, some of them, terribly 
real, and brought back memories which it is well 
to refresh before one talks lightly of future wars 
and of possible campaigns in this or that foreign 
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country. His field hospital is wonderfully care- 
ful and minute detail. It is enough to make the 
boldest young French or German peasant emigrate 
to America with all convenient speed. We all must 
die, and most men are brave enough to face the 
chance of death with reasonable composure. There 
is something almost grand in the stern repose of 
even the mangled and disfigured dead upon a battle- 
field. But with the wounded it is very different. 
Poor human nature is so weak in suffering, so terribly 
chained and helpless under the strain of severe in- 
jury, that a field hospital is a pitiful thing to see. 
I have often been surprised at the heroic fortitude 
with which wounded men have been able to bear 
their agony, but there was the agony, nevertheless, 
and it frequently happened that want of sufficient 
attendance or exposure to the weather, or hurried 
removal in jolting country carts to a place of shelter, 
made the sufferings of the wounded ten times greater 
than they would have been after similar injuries in 
time of peace. The subject of a field hospital is the 
most painfully suggestive that a battle painter can 
choose. It may have its useful mission, as I have 
suggested, but it should not be often attempted. 
The skill and experience of an eye-witness like 
Verestchagin, his fearless treatment of the horrors 
and his knowledge of military detail may reconcile us 
to what he has done in this particular line, but for 
the stay-at-home artist, to whom I have allowed any 
amount of headlong charges and general mélées, to deal 
with the wounded from his imagination, would be, to 
my mind, a grave offence against art. It could only 
be justified from a desire to make war distasteful to 
the people, and would not, I suppose, be considered as 
art at all by a majority of critics. 

Although I protest against the attempt to take 
critical moments in battles, decisive encounters of 
crack regiments, and so forth, as the subject-matter 
of high-class painting, there are yet a good many 
solemn and impressive scenes which arise in the 
course of a campaign, and which give ample scope 
to a painter’s skill. Lucky is the man who can do 
what Count Harrach and Professor Bleibtreu were 
privileged to accomplish in the Franco-German War. 
Not merely to compose great pictures, as our own 
Maclise so splendidly composed them, to take scenes 
that live in history—the meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher, or the death of Nelson—and make them 
into pictures that become themselves historical, but 
to be actually present at the theatre of war and take 
down your rough notes like a veritable war-corre- 
spondent. Count Harrach accompanied the Crown 
Prince’s staff, as a soldier in uniform. He was a 
typical fair-haired Teuton, firm in the saddle and 
strongly built, with large experience of men and 
things, and the somewhat haughty politeness peculiar 
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to his class. He was so distinguished an amateur 
artist that I suppose it was intended that he should 
paint rather than fight. But I should not have ad- 
vised a stray French dragoon “to go for him,” as 
Americans phrase it, in the hope of an easy victory. 
He wore the uniform, if I remember rightly, of a 
Landwehr cavalry regiment, and was a dashing un- 
dress hussar, just as Prince Bismarck was a burly 
Landwehr cuirassier. Count Harrach rode with us 
from the Rhine to Paris, and gathered many valua- 
ble souvenirs by the way. His great picture of the 
crowning moment of the Sedan capitulation could 
not have been so truthfully handled by anyone who 
had not actually witnessed what occurred, and several 
of his smaller studies showed a happy knack of pre- 
serving the episodes of the campaign that would 
have been worthy of Horace Vernet himself. But, 
of course, the more accomplished painter, from the 
technical and professional point of view, was Professor 
Bleibtreu. What a gentle, courteous, little soul he 
was in private life, this same professor, and yet how 
vigorous on canvas. He had an eye for military de- 
tail despite his peaceable appearance, and made good 
use of the fine opportunities for study which the 
Crown Prince’s hospitality afforded him. One could 
scarcely realise that the gentle and genial artist, 
in gravely respectable civil attire, who had crept 
forth from his carriage upon a high road swarming 
with loud-voiced soldiers, was destined to record 
their triumphs with masterly skill. Every uniform 
in its proper place, from the spiked helmets of King 
William’s staff, or the forage caps of the Crown 
Prince’s entourage, to the historical buttons upon the 
unlucky Frenchman’s gaiters. I have always thought 
that a great conqueror should have with him his 
men of brush and maul-stick, quite as much as his 
chroniclers with pen and ink. But whilst the daily 
press will supply, at its own expense, any number 
of the said chroniclers, it is a more serious affair to 
secure competent artists for the historical pictures. 
The clever sketching of the gentlemen who represent 
the illustrated newspapers, though more interesting 
to my mind than any half-dozen important works in 
oil, does not supply this particular need. Palaces 
and public buildings require historical pictures, and 
lucky must the artist be who is not compelled to 
gather his material by careful research in after-years, 
but is permitted to see with his own eyes how the 
famous event took place. He need not be perplexed 
by discussions as to whether Wellington did or did 
not wear a plume in his cocked hat at Waterloo. 
The whole field is before him, and he has nothing to 
do but to make his notes and to use them to the best 
advantage. He is, in fact, a competent witness in 
the matter, and with the power of observation which 
artistic training strengthens, would probably know 
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much better than the hero himself what dress was 
worn upon such and such an occasion. 

There are many delusions which take long to die, 
and among them, with regard to battles, I might 
place the fondly cherished popular belief in bayonet 
charges, and the other belief, no less popular, in the 
close quarters at which small-arm fire is usually 
exchanged. When men were obliged to come very 
near before they could hurt each other, to within easy 
bowshot, or even to push of pike, it might have been 
possible so to focus your picture, as to bring the 
combatants into a sort of football scrimmage well to 
the front of the scene, with dead and wounded lying 
underneath in approved fashion, and the champions 
on either side hammering at each other’s helmets 
with sword or battle-axe. But the tendency of 
modern warfare is to become more and more a long- 
range skirmish on a vast scale. Unpicturesque earth- 
works take the place of towers and battlements, 
whilst distant groups of infantry, whose bullets may 
for all that be terribly dangerous, can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the trees and bushes around them. 
All this makes against the realistic school in using a 
battle itself as the subject of a picture. I do not say 
that it is, anyhow, a good one to choose; indeed, I 
strongly lean to the opposite conclusion. But if we 
must have a hand-to-hand encounter in the centre of 
our battlepiece, there are very few occasions in the 
present day, unless it be in wars with savages, which 
lend themselves to this desire. Brave deeds are now 
done at a distance from the foe which makes it 
impossible to bring him on to the canvas, and it 
is difficult to convey that deadly whistling of the 
bullets, or that. screaming rush of a shell overhead, 
which, more than anything else, tries the nerves of a 
modern soldier. I do not forget the good use that 
has been made, both in England and abroad, of the 
more striking incidents of recent campaigns. The 
public demands such pictures, and the supply of them 
will never run short. But it is the smaller events of 
the campaign, the wayside sketches, or the little bits 
of life and death upon the “ dubious verge of battle 
fought,” that supply the best material to a military 
painter. There are so many touching incidents to be 
noted in the course of the campaign, that even the 
most critical of observers—critical, I mean, as to 
demanding that his subjects should not be common- 
place—might well be satisfied. He has a scene 


before him that deserves to be painted, that is a 
poem in itself, if one may so say, and so closely 
connected with the great drama of the time, that it 
derives the additional merit of being almost historical. 
Such, to my mind, was a little picture by Count 
Harrach, of a wounded Prussian lying among the 
vines of Weissenburg on a terrace just above a 


horrors of war. 
enemy’s door minding the baby, whilst the said 


disabled Turco, who is eagerly stretching his neck to 
obtain a few drops from the flask of his good-natured 
foe. Toa German there would be additional force 
in this suggestion of the comradeship of the wounded, 
from the fact of the peculiar bitterness with which 
the Turco regiments were regarded in the early days 
of the war, whilst there was still a chance that they 
might become the invaders of Germany. 

Another advantage of selecting these smaller 
studies of warfare is that there is more time for 
grasping every detail. Striking and critical events 
are, as a rule, decided in a few minutes. No 
amount of personal risk, or power of observation, 
would enable an average painter to sketch a head- 
long cavalry charge. A trampling of hoofs, a cloud 
of dust, a glimmer of steel helmets and flashing 
sabres, and all is over. The looker-on is apt to 
inquire “when they are going to begin?” and 
would certainly be late with his sketch-book. He 
had better take careful note of the uniforms, remain 
at a safe distance, and trust to his imagination for 
filling up the picture. It is in the smaller scenes 
alone that the material he gathers on the spot will 
give him a great advantage over all competitors. 
And these smaller scenes are so numerous, so varied 
and full of meaning, that I should imagine no one 
would complain of being confined to them, unless 
he were doing some great historical piece to order, 
for the walls of a palace or a national museum. It 
is not only the soldiers on a campaign who afford us 
good material, but; for artists as well as for corre- 
spondents, the civil population in war-time furnish 
many a useful study. Too often it is their suffering, 
their terror, their flight from their burning homes 
that has to be dealt with. But there are occasions 
when a touch of kindliness, or of humour in the 
scene depicted, may make us forget for a time the 
A wounded soldier seated at his 


enemy is chopping firewood near at hand, and the 
good wife in the background is preparing their 
evening meal. This is one of the brighter scenes 
that I can call to mind. Or, again, for the more 
humorous. What could have been more happily 
caught and recorded in a well-known sketch by 
Sydney Hall, than Prince Bismarck shaking hands 
with a tiny Frenchman, some two years old, it may 
be, who eyes the towering form of the invader 
with ill-disguised alarm? Bismarck relaxes his stern 
features into a formidable smile, and lingers over 
the handshake, to win, if possible, a smile in 
return from his prisoner. But he is without suc- 
cess, and the title of “The Babe and Bugbear ” 
remains comically descriptive of the scene to the 
very end. 











HE history of the Dulwich Gallery is set out in 
full in the excellent catalogue compiled by Dr. 
Richter and Mr. Sparkes, but it may be as well to 
recapitulate it here as shortly as possible. Towards 
the end of the last century 
Noel Joseph Desenfans, a 
teacher of French settled in 
London, bought a Claude for 
a very small sum, and after- 
wards sold it to George III. 
for one thousand pounds. 
This pleasing profit led him 
to give up teaching, and to 
devote his attention to pic- 
ture-dealing. He was a friend 
of the Prince-Primate of Po- 
land, the brother of King 
Stanislaus, and through that 
prelate’s influence obtained an 
order to form a gallery for 
Warsaw. After buying some 
188 pictures on the king’s 
account, he found that, owing 
to the troubles of the times, 
he was never likely to be paid, 
and so, in 1802, he offered the 
collection for sale. Part he 
sold, the rest he kept, and be- 
tween 1802 and 1807 he again 
bought largely. At his death, 
he left all his pictures to Sir 
Francis Bourgeois. Mr. Des- 
enfans had been a great ad- 
vocate for the establishment 
of a National Gallery, and 
this, no doubt, influenced Sir 
Francis in the making of his 
own will. He left all his 
pictures to Dulwich College, 
together with two sums of 
£10,000 and £2,000 respec- 
tively to provide a gallery, 
and to defray the annual 
charges. Finally, Mrs. Desen- 
fans, widow of one friend 
and executrix of the other, left the College £500, 
the interest of which was to pay for an annual 
dinner to the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy, the appointed Visitors. The present build- 
ing was erected from a design by Sir John Soane, 
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(From the Painting by Velazquez. 


between 1812 and 1814: in September, 1814, the 
pictures were transferred to it, and a few months 
later the bodies of Noel Desenfans and his wife, and 
of Sir Francis Bourgeois, were placed in the mau- 





PHILIP IV, 
Engraved by C. Carter.) 


soleum attached. The first catalogue was published 
three or four years afterwards, and in course of time 
it became obsolete. About 1878 the Governors com- 
missioned Dr. Richter and Mr. J. L. Sparkes to form 
one more consistent with the advance of knowledge. 
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This was published in 1880, and is, in many ways, 
a model of what such things should be. 

The Italian pictures at Dulwich were bought at 
a bad moment. They are, for the most part, exam- 
ples of those masters of the decadence who have 
little to recommend them but facility. To this, 
however, there are some exceptions. No less a 
person than Raphael is present, while the hands of 
Piero di Cosimo, of Paul Veronese, and of the two 
Tiepolos are to be recognised in works which are at 
least characteristic. The Raphaels are two of the 
five predella panels originally painted for the altar- 
piece of the Convent of St. Anthony, at Perugia. 
The main picture and the lunette have been for some 
years on deposit in the South Kensington Museum. 
Both are in very bad condition, and the predella 
panels are not much better. The hand of Raphael 
is still unmistakable, h~ wever, especially in the “ St. 
Francis of Assisi.” The Piero di Cosimo is the bust 
of a young man. It used once to be ascribed to 
Leonardo da Vinci, and was afterwards given to his 
pupil Beltraffio, but there seems no reason to doubt 
Dr. Richter’s assignment of it to one of the most 
interesting of the quattrocentisti. The two studies 
for ceilings by Giambattista Tiepolo (Nos. 233 and 
236) are exquisite, and his son Giovanni Domenico’s 
“ Joseph before Pharaoh ” (99) recalls the elder man’s 
“Last Supper” in the Louvre. “A Saint Blessing 
a Venetian Gentleman ” is an excellent Paul Veronese. 
It belongs to a set of four decorative canvases, of 
which two are at Stafford House, and one at Castle 
Howard. A “St. Catherine,” numbered 268, and for- 
merly ascribed to Veronese, seems to be rather a free 
copy from some picture of his school, and was prob- 
ably painted by a Fleming. 

Among the Spanish pictures, only a few need be 
mentioned. Most important, of course, is the half- 
length of Philip IV., by Velazquez, a picture which 
would deserve a place, for its colour, among the very 
best of the master’s works. (See p.61.) “It is clear 
and tender like the finest Metzu,” says the French 
critic Burger. Unfortunately, it is decidedly below 
the great Spaniard’s usual standard in drawing and 
modelling. The head is empty, the hands poor, and 
such details as the sword-hilt almost shapeless. Dr. 
Richter says the background has been re-painted ; 
perhaps it has. By Murillo there is the famous 
“Gipsy Flower-Girl” (248), there are the scarcely 
less popular but infinitely less meritorious groups of 
boys (283 and 286), and there is the large “ Madonna 
del Rosario.” All these have been engraved, the first 
again and again. Another Spanish picture of some 
interest is a small head, formerly ascribed to Velaz- 
quez, but now given to his pupil and slave, the 
Morisco, Juan de Pareja. The same boy occurs in 


the large picture at Vienna which has so long passed 


as the “ Family of Velazquez,” by himself, but is now 
also given to Pareja by competent judges. 

Like most English collections, that of Dulwich 
is not particularly rich in the art of Flanders. The 
catalogue, indeed, shows that Rubens has been at 
some time credited with no fewer than eighteen pic- 
tures, but more than two-thirds are school-pieces 
and copies, while of the five authentic, only one 
is important, though all are of charming quality. 
The “Venus, Mars, and Cupid” belongs to about 
the same period as the “Peace and War” of the 
National Gallery, of which it repeats the central 
motive. Like the larger work, it has suffered at the 
hands of cleaners. A siiilar fate has overtaken 
the otherwise delightful sketch of Helena Fourment, 
but a grisaille of “The Three Graces” has been less 
unlucky. This shows to perfection the peculiar 
elegance in which Rubens sometimes contrived to 
clothe his exuberant and unsymmetrical women. 
Dr. Richter points out that here he seems to have 
been inspired by the little Raphael now at Chantilly. 
Not a few other examples might be given of the 
Fleming’s debt to the Urbinate. 

No picture in the collection has more interest of 
the associative kind than Van Dyck’s portrait of 
Venetia, Lady Digby, on her death-bed. Venetia 
Digby was found lifeless in bed one morning in 
1635, and Sir Kenelm sent for his friend Van Dyck, 
who painted her as she lay. It was said that the 
uxorious Sir Kenelm had hastened her death by 
chemical experiments intended to enhance her beauty. 
A repetition of the present picture is in the collection 
of Lord Spencer at Althorp. The Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum at Cologne has a very fine pair of portraits 
of Sir Kenelm and his wife by Cornelius Janssens. 
Another portrait, apparently, of the same lady, also 
by Janssens, belongs to Mr. S. Joseph, by whom it 
was lent to the Old Masters exhibition in 1889. A 
second Van Dyck, “The Portrait of a Knight” (No. 
218), isan example of his Genoese period. But still, 
neither Rubens nor his pupil has done much for the 
fame of Dulwich. Pleasing as the pictures I have 
named may be, they scarcely belong to the class which 
gives distinction to a gallery. It is otherwise with 
a comparatively humble member of the same school 
whose works are rare in England. I mean Brauwer. 
He is represented by a tavern scene, one of those 
things which are to be distinguished from similar 
productions of Teniers by their more vigorous vitality, 
and by the strong contrast their fat, fused handling 
offers to the crisp dexterity of the younger master. 
Of all the greater “little masters” of Holland and 
Belgium, only two have been neglected by English 
collectors, and in both cases there was excuse in the 
extreme scarcity of their work. Johannes Vermeer 
of Delft was one; Adriaan Brauwer the other. Of 
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the former not more than about forty undoubted 
works can at present be enumerated ; the latter, who 
was but little more prolific, is represented by about 
fifty pictures in the public collections of Europe. 
Of these no fewer than eighteen are in the gallery 
at Munich, six are at Dresden, five at St. Petersburg, 
two at Brussels, two at Amsterdam, two or three in 
the Louvre, and three at Madrid. The Berlin cata- 
logue gives seven pictures to Brauwer, but only one 
can be accepted as certainly authentic. In all pro- 
bability the sum of his wuvre would rise to some 
eighty pictures, could a complete list be made. One 
reason for the comparative neglect from which he 
suffered, in the days when the stream of pictures 
from the continent to this country was full and in- 
cessant, is to be found in the occasional coarseness 
of his subjects. This made dealers shy of him, 
while his countervailing virtues were not of a sort 
to be readily understood by the amateur. No other 
man, living or dead, has come near the skill with 
which he combined vigour of handling with refine- 
ment of surface, variety of character with unity, and 
energy of action with the repose of art. His best 
pictures, too, are jewels of deep, transparent colour. 
They are worked with a brush that never errs in 
its comprehension of when to be free and frank, 
when to lose method in result. And their coherence 
is absolute. They are not anecdotic, like the pictures 
of Teniers. The spectator has to take them as a 
whole. To understand what he looks at, he must 
appreciate closeness of construction, simplicity of 
conception, vigour of selection. He cannot point 
in misguided ecstasy to some promiscuous stewpan, 
or heap of vegetables, or superfluous child. A fine 
Brauwer embodies a moment of hot, low life with 
unrivalled foree and reality. The best example, 
perhaps, is the “Falschspieler” in the Munich 
Gallery. There, one of four boors at cards has been 
caught with an ill-gotten ace. The next man has 
seized him by the hair, and, with indescribable 
energy, is about to break his head with an earthen 
pot. The cheat yells in terror, and drags at his 
hanger; the two other players brandish knives, 
and the landlord, attracted by the tumult, looks in 
through the open door. The men are not types; 
they are individuals—individuals whom Brauwer 
knew, and may have seen at this very work. The 
picture at Dulwich is quieter. It represents the 
one room of a Flemish ale-house with nothing more 
exciting on hand than drink and smoke, except, 
indeed, that one of the guests is hugging the landlady. 

Unluckily, there are many re-paints upon it. 
Most of the floor is painted over, while the group 
in the background is completely marred by foreign 
work. It is a pity that the National Gallery has 
no Brauwer and no Vermeer, but the opportunities 
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for acquiring either have been very few. A good 
Brauwer of his latest period was sold with the 
Hamilton pictures and bought by Mr. Constantine 
Ionides, and another, a small landscape with figures, 
changed hands a few months later. With these 
exceptions, none have been offered at Christie’s 
during recent years. The only Flemings which 
remain to be mentioned are the two Teniers and 
Jordaens. The elder Teniers is more than suf- 
ciently represented by fifteen pictures, of which 
No, 34, a “ Mary Magdalene in a Cave,” is, perhaps, 
the best. By his son there are seven, but not one 
of first-rate quality. In the catalogue one picture 
is ascribed to Jordaens, and another called a copy 
after him. The “Samson and Delilah,” numbered 
168, is a copy after Rubens, perhaps by his little- 
known disciple, Frans van Neve the younger. 
Turning now to Holland, I propose to devote 
most of my space to those men who are comparatively 
unfamiliar to the English reader, passing over the 
better-known masters as shortly as possible. The 
first in time is Elsheimer, the German inventor of 
a style of treating historical themes which was 
afterwards to lead to such remarkable results in the 
hands of Rembrandt and his disciples. Vosmaer, 
the biographer of Rembrandt, was the first to hint 
at the influence of Elsheimer, but his importance 
is set forth most fully in Dr. Bode’s “Studien zur 
Geschichte der hollindischen Malerei ” (pp. 233-311). 
“Susannah and the Elders,” at Dulwich, is better 
than the “St. Lawrence” of the National Gallery. 
It is broader in treatment, warmer in colour, and 
truer in its light and shade. About twenty-one 
years later than Elsheimer was born Bartholomew 
Breenbergh, a painter who followed closely in the 
German’s footsteps, reversing, however, the relative 
importance of figures and landscape. Breenbergh 
enjoyed a great vogue in his own life-time, but few 
details of his career have come down to us. It was 
believed until lately that he was born about 1620, 
and that he died after 1663. Mons. Havard, who 
is not, however, to be blindly followed, discovered 
the entry of his marriage in a parish book of 
Amsterdam. The marriage is registered as having 
taken place in August, 1633, and the bridegroom’s 
age as thirty-three at the time. Breenbergh was 
therefore born in 1599 or 1600. As to his death, 
there is still a doubt, but it probably took place 
in 1659. His pictures are not very common in 
museums. Of three at Dulwich, one, an Italian 
river landscape with ruins (16), is a capital example. 
A delightful little “Finding of Moses” has lately 
been extracted from the magazines of the National 
Gallery, where it had languished for some thirty 
years, and hung in the large Flemish room. Between 
Breenbergh and the once equally popular Herman 
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Saftleven there is a good deal of affinity, although 
they had no special bond of union. Large numbers 
of Saftlevens hang in foreign galleries. Dresden 
has eighteen, Copenhagen six, and Amsterdam five. 
But the time came when his repute sank very low 
and his pictures could be bought for shillings, It is 
only of late that the sense of beauty, the delicacy of 
hand, and the love of Nature they betray, have been 


died forty years later. His pictures are apt to be 
rather too cold in colour, especially in the greens, 
but in his late works there is a breadth of treatment 
and a featheriness of touch which remind ‘one of 
Rembrandt. The picture at Dulwich bears the 
forged signature of Hobbema. 

The Hobbema engraved on this page is one of 
the finest works of the master. It is warmer in 





WOODY LANDSCAPE. 


(From the Painting by Hobbema. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


appreciated anew. The Dulwich picture is a “ View 
on the Rhine,” the river crowded with boats, the 
wooded banks studded with trees, cottages, churches, 
and castle-towers, the roads dotted over with peasants 
and travellers, and a blue, a rather over-blue, sky 
spread over it all. It used formerly to be ascribed 
to Saftleven’s pupil, Johannes Vorstermans, but is 
in reality one of the better works of his master. 
Affinities again may be found between Saftleven 
and Guillam Du Bois. Very little is known of the 
life of Du Bois. In 1640 he was received into the 
Guild of St. Luke at Haarlem, and in that city he 


colour than usual, richer though less balanced in 
composition, and without the peculiar dryness which 
does something to lessen our pleasure in such famous 
things as the “ Avenue” and the “ Watermills” of 
the National Gallery, or the “Moulin a Eau” of the 
Louvre. In technical characteristics it comes nearer, 
perhaps, to the magnificent landscape which has 
passed from the collection of Lord Rothschild into 
that of M. Rodolphe Kann, of Paris, than to any 
other Hobbema I know. Unfortunately the Dulwich 
picture is étoffé with the most atrocious figures, 
perhaps by the master himself. 
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Hobbema’s teacher, Ruysdael, is represented by 
three pictures, whose charm is in inverse proportion 
to their size. The large “Forest” (278) and the 
“Waterfall” (154) are fair average examples, but 
the little “ Windmills ” (241) has an artistic unity 
and an intimacy of appeal they cannot boast. It 
is an early picture, and easy to describe. Two wind- 
mills stand near a road; in the distance rises the 
“Groote Kerk” of Haarlem; in the foreground are 
various figures. The colour has the cool greyness, the 
handling the rather dry precision, which the master 
lost afterwards, perhaps when he went to Amsterdam. 
The influence of Ruysdael is to be seen in a 
good example of Adriaan H. Verboom, a painter of 
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Haarlem whose carly work has been often confused 
with that of the great Jacob himself. But his colour 
lacks frankness, his gradations are abrupt, and his 
handling has a ropy tightness which should not be 
mistaken for the staccato dryness of an early Ruys- 
dael. In one of the two rooms which have lately 
been added to the gallery there hangs a picture 
which used to be called an Isaae Ostade. Dr. 
Richter is content to give it to the school of Solomon 
Ruysdael. I should be inclined, but for the doubt 
which hangs over the whole question of the four 
Ruysdaels, Solomon, Isaac, and the two Jacobs, to 
see in it a good example of the greater Jacob's 
father, Isaac. It is numbered 178. 
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M* GEORGE WALLIS, F.S.A., whose death, at 
the age of eighty-one, it is our sad duty to 
record, was a native of Wolverhampton. He prac- 
tised as an artist from 1832 onwards, but taking an 
interest in art-education as applied to design and 
decoration, he joined the Government School of 
Design at Somerset House in 
1841, and became head-master 
of the Spitalfields School in 
1843, whence he was promoted 
in the same year to the Man- 
chester School. He resigned 
this post in 1846, but continued 
his advocacy of art-education and 
of periodical exhibitions of art- 
manufactures, similar to those 
held quinquennially in Paris. 
The Royal Commission for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 ap- 
pointed Mr. Wallis a deputy- 
commissioner, and he acted from 
1850 for several manufacturing 
districts and the whole of Ire- 
land. During the exhibition he 
was superintendent of the British 
Textile division and a deputy- 
commissioner of juries. After 
the exhibition he accepted the 
head-imastership of the Birmingham School of Design, 
and was again very successful, but in 1858 he retired 
to join the South Kensington Museum. While still 
at Birmingham in 1853 he was one of six commis- 
sioners appointed by the Government to visit the 


United States, Mr. Wallis reporting on arts and 
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THE LATE GEORGE WALLIS, F.S.A. 


(From a Photograph by Valentine Blanchard.) 


manufactures. During the Great Exhibition of 1862 
he acted in the same capacity as in that of 1851, 
and was, meanwhile, actively engaged in the British 
sections of the Paris Exhibitions of 1855 and 
1867. In 1863 he was appointed senior keeper 
of the Art Collections at the South Kensington 
Museum, and only retired dur- 
ing last month. Few persons 
have done more for art-educa- 
tion in England than he. The 
present system of circulation 
of works of art to provincial 
museums, now adopted by the 
Science and Art Department, 
owes much to Mr. Wallis. Fifty- 
five years ago he was already 
advocating State-aid for art, but, 
although he has been identified 
with this public work all these 
years, the Treasury, true to its 
principles of misplaced economy 
in its art-budget, has chosen to 
ignore all services previous to 
1863. Mr. Wallis, who, by the 
yay, was a frequent contributor 
to the pages of this Magazine in 
its early days, died peacefully in 
his study-chair, on the 24th of 
October. His successor is Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, 
C.LE., of the India Museum. 

The uncovering of two statues to one statesman 
in the course of a single month is an occurrence 
almost unprecedented in the history of sculpture 
in this country. John Bright has always been a 
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favourite with portraitists in consequence of his enor- 
mous personal popularity. In 1843 A. C. Duval’s 
portrait of him appeared at the Royal Academy ; 
J. P. Knight, R.A’s, in 1847; C. A. Rivers’s bust in 
the same year; 
another version by 
J. P. Knight in 
1849; Borycreski’s 
sculpture in 1860; 
Baker’s engraving 
after _Dickenson’s 
drawing in 1861; 
G. Burnard’s work 
in 1869; Adams 
Acton’s sculpture 
in 1870; Lowes 
Dickenson’s _ por- 
trait in 1874; W. 
Theed’s sculpture 
in 1877; G. Buw- 
nard’s portrait in 
1878; Ouless’s in 
1879; Millais’ in 
1880; Boehm’s 
bust in 1882; 
Miss Jane North’s 
miniature in 1882; 
Holl’s painting in 
1883; Bright 
Morris’s in 1887; 
Adams Acton’s 
sculpture in 1889; 
and lastly Sir Edgar Boehim’s at the New Gallery in 
the same year. 

To this long list the two statues here represented 
have now been added. The first erected, in point of 
date, is that at Manchester. It is the work of Mr. 
A. Bruce Joy; it is carved out of Sicilian marble, 
is ten feet six inches in height, and is placed on a 
pedestal twelve feet high, bearing the inscription, 
“John Bright, 1811-1889. ‘ Be just and fear not.’” 
It stands in the square by the Town Hall, between 
the statue of Bishop Fraser and the Albert Memo- 
rial. The sculptor has given his subject his familiar 
“notes” in the left hand, and posed him as he stood 
during one of the pauses in a speech. Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., whose bronze statue of the 
“People’s Tribune” has been erected at Rochdale, 
has chosen, for the sake of freshness, to arrange it 
so that the orator appears to be speaking in the open 
air. Writing privately to a friend in respect: to this 
work, the sculptor says: “ Bright is represented as 
speaking, in a pose which was, I believe, character- 
istic of him. The subject of his argument is what- 
ever the spectator likes to consider it—Corn Laws, 
Free Trade, or Crimea. I considered it the latter, 





JOHN BRIGHT, 


(By Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. 
unveiled at Rochdale.) 


Recently 


and wished to put a sword beneath his heel, but the 
Rochdale folk would not have such a bone of conten- 
tion added to the statue of the hero; so I had to be 
content with a little movement of the frock-coat, as 
if he faced the wind, in order to lend interest to 
the statue.” 

The preparations at the Chicago Exhibition are 
on the most magnificent scale, the total area of the 
grounds being many times larger than those at the 
recent Paris Exhibition. Concerning the Fine Art 
Building, of which we here present a sketch, Sir 
Trueman Wood writes as follows in the report he 
has handed in to the Royal Commission: “It is in 
the improved part of the park that the Art Building 
and its annexes will stand. The Art Building is 
purely classic in design, and not of large proportions, 
as it only contains four courts of about twenty 
thousand feet of floor space each. These courts are 
separated by two broad passages, at right angles to 
each other, and intersecting beneath a central dome 
that forms the leading feature of the building. This 
rotunda and the central passages will be utilised for 
statuary. One of the four courts above referred to 
will be occupied by the United States, and we under- 
stand that a simi- 
lar court adjoining 
has been assigned 
to Great Britain. 
It is obvious that 
the building will 
not be large enough 
to receive all the 
wt exhibits, and 
annexes, harmo- 
nising in design 
with the principal 
building, will be 
erected near it. 
It should be men- 
tioned that the 
Art Building and 
annexes are fire- 
proof ; that is, no 
timber is used in 
their construction, 
brick, steel, and 
terra-cotta being 
the materials 
chiefly employed. 
The system of en- 
closing the steel 
framework with 
hollow terra-cotta bricks and tiles, in such a way as 
to have air space around the metal thus protected, is 
adopted in all permanent Chicago structures: and it 
is this system that will be carried out in the Fine Art 





JOHN BRIGHT. 


(By A. Bruce Joy. Recently unveiled at 
Manchester.) 
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Buildings.” The chief struc- 
ture, we are told, is cruciform, 
with a nave 320 feet long 
by 96 feet wide, and transepts 
stretching 500 feet. The four 
exterior angles are filled in 
with lower constructions, thus 
making it a parallelogram 500 
feet by 320 feet, with a wide 
projecting portico in the middle 
of each side, the roof extend- 
ing from all the cornices back 
to a central dome. Separated 
from this main gallery, and 100 
feet distant on east and west 
sides, are the two annexes, each 
320 feet by 120 feet. These an- 
nexes are brought forward, so 
that the whole group surrounds 
three sides of a court 300 feet 
by 700 feet, which will be made 
an attractive feature. These 
buildings, considering — their 
size, will be the costliest struc- 
tures of the Fair. It is added 
that many of the art exhibits 
herein contained will probably 
be bought for the permanent 
gallery which will be esta- 
blished in Chicago as a me- 
mento of the exhibition. The 
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THE MARLOWE MEMORIAL AT CANTERBURY. 


(By E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A.) 


most interesting ancient picture—and that already 
in Chieago—is Moro’s portrait of Columbus, who, on 
his first arrival, according to the fable, was received 





THE LATE LEONARD C. WYON. 


(From a Photograph by Maull and Foz.) 





by the In- 
dians, who 
flocked the 
bank of the 
Northern 
Continent, 
with the 
unanimous 
ery, “We 
are dis- 
covered !” 
Of Mr. As- 
ton Webb’s 
picturesque 
design for 
the comple- 
tion of the 
South Ken- 
sington Mu- 
seum we 
propose to 
speak more 


ART. 





fully when the work is put in 
hand. Meanwhile we repro- 
duce a sketch of the facade as 
seen from the south-west. Our 
readers will observe how the 
architect has sought to har- 
monise the style of his own 
building with that already ex- 
isting of Major-General Scott, 
by means of a campanile. 

The unveiling of the Mar- 
lowe memorial at Canterbury 
by Mr. Irving adds another to 
the very few really fine open- 
air monuments possessed by 
the nation. Mr. Onslow Ford’s 
beautiful figure—w little sug- 
gestive, perhaps, of Delaplanche 
—is exquisite in feeling and 
execution, and is mounted on 
a pedestal as happily decora- 
tive as it is significant in de- 
sign. The figure in the front 
niche represents Tamburlaine 
the Great; but why was this 
hero accorded the place of 
honour? The other three 
niches are still unoccupied, 
owing to lack of funds, but 
the designs for them are al- 
ready completed by the sculp- 


tor, and await their despatch to the founders. 
The figures are those of Dr. Faustus, the Jew 
of Malta, and King Edward II. It is hoped 


that the 
residents 
of Canter- 
bury will 
see to it that 
the monu- 
ment does 
not long re- 
main in a 
state of in- 
completion. 

To the 
artists 
whose por- 
traits here 
appear we 
have al- 
ready re- 
ferred in 
the Art 
Notes of 
last month, 

















THE LATE PAUL NAFTEL, R.W.S. 
(From a Photograph by Walery.) 

















TOM AND HIS PIGEONS. 


(From the Picture by John Russell, R.A.) 


JOHN RUSSELL, R.A. 
“THE PRINCE OF CRAYON PORTRAIT-PAINTERS.” 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, 


HE quaint and interesting town of Guildford 
proudly boasts of many of her sons who have 
attained greatness. The ancient Grammar School 
founded by King Edward VI. has been the nursery 
for no small number of the world’s worthies, and 
the town school that can boast of an Archbishop, 
six Bishops, a Speaker, and two Lord Mayors has 
a considerable claim to distinction. It is, however, 
of none of these that I would write, but of another 
Guildford boy, who as a pastellist acquired a repu- 
tation second in his age to none. Even in Guildford, 
his birthplace, and in the history of his school, so 
little is known as to John Russell, that it has been 
my pleasant duty in odd times of leisure, aided by 
various members of the family, to group together 
the facts forming the following narrative. 
As a family the Russells have been an important 
one in Guildford. To their ready pencil, supported 
743 


by their archeological zeal, Guildford owes very 
much. Most of the old views and engravings of 
buildings that have long since disappeared were 
done by the members of that talented family. They 
occupied the leading posts of oftice in the town; 
but, most important of all, they gleaned from their 
field of observation a rich harvest of quaint fact, old 
custom, and local history, and enshrined it in “ The 
History of Guildford,” which, although published 
in 1801, and now a very scarce book, is still the 
standard work upon the history of the town, and a 
rvépertoire of interesting facts of the highest value. 
The whole family were artistic, and this can be 
said of those who still remain as their descend- 
ants. To their finger-tips they are imbued with 
taste and a love of art, and many are no mean ex- 
ponents of it. 

John Russell, the father of our hero, was born 
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January 21st, 1711, and died June Ist, 1804. He 
was four times Mayor of Guildford, and was a book- 
seller, occupying premises at 32, High Street (now 
the residence of Messrs. W. Stent and Sons, his 
successors in business). John, his eldest son, was 
born at Guildford, March 29th, 1745, and was 
baptised at Holy Trinity Church upon April 10th 
in the same year. He was educated at the Guild- 
ford Royal Grammar School, but. there is no defi- 
nite information as to the duration and manner 
of his education. As a lad he was of a very ven- 
turesome, daring spirit, and it is said that one 
day his father, coming down High Street, was 
attracted by a group of boys standing on the 
pavement and staring most intently at Holy Trinity 
Church. Upon inquiring the cause of their interest, 
he was greeted with the news that “Young Jack 


Russell was climbing up the corner of the church. 


tower with a bit of chalk, to see if he could not set a 
mark against the top.” His father had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing the young scamp make a cross within 
a few inches of the top, a band of masonry keeping 
him from entirely achieving his purpose. Then he 
crept down again, resting his toes on very small 
projections, and, on his arrival at the foot of the 
tower, was received by his father, who immediately, 
by way of relief to mingled feelings of terror and 
thankfulness, administered a sound thrashing upon 
the spot. 

At about the age of thirteen he was much at- 
tracted by an etching by Wormald, in the window 
of a print-shop in London. A friend who was 
with him procured and presented it to him, and 
he copied it many times with great accuracy, and 
from this circumstance can be traced his early 
aspirations. At an early age his father placed him 
under the artistic training of Mr. Francis Cotes, 
an Academician of great talent, who was a scholar 
of George Knapton, and whose work has been com- 
pared to that of Rosalba. From him young Russell 
derived very much valuable tuition. His religious 
convictions, which all his life continued very strong, 
appear to have commenced on September 30th, 
1764, when he was nineteen years of age. In his 
diary, under date September 30th, 1769, he thus 
writes: “This day five years ago was the day in 
which I was called out of darkness into God’s mar- 
vellous light, under the ministry of dear Mr. Madan 
at the Lock, where I went out of curiosity and 
ridicule.” The religious opinions so received lasted 
the experience and test of a long life. Russell 
regularly attended the ministrations of the leading 
preachers of the day, and speaks of Whitfield, 
Rowland Hill, the Wesleys, Romaine, and the 
Claytons. 

The diary to which I have referred was com- 


menced upon July 6th, 1766 (when he was 21), and 
upon the title-page of it is a drawing of a hill bear- 
ing three crosses (being a representation of Calvary), 
and an open Bible and the words, peculiar in their 
precise phraseology : “ Johr Russell, converted Sep- 
tember 30th, 1764, etat. 19, at about half an hour 
after seven in the evening.” 

This diary Russell continued to keep, with but 
few breaks, until January 4th, 1802, about four years 
previous to his death, and from it I have been 
enabled to gather most of the particulars given in 
this paper. The book is now in the possession of 
Francis H. Webb, Esq., of Leatherhead, a great- 
grandson of its author, and to his very special kind- 
ness I am indebted for permission to use the following 
extracts. As was so often the case with diaries writ- 
ten at about that period—and as was the case with 
the noted diary of Pepys—imuch of this invaluable 
document was written in shorthand, which, however, 
has been translated by the Rev. 8. H. Russell, Vicar 
of Charlbury, Oxon., and a grandson of the artist. 
The notes consist mainly of expressions of religious 
feelings and experiences, together with the mention 
of various sermons heard; but there are occasional 
historical allusions of special interest. We can con- 
struct the main details of his life from the entries 
which I have copied. 

March 14th, 1767, he took lodgings in town; 
believed to be in John Street, Oxford Street. 

October 1st, 1767, he writes: “I now find great 
encouragement in my business;” and in the same 
year, on December 21st, we find him at Lord Mon- 
tague’s seat, Cowdray House, Petworth, “ copying the 
pictures.” Here he remained until January 13th, 
1768. 

On May 21st, 1768, he writes: “I have been much 
in the polite world carest (sic) by people of fortune ;” 
and in November, “The world seems to shine on 
me.” Certain religious scruples, however, enter into 
his feeling, and on March 3rd, 1769, he writes, “ Pros- 
perity in my business has given me more pleasure 
than I think it ought.” He was at that time 
studying at the Royal Academy, and in that year 
exhibited the first of his long series of pictures at 
the Academy, “ Portraits of Two Esquimaux: Micoe 
and Tootal.” 

From this year down to 1806 Russell continued 
to show his pictures at the Academy, and in 1790 he 
exhibited as many as twenty-two at one time; in all 
330 of his works passed the Hanging Committee. 

He records, under date November 13th, 1769, a 
narrow escape of his life, having been nearly killed 
in the street by a blow in the stomach from an iron 
bar. 

On December 30th his father consented to his mar- 
riage with Miss Hannah Faden, whom he appears to 
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have induced to accept his own religious views, some- 
what to the annoyance of her family. The marriage 
took place on February 5th, 1770, before the Rev. W. 
Romaine, in Marylebone Church. Russell went to 
reside at 7, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, and 
his union with Miss Faden proved undoubtedly a 
happy one. A week after his marriage he says he 
was initiated into the society at Tottenham Court 
Road Chapel, becoming, we presume, what is termed 
a communicating church member, with his wife. 

His own personal health was never very good. 
In August, 1769, he tells us 
that he was so out of health 
that his father came to town 
to see after him and took him 
back to Guildford from Au- 
gust 2nd till August 18th. 

On April 29th, 1770, soon 
after his marriage, he writes 
that he was “ greatly success- 
ful in business,” and again, 
June Ist, “Incredible suc- 
cess.” During that month he 
was ordered to ride in the 
park for his health. 

On July 19th he was 
much affected at the news of 
the decease of his old master, 
Francis Cotes, R.A., and he 
attended his funeral. Cotes 
had attained an eminent po- 
sition in crayon drawing, and 
one of his finest works—por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Leah Bates—was in the posses- 
sion of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; another por- 
trait, that of Admiral Lord Hawke, is at Greenwich 
Hospital. 

In October he is evidently still studying at the 
Royal Academy, and writes that he makes “great 
improvement,” and in December “is awarded a 
medal at the Royal Academy, for a figure he had 
made during the preceding winter. During Sep- 
tember, however, the incredible success of June had 
disappeared, and he writes that he was “much 
straitened in temporal circumstances.” October 
17th records “business slack;” November 28th, 
“temporal things frown exceedingly.” During 
August he had made a journey to Brighton, and 
was away four days, having possibly gone either to 


* execute some commission for a patron or to seek for 


some artistic employment. At this time he painted 
the pictures of the “Bathing Man and Woman” 
that are now at Buckingham Palace. 

On January 14th, 1771, he records his first 
honours from the Royal Academy; but even here 
all was by no means easy sailing. But three months 
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(From a Pastel by Himself, In the Possession of the 
Misses Russell, of Guildford.) 


pass, and on April 18th he speaks of “oppressive 
treatment at the Royal Academy ;” and again, August 
14th, “receives a check from the Royal Academy 
for applying for votes; but he thought,” he tells us, 
“that the custom was so common that it could 
give no offence.” It evidently did give offence, 
however, for on the 27th, at the election, he lost 
his A.R.A.-ship by one vote ! 

In that month we hear that “a nervous disorder 
which had troubled him for several years, and which 
he thought cured, had again attacked him,” and we 
venture to surmise that his 
disappointment at the Aca- 
demy and difficulties in cir- 
cumstances had much to do 
with the return of the dis- 
order. Difficulties were, how- 
ever, beginning to clear; in 
April he says he was “em- 
barrassed,” but on June 10th 
records “ much temporal pros- 
perity,” and in October, “ ex- 
ternals seem to sinile again.” 
In that month he is again 
studying at the Royal Aca- 
demy,and in November “is 
much honoured at the Aca- 
demy, through a performance 
completed,” he says, “to-night, 
26th.” 

The tide had evidently 
not yet turned; prosperity 
was but temporary, and in 
1772 the old difficulties returned. On the last day of 
the year John Wesley paid him a visit, and sat and 
prayed with him in his mental distress, but January 
9th there is the pathetic entry, “I have no money to 
keep myself and family,” and this difficulty brings 
back the nervous disorder, and he says he “is low in 
soul and body,” and again, in July, “all day in trial.” 
During this time his work, entitled “ Elements of 
Painting with Crayons,” had evidently been in pre- 
paration. As a forerunner it was probably preceded 
by a shorter pamphlet on the same subject, as the 
work itself was not issued till 1777, and on March 
4th, 1772, we find from the diary that “he sends his 
pamphlet on crayon-painting to press.” He was 
then giving constant lessons in his favourite art. 
In the November following, on the 3rd instant, a 
brighter page opens for our struggling artist, when 
he was elected A.R.A. With characteristic religious 
simplicity he writes : “I pray God that He would pre- 
vent its being made instrumental to my soul’s injury.” 
Even with the coveted position well in his grasp, 
circumstances were still difficult, and the record con- 
tinues in the minor key throughout the ensuing year. 
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In March he was “ very low in circumstances ; ” 
in October he declares himself “ poor, cannot afford 
a pair of shoes, and expenses are £300 a year.” 
In November “ not a shilling in the house” reads the 
plaintive entry; and then, as a climax, we find in 
the next year, March 31st, 1774, the following words, 





THE AGE OF BLISS. 
(From the Picture by John Russell, R.A.) 


“Nothing but a jail before my eyes.” No wonder, 
then, that we read that, on June 25th, the poor wor- 
ried man “had a fit from over-fatigue and anxiety.” 
Even the distinction so eagerly desired, of mem- 
bership with the Academy, was not an unalloyed 
pleasure. The character of the conversation was 
very far from being to Russell’s taste. He men- 
tions a little while before that “he had been almost 
distracted, Sir Joshua Reynolds having sent me a 
message to desire me to dine at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and, thinking it might appear disrespectful to 
my sovereign and him, being the king’s birthday,” 
he says, “I concluded it right to go, which I did 
without being injured, but got away as soon as 
possible.” His opinion of the artists of the day 





is forcibly expressed in the following note, which 
occurs about the same time: “Spending the evening 
at the Royal Academy, but obliged to leave because 
of their filthy conversation !” 

We are told that in April, 1774, “the Lord re- 
lieved me in a remarkable manner;” and then, 
after an expression of thankfulness, 
follows a gap of years in the diary. 

On November 28th, 1777, he re- 
sumes writing, and tells us that he 
“had returned from a month’s visit to 
Guildford, and was blessed beyond ex- 
pectation in temporal things.” In this 
year his famous book was published 
by Wilkie, of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
It was a quarto, in a wrapper, entitled 
“Elements of Painting with Crayons,” 
and has now become very scarce. Its 
contents are contained in but few 
pages, 1 to 3 and i. to iv. of preface 
and introduction, and 1 to 52 of 
matter; but the subject is treated 
clearly. On the title-page the author 
is declared as A.R.A., and the edition 
to which I have referred is marked 
as the second, the first edition, as 
already shown, having gone to press 
in 1772. In 1778 Russell sojourned 
for three months in Kidderminster, 
and in Shrewsbury. He returned to 
London in April, 1779, “very low;” 
and once more occur those deep minor 
chords of feeling to which I have 
before alluded. “No way to escape,” 
he writes, “but to part with my little 
all, and cast myself naked in some 
country place for bread.” Immediately 
after this despondency the diary briefly 
records—“ received a merciful supply.” 
The year 1780 opens despondently. 
On January Ist he writes, “very 
low in body;” in August, “in indifferent health, 
plagued in business, nothing but trouble—a wife 
and four children, and barrenness of work.” And 
so the story goes on witil the lower depth is 
once more reached, and on September 20th the 
words “deep distress” reveal an inerease of 
trouble. In 1780 the Gordon riots took place, 
and the following entries are of some historical 
importance :— 

“June 14th. The riots and destruction in the 
town have been very great. I have had on one 
night an opportunity of seeing the King’s Prison 
and the Fleet Prison all on fire at one time, and 
the painful circumstance of the guns firing, that I 
knew must kill poor mortals not prepared to die, 
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The firing continued till near three o’clock in the 
morning.” Later on we read: “Since my last 
writing the mobs have been violent indeed. I saw, 
in the first place, the pulling-down and burning of 
the house of Justice Hyde, near Leicester Fields. 
The rioters afterwards set off to destroy Newgate, 
which they burnt the next day. I saw the King’s 
Bench Prison burning from the top of a house in 


this made all the difference in his life. Just before 
he had been bemoaning “misery of every sort, no 
prospect of business.” But now things have changed. 
In 1784 “circumstances,” he writes, “were much 
improved ;” his income was nearly £600 a year; but 


during this time of prosperity the diary reveals little 


else than religious disquisition. 
He was away four months at Oxford and Blen- 





RURAL EMPLOYMENT. 


(From the Picture by John Russell, R.A.) 


the Strand. From my windows saw Mr. Langdale’s 
houses burning in Holborn, and others on fire, and 
was insulted in my own house by the mob, who 
rapped at the door for money, and forced me to 
illuminate like all the neighbours.” 

It is said that Russell’s illumination consisted 
in his waving his painting lamp out of the window 
to and fro. The records that follow show that the 
tide, however, had now turned. Despondency is 
changed to joy, and we read no more of the painful 
struggles for a bare subsistence. On January 7th, 
1781, the death of a cousin (Sharp) gave him a 
small freehold estate in Dorking, and the income of 


hein, and in 1785 he was “ full of business,” and in 
1786 “still blessed in temporals.” And then for 
three years we are left in ignorance of his doings. 
During this time, however, he became one of the 
select circle of Royal Academicians. 

On July 19th, 1789, he writes: “I have now been 
received as an Academician and king’s painter,” and 
quaintly adds: “In outward things the goodness 
of the Lord has been very great. Though large my 
family, I have been able to support them with plenty. 
My income is above £1,000 per annum, and probably 
on the increase.” At that time he was residing 
at 21, Newman Street, Oxford Street, and he was 
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appointed portrait-painter in crayons both to George 
III. and to the Prince of Wales, and as such 
Russell was now at the zenith of his position. His 
religious convictions were at this time stronger than 
ever, and his habit of discussing religious views with 
all his “sitters” often got him and his family into 
quarrels and strife. He was, however, serenely un- 
conscious of any guilt of outrecuidance. His religion 
was part of his life, and so devoted to it was he that 
he had been known to sit up all night ina chair to 
avoid missing the early sacrament on the Sunday 
morning. Notwithstanding this, he was by no means a 
doleful ian in his latter years, but extremely bright 
and genial, enjoying a romp with his children or any 
other bit of fun. In 1789 he made a protracted 
family tour in Yorkshire, and again visited Hallam- 
shire in 1801 and 1802, making a large number of 
sketches, and many portraits of the leading people 
of the district. At this period he says he was “ full 
of business all the year.” On September Ist, 1801, 
he caught his forefinger in a steel trap, and was 
much hurt, and this brought to a temporary and 
somewhat abrupt close his artistic labours. He 
was at that time, he says, “in a very low state of 
health, and in the October of that year had nearly 
fainted in church.” 

The last entry in the diary is dated January 4th, 
1802, and merely records the information that he is 
starting on another journey in Yorkshire. In 1803 
he was taken seriously ill with cholera, and continued 
for a long time in a prostrate condition of fever, and 
eventually died at a house in Storey Street, Hull, on 
April 20th or 21st, 1806, in his sixty-fourth year. 
He was interred in Holy Trinity Church in that 
town, in the middle aisle of the choir, and a tablet 
was erected to his memory, which, however, is now 
covered by the wooden floor of the choir stalls. 

Mrs. Russell survived him several years, and 
died on November 6th, 1816. His eldest son, John 
William, was always a great trouble to him; he 
calls him a “poor, depraved youth.” After a short 
apprenticeship to a Mr. Colon, “who could not keep 
him,” he went to Jamaica in the Willy Wood Com- 
pany’s affairs. Beyond a short letter from thence, 
nothing more was ever heard of him. The second, 
third, fourth, and fifth children died in infancy. 
The eleventh child, William (born November 25th, 
1782), was educated as an artist, and early showed 
possession of the family talent. He exhibited eight 
pictures in the Royal Academy 1805-9. He after- 
wards forsook the profession, took holy orders, and 
became Rector of Shepperton, where he remained 
for fifty years, and died September 14th, 1879. 
One of his children, William Henry Russell, still 
resides at Highgate. 

The Academician’s other children were Henrietta, 


Jane, Samuel, Ann, Maria, and Thomas, the latter of 
whom married Maria Hendry, and whose descendants 
are the present representatives of the family of the 
Academician. They are Samuel, Jane, John, Hannah, 
Anna, and Thomas of Barnstaple, whose son, Herbert 
Russell, Esq., of Wandsworth, owns the great picture 
of “Tom and his Pigeons.” (See p. 73.) “Tom” 
was the artist’s youngest son. 

Russell’s pictures bear a relationship to those of 
Rosalba and Cotes, but have a more rapid and 
dashing force about them. The colouring is occa- 
sionally florid, but the details are always exquisitely 
treated, the flesh-work very delicate, showing dainty 
modelling, the portraiture admirable and life-like. 
He had a happy knack of making his portraits in- 
teresting, even to strangers who had never beheld 
the originals. He was hardly content with making 
heads only that were likenesses, but studied 
the hands and arms of his sitters, and by deli- 
cate, sympathetic treatment produced much ex- 
pression from his pencil when delineating those 
minor details of the portrait. His style was ap- 
parently influenced by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for 
whose personal character he bore a high respect, and 
a touch of the mannerism of that famous artist has 
been judiciously pointed out by a member of his 
family, in the abnormally narrow, sly eyes and 
“pointed” mouths of female heads representing 
fancy characters. This may be especially noticed in 
“The Fortune-teller,” now at Todmorden. In order 
to be a perfect artist, Russell never overlooked the 
study of anatomy, but so desirous was he of avoid- 
ing a pedantic display of it that, in cautioning 
younger artists, his words often were: “Learn 
anatomy thoroughly, and then forget all about it.” 

To his credit it must be stated that, from 
stern religious conviction, he steadfastly set his 
face against the institution of “Show Sunday.” 
He so thoroughly impressed his views upon his 
black footman, Peter, that the man declined even 
to tell his master that the Prince Regent and a 
foreign ambassador waited to inspect the works in 
his studio. Time and dust have, unfortunately, 
destroyed very many of his pictures, but those 
that still remain are excellent examples of his 
beautiful art. 

The picture reproduced as the frontispiece is 
supposed to be the portrait of Miss Jane Faden, the 
artist’s wife’s sister. The owner of this beautiful 
work is Henry Webb, Esq., of Wimbledon, to whom 
I am indebted for permission to publish it. The 
owners of the pictures reproduced on pp. 76 and 
77, “The Age of Bliss” and “Rural Employment,” 
are unknown, and I should be glad to have any in- 
formation concerning them, or any other pictures by 
John Russell, as I am preparing a list of his works. 
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ARTISTIC HOMES. 


HOUSE ARCHITECTURE: 


EXTERIOR. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


HERE is no doubt that a considerable improve- 
ment in English house architecture has been 
made within the last twenty years. In an advanced 
stage of civilisation the average level of attainment 


contemporary work for the finest instances of modern 
domestic architecture—which makes any attempt to 
criticise it a somewhat invidious affair. However, 
my business is less with criticism than with sug- 
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KINMEL PARK, 


(The late W. Eden Nesjfield, Architect. 


appears to remain more or less constant, though the 
particular details used vary according to the taste 
of the time. Thirty years ago a sort of Gothic 
was the fashion; since then various libels on the 
architecture of the eighteenth century and _profli- 
gate attempts at the style of Louis Seize have suc- 
ceeded each other with startling rapidity ; but, as for 
any skill in the manipulation of these details, there 
is little to choose between the average level of one 
fashion and of another. With the best work, how- 
ever, it is different. So far as one can appraise these 
things, the best architecture of one period is dis- 
tinctly better or worse than the best architecture of 
another; and the work done recently by the ablest 
English architects, such as Mr. Shaw or Mr. Philip 
Webb, is certainly better than any that has been 
done for many generations in England. It is this 
very fact—the fact that one would have to look in 


Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 


gestions as to the point of view from which house- 
building ought to be considered. 

Charles Lamb did art a real service when he 
wrote his little essay on the sanity of genius. It 
has been the fashion with certain critics, perhaps bond 
Jide, and with certain architects who ought to know 
better, to assume that an architect who considers 
architecture an art, who takes what the public, 
with delightful confusion of ideas, call “the esthetic 
line,” is necessarily an unreasonable and unpractical 
person, full of fads and crotchets, and negligent of 
the points that go to the real comfort of the house. 
This is an insidious libel, which simply inverts the 
facts of the case. The basis of architecture is 
good planning and sound construction. Now, of 
all the architects that have practised in England 
for the last two generations, it is precisely those 
men who are pre-eminently artists who have striven 
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HOUSE AT HARROW. 


(Edward S. Prior, Architect. 


for simple planning and reasonable construction. It 
is these men who have done away with the dreary, 
ill-lit corridor and the dull, umhomely room, and who 
have pitched overboard the meaningless detail and 
wasteful construction of forty years ago. It is their 
example which has recalled attention to the simple 
principle that a house is built to be lived in, and 
that, as it is built in England, and not in France, 
Germany, or Italy, it is probable that the English 
tradition is the safest guide to follow. The better 
the architecture, the more simple and logical it will 
be found, and the fact that a straightforward plan is 
difficult to design accounts for its rarity in inferior 
work. Anyone can tack one room on to another, and 
tie them loosely together with long irregular passages ; 
the problem is to get all this within the compass 
of a reasonable plan. The best house-architects 
are strongest in their plans, and at least the days 
are past when a distinguished architect could plan 
all his rooms crooked, and run his pointed windows 
into his ceilings, out of very cussedness of false 
medievalism. 

The first point to be considered is, of course, the 
plan. In the actual process of designing a house, the 
plan cannot be separated from the elevation and 
sections; the architect’s mind keeps playing back- 
wards and forwards from the one to the other, so 
that the building grows up in his mind as an organic 


Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 


whole. To put it in other terms, while he is at work 
on the plan, he is constantly considering the effect 
of his plan on his elevation, and vice versd. The 
results of this work are duly displayed in plan, 
elevation, and section; and this, no doubt, leads to 
the false impression in the lay mind that the plan 
and elevetion can be considered apart, and are not 
in necessary relation to each other. 

As the plan is embodied in the elevation and 
sections—that is, in the actual walls of the building, 
the two must be considered together in practice. 
With this provision, there are one or two matters 
which more particularly concern the plan. The 
main points to aim at are simplicity and com- 
pactness of arrangement, and plenty of light. A 
long, crooked passage, with constant changes of level, 
may be very romantic, and admirably adapted to the 
habits of the “Decameron,” but with the hurry of 
the modern household and the unadroitness of the 
domestic servant, it means cold dishes and disasters 
with crockery, and general discomfort and ill-temper. 
There has been a tendency lately to overdo the queer 
corner and the curious passage. I have a book 
before me, sent out by a well-known firm of fur- 
nishers, in which there are half-a-dozen or more 
designs for ingle-nooks and bays and recesses, which 
do not result from any necessity of the plan, but 
are placed at random with no particular object but 
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that of looking queer. The real old ingle is quite 
delightful, with its great cambered oak-beam across 
the opening, fourteen feet wide or more, and its 
red-brick floors, and the old muzzle-loader over the 
chimneypiece, and the little lead-glazed lattice with 
its dimity curtain; but how far away from this is 
the affectation of a modern ingle-nook, with its 
aggressive grate and mechanically stamped paper 
frieze and frillings of “art-fabries!” If you are 
going to have an ingle-nook, at least keep it plain 
and solid and comfortable, and have a hearth before 
which you can stretch your legs, and a fireplace big 
enough to burn a reasonable, good oak log. So, too, 
with the passages; let them be wide enough for two 
people to pass, and light enough to prevent their 
_ falling into each other’s arms. 

In country houses the position of the sitting- 
room is usually determined by the aspect, and in 
a house of any pretension there is sure to be 
a good-sized hall and an ample staircase ; but 
the hall is worth a sacrifice even in smaller houses. 
The first impression you form of a house is very 
often the last, and your first impression is formed 
in the hall. It is not in the least necessary 
that it should be two storeys high. Some of the 
most charming little halls in seventeenth-century 
and modern work are long, low rooms, sweet and 


homely to live in, places never haunted by the ennui 


of magnificent dreariness. For a moderate house the 


one storey hall is rather an advantage, because it 
practically gives another sitting-room ; and in quite 
small country houses, such as those that are used, 
say, for summer holidays, why not return to the plan 
of the yeoman’s house of the sixteenth century and 
earlier, when one great hall was the general living- 
room, and at one end were the kitchen and offices 
and the servants’ rooms, and at the other the solar 
and the rooms of the master and his family? <A 
house costing less than a thousand pounds could 
then have room enough for a billiard-table or a 
dance, such as would be quite impossible in the 
stuffy, respectable house up the village built by the 
squire when he came of age. The reason for such 
a room would not be mere picturesqueness, but its 
manifold uses, its essential reasonableness; and the 
same reasonableness would not be afraid of the 
plainest work: of showing the rafters or the ceiling 
joists, or of lining the back of the fireplace with 
honest red brick. In town houses, the question of 
plan is much more complicated, because the area is 
limited; but, if there is a fair frontage, a hall can 
easily be contrived, and if the site is narrow and 
deep, a good hall and staircase can be formed at the 
back of the front-room, with a passage under the 
half-landing to the dining-room beyond. If there is 
not depth enough, it would be better to give up one 
of the ground-floor rooms for a hall and a decent 
staircase ; anything would be better than the ordinary 














MORDEN GRANGE, BLACKHEATH. 


(John Belcher, Architect. 


Drawn by Reginald Blomfeld.) 
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London plan of a passage opening on to the stair- 
case, with the dining-room and study, or one or two 
feeble little rooms at the side. In dealing with in- 
ternal architecture, I shall have to return to the 
plan again, and more particularly to the plans of 
town houses, but I may mention as an admirable 
arrangement for a rather large house the plan of a 
house in Bloomsbury Square, built about 1790, and 
once occupied by Isaac D’Israeli.. Here you enter by 
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A DOORWAY, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


(R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Architect. Drawn by R. Blomfield.) 
a wide passage, under an archway into a square hall 
which occupies the centre third of the plan, lighted 
from a sky-light at the top of the house. A wide 
staircase runs round three sides, and brings up on a 
broad landing to each floor. On one side of the 
staircase a narrow passage, with lights from the 
stairs, communicates between the back and front 
rooms, so that you can command the stairs and 
escape unwelcome visitors. This plan, however, re- 
quires a good deal of room, and would be ridiculous 
on a small scale. 

In houses with any grounds about them, the work 
of the designer should not be limited to the house- 


plan only. The approach to the house, the forecourt, 
the terrace to the gardens, and the general design of 
the gardens themselves, should all form parts of one 
consecutive scheme ; and till the landscape-gardener 
arose in his might they always were so designed. 
The late George Devey and W. E. Nesfield revived 
this practice with conspicuous success; as, for in- 
stance, at Hall Place, near Tunbridge, and Combe 
Warren, near Kingston, by Devey (see p. 85), and 
the great house and gardens designed by Nesfield at 
Kinmel Park (see p. 79). Serious design for the 
grounds and garden is quite as necessary for small 
houses as for large; and as to the expense, the 
numerous experiments in beds and embankments 
usually made by the master and his gardener are 
likely to cost at least as much as the initial expense 
of a good design systematically carried out. 

Given your plan, the elevation follows more or 
less as a logical necessity; at least, the plan almost 
inevitably suggests one treatment rather than another. 
As to the actual style of the building, reasonableness 
is the one condition necessary. Whatever our in- 
dividual preferences, we live too late in the world 
to say dogmatically that one style is better than 
another. The important point is what use we make 
of our style, whatever it is. In other words, the im- 
portant point is the strength of our own individuality. 
A generation or so ago there was much debate among 
architects as to “styles,” and the contention was hot 
between them as to the relative merits of Gothic and 
Classic ; but the beautiful work done by one or two 
men in a style that could not be labelled either one 
or the other, because it was pure individuality, has 
shown the futility of all this sort of discussion. 
Another delusion very much in favour and often re- 
ferred to in professional lectures, was the possibility 
of a new style altogether, something which should go 
clean away from anything that had ever been done 
before; something which, as the phrase ran, was to 
arise out of the exigencies of the time—some hideous 
nightmare of cast-iron and terra-cotta, perhaps. In 
point of fact, all architecture is modified by the 
exigencies of the time; it takes its character from 
individual necessities, and most of all from the idio- 
synerasy of the architect, but to ask nowadays for 
a new architecture such as has never existed before 
is to ask for something grotesque and impossible, 
much as if one were to ask a poet to invent a new set 
of words. The exceeding skill of modern engineering, 
on the one hand, and a sort of inverted progressive- 
ness, the false liberalism which is afraid of being out of 
touch with the times, on the other, have thrust out of 
sight the principle that architecture is a traditional 
art, and that, though its grammar and language are 
determined by tradition, there is as much scope for 
originality in the use of that language as there is 
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for a poet in the use of modern English. Anyone 
who wishes to satisfy himself about the terrible re- 
sults of a “new style” has only to look at Plate 36 
in the second volume of Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Lectures 
on Architecture,” where he will find a house-front of 
white tiles, with light-blue borders, held in position 
by thin strips of cast-iron framing ; and if he thinks 
that architecture, he had better get an engineer to 
design him his house. This delusion is also passing 


away into the limbo where the battle of the styles 


quaint and picturesque; if he is not, it will be bizarre 
and atrociously vulgar. In any case it is not archi- 
tecture, which is an art, not of imitation but creation. 

If, then, there is now no one style in which every 
one works as a matter of course, and a totally new 
style is out of the question, and a literal reproduction 
of old work is pedantic, and a patchwork of multifa- 
rious details is not architecture, how should one set 
to work with the elevation of a house? The answer 
is simple, though most difficult to follow. The designer 














COTTAGE AT FORTINGAEL, PERTHSHIRE, 


(The late J. H. Maclaren, Architect. 


already peacefully reposes; but two other pitfalls now 
lie in wait for the unwary—archeology and sketch- 
book architecture. Archzeological architecture is the 
more respectable sin of the two. It is at least based 
on research and conscientious study, and where, as in 
the case of one of our most distinguished and scho- 
larly architects, it is handled with full knowledge 
and absolute taste, the results are very beautiful. But 
such a case is an exception, and in ordinary hands 
this kind of architecture is pedantic and tedious. 
Cusps and crockets and tracery are all very well in 
fifteenth-century work, but not in the work of to-day. 
The flowers still grow in the fields, and one would 
exchange a whole hall full of tracery for a bough of 
roses finely designed and carved. Sketch-book axchi- 
tecture has been the fashion for some little time. 
An architect goes to France, Holland, Germany, or 
wherever it may be, and fills his note-book with 
sketches of all sorts of detail which take his fancy, 
and incontinently reproduces them whole in his 
next house-front. If he is clever, the house may be 


Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 


should think for himself, instead of copying others, 
and the house-builder, instead of darkening counsel 
with irrelevant suggestions, might recollect that the 
business of a designer is to think for himsel?, and that 
it is expressly for this that he isemployed. The plan 
will determine the main grouping of the building, 
and its treatment in detail will depend on the con- 
ditions of the site, the size, and intention of the house, 
and on the fancy of the owner himself. For instance, 
if the rooms are to be long and low, casement windows 
and lead-glazing will probably be best. If they are 
to be high, you would have tall sash-windows, with 
panes and proportions such as are seen in Wren’s 
magnificent buildings at Hampton Court, or in many 
an eighteenth-century house in England. The one im- 
possible form of glazing in architecture is plate-glass 
—an invention which, considered artistically, ranks 
with the discovery of aniline dyes; and the reason 
is, that every plate-glass window makes a cavernous 
blank in the wall-surface, instead of carrying the eye 
across, and preserving the breadth of effect. 
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When the character of the windows is determined, 
the other details follow, such as pilasters and cornices, 
or gables and barge-boards, and the ruling principle 
again should be reasonableness, and the points to aim 
at simplicity and proportion. These were the es- 
sential characteristics of English domestic architec- 
ture throughout its long descent from Inigo Jones to 
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weather-boarding of many a river-mill, owe their 
charm, not to elaborate detail, but rather to its 
absence, and the singular happiness of their un- 
affected grouping, Buildings such as these show 
the beauty of simple material: bricks or weather- 
tiles, plain boarding, or thatch, and one of the most 
valuable results of the recent development of house- 

architecture has been to show that all 
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materials except iron and terra-cotta 
are good, if properly handled, and 
that architecture is not dependent on 
purple and fine linen, but will even 
condescend to plaster, whitewash, and 
thatch. Thatch, more particularly 
if done with reeds, is warm, durable, 
and pleasant to look at; the only 
difficulty is that skilled thatchers 
are becoming very hard to find. The 
illustration of a cottage on p. 83, de- 
signed by the late Mr. J. H. Maclaren, 
shows how much may be done with 
these simple materials: There is no 
need to dwell on the possibilities of 
tiles and half-timber work. When 
their use in England was reintro- 
duced by Mr. Shaw and the late W. E. 
Z Nesfield, something like a revolution 
occurred in house-architecture. But 
since that date they have been so 
vulgarised by speculative builders 
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tact and self-restraint are necessary 
for their use. In regard to brick- 
work, if you want it to look its 
very worst, use black-pointing and 
machine-moulded bricks. The latter 
never run true, and, owing to the 
difficulty of getting the template 
exact, even if the original section was 











PART OF BEAUMONT COLLEGE, WINDSOR. 
(John Bentley, Architect. Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 
Chambers, which made it equal, and in some ways 
superior, to the architecture of any other country in 
Europe. No amount of stringcourses and pilasters 
will make a house look dignified and lovable, unless 
they are handled with reserve and a clear sense of 
proportion; least of all is any quality to be got out 
of heterogeneous details taken from other countries, 
and, so to say, plastered on to the face of the 
building. Obvious picturesqueness is rather tedious 


than not, and ends by being a nuisance to live with; 
the buildings which are really picturesque, and 
always delightful, seem to be so as if by accident. The 
great sweeping roof of a Sussex barn, the hop-oasts 
of a Kentish homestead, or the red-tiled gables and 


a good one, the moulding is sure to 

have lost any refinement it ever had, 

when the bricks are turned out of 
the mould. As for black-pointing, it is as bad 
as the use of blue Welsh slates, or rather worse, 
for black-pointing is no cheaper than white, and 
it is not only ugly itself but it destroys all 
the beauty of the bricks. And, again, there is 
no inherent beauty in a thin joint rather than in 
a thick. Some of the most beautiful brickwork I 
ever saw, at Perpignan, was composed of thin bricks, 
about an inch and a quarter thick, with joints an 
inch wide. If the mortar is good, wide joints make 
excellent work, and, where the wall space is large 
enough, they give a texture never possible with fine- 
jointed brickwork. Good workmanship is one thing, 
and mechanical finish another, and, provided the 
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walls are solidly and honestly built, the laborious 
smoothness of much modern brickwork is a direct 
loss to the general effect of the building. The fine- 
rubbed brickwork, generally called gauged work, has 
simply been squandered lately. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries it was used for special 
features, such as the entrance bay of a facade, and its 
richness was enhanced by the 


have absolutely none : as, for instance, the house in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, by Mr. Philip Webb, one of the 
most original and masterly house-fronts in London. 
If, however, you are going to have carving, the en- 
trance doorway is worth dwelling on ; or a great frieze 
high up on the building is a good place for the seulp- 
tor. The entrance doorway of a house in South Ken- 





plain work on either side ; but 
if the entire front from top 
to bottom is faced with gauged 
work, its value as a choice ma- ~ es 
terial is gone. The same fault q > Co SE 
of exuberance is shown in 6 i 
sarving ; the streets of London 
which have been rebuilt in the 
last few years abound in quite 
abominable carving. Instead 
of concentrating their carving 
on one special point of import- 
ance, and taking pains to en- 
sure that the carving is good 
as far as it goes, the designers 
of those houses have spread 
their carving all over the front, 
and the impression that re- 
sults is that of a confused 
mass of contradictory detail, 
and a feeling that, for any 
reason one sees, the carving 
might just as well continue 
indefinitely up and down the 
street, till checked by the 
nearest. advertisement hoard- 


ing. 








What is even worse than 





this is the recent fashion of 
covering large spaces of wall 














with an embroidery of terra- 
cotta ornament, fit only for 
a wedding-cake. Terra-cotta 
is delightful enough when 
used as a material for modelling, and worked 
upon by the artist himself, as, for instance, in the 
Tanagra figures, or the plaques of the Della Robbias, 
or the exquisite work of Clodion; but applied to 
architecture, and more particularly in England, it is 
simply repulsive to look upon, because it never ac- 
quires any texture from time, and its joits are 
seldom true and its finish is entirely mechanical. 
It might possibly be used in great plain masses, but 
its constant employment for the mechanical repetition 
of ornament is only another instance of the disastrous 
effect of commercialism applied to art. It is quite pos- 
sible to do a very fine piece of architecture without 
any carving at all. Some of the best-designed facades 


(The late George Devey, Architect. 


GARDEN WALK, COMBE WARREN, 


Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 


sington, designed by Mr. Shaw (see p. 82), is a fine ex- 
ample of modern architectural carving. Figure-work 
is best avoided, unless you can afford a really good 
sculptor. But there are at this moment in England 
a dozen sculptors or more who understand how to 
handle the figure in architecture with a skill and 
knowledge hitherto undreamt of in England. 

Here, then, in the elevation, we come back to the 
same principle of simplicity and self-restraint which 
was advocated for the plan. Any quantity of clever 
work, of elaborate ornament, of ambitious picturesque- 
ness is turned out nowadays, but this work has no 
enduring individuality, and it has not the rare 
quality of distinction. 
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TWO WINTER 





EXHIBITIONS. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
ARIETY is this winter the characteristic of 
the show at the Institute: inequality is what 
strikes one the most at the ‘British Artists” in 


still too formidable array of the superfluous and the 
effete, of the mediocre, of the drearily respectable. 
But we may pass them by. We will consider only 
such work—and of that, indeed, only a portion— 





THE MURKY TYNE. 
(From the Painting by T. B. Hardy. In the Exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists.) 


Suffolk Street. Both bodies are tolerant, but they 
are of a different age; the Institute, founded within 
the last few years, is not as yet burdened with the 
survival of the unfittest, while the British Artists, 
established how long ago I cannot calculate, does, 
indeed, suffer perceptibly in a generation in which 
only young men die. Hence there is present in Suffolk 
Street, along with the works of the most modern, a 


as witnesses either to an individual vision or to an 
accomplished technique. 

And I must be suffered to say that there is some- 
thing of both—nay, more, that there is both in an 
increasing measure—in the contributions which the 
President, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, makes to the picture 
shows of each passing season. I prefer the method 
of Mr. Wyke Bayliss in oil to his method in water- 
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colour; and I believe that his “Interior of the 
Duomo at Florence ”—his dignified yet comprehen- 
sive vision of that jewelled yet austere temple— 
is the best of such pictures as he sends to the 
present winter’s gathering. In Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s 
handling there is a gradual but certain improvement 
—he has, to a great extent, lost mannerism, while he 
has not lost individuality. Thus is the sympathetic 
artist the better enabled to do justice 
to conceptions which have always been 
dignified ; thus does he become surer 
of a place which shall be his only. 
Unequal as the works may be in 
actual achievement, the unprejudiced 
critic, who has cast from about him 
the chains of a particular school, 
would class probably together, as 
among the few really memorable 
things in Suffolk Street, “The King- 
doms of the Sun,” by Mr. Edwin 
Ellis, the “ Sundown,” by Mr. Nelson 
Dawson, and the “Study” of Mr. 
Charles Marshall. Mr. Edwin Ellis 
has been wont to be too continuously 
sensational and dexterous, nor has he 
on the present occasion omitted to be 
striking. His seascape is, indeed, in- 
complete: its execution, it may be, is 
arrested too soon; but at least there 
is unity; at least there is sponta- 
neity—he has had a pleasure in the 
draina of the heavens, in the pageant 
of the skies. Mr. Nelson Dawson is 
much more subtle. Over the sap- 
phire blue of one knows not what 
leagues of the Atlantic or of the Bay 
of Biscay, there is diffused the warmth 
of some glowing sunset. Nothing 
happens in the picture but changes 
of colour and light. No craft moves 
on the waters, but there is the in- 
terest of the measureless breadth of 
sea and sky. Very modest is Mr. Charles Mar- 
shall in calling his work “A Study.” The model 
has so much character; not only is her type 
fine, but her gesture is dramatic: a masculine 
piece of drawing; an unflinching piece of flesh- 
painting — not, indeed, very elaborate, but how 
suggestive and how strong! Mr. Dudley Hardy, 
Mr. A. W. Weedon, Mr. Arnold Priestman, Mr. 
Nisbet, Mr. Frederick Jackson—these all, in oil or 
in water-colour, interest us with accomplished work. 
Each of these men, in his different methods, is of 
the newer school; each—unless it be Mr. Weedon, 
who is not less agreeable than the others and 
who is influenced more directly than they are by 





(From the Painting by Sheridan Knowles. 
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the reticent masters of our elder art. Mr. Comyns 
Carr once wrote of Mr. Herkomer that his art was 
“experimental.” The word describes precisely the 
often fascinating, the rarely quite accomplished, 
efforts of Mr. Yglesias, whose “ Rectory Garden in 
Cambridgeshire” attests yet again his unresting 
endeavour to see the world in nobody’s way but 
his own. 


CHERRIES. 


In the Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
British Artists.) 


INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS, 

At the Institute of Painters in Oil there is a 
greater amount of technical excellence than at the 
British Artists, and there is hardly any limit to the 
variety of aim and of method; but neither at the 
one place nor at the other do we find ourselves in 
presence of any single canvas which will take hold 
upon the public mind—which all the world will re- 
member. Sir James Linton’s “Jessica”—the rich and 
flexible brunette, scarcely a Jewess, yet warmed by 
sunlight more opulent than any that an English 
summer can know—is, after all, but one more ad- 
dition to the gallery of beauties, warm and healthy 
and superbly habited, which the President of the 
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Institute has for many years been creating. In like long recognised and admired, yet certain, as I know, to 
manner Mr. Edwin Hayes’s “French Fishing Boats,” be admired the more as time goes on—so very sterling, 











THE KINGDOMS OF THE SUN. 
(From the Painting by Edwin Ellis. In the Exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists.) 


riding upon the big grey waves that beat around the so wholly free from the meretricious, so rightly vivid 
island of Guernsey, is but another instance of a skill is this painter’s art. Mr. Wimperis, too, who, I think, 











TOO LATE! 
(From the Painting by W. H. Pike. In the Eahibition of the Royal Society of British Artists.) 
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FIRE FANCIES. 


(From the Painting by Arthur Hacker. In the Exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours. Engraved by Jonnard.) 
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like Sir James Linton, is seen really best in water- 
colour, does but add one or two strong things, in 
the familiar manner, to that which he has given us 
already. Mr. Adrian Stokes is disappointing, and 
this through no failure of power, but merely because 
he has contented himself with a contribution too 
insignificant and ill-considered. An artist of distinc- 
tion, of refinement, of serious purpose, he should be 
represented well, or be unrepresented. Mr. David 
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Autumn” in some limited acre of an orchard in 
France. He is very refined and delicate. So, too, 
is Mr. Alfred East in yet another picture of a tongue 
of meadow-land watered by a stream of the Mid- 
lands—field and willow, reeds of the foreground, 
autumnal trees and square church-tower of the middle 
distance, veiled very lightly in those morning mists 
which are gathered up while we look. (See p. 93.) 
Very refined and observant, too, is Mr. Claude Hayes 





STRUGGLING LIGHT. 


(From the Painting by H. Hughes-Stanton. 


Murray, too—whose productions are varied and 
oftentimes capable—limits himself to the offering 
of an unimportant canvas. Happily, Mr. Aumonier, 
Mr. Alfred East, and Mr. Alexander Harrison 
have work which is not far from their best. 
Mr. Aumonier calls his picture “ Harting, Sussex.” 
The particular place may be treated freely or may be 
drawn exactly as it is; what is of greater interest is 
that in this charming instance of his reticent and 
simple art Mr. Aumonier has given us the abstract 
and brief chronicle of the country of the Downs, 
with its low, sweeping hillsides, its scooped-out 
valleys, the soothing rhythm of its long lines. Mr. 
Alexander Harrison, in a picture shown, I believe, 
already in the Champ de Mars, paints the “ Misty 


In the Echibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours.) 


in “A Moonrise,” which is thus far among the 
pleasantest of his achievements. But it is time 
to speak of the figure-painters. 

Mr. Haynes Williams paints gracefully, after 
his recent fashion, an incident in a honeymoon of 
some seventy years ago. When a man has leave to 
worship, and a woman knows herself admired, free 
play has been accorded to the instincts of both. 
Mr. Watson Nicol, in his chief work, masses gor- 
geous colour, and tells a story with more of breadth 
than of subtlety ; but in “ Assets Nil”—a roysterer 
with empty pockets and an unpaid reckoning—he 
is in the main humorous. It may be, as Mr. Tom 
Graham says, as the motto of his picture, that “ two 
heads are better than one:” we will, in any case, 
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receive charitably his presentation of both. If his 
types are in the present case uninteresting, his work 
is, at all events, spirited. Mr. Bull, in “ Latest News,” 
eschews beauty and seeks for character. He finds it 
strongly marked, 
of course, in a 
type of the North. 
Now it is beauty 
alone—the realis- 
tic beauty of the 
admirable model 
in Mr. St. George 
Hare’s “ Psyche ” 
—that attracts 
one to a picture 
in which the my- 
thological ele- 
ment counts for 
but little. In a 
dramatic canvas 
—yetoneof which 
the interest is 
mainly _ pictorial 
—Mr. James 
Clark suggests 
that between 
Leah and Rachel 
the relations 
were somewhat 
strained. Mr. Ar- 
thur Hacker, with 
a young girl’s fig- 
ure as the chief 
interest of his 
foreground, deals 
with the conflict 
of artificial light 
in a narrow cham- 
ber. (See p. 89.) 
By Mr. Weguelin, 
Mr. Morton, and 
Miss Henrietta 
Rae there are more or less ideal figures, with acces- 
sories that are luxurious in colour, line, or texture. 
But as regards, at all events, the first two of these 
three just-named painters, it must be said that they 
have not put forth their full strength—that they have 
but given us a taste of their qualities. Among the 
scanty array of professed portraiture, one may note 
two pictures. First, there is Mr. Mouat Loudan’s “Iva” 


(From the Painting by Henrietta Rae. 





MEMORIES. 


In the Exhibition of the Institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours.) 


—which owes something to Mr. Whistler, and some- 
thing, too, to that insignificant Spaniard whom Mr. 
Whistler occasionally tolerates. Velasquez, it ap- 
pears; has not been great for nothing. And, secondly, 
there is Mr. Frank 
Topham’s portrait 
of Dr. Gilbart 
Smith in an atti- 
tude of mental 
undress, with the 
eternal cigarette, 
if I remember 
rightly—not dis- 
pleased with him- 
self in any case, 
but easily genial 
and almost ob- 
trusively modern. 

From _figure- 
work—very much 
of which is health- 
ily enterprising, 
very little of 
which is tho- 
roughly accom- 
plished — one 
turns sometimes 
with satisfaction 
to the more mo- 
dest struggle with 
the difficulties of 
“still-life ’— 
turns, for in- 
stance, to Mr. 
Swingler’s _—de- 
lightful presenta- 
tion of a lan- 
gouste, blocked in 
with ice—* pour 
rafraichir ”—and 
surrounded — by 
cut lemons and 
huttres de Marennes—or turns to the flower-pieces, 
in which, with a freedom that, save in his sketches, 
was hardly Van Huysum’s, M. Fantin Latour arrests 
the form and hue of the roses trémieres, and paints at 
once the splendour and the fragility of the flower 
that is made exquisite by the showers and stnshine 
of redundant summer 





“June’s perfect rose, that crowns the splendid year.” 
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BOOK-EDGE DECORATION. 


By S. T. PRIDEAUX. 


F the minor details of bookbinding there is no 
one that used to meet with more attention and 

that is now more neglected than the ornamentation 
of the edges. I propose to give a short account in 
this paper of the dif- 
ferent ways by which 
beauty was given to the 
edges of books in for- 
mer times, and to de- 
scribe the processes, so 
that those who care 
about such things, and 
do not grudge the binder 
the extra expense, may 
revive what is now al- 
most a lost art —if 
“art” is not too ambi- 
tious a word for what 


is comparatively so 
small a matter. 

The old modes of 
edge decoration were 
nearly always gilt-edge 
decoration—that is to 
say, the edges were 


mostly gilt either be- 
fore or after the appli- 
cation of the ornament 
—and may be roughly 
divided into three 
classes :—First, what is 
now known under the 
various names of gild- 
ing & Pantique, “ tooled” 
or gauffered edges ; se- 
cond, gilding on mar- 
bled, painted, or coloured edges ; and third, gilding 
on landscapes. Each of the two first classes includes 
different varieties of the same process. 

The first had its rise in France in the reign of 
Louis XII., and was reserved for important works 
mostly destined for the king. Ornaments, arms, and 
the devices of the sovereign were impressed upon 
the edges, and this refinement of book luxury was 
then known as “antiquer sur tranches,” though its 
more modern title is “ciselure sur tranches.” Nearly 
all the books in the original binding of the sixteenth 
century are so ornamented. According to M. Gruel 
the most ancient book known to be so “tooled ” is 
a Recueil de Pieces latines et grecques, published by 





(From a Volume in the British 
Museum.) 





Francois Tissard, and printed at Paris by Gilles de 
Concourt about 1507. It is an octavo volume bound 
with the arms and emblems of Louis XII., and the 
conventionalised floral design on the edges is entirely 
worked by hand. It is in the Bibliotheque Mazarine. 

Our own national library possesses many speci- 
mens of this kind of work, and if there are none of 
equal importance to the above, there are many of 
charming design and of a style especially appropriate 
to the limitations of the subject. Of such the illus- 
trations on this and the opposite page may be taken 
as typical ; the books are all in the British Museum, 
but as they are not of great importance, the titles 
are not given here. 

The process by which designs of this class are 
executed is very simple, though to make complete 
designs for circumscribed spaces, like those shown in 





(From a Volume in the British Museum.) 


the illustrations, requires the workman to be an 
artist. After the edge is gilt in the ordinary way, a 
coat of size is lightly passed over it. When dry, the 
edge is slightly rubbed with palm oil to make the gold 
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adhere, and then covered with gold leaf of a different 
colour to the first used. The tools for the various 
designs are then slightly warmed and impressed upon 
the edge. A still more delicate way is to take up 
the gold, cut in small pieces, from the cushion on the 
tools, so as to avoid sizing 
the already gilded surface. 
The gold that has not 
been touched by the tools 
is then lightly rubbed off, 
and there remains an 
effective pattern of one 
coloured gold upon an- 
other. Of course there 
is no necessity to use the 
two kinds of gold; in 
many of the designs here 
reproduced, the tools have 
been worked straight on 
to the original gilded 
edge. A further variety 
may be seen when the 
design looks dull upon a 
bright ground. This is 
achieved by working the 
tools on the edge when 
the gold leaf has been 
flattened on and not bur- 
nished. The impressions 
being slightly sunk, the 
edge inay be burnished afterwards without touching 
them, and they will consequently remain dull. 

In France, book edges are still treated somewhat 
after this manner, and the “ciselure des tranches” 
forms a separate trade. But the decoration, strange 
to say, is almost entirely confined to books of devo- 
tion, and is 
sarried out 
mostly in a 
stereotyped 
fashion — that 
deprives it of 
any attractive- 
ness, and with- 
out any of the 
elaborateness 
and appropri- 
ateness of de- 
sign that characterise the best examples of the 
historic period. The patterns are traced by means 





(From a Volume in the British 
Museum.) 


of dots worked with fine punches and a light hammer. 
Although lovers of fine bindings in France are very 
numerous, and the prices they pay their masters of 
the art are often those of a picture or a gem, the 
taste for these decorated edges seems to be altogether 
a thing of the past. 


It is a pity that it should be 





(From a Volume in the British Musewm.) 


so, for edge gilding is carried out to great perfection, 
and inasmuch as any form of painting under gold 
requires great delicacy in the operation of gilding, 
the French would no doubt achieve great success in 
all modes of edge deco- 
ration. One has only 
to compare a_ book 
gilded in London with 
one done by a good 
Paris workman to see 
that what is but a 
rough handicraft here 
is a fine art over there. 

The next class of 
edge ornament is rather 
later than the earliest 
specimens of the first, 
and comprises differ- 
ent modes of painting 
and colouring the edges 
underneath the gold, 
with or without the 
combination of tooling. 
Such work is very dif- 
ficult of reproduction ; 
a good deal of the 
charm of it lies in the 
painted parts, and these 
being worn with age 
are but rarely visible 
in their integrity. As examples, however, of the 
results attained, reproductions are given on the next 
page from two folios in the British Museum. Both 
are German bindings of the sixteenth century, the 
first entitled De Maria Virgine, Canisius, Ingolstadii, 
1577, from the library of Albert V., Duke of Bavaria ; 
the other Der 
Stat Niirnherg 
Verneute Re- 
formation, 
Franckfurt am 
Main, 1566. 
The edges are 
fairly well pre- 
served,and the 
figures of the 
Virgin and 
Child which 
are painted on the one, and the arms of Nuremberg 
on the other, are clearly seen. The latter is the 
best planned and executed design ; the details of the 
painted arms are most delicately tooled, and the rest 
of the design is thrown up by means of the ground 
or field being matted down by a small punch very 
carefully worked. 

Another German binding of the same date, 





(From a Volume in the British 
Museum.) 
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Auslegung des Evangellii Matthei, Leipzig, 1575, in 
the South Kensington Museum, has a quaint and 
well-disposed painting of the Day of Judgment on 
the fore-edge which is not gilded. Recent readers of 
this Magazine may remem- 
ber a beautiful pearl em- 
broidered book from the 
same collection, reproduced 
in one of the papers on em- 
broidered bindings. This 
‘ book—-a New Testament 
and Psalms in Dutch, 1594 
—has an elaborate painting 
of numerous figures on the 
fore-edge carried out in the 
most delicate water-colours 
in such a manner as to defy 
reproduction. This, again, 
is one of the few specimens 
executed neither under nor 
over gold. Perhaps, on the 
whole, some of the finest 
specimens of this class are 
the seven folio volumes in 
the South Kensington Mu- 
seum which comprise the 
complete works of Luther. 
They are dated Jena, 1572- 
1581, and are bound in 
brown calf, elaborately 
tooled. The volumes being 
very thick, the edges offer 
considerable scope for orna- 
ment. The only part painted 
is the shield of Saxony in 
the centre of each fore-edge, 
the remainder of the space being filled up with com- 
plicated arabesques and Renaissance ornaments. 
While on this subject, I may mention that in 
the year 1875 there was offered to the trustees of 
the British Museum a set of one hundred and seventy 
volumes, formerly belonging to Odorico Pillone of 
Belluno, and at that time in the possession of Signor 
Bayolle, of Venice, a relative of Count Pillone. 
These books were remarkable for being adorned by 
Cesare Vecellio, a nephew of the great Titian and 
author of “Costumes Ancient and Modern, of Differ- 
ent Parts of the World, with discourses on the same,” 
published at Venice in 1590, and again in 1598. In 
this discourse, which treats of the dress of a “ gentil 
donna” of Civital di Belluno, Vecellio mentions with 
great enthusiasm the Casa di Pillone, one of the 
chief families of the little town, and their charm- 
ing villa of Casteldardo. Cesare Vecellio was, no doubt, 
a friend and favourite at this villa, and hence his brush 
and pen ornamented a considerable portion of its fine 





EDGE OF “DE MARIA 
VIRGINE” (1477). 


(In the British Museum.) 





library. Twenty out of these hundred and seventy 
volumes, clad in vellum wrappers, have these wrappers 
enriched by designs in pen and ink or washed in with 
Indian ink by Vecellio. Over one hundred and forty 
are remarkable for their fore-edges being painted 
by the same hand. Most of these are folios of the 
second half of the fifteenth or first part of the six- 
teenth century, clad in dark leather, a creamy pig- 
skin, rough with deeply stamped devices on bosses of 
brass, and fastened with clasps or strings. Such 
books were commonly placed with their backs to the 
wall and their fore-edges exposed, and the latter, being 
thick, presented a fine field for the pencil of Vecellio. 
The late Sir Stirling-Maxwell thus described some of 
these edges: “ Vecellio has generally contented him- 
self with a single figure grandly designed and boldly 
coloured. St. Jerome, sometimes in the red robes of 
the cardinal, sometimes in the semi-nudity of the her- 
mit, appears in various attitudes on the fore-edges of 
the portly edition of his works, printed by Froben at 
Basle in 1537. Au- 
gustine’s De Civitate 
Dei, Venice, 1494, 
has that good bishop 
in his study, with a 
view of Hippo, I 
presume, by the sea- 
shore, in the back- 
ground, looking very 
like Venice. Galen’s 
Opera, Basel, 1529, 
is decorated with a 
doctor in his scarlet 
robes, and_ hat 
trimmed with  er- 
mine. Dante, Venice, 
1491, of course has 
the well-known fig- 
ure in red with the 
capucho of old Flor- 
ence. The Diction- 
arium of Calepin, 
Lugduni, 1578, has 
a vase with a tall 
flower of many blos- 
soms; Hutropius, 
Basel, 1532, shows 
the heads of three 
emperors; and Sueto- 
nius, Basel, 1533, the 
same number of gold 
medallions on a light blue ground.” Though the 
trustees of the museum did not purchase this fine 
Venetian library, it is still in this country, and it 
is by the courtesy of its present owner that I have 
been enabled to give this account of it. 


x 


IIIT 





EDGE OF “DER STADT NURNBERG 
VERNEUTE REFORMATION (1566). 


(In the British Museum.) 
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In the present day, little is done in the direction 
of painted edges. Gilding on marbled or plain 
coloured edges appears to be the only way in which 
this /uwe des livres is carried out. The edges are 
for this purpose first marbled, the colours being used 





LANDSCAPE ON EDGE OF “THE SEASONS” (1824). 


rather sparingly; when dry slightly rubbed with 
very fine sandpaper to take off the roughness of the 
colour, and then burnished with an agate. The size 
is then lightly applied, the gold-leaf put on at 
once, and finished off as in ordinary edge gilding. 
When dry the marble appears 
through the gold. An in- 
verted form of this process 
appears in what the French call 
“ Dorure sur tranches Damas- 
seés.” This consists of first 
gilding the edge, slightly bur- 
nishing to fix the gold, and 
then marbling in the ordinary 
way. When the colours are 
dry a further burnishing is 
all that is necessary. 

The last class deals with landscape representa- 
tions on the fore-edge, a mode of decoration of which 
there are no known English examples before the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. It is effected 
in the following manner :—When the edges are well 
scraped and burnished they are fanned out, and in 
this position confined between two boards and tied 





LANDSCAPE ON EDGE OF “FLORA DOMESTICA” (1825). 


tightly on each side. A subject is then painted on 
them in either water-colours or some sort of stain or 
coloured ink free from body colour. When perfectly 
dry the boards are untied and the leaves take their 
proper position. The book is then put in the press 
and thinly gilt once, the gold being flattened by the 
burnisher without polishing. Another coating of gold 
is then applied, and it is burnished in the usual way. 
The first coating of gold protects the colours, and 
746 


the second, penetrating the first, unifies the whole, so 
that it is completely identified with the leaves. When 
the volume is closed the picture is not seen for the 
gold, but when the leaves are drawn out in the pro- 
cess of opening, it at once becomes apparent. The 
only thing necessary for the success of 
this mode of decoration is that the 
objects should always be drawn a little 
short, so that they attain their full 
height by the spreading of the leaves. 
The man whose name is especially 
identified with this work is Edwards 
of Halifax, and his books are pretty 
frequently met with. Mr. Toovey 
has seven or eight volumes in his private collec- 
tion, and Mr. Tregaskis, of Holborn, has had several 
excellent specimens in his hands during the past 
year. 

The first example which is reproduced is from a 





EAST RETFORD CHURCH, ON THE EDGE OF A PRAYER BOOK. 


copy of “The Seasons,” by Thomson, embellished 
with engravings from designs by Westall, R.A., 
London, 1824, 12mo, kindly lent by Mr. Bumpus, 
of Oxford Street, as was also that at the bottom of 
the page, a large octavo copy of “ Flora Domestica,” 
London, 1825. Both of these are by Edwards of 
Halifax. The other is a view of East Retford Church, 
painted on a Prayer Book bound by C. 
Kalthoeber, in the possession of Mr. 
Holborn. A recent specimen of this 
kind of work may be seen on the 
British Museum copy of Mr. Loftie’s 
“ Kensington, Picturesque and Histori- 
eal” (1883), the fore-edge having two 
small views painted on it by Mr. Luker, 
junior. This is by far the most attrac- 
tive form of edge decoration, with the exception, per- 
haps, of a really well-planned and executed design of 
the first class: it needs, of course, an artist to make 
the water-colour drawing, and for the book also to 
be printed on rather thin paper, but with those two 
conditions it can be a wholly satisfactory form of 
adornment. The modern fashion of printing books on 
paper like cardboard is utterly destructive of any of 
the three classes of decoration treated in this paper. 























(Poem by Cosmo Monkhouse, suggested by a bust by Rodin. Drawn by W. Hatherell, R.1.) 
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ROAD NEAR A RIVER. 


(From the Painting by Cuyp.) 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


N no gallery in the world can Albert Cuyp be 
studied so well as at Dulwich. The national 
collection can boast, indeed, of no less than eight fine 
Cuyps, two of which, the large Angerstein land- 
scape (53) and the small “Castle in a Lake” (824), 
perhaps excel in quality the best of the Dulwich 
But all the pictures in Trafalgar Square 
belong to one period of the master. They are all in 
what may be called his definitive manner. This had 
two predecessors. At first he worked after a fashion 
borrowed, apparently, from Wouwerman. There is 
nothing but intrinsic evidence to connect the two 
men, but it seems to me impossible to deny that the 
painter of those cavalier scenes which are signed 
A. C., and are connected by such an unbroken chain 
of development with the superb horse pictures, also 
so signed, at Dulwich, Rotterdam, and elsewhere, 
must have been familiar with the work of Wouwer- 
man, The handling of the latter is very different 
froma that of Cuyp, but in general arrangement, in 
the chord of colour, in the use of a dark ground, and 
in many details besides, the two men often come 


pictures. 


very near together. Cuyp was about the same age 
as Wouwerman, but—keeping in view both the tra- 
dition that he was an amateur and certain peculi- 
arities of his style throughout life—it is more than 
probable that he began the serious study of art 
at a later date. Many things signed A. C. and 
given to Cuyp are probably by Adam Camerarius, 
a little known portrait-painter of Amsterdam,* but 
the great majority, and especially those in which 
horses, poultry, and still-life play the chief part, 
are undoubtedly by Cuyp. The A. C. pictures are 
painted, as a rule, on a dark ground, in large planes 
and with great fusion of handling. Two of the 
finest are in the Rotterdam Museum—a “Stable” 
and a “Dead Game ”—but in quality none excel 
the picture numbered 114 at Dulwich. This is one 
of those “horses of Albert Cuyp” which, as Burger 
tells us, “ kept Géricault awake at night.”+ 
Dissatisfied, perhaps, with the touch of arti- 
* See Dr. Bredius, his Catalogue of the Rijks Museum, 


Amsterdam, edition of 1888, p. 28. 
t “ Museés de la Hollande,” t. 2, p. 211. 











ficiality in this Wouwerman manner, and captivated 
by the natural freshness of those pictures of the 
Maes and its neighbourhood which Jan Van Goyen 
was multiplying so fast about the year 1645, Cuyp 
seems to have turned to the latter for a new style. 
His first attempts in it are a little grey and pallid, 
more opaque than Van Goyen and more timid in the 
handling, tending, as a rule, to a somewhat chilly 
yellow, but seldom ill-composed and always full of 
light and atmosphere. Of this manner there are three 
capital examples at Dulwich, numbered respectively 
9,76, and 192. Dr. Richter considers these pictures 
to belong to Cuyp’s earliest style, but I prefer the se- 
quence given above. It seems to me unreasonable to 
suppose that the master would begin in a simple, light, 
and airy style, signing his pictures A. Cuyp; would 
then digress into an artificial, elaborate, and complex 
style, and into the signature A. C.; and would 
finally revert to a development of his early manner 
and to the use of his early signature. His third 


period is represented at Dulwich by four pictures of 
great importance and of first-rate quality, and by 
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one, the “ Cattle Near a River,” numbered 83, which 
must once have been equally fine. It is now dis- 
figured by excoriations and by the re-paints of some 
reckless hand, probably that of Sir Francis Bourgeois 
himself. The “ Road Near a River,” reproduced on 
page 100, and the “ Cattle and Figures Near a River,” 
are, so far as my experience goes, inferior only 
to the Angerstein picture and to the great cattle 
piece in the Louvre (104) among the larger works 
of Cuyp, while the small “ Evening Ride Near a 
River” has an intimate charm approaching that of 
the “Castle in a Lake” in the Peel collection. It 
closely repeats the motive of a superb little picture 
which passed, some ten or twelve years ago, from 
the possession of Mr. Foster of Clewer into that of 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. Finally, a “ Riding 
School,” numbered 13, seems to me a genuine work 
of Cuyp’s “A. C.” period, and not a school piece, 
as the Catalogue calls it, while No. 51, “Cows 
and Sheep,” seems to be also authentic. A picture 
very like it is in the possession of M. Rodolphe 
Kann, of Paris. 





JACOB AND LABAN. 


(From the Painting by Claude. Engraved by C. Carter.) 
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A small picture, numbered 120, and bearing the 
forged signature of “Paulus Potter,” is a first-rate 
example of Govaert Camphuizen, a painter whose 
works are not so very rare, although it is but thirty 
years since the French critic Burger first asserted his 
existence. A good Camphuizen was in the possession 
of Mr. Theodore Galton, by whom it was long lent 
to the Bethnal Green Museum. Another, of excel- 


lent quality, belongs to Mme. Van Vollenhoven-Van.- 


Lennep, in Amsterdam. The Rijks Museum has a 
portrait of Camphuizen, by himself; there is an ex- 
cellent “Farm House Interior” inthe Brussels Gallery ; 
“ Peasants in a Farmhouse ” belongs to the Hertford 
House collection ; the Rotterdam Museum has one, 
the Hermitage two, the Museum at Kiel one, the 
Suermondt Museum, at Aix-la-Chapelle, has one of 
unusual size, the subject “Calves in a Stall,” and the 
Copenhagen Gallery one which requires authentication. 
Probably, others pass in less frequented collections for 
the works of Paul Potter. Another rare man who may 
be spoken of here is Abraham Borrsom. Borrsom was 
one of the latest pupils of Rembrandt. Vosmaer de- 
clares that in his drawings he comes nearer to the 
breadth and vigour of his master than any other 
Dutch landscapist. It is not by vigour and breadth, 
however, that this picture at Dulwich is distinguished. 
In general aspect it has more affinity to modern 
English art than to the art of Rembrandt, and fails 
from exactly that lack of form—in its technical sense 
—for which the English school has been so often 
blamed. Borrsom’s pictures are very scarce. <A 
panoraiic landscape with a beautiful distance, in the 
Pesth Museum, is supposed to be his masterpiece. 
The Dulwich picture, which is unsigned, has much 
affinity with the work of Jan Siberecht, a painter of 
Antwerp who came to England about 1680, and died 
here in 1703. Still clinging to those painters who 
dealt with landscapes and animals, I may next pause 
before the collection of Wouwermans. But first, 
perhaps, it may be well to note that No. 209, the 
picture traditionally known as “ Le Midi,” and No. 
200, “ Le Soir,” are two of the best productions of the 
facile and over-rated Berchem, the second being, to 
my mind, the more perfect ; and that Willem Romeyn, 
Berchem’s best pupil, is present in two pleasing 
works. According to the catalogue, the gallery has 
nine pictures by Philips Wouwerman and two by 
his brother Pieter. To the latter I should be in- 
clined to give at least a share in some of the pictures 
attributed to Philips. But the whole question of 
the three Wouwermans has yet to be straightened 
out. Philips died at the age of forty-nine, and 


about eight hundred pictures are ascribed to him. 
Pieter lived to be ten years older, and yet his ac- 
knowledged euvre would probably not be found to 
reach a total of one hundred. Jan died at thirty- 
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seven, but he must have painted many more pictures 
than the few which bear his name. It is probable 
that a large number of works ascribed to Philips 
were produced by his brothers under his own eye. 
The best of those here by Philips himself are the 
four which hang on the left of the second room. 
These are “A Halt of Travellers” (144) and “A 
Halt of Three Cavaliers at a Wayside Inn” (125), 
dating from his first maturity ; “A Courtyard with 
a Farrier” (137) and “The Halt of a Hunting 
Party” (173), belonging to his period of fullest 
bloom—the period when he used the complex mono- 
grain bringing in every letter of his Christian name, 
which rarely appears on his earlier works. 

The catalogue incomprehensibly dismisses four 
pictures ascribed to the Boths with the declaration 
that they “are painted in the style of Rubens by his 
pupils or imitators.” If the word Rubens is a mis- 
take for Both, then it is all right, for the pictures in 
question are as certainly in that master’s general 
style as they are without the earmark of his own 
execution. One of them, the little upright landscape, 
numbered 205, unites the characteristics of Both and 
Cuyp in a curious fashion. I know pictures by the 
same hand which bear the name—and apparently 
the signature—of Cuyp. The “Mountain Path,” 
numbered 36, is one of the best pictures of Jan Both. 

The king of the Dutch school—possibly the King 
of Art—is present at Dulwich in what I may call 
semi-state. The small male portrait, dated 1632, 
the year of the “ Lesson in Anatomy,” is in capital 
condition and of the finest quality. The famous 
“Girl at a Window,” which used to be known as 
“Rembrandt's Maid-servant,” is dated 1645, the 
year of the “ Burgomaster Pancras with his Wife,” 
of Buckingham Palace, of the Berlin “ Rabbi” and 
“Tobit and his Wife,” and of the Hermitage “ Holy 
Family.” The “Jacob’s Dream,” which has been 
taken rightly enough from the master and degraded 
to the condition of a school-piece, shows certain 
affinities with the work of Govert Flinck. 

Gerard Dou’s “ Lady Playing on the Virginals” 
(106); Adriaan van Ostade’s “Boors Making 
Merry” (190) and “ Man and Woman Conversing ” 
(107); and the “Old Woman Eating” (85) which 
used to be ascribed to Dou, are among the gems 
of the collection. The last-named is rather a 
puzzle. At present it is ascribed plumply to Breke- 
lenkam, whose hand may have done most of it. To 
me the head seems, however, the work of Metzu. 
The Chevalier Van der Werff, now hopelessly and 
deservedly démodé, is present in what used to be 
thought a masterpiece—the “Judgment of Paris ;” 
and Jan Victoors in one of those variations on Rem- 
brandt’s own “Isaac Blessing Jacob,” which seem to 
have been exacted from so many of his pupils. 
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On the sixteen pictures ascribed to Nicholas 
Poussin, I do not propose to dwell. More than half 
are by his scholars, while the rest display the 
defects rather than the powers of the master. It 
is not to them that the modern connoisseur will 
turn for things to justify the fame of France, but 
to the Claude and the Watteau. The Claude is a 
good picture (p. 101), but the trees on our right have 
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authorship. Le Brun was three years older than 


Molitre, and would have been between thirty-five 
and forty when the picture was painted. In concep- 
tion it entirely agrees with his work, to which, on 
the other hand, it has little resemblance either in 
colour or handling. 

As for the English pictures, the limits set to 
these papers make it impossible that they should be 


BALL UNDER A COLONNADE. 
(From the Painting by Watteau. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


suffered from clumsy restoration. The Watteau en- 
graved on this page is superb—as fine almost as 
the “ Féte Champétre” at Edinburgh, and in more 
wholesome condition. Several so-called replicas 
exist. One was at Wroxton Abbey, another in the 
tostopchin collection at St. Petersburg, a third, 
with differences, however, used to be at Blenheim. 
The second Watteau, “A Repast in a Wood,” reminds 
one a little of his scholar Lancret. The portrait of 
Molitre, given to the school of Le Brun on the 
strength of the plate in the French Musée Royal, 
has so far resisted all attempts to decide its true 


discussed at any length, and, indeed, little that is 
new could be said about Sir Joshua’s “ Mrs. Sid- 
dons as the Tragic Muse,” or about Gainsborough’s 
“Sisters Linley” and “ Mrs. Moodey.” One or two 
of the twenty-two pictures which represent Sir 
Francis Bourgeois seem to hint that under different 
conditions he might have cut a better figure as an 
artist, but it cannot be denied that the aspect of the 
collection as a whole is injured in no slight degree 
by the unreasonable liberality with which not only 
he, but Nicholas Poussin, and the hand which is sup- 
posed to be that of the elder Teniers, are represented. 
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HE illustrations on this and the opposite page 
have been selected from among the Greek an- 
tiquities presented to the Nottingham Art Museum 


by Lord Savile, and discovered by him 
in his excavations on the shores of Lake 
Nemi, in the years 1885-6. This lake is 
situated in the Alban Mountains, at the 
foot of Monte Cavo, about eighteen miles 
south-east of Rome, and is called the 
“Mirror of Diana.” It was on the north 
shore that Lord Savile—then Sir John 
Savile Lumley, our ambassador at Rome 
—discovered the site of the Great Temple 
of Diana Nemorensis—the Artemisian 
described by Strabo. 

During the excavations a great num- 


ber of objects in marble, terra-cotta, bronze, glass, 
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freedman, to his patroness. It is a remarkable piece 
of work of the early Imperial period, about 20 a.p., 
and is considered to be unsurpassed amongst existing 


portrait-sculptures. 

- The terra-cottas form the greater por- 
tion of the objects found at Nemi, and 
are very valuable and instructive. The 
three heads illustrated on this page are 
fine examples of Greek modelling. The 
one at the bottom of the page—which 
probably represents Venus—has all the 
characteristics of the best period of 
Greek art, and is a beautiful example 
of refined treatment in modelling, the 
freshness of which is preserved; the 
other two heads—one representing a 


Vestal Virgin, and the other a matron—are evidently 
of the same period, and are as refined in treatment. 
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ivory, and gold were found, 
principally of the Italo- 
Greek period, dating from 
about 300 B.c. to 150 B.c., 
and consisting of votive 
offerings, personal orna- 
ments, domestic and sacri- 
ficial utensils, architectural 
details and decorations, 
sculpture, inscriptions, and 
coins. One of the most im- 
portant pieces of sculpture 
in the collection is the por- 
trait-bust and stele of a 


Very few specimens of 
glass were discovered, but 
the other illustrations show 
three very interesting ex- 
amples. The vase at the 
bottom of page 105 is quite 
perfect in preservation, and 
is of dark blue, inlaid with 
white and yellow glass 
threads; the other vase, 
which is not perfect, is 
similar in design. The 
mask is curious and very 














ETRUSCAN GLASS MASK 
FOUND AT NEMI, 





FOUND AT NEMI. 


F. Rufa. 
in perfect preservation—a very rare 
state for any antique bust to be in. 
The head is that of a spare woman, 
with thin face and aquiline nose. 
The hair is treated in a very unusual 
manner ; two tresses from behind the 
ear are raised to the summit of the 
head, and are fastened with braid. 
On the pedestal, or stele, is repre- 
sented, in low relief, the folds of the 
matron’s dress, and on the base is 
inscribed 

FVNDILIA C-F*RUFA 

PATRONA DOCTI 


(Fundilia, daughter of Gaius Fundilius Rufus, 
Patroness of Doctus)— 





from which it appears that this bust 
was erected by Doctus, probably a 


toman lady—Fundilia C. 
It is six feet high, of white marble, and is 
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archaic in character, probably Etruscan; it is of blue, 
green, and yellow glass—the face being green, the 


beard blue, and the eyes, nose, and 
mouth are marked out with yellow. 

There are many examples in Lord 
Savile’s gift to Nottingham to which, 
if space would allow, attention might 
profitably be called; but it is grati- 
fying to know that the unity of this 
valuable collection, as coming from 
one site, has been preserved by one 
gallery being set apart for it. The 
various objects have been classified, 
arranged, and described by Mr. G. 
Harry Wallis, F.S.A., the Curator of 
the Museum, who has also compiled 
a useful catalogue, with notes, to 
which Lord Savile has contributed a 
very interesting account of his dis- 
coveries at Nemi. 
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The late Mr. F. H. Henshaw, whose death was 
recently announced, was one of the veterans among 
our landscape-painters. Although considered in his 
later years as a Birmingham artist, he originally 
resided in London, when, from the then artistic 
resort of Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, he con- 
tributed to the principal 
exhibitions. From 1829, 
when he first appeared at 
the Royal Academy with 
four pictures, to 1868, he 
had, according to Mr. 
Graves, one hundred and 
eleven works in the prin- 
GREEK GLASS vase Founp pal Metropolitan exhi- 

AT NEMI, bitions—namely, thirty- 

eight at the Royal Acad- 

emy, forty-six at the British Institution, and twenty- 

seven at the Society of British Artists. More re- 

cently he exhibited chiefly at Birmingham, where he 
died at Green Lanes, at the age of eighty-four. 

Mr. Caspar Purdon Clarke, C.LE., and a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of British Architects, who has 
just been appointed, in succession to the late Mr. 
George Wallis, Keeper of the Art Collections of 
the South Kensington Museum, is a gentleman ex- 
ceptionally well qualified for the office, his nomina- 
tion to which by Viscount Cranbrook reflects the 
very highest credit on the Government. Mr. C. 
Purdon Clarke, after having received his general 
education in France, entered the Art Schools at 
South Kensington as a 
student of architecture 
in 1862, in which sub- 
ject he highly distin- 
guished himself — tak- 
ing a “ National Medal” 
for Architectural De- 
sign in 1865, and with 
it winning an appoint- 
ment under Her Ma- 
jesty’s Office of Works, 
where he was specially 
employed in making a 
set of drawings of the 
Houses of Parliament 

GREEE GLAss YABB FOUND from actual measure- 

AT NEMI. ment, and in assisting 

Dr. John Perey in car- 

rying out the scheme for warming and ventilating 

them. Mr. Clarke was next attached to the staff 

of the late General Henry Scott, R.E., C.B., the 

architect to the South Kensington Museum; and 

here he had the great good fortune to act as im- 

mediate assistant to Mr. James Wild, an eminent 
247 
































Oriental archeologist and architect, and the designer 
of portions of the South Kensington Museum, of the 
galleries surrounding 
the Royal Horticul- 
tural Gardens, and 
of the Bethnal Green 
Museum. In 1870 
Mr. Clarke was se- 
lected by Mr. Wild 
to proceed to Italy 
for the purpose of 
reproducing some of 
the ancient mosaic 
pictures of that coun- 
try for the South 
Kensington Museum. 
He executed this 
mission, in the face 
of great political em- 
barrassments, with 
the most remarkable 
success, due partly 
to his complete 
knowledge of French 
and Italian, but 
chiefly to his trans- 
parent — straightfor- 
wardness and truth 
of character. Re- 
turning to England 
in 1873, he was at 
once sent by Her 
Majesty's Govern- 
ment to Persia to 
erect and decorate, 
from designs by Mr. 
James Wild, the 
building of the Brit- 
ish Legation at Te- 
heran. To this duty 
was added the task 
of preparing plans 
for the British Con- 
sular buildings in 
various parts of that 
country, and in this 
way Mr. Clarke 
visited nearly all the 
principal cities of 
Persia; on one of 
these journeys he 
accompanied Major 
the Hon. George Na- 
pier on a military 
mapping expedition from Tabreez, through Kurdistan, 
almost to Baghdad. Here, again, Mr. Clarke, who 


PORTRAIT BUST AND STELE OF A 
ROMAN LADY FOUND AT NEMI. 














THE LATE F. H. HENSHAW. 
(From a Photograph by Harold Baker, Birmingham.) 


the British Minister then at Teheran. 


London in 1876, he was 
at once again commis- 
sioned to the East, and 
this time to travel 
through Greece, Turkey, 
and Syria, to make pur- 
chases of Oriental art- 
treasures for the South 
Kensington Museum. 
He had scarcely re- 
turned with these when 
he was charged by 
H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales with the arrange- 
ment of the Indian sec- 
tion of the International 
Exhibition held at Paris 
in 1877; and the pic- 
turesque pavilion he 
then erected for the re- 
ception of the Indian 
presents of the Prince 
of Wales won for Mr. 
Clarke the coveted dis- 
tinction of the Legion 
of Honour. In the fol- 
lowing year he was sent 
to India to make pur- 
chases for the South 
Kensington Museum, 
and the magnificent ex- 
amples of wood-carving, 
metal-work, pottery,and 
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had quickly 
mastered the 
Persian lan- 
guage, which 
he still reads 
and speaks 
fluently, dis- 
tinguished 
himself by 
his intuitive 
tact in deal- 
ing with the 
people of the 
country, on 
account of 
which he 
was specially 
brought to 
the notice 
of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gov- 
ernment by 
Returning to 
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textile - fab-_ 


rics he re- 
turned with 
in two years 
now form 
one of the 
most. attrac- 
tive features 
of the na- 
tional collec- 
tion. Hissuc- 
cess in this 
mission was 
splendid, and 
so economic- 
ally achieved 
that Her 
Majesty con- 
ferred on 
him the high 
honour of the 
Companion- 


ship of the Indian Empire. 





DEPOSITION FROM THE CROSS. 


(By Tiepolo. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 











C. PURDON CLARKE, C.I.E. 
(From a Photograph by A. J. Methuish.) 


In 1883 he was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the 
Indian section of the 
South Kensington Mu- 
sewn, and in 1885 again 
deputed to India to 
make further purchases 
for it, and it was dur- 
ing this visit that he 
designed the beautiful 
polytechnical palace of 
the Maharajah of Jey- 
pore. But a _ more 
scholarly work was the 
palace he designed for 
the Indian section of 
the Paris Exhibition of 
1889, for which he re- 
ceived three gold me- 
dals from the Inter- 
national Jury. On every 
ground, therefore, we 
have to congratulate the 
South Kensington au- 
thorities, and the Gov- 
ernment, and the pub- 
lic, on Mr. Clarke’s new 
appointment. 

On page v of the Art 
Notes for December the 
three new acquisitions 
of the National Gallery, 
here figured, were de- 
scribed: “The Deposi- 





tion from the Cross,” by Tie- 
polo, the “ Last of the Italians,” 
and the béte noire of Mengs; 
the “ Head of the Madonna,” 
vaguely ascribed to the French 
school; and “The Fortune- 
Teller,” by Pietro Longhi, the 
contemporary of Hogarth. 
Last month we recorded 
the rumour that Prince Bor- 
ghese of Rome had determined 
to dispose of his collection, 
the Italian laws and rescripts 
notwithstanding. Since then 
the Prince is said to have 
spirited his “Cesar Borgia,” 
by Raphael, out of the country, 
and to have sold it to Baron 
Alphonse de Rothschild for 
no less a sum than £24,000, 
offering the Italian Govern- 
mént in its place an early 
piece by Lotto, a “Crucifixion ” 
by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, a 


“Madonna” by L. de Credi, and a “ St. Stephen” by 
Francia. So far so good; and it is to be hoped that Prince 
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HEAD OF MADONNA, 


(Artist unknown, Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


, 
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years, both the identity of the 
arch-villain Borgia and the 
authorship of Raphael have 
been wholly repudiated by 
the greater number of the best 
judges. One argument against 
the ascription is that Cesar 
Borgia died in 1507, whereas 
the costume of the portrait ob- 
viously belongs to the middle 
of the century. The painter 
is supposed, with more proba- 
bility, to be Bronzino. Never- 
theless, the picture—which is 
not in very good condition— 
is a beautiful one, and has 
been described by the latest 
historian of the life of Cisar 
Borgia, M. Charles Yriarte, as 
“one of the most psychical 
portraits which exist in the 
world.” Yet it is not difficult 
to suppose that it really does 
represent the scoundrel-Car- 


dinal, for it seems to be a very incarnation of “ The 
’ of Machiavelli. To realise fully the expres- 


Baron Rothschild is satisfied with his bargain. But sion, it is necessary to remember the character of 


the strange thing about the matter is that, for many 


the man as portrayed by Macaulay: “The soft and 





THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


(By Pictro Longhi. Recently acquired by the National 


Gallery.) 


(Aseribed to Raphael. 


CSAR BORGIA. 


Recently purchased by Baron Alphonse de 


Rothschild.) 
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GREAT VASE DESIGNED BY M. SOLON, AND MANUFACTURED 
FOR MESSRS, PHILLIPS. 


graceful manners which marked the insatiable ambi- 
tion and the implacable hatred of Cesar Borgia, . . . 
who, when sensuality varied through innumerable 
forms could no longer stimulate his sated mind, 
found a more powerful and durable excitement in 
the intense thirst of empire and re- 
venge, and who fell at last 
amidst the mingled curses and regrets 
of a people of whom his genius had 
been the master, and might have been 
the salvation.” Mr. Justin McCarthy 
has asked, in speaking of this picture, 
“Ts it not conceivable that the imagi- 
nation of the painter, when painting 
this picture, may have been positively 
inflamed by the contrast between the 
man’s physical beauty and moral guilt, 
and have unconsciously heightened the 
contrast by making the pride and 
passion lour more darkly, the superb 
brilliancy of the eyes burn more 
radiantly, than might have been seen 
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bello—and to have attracted women “as a magnet 
attracts iron.” 

The vase reproduced on this page, designed and 
manufactured for Messrs. Phillips of Oxford Street, 


- may perhaps be looked upon as the masterpiece 


of M. Solon, the eminent artist, whose name has for 
many years been connected with Minton’s, and on 
whose life-work an article was published in this 
Magazine in 1890. This vase stands thirty-six inches 
high, and, as the moulds have been destroyed, is prac- 
tically unique ; besides which, owing to the difficulties 
encountered in producing such a work, the artist will 
never again attempt anything of similar proportions. 
For two years the mould had to be kept in a moist 
state to enable M. Solon to work upon it, and the 
whole time occupied in bringing it to completion 
was two years and a half; so it is not surprising 
that the vase is valued at 1,500 guineas. It is made 
entirely of coloured clays, paint being altogether ex- 
cluded from this kind of work. 

The pulpit shown in our last illustration, and 
recently erected to the memory of the late Dean 
Goulburn in the choir of Norwich Cathedral, was 
designed by Mr. J. D. Seddon, and executed by Mr. 
Hems, of Exeter. It is hexagonal in plan, and stands 
seven feet nine inches in height. In the main 
niches of the body of the pulpit are figures carved 
in high relief of the four Evangelists—St. Matthew 
holding a T-square, the emblem of his original voca- 
tion as a carpenter; St. Mark and St. Luke, each 
with pen, book, and scroll; and St. John bearing a 
book in one hand, and chalice with the issuing evil 
spirit in the other. Next is St. Paul, with the sword, 
and statues of St. James the Less, as Bishop, and 
SS. Stephen and Peter, with their appropriate em- 
blems, occupy the remaining niches. 








in real life?” Czsar Borgia is said 
by contemporary historians to have 
been “fair and beautiful ”—tiondo e 





PULPIT OF CARVED OAK RECENTLY ERECTED IN NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
(Designed by J. D. Seddon. Executed by Harry Heme, of Exeter.) 





THE ORNAMENTATION 
By W. O. 


S a weapon of war the hand-gun has been in 
use since the latter half of the fourteenth 
century; but the opposition of knights to the in- 
troduction of firearms will account for the lack 
of ornamentation upon cannon, guns, and pistols at 
a time when both arms and armour were lavishly 
decorated. It was not until the commencement of 
the sixteenth century that, with the invention of a 
wheel-lock in Germany, the gun became a sporting 
weapon and attained popularity. Efforts were then 
made tastefully to fashion and decorate such firearms 
as were destined for use by the followers of the chase. 
The shaft of the sporting cross-bow was the 
model from which the butt of the early sporting gun 
was designed, and the ornamentation chiefly consisted 
of carved scrolls, or figures, and arabesques—designs 
cut out of horn, bone, metal, or fancy woods inlaid 
in the butt and fore-ends of the gun. The barrels, 
thick and heavy, were usually octagonal, but occa- 
sionally elaborately fluted and chiselled into the 
resemblance of a column, with Corinthian capitals 
and figures in full relief. Suhl, in Rhenish Prussia, 


which, in the fifteenth century, was famed for its 
748 


EARLY SAXON PISTOLS (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 





OF EARLY FIREARMS. 
GREENER. 


swords and cross-bows, commenced early in the 
following century to manufacture the hand-gun, 
winning an enviable reputation for this weapon, 
although individual manufacturers of Suhl have 
never enjoyed the distinction accorded some of 
the Dresden rifle-makers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The sporting guns and rifles 
made in Saxony had barrels of great weight, per- 
mitting elaborate carving, fluting, and turning of the 
metal, whilst barrels made in the neighbourhood of 
Brescia were more accurately executed and finished, 
more simple in design, than those of German manu- 
facture, owing less to the carver and turner than 
to the smith for their beauty. The Spanish smiths 
rivalled the famous Italian families of Comminazo 
and Lazarino in the production of accurately-made 
gun-barrels. Those made by Nicolas Bis, who died 
in 1722, were considered to be without equal, al- 
though they doubtless owed more to their perfect 
forging than the elegance of their exterior. 

The maker of the barrel rarely mounted it, and 
the mounters or gun-makers depended upon the 
jewellers, carvers, chisellers, and kindred. artists for 
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the ornamentation of the weapon. With single- 
barrelled guns, the makers in their method of or- 
namentation invariably treated the barrel as a 
column, more frequently following the Corinthian 
than the Doric order. With the adoption of small 
shot into general use, lighter guns were demanded ; 
so the deep flutings and carved 
capitals were discarded for the 
“Spanish form ”—a term retained 
by gunmakers to denote a model, 
which is still manufactured in 
modified form. In this style the 
breech-end, one-third of the length 
of the barrel, is octagonal, forming 
the plinth of a column; there is a 
fanciful fillet, and the barrel is con- 
tinued cylindrical, or slightly taper 
to the muzzle, where another fillet 
is the finishing capital. 

In the mounting of the barrel, 
the ornamentation and shaping of 
the stock and furniture, different 
countries and different times had 
each its special style. In Germany, 
sporting scenes, sporting dogs, and 
mythological figures provided the 
subject for the embellishments of the 
inlayer, the engraver, and the carver. 
It seems in the fitness of things 
that a representation of Diana, the 
goddess of the chase, should have 
been particularly popular. Vesta, 
the goddess of smiths; Vulcan, the 
fire-god ; Venus, Mars, Neptune, and 
other deities, the symbols of strange 
old-world myths, were particularly 
appropriate allegories for certain 
descriptions of arms. From subjects 
such as these to the griffins, dra- 
gons, and monsters of the old Ger- 
man legends, was an easy step; then 
followed fanciful representations of 
imps, devils, pigmies, pixies, masks, 
and the grotesque generally. 

Whilst northern makers frequently, and the Saxon 
rifle-makers in particular, were adhering more or 
less closely to sporting and mythological subjects, 
the artists of Southern Europe had quickly passed 
from the bare severity of the unadorned military 
musket to the production of remarkably rich ex- 
amples of art workmanship. The ornamentation in 
many instances was excessive ; the composition over- 
elaborate, correct in detail, but from the very wealth 
of ornament wanting in elegance. Without descant- 
ing upon the ineffectiveness or otherwise of this 
rococo style of decoration, it is well to state that the 
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SAXON HALBERD WITH DOUBLE 
PISTOL (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 
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deeply-sunken hollows necessary to the uninter- 
rupted ornamentation in high relief detracted in 
some measure from the practical utility of the 
weapon. The barrel may be engraved or inlaid 
from breech to muzzle without materially affecting 
the efficiency of the arm, and this was much prac- 
tised. The Italian makers, however, 
by shallow scallops and grooves, or 
by turning ornamented spiral beads, 
produced barrels so elegantly propor- 
tioned that neither inlaying nor en- 
graving added much to their beauty. 
This latter style of ornamentation 
passed through several stages, lin- 
gering for a long time in modifica- 
tions of the “Spanish form,” and 
surviving even the flint lock of the 
present century in the shape of a 
water-bar which is even now re- 
tained in all high-class breech- 
loaders. The decoration of the bar- 
rel was revolutionised by the in- 
troduction from the East of the 
Damascus barrel, in which the grain 
of the metal itself forms a more 
or less perfect ornamental design. 
There are many varieties of the 
Damascus figured metal, all greatly 
to be preferred to plain iron or 
steel, and in consequence this metal 
is almost exclusively used. The 
manufacture of gun-barrels and the 
preparation of this metal has been 
common in Europe since the com- 
mencement of this century, and is 
chiefly carried on at Birmingham, 
Liége, St. Etienne, Brescia, Suhl, 
and Tula. 

The gun-makers of the medieval 
and later periods usually dated all the 
weapons made by them, a practice 
particularly commendable. In the 
Dresden Museum is a rifle inscribed 
“Ad 1739 Mse Qbris Die 21™3,” the 
date of its manufacture; it was presented in 1740 
to the King Bielinski, by the Voyyod von Culm. It 
was the production of Volhynian workmen, and, 
besides a distich in the native dialect, has upon the 
barrel “ Et ideo mirabilis est Deus in operibus suis.” 
The ornamentation consists of inlaid floral and scroll 
designs ; the mountings are chiefly of iron, whilst the 
stock is varnished in a peacock-blue tint. 

The style of decoration on firearms made for pre- 
sentation seems to have been less happy in the last 
than in the preceding century. In all the rococo 
style predominates, and, in addition to the devices 
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commonly made use of in Germany, the French 
makers frequently inserted medallion portraits of 
the donor and presentee in the barrels and stock. 
The carving of the stock was carried from bas- 
relief to pierced work, and the formation of the butt 
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and Mars, carved in full relief, are represented be- 
fore an altar, which is surmounted by a crown. On 
the hammer is engraved in capitals, “ EGO.” 
Sporting figures readily lend themselves for 


adoption in forming carved stocks, and of pierced 





SAXON PISTOLS (SEVENTEENTH CENTURY). 


by figures and foliage in full relief. There is a fine 
specimen of wood-carving upon an Italian wheel- 
lock arquebus of the sixteenth century now in the 
Musée des Invalides, Paris. The butt is wholly 
composed of a group carved in full relief, represent- 


butts those made to represent a single huntsman 
are certainly handier than those composed of a group 
of figures; on an arm intended for use, however, 
nothing can be more ill-placed than carving in 
full relief. With the French and Italians, as with 





SAXON PISTOLS WITH SPANISH BARRELS (SEVENTEENTH CENTURY). 


ing a woodland nymph seated on a goat and holding 
by the hair a satyr, whose hands are tied behind his 
back. On each side of the breech is a child with 
cornucopia, almost hidden in the oak foliage, which, 
with its stout stem, forms an ingenious frame to the 
group, and constitutes a skeleton stock. The mech- 
anism of this gun is arranged upon the exterior, 
narrow steel bridles binding the wheel and lock- 
mechanism to the pierced lock-plates; metal filigree 
adorns the barrel, and the engraving of all the metal 
parts is bordered with accurate representations of 
oaken sprays, leaves, and acorns. A companion arm, 


but more finely executed, is of the same workman- 
ship and date, and the subject mythological. Jupiter 


the Germans, engraved portraits upon metal, bone, or 
mother-of-pearl, were let into the wood of the stock, 
or affixed to the barrel or furniture. Some of these 
engraved plaques show great skill in execution, whilst 
in many the lines are now hardly discernible, so soft 
was the material in which they were cut. Not in- 
frequently, full-length figures in sporting or mili- 
tary costumes, and even elaborate sporting scenes, 
were represented on larger plates which were used as 
covers for the traps (hollows in the butt to contain 
cartridges, &c.), or as butt plates screwed on to the ex- 
tremity of the stock to protect the edges of the wood. 
Figures of animals and men, as well as grotesque 
masks cut out of mother-of-pearl or ivory, and 
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The stock or butt of the ordinary sporting gun 
has always been of fine burr walnut, unless an extra- 
ordinarily fine weapon had to be produced, in which 
case cherry or olive wood was chosen. The German 


shaded roughly with the graver, were particularly 
common in the sixteenth century, being let into all 
parts of the woodwork of the gun in great profusion. 

The length to which it is possible to carry figure 
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ornamentation upon a musket tempted some to por- 
tray incidents extending over long historical periods. 
By carefully economising both the metal and wooden 
surface it was found possible to accomplish very 
much in this direction; the boldest endeavour ever 
made was to portray on one arm the chief events of 
Biblical and profane history. On one side of the 


rifle-makers have utilised buckhorn for the stocks 
of exceptionally fine rifles; whilst plaited straws, 
leather, and papier-mdché have been occasionally 
substituted for wood. 

The ramrod, with English makers always a 
comparatively plain stick, received much attention 
from the Continental artists. The tip was often of 
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gun are to be seen bas-reliefs and etchings of the 
scenes mentioned in sacred writ ; on the other, illus- 
trations of the “Tliad,” &e. Notwithstanding the 
plethora of subjects, the artist managed to crowd in 
medallion portraits—presumably those of the donors. 
On another gun events of less importance are por- 
trayed. Both arms are of Tuscan workmanship, and 
until recently formed a part of one of the most curious 
collections of foreign weapons in England. 


cast steel, finely chased, and the plainness of the rod 
was further relieved by rings of horn and ivory alter- 
nately. The steel ramrod, invented in the seven- 
teenth century, was ordinarily engraved, always 
furnished with an ornamental tip, and sometimes 
turned spirally throughout its whole length to 
resemble a twisted cable. 

The more simple style of decoration now prevail- 
ing is generally accredited to Paris, and is said 
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to have originated during the latter half of the last guns forced the richly-decorated Continental arms 
century. About that time, the style of ornamenta- from the European market. 





PISTOLS WITH CHISELLED BARRELS AND CARVED BUTTS. 


tion became more simple, and engraving was mainly The English gun-makers, up to the close of the 
depended upon for the decoration of all the metal last century, had not produced anything remarkable 
parts of the gun, whilst foliage, leaf borders, and for beauty or for being eminently practical. English 
sporting scenes, or scroll and arabesque designs, were guns, whether for sport or war, were ugly, heavy, and 
chosen in preference to the grotesque and mytho- generally inferior to those made abroad. The collec- 
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logical subjects formerly in favour. It is probable _ tion in the Tower of London, including the ingenious 
that the rapidly-increasing popularity of English breechloader of Henry VIIL, does not number any 
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English-made firearms conspicuous for beauty, handi- 
ness, or marked originality. 

With this century, however, English guns, by 
reason of their practical superiority as sporting 
weapons over those made upon the Continent, earned 
for themselves an enviable reputation. The English 
gun-makers were rather painstaking mechanics than 
artists, and depended chiefly upon simple engraved 
designs for the decoration of their guns, and as 
this style agreed with the popular taste they did 
not seek the aid of art-workmen. 

The work of the decorator, then as now, was an 
art apart from gun-making, and at the present time 
if a richly wrought ornamental firearm be required 
no great difficulty would be experienced in its 
speedy production. 

The inlaying and setting of precious stones about 
the mountings of firearms seems to be essentially 
an Asiatic form of decoration. In Russia the gun- 
manufacture commenced with Peter the Great, and 
the fixing of precious stones, metal studs, and orna- 
mental bosses was almost the first decorative method 
of the Muscovites. The stocks they inlaid with dyed 
woods and bone, whilst heavy metal filigree adorned 
the breech end of the barrel. 

The Scotch of the eighteenth century had a 
particular leaning towards heavy pistols with metal 
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butts, and these were frequently set with precious 
stones and adorned with florid scrolls. A specimen 
highly typical of this once popular weapon is to be 
found in the Turin Museum. The barrel is inlaid 
with silver, and has broad electro-silver bands upon 
and around the iron stock; it is studded with gems 
of various colours, and the butt is capped with a 
heavy ball set with topaz and cairngorm. On the 
breech end of the barrel is “Nemo me impune 
lacessit.” It is a flint-lock pistol of Edinburgh 
manufacture. 

A splendid specimen of art-work was made in 
Paris some years ago by Fr. Devisme. The arm 
chosen was a percussion duelling pistol, and the 
decoration, both in design and execution, surpassed 
any production of the older gun-makers. The 
style adopted was Gothic, the barrel being octa- 
gonal, and the raised parts ornamented with 
finely-etched lines and engraved designs. The lock 
is covered with figures in full relief, the hammer 
representing a giant amongst the thirty or more 
small figures on the plate. The stock is tipped 
with silver figures in full relief and capped with 
a large and beautifully-chiselled ornament, in which 
some fifty horsemen are depicted. The rest of the 
furniture as well as the stock itself is tastefully 
fashioned. 





“AUTUMN TWILIGHT”: 


A DECORATIVE PANEL. 


PaInteD BY ALBERT LYNCH. 


gee should we say Monsieur ?— Albert 

Lynch is an artist whose work, through the 
medium of the press, has achieved an equal popu- 
larity with the art-public in France, America, and 
England. Born at Lima, in Peru, of American pa- 
rents, he went to Paris to study art, and placed him- 
self successively under M. Ferrier and M. Lehmann. 
His tender and dreamy sense of the pretty and the 
beautiful speedily placed him in the front rank of 
the illustrators of the day, and secured for him a 
wide circle of admirers for his water-colours and 
for his fewer paintings in oil. Attached in a sense 
to the house of Boussod, Valadon and Co., he has 
produced many of his best and most bewitching 
designs for them, being favourably known besides 
for his frequent contributions to the Revue Iilustrée, 
to Art and Letters, as well as his illustrations to 
“Pierre et Jean,” by Guy de Maupassant; “La 
Dame aux Camélias,” by Alexandre Dumas the 


Younger; and to Octave Uzanne’s “Francaise du 
Siécle.” 

In “Autumn Twilight,” the original of which was 
exhibited at the Salon of last year, Mr. Lynch has 
struck the same note of sweet and dreamy grace that 
is distinctive of most of his best work. Nay, even 
the face and figure are those he is more particularly 
fond of reproducing. Glancing more broadly at his 
work than is possible in regarding the picture before 
us, however charming it may be, we find that his 
love of French chic and daintiness are wedded to, and 
tempered by, his American sobriety of feeling, while 
his delicacy of tone, his judicious use of light and 
shade, his invention and tenderness, combine to 
form the artist. Power is not his; hardly would 
we credit him with the qualities of the born 
colourist ; but in his own domain he has few rivals, 
and is always welcome by reason of his elegance 
and refinement. M. HS. 
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THE ARTIST HIS OWN COLOUR-MAKER: 


AN ENQUIRY AND A SUGGESTION. 


By A. P. LAURIE, M.A. 


N artist, writing to me the other 
day on the all-important question 
of the durability of paintings, re- 
marked that nearly all the pictures 
exhibited at the Liverpool Exhi- 
bition showed signs of deteriora- 
tion, while those that had improved with age were 
limited to the pictures of one artist. Such a 
statement is sufficiently serious, and tends to make 
both picture-painters and picture-buyers feel un- 
comfortable; and, unfortunately, it is likely to be 
equally true of the pictures painted fifty years 
hence, so far as we can see. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. We are not advancing in this 
matter, because nowhere is any definite knowledge 
accumulating on the subject, from no one can we 
hear of trustworthy information as to why a given 
picture is “going” or another is enduring. We are 
travelling round and round in a circle; we have 
many speculations floating about and ingenious 
theories, but what we want, and cannot get, is hard 
facts. Now there are three people responsible for 
this state of things: the artist who paints the 
picture, the colour-maker who supplies the mate- 
rials, and the scientific chemist who is supposed to 
watch over both as a sort of self-appointed guardian 
angel. Let us, then, look at the position of each 
of these three, and try to understand why so little 
advance is being made. 

To take the artist first, he finds it apparently no 
longer possible, like the artist of old, to know all 
about colours, oils, and varnishes, to prepare them 
in his own studio, and to understand how to use 
them with safety when prepared. He can no longer 
do this, any more than he can combine the func- 
tions of artist and architect, or turn from painting 
pictures to building bridges and fortresses. This is 
the age of limited intelligence and narrow specula- 
tion. We must accept it and make the best of it, 
and look no more for men of universal genius. 
Nevertheless the artist has time to know something 
of the materials he is using, I believe; but it is diffi- 
cult to get a man of the artistic temperament to 
attend to scientific details. 

The fact is that the consideration of such mat- 
ters is opposed to the genius of modern art. Pic- 
tures are no longer laboriously built up as much 
with an eye to producing a workmanlike, durable 
bit of painting, as to creating a work of art. The 
modern artist is an impressionist ; the flow of genius 








must not be baulked by scientific rocks thrown 
in the way. He must be able to use his palette 
freely. This, however, would not matter so much if 
he knew what he was using. But, as he is no longer 
a colour-maker, he buys his materials from the 
artists’ colourman, without any knowledge of how 
they have been prepared, or often of what they are. 
He cannot, therefore, accumulate any accurate know- 
ledge in the course of his work as to what produces 
durable and what fugitive pictures, as he has all his 
life been trying to solve equations in which all the 
quantities are unknown. 

This leads us to consider next the position of 
that much-abused man, the artists’ colourman. Now 
what are the duties of an artists’ colourman as a 
tradesman? In the first place, he is bound to sup- 
ply all the pigments that his customers ask for. It 
is not his place to refuse because he regards some 
pigment as untrustworthy. The consequence of this 
will be mentioned further on. Next, he is bound to 
obtain his pigments as bright and rich in colour as 
possible, and to supply them in such a state of pre- 
paration as shall be most convenient to the artist. 
They must work smoothly under the brush, dry at 
a convenient rate, not settle out or harden in the 
tubes, and so on. If he does not attend to these 
little matters he will not sell his colours. If these 
results cannot be obtained in a legitimate way, they 
must be obtained somehow, or his colours will not 
be bought. I have been turning artists’ colourman 
in a small way lately, and shall give here an example 
of the difficulties thus introduced. 

Having, at great trouble, obtained a small quan- 
tity of genuine Chinese vermilion—by which I do 
not mean vermilion made in Germany, sent to 
China, and reimported in neat little Chinese wrappers 
—I mentioned the fact to a few artists. They 
wished to try it, and I therefore took some very fine 
linseed-oil I had prepared, ground the vermilion in 
it, and sent it off, retiring to rest with a virtuous 
conscience. Alas! I got into dreadful hot water 
over that vermilion. Being a very heavy pigment, 
it settles very quickly out of pure oil, and must do 
so unless something else is introduced to prevent this. 
My tubes were returned, in some cases with indigna- 
tion, and I found myself in the bad books of some 
artists because I had given them the purest ver- 
milion in the purest oil, and had not mixed it up 
with some other ingredient to make it squeeze 
nicely out of the tube. 
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We must not forget that the artists’ colour- 
man seldom makes more than two or three of his 
own colours, and consequently is himself often the 
victim of adulterations or of bad work on the part 
of those from whom he buys his pigments. That 
artists’ colourmen do, as a matter of fact, publish 
information as to the durability of pigments and 
warn their customers is greatly to their credit, as 
there is no particular reason why they should do so. 

Passing now to the “guardian angel” of both 
parties—the scientific chemist, he is in the position 
of most guardian angels: his advice and warnings 
are seldom listened to, his experiments in colours 
seldom studied. This is in itself disheartening, but 
is nothing to what he suffers in other directions. 
There is probably no manufacture so full of trade 
secrets as the preparation of colours, with one ex- 
ception, and that is the preparation of varnishes. 
Every stage in the process is jealously guarded. The 
receipts published in the books are very useful for 
examination purposes, but are of no value in practice, 
and, consequently, the poor victim of science cannot 
get trustworthy information as to the history of the 
material he is working on. This secretiveness in the 
colour and varnish trade makes scientific progress 
impossible, each firm being engaged in jealously 
guarding its own secrets. To such a point is this 
carried that if one writes to a firm of varnish- 
makers to know if they make their copal-varnish of 
copal they will, if dishonest, say yes, but if honest, 
say that they can give no information. Thus the 
chemist finds that he is almost as helpless as the 
artist, because analysis will not help him very far, 
and he cannot get a solid basis for his experi- 
mental work. 

What then is to be done in order that we may 
make some advance towards accurate knowledge ? 

In the first place we must apply to practice 
the knowledge that we do possess. For instance, 
I have before me at this moment a list of colours 
sold by a well-known artists’ colourman. Of the 
hundred and forty-one colours in this list, I can say 
without hesitation that forty-seven are fugitive, thirty- 
six are permanent, and the rest are either fairly per- 
manent or among the doubtful colours. Evidently, 
then, the artist should be protected by not being 
supplied with the fugitive colours, leaving to future 
savants the further purification of the list. <A 
great deal also is known as to the best way to pre- 
pare oils and varnishes, the dangers of bad dryers, 
and so on, all of which should be applied for his 
benefit. 

In the next place, the artist must know what 
he is using. Now this can only be done by manu- 
facturing for him the artificial pigments, selecting 
and analysing carefully the natural pigments, and 
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preparing for him his oils and varnishes; and this 
must be done by some one whose business it is to do 
it from a scientific point of view, with the object 
of obtaining the best result, and not merely of 
making for the trade. 

These results, then, can only be obtained by 
the artists having their own laboratory for the 
manufacture of colours, with a scientific chemist at 
the head of it, whose business it should be to make 
colours for them, to advise them, and to carry out 
experiments, with a view to further improvement. 
This laboratory should be under the control of 
some permanent body, such as the Royal Academy, 
and should, on the manufacturing side, compete at 
the current price in the open market with the other 
makers. The experimental department, should, how- 
ever, be endowed. 

It may be objected that, as the making of colours 
is involved in obscurity, the chemist at the head will 
not know how to do it. A colour-chemist, however, 
who knows his business, will soon find out how to 
make the artificial colours as well, or better, than 
those in the trade. There is no trade secret which 
he cannot find out for himself in three months, so 
that, after some little experimenting and blundering 
for a year or two, the artists could be supplied with 
their own pigments, oils, and varnishes. It would 
be the business of the scientific department to watch 
the making of the colours, to conduct experiments, 
with the idea of further improvement, and to keep 
in touch with the artists with a view to keeping a 
register of all pictures painted with these colours 
and varnishes. These pictures would become year 
by year of more and more value as supplying reliable 
information as to the permanence of the various 
materials used. It should be the aim of such a 
laboratory to make all the artificial pigments on 
the premises. This could not be done quite at 
first, but a very large number might be made, and 
the list could gradually be extended. 

There should be no trade secrets in this labora- 
tory, every detail of the processes being published 
for the benefit of the Arts and Sciences. It is a 
mistake to suppose that such a laboratory would be 
very expensive either to start or to keep up. A 
very small establishment would be sufficient at first, 
and this would very quickly pay its way. The pro- 
fits on artists’ colours are very large, and it would 
obviously be to the advantage of artists to use these 
colours as, other things being equal, their pictures 
would perhaps command a higher price, as being less 
likely to deteriorate. In this way, and in this way 
alone, we may hope to take advantage of what is 
known already, and to make steady progress; and I 
hope the day is not far distant when the artists will 
recognise this, and become their own colour-makers. 
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By R. JOPE-SLADE. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

HE exhibitions of the “Old Water-Colour So- 
-L ciety,” as the “R.W.S.” is affectionately called, 
possess a charm peculiarly their own—a certain 
indefinable freshness, grace, 
and spontaneity, which is 
never so eloquent as in the 
winter display of “Studies 
and Sketches.” It may be 
insular vanity—we are so ac- 
customed to hear visiting 
foreigners abuse British pic- 
tures in general, and laud 
British water-colours in par- 
ticular—but we all like to 
consider the merits of the 
Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours as distinctively 
and essentially English. The 
Royal Institute and the older 
Society have both a follow- 
ing of their own; but, with- 
out entering on controversial 
ground, I may modestly sub- 
mit that, whilst at the Picca- 
dilly exhibition one seems to 
unconsciously brace oneself 
up to critical tension, and feel 
compelled by the genus loci to 
proceed to judgment with al- 
most official gravity, the gene- 
rally smiling aspect of the 
walls in Pall Mall East tends 
to beguile the visitor into 
simple delight in the manifes- 
tations of a happy art, and 
the critical spirit oozes from 
the finger-tips like Bob Acres’ 
courage under Sir Lucius’ 
approach. 

“Studies and Sketches” 
is little more than a figure of 
speech; few real studies or 
sketches are ever seen outside 
the portfolio of a painting- 
room. The majority of the 
“winter” drawings are as complete as those of the 
summer shows; but many of the former are of 
smaller size, and conceived to be finished at a less 
elaborated stage. Again, it must not be forgotten 
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LA COQUETTE, 


(From the Picture by J. H. Henshall, R.W.S. In the Exhibition 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours.) 


that an insidious compliment to ourselves lurks in 
the so-called “sketch,” which is full of suggestion, 
and, leaving it to us to develop its complete signifi- 
cance, so incorporates a little of ourselves in its 
realisation. . 
Though several of the most 
delightful members—Mr. Wal- 
ter Crane, both the Moore 
brothers, Mr. Alfred Hunt, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, and Mr. 
J. W. North amongst them— 
are unrepresented, the R.W.S. 
maintains the standard it has 
itself set up. Pathetic interest 
attaches to the graceful work 
of the late Paul J. Naftel, 
whose death so soon followed 
that of his eldest daughter. 
“ Ponty-y-Caffyn,” a dainty 
sylvan scene by the vanished 
hand, is the first of his eight 
drawings to arrest the at- 
tention. Mrs. Allingham, as 
usual, gives us a Surrey of 
glad, undifferentiated green- 
ery, brightly enamelled fore- 
grounds, and no distance—a 
Surrey of sweet, old-world 
flowers, clean-pinafored child- 
ren, and rustics who fear the 
squire and honour the vicar. 
On page 118 is reproduced a 
characteristic design by Sir 
Oswald Brierly for a commis- 
sion from the Prince of Wales 
to depict the scene of the 
“Start for the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club Round Great 
Britain Jubilee Cup Race.” 
Sir Oswald, working on a 
tinted ground and using body- 
colour liberally, in his eager 
haste to materialise a swiftly 
evanescent impression, has 
succeeded in realising much of 
the breezy bustle and kaleido- 
scopic motion of a big “flying start.” The yachts 
are crossing an imaginary line, for the Prince, aboard 
the great steamer Norham Castle, has just ordered 
the firing of the second gun. That this is merely a 
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sketch of the actual position of the vessels as they 
were despatched in the Thames, the hasty drawing of 
the centre emphasises. The best examples of yacht 
portraiture are those of the handsome, old-fashioned 
schooner Selene, and the late Lord Alfred Paget’s 
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be successfully employed in landscape work. The 
same artist’s “Burnt Pasture, Kynance,” is vigorous 
and joyous in gold and blue. ; 

Sir John Gilbert’s “Belinda,” a large drawing 
of the head and bust of a maiden dressed and 





START FOR THE ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB ROUND GREAT BRITAIN JUBILEE CUP RACE. 
(From the Design for the Picture by Sir C. Brierly. At the Exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours.) 


steam-yacht Violet, flying his broad pennant. In the 
finished picture the artist will be, no doubt, able to 
verify many things. Not being gifted with prophecy, 
and not being permitted to adjust facts to subse- 
quent circumstances, Sir Oswald has only indicated 
the Genesta, the beautiful cutter, one of the two or 
three of that great flotilla to complete the dreary 
course, and thus reward the late Sir Richard Sutton 
for his patriotic struggles to re-import the America 
Cup by putting this splendid trophy in her locker. 
Mr. George Clausen seems inclined to rest awhile 
on his “Girl at the Gate” laurels. “Idleness” is 
characteristic of his present desire to paint peasant 
Eves and submit to Bastien-Lepage influence. Mr. 
S. P. Jackson, whose mournful purple-and-green 
Cornish shores are so beautiful and so woefully 
alike, appears to find the Thames equally monoto- 
nous and less attractive. Mr. Tom Lloyd’s pretty 
sentimentality, pleasant colour, and smooth trans- 
parent technique are more felicitously exercised on 
graceful, old-world lovers strolling by the river’s 
brim, as in “ Early Spring-time,” than on idealised 
rustics. Mr. E. F. Brewtnall’s “Red Fisherman ” 
last year was such a masterly little thing, the in- 
carnation of roguish, pixie malevolence, that it is 
disappointing to find his “Dragon’s Cave” without 
mystery and with little meaning. Badly hung and 
low down, his pastel, “Hunstanton,” a luminous 
foreshore study, merits especial attention, because 
of its admirable distance, a quality so difficult to 
obtain with this medium that I fancy it will rarely 


hatted in our grandimother’s style, gives us a beau- 
tiful harmony of white, black, and old-time cerise, 
and, like the President’s “ Squire’s Daughters Visit- 
ing some Gypsies,” displays the flowing grace and 
audacity of this great and veteran draughtsman. 
Mr. E. R. Hughes’ “ Dealings with the Faeries” is a 
fine example of his special quality, the untroubled 
purity his skilful technique enables him to preserve, 
despite the minute finish. The beautiful girl sits 
wrapt in wondering fantasy in the bay of an old- 
fashioned room, the thin, white blinds soften the 
light, though the very air is luminous, and radiance 
sleeps along the delicately relaxed fingers. Mr. 
Hughes preserves in his work that thing most diffi- 
cult—an elegant simplicity; but I most heartily 
wish he would idealise the beauty of his complexions 
a little less. 

On looking at most figure-subjects in water- 
colour, it irrepressibly forces itself upon one that 
they might have been achieved, with half the labour, 
more effectively in oil. Mr. J. Henry Henshall’s work 
forms a rare exception: his art obviously best ex- 
presses itself in water-colour. His “La Coquette” 
has been chosen as a very legitimate example of the 
artist at his best. (See p. 117.) The Spanish maiden, 
with her rich southern colouring, her black silk 
“bugled” dress, and her silken skirts, so lifted as 
to display the dainty ankles with charming sauci- 
ness, is drawn with wonderful veracity; no attempt 
is made to modify the fulness of the character- 
istic waist, but length and grace of composition are 
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obtained from the cunning perching of the gay little 
flirt on the back of the tall chair. It is painted 
with dexterity, directness, and distinction, full of 
spontaneity, opulent in colour, but just a little 
black in the shadows. Mr. H. G. Glindoni, again, 
is far happier in water than oils, and more human 
in the tavern parlour than in the Empire and Louis 
XIV. salon. The reproduction, in my opinion, re- 
presents one of the very best of his works, “ Doubt- 
ful Customers.” The balance of the composition, the 
freedom of the drawing, and humour in the face of 
the dubious old host, in the rollicking gaiety of the 
highwaymen, and in the undisguised admiration of 
the yokels nearest the fire, speak for themselves. 
What must escape any monochromatic version is 
the genial glow of the warm room, the ruddy fire, 
and reflected light, and the pleasant notes which 
the red curtains and mahogany clock-case repeat. 
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Dutch and Breton street groups, whilst the sunny 
reds and yellows of Oriental life greatly enhance 
their decorative value. Mr. Allan’s style shows 
signs of approximating the dash of his fellow Scotch 
Associate, Mr. Arthur Melville. Of the splendid 
group of landscape-painters who follow the broad 
and virile traditions of David Cox and De Wint, 
and which includes Messrs. Wimperis, Weedon, 
Orrock, Aumonier, and Bernard Evans, few indeed 
do finer work than Mr. Thorne Waite. With him, 
as with Cox, it is one of his lesser merits that his 
carts, animals, and figures occur in his landscapes 
exactly where the esthetic and literary require- 
ments of the composition demand, and so naturally 
that they could not be otherwhere. His “ October,” 
which graces this article, with its breadth of treatment 
and fulness of tone (p. 120), seems painted from the 
palette of De Wint, and is a splendid example of a 





SERVICE IN A SIKH TEMPLE. 
(From the Picture by R. Ww. Allan, R.W.S. In the Exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours.) 


Mr. Robert W. Allan has gained much in warmth 
and depth of colour by going to India for his sub- 
jects, and his “Service in a Sikh Temple” and 
“Street in Delhi” are both characterised by that 
boldness of treatment and spaciousness of effect 
which marked his vivid and manly, if a little hard, 


true English scene, of a true English landscape, and 
of an art not to be found beyond the Channel. Its 
fault, I may suggest, lies in its redundance of inci- 
dent—peat-burning, ploughing, and rainbow. Mr. 
Thorne Waite is, before all things, the painter of 
the open field. I would particularly call attention 
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to his “Cornfield,” with its fine richness and strength colour landscape art. I pass over moderate Mont- 
of colour, and to Mr. Albert Godwin’s faint and albas; reproductions of glorious Persian pottery, 





OCTOBER. 
(From the Picture by R. Thorne Waite, R.W.S. In the Exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours.) 


delicately refined “Wells,” almost a pure tinted marvellous in their limited way, by Mr. Henry 
drawing. These two diverse but equally beautiful Wallis; interesting studies for big pictures by 





THE ERMINE SEA. 
(From the Picture by P. Wilson Steer. In the Exhibition of the New English Art Club.) 


drawings give us, if I may be permitted the ex- Mr. Burne-Jones, A.R.A.; a typical Du Maurier 
pression, the violet and yellow between which lies pen-and-ink ; and the charming ornithological art 
the entire and glorious spectrum of English water- from Mr. Stacy Marks, R.A., and pay a tribute of 
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CURRENT ART. 


profound admiration to Mr. Frederick Shields’ noble 
sepia-drawing, “Christ and Peter.” 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

The New English Art Club is to such an ex- 
tent recovering from the ebullience of a somewhat 
voleanic youth that it dispenses to a very much 
greater extent than at any previous exhibition with 
the showy advertisement of wilfully eccentric au- 
dacities. The Newlyn men and the New Glaswe- 
gians, whose works flamed on the walls last year, 
are for some reason unrepresented. The tacit 
promise not to admit anything banal, or worse, 
has been fairly kept; but there are one or two 
canvases on that section of the wall graced by 
Mr. Harry Bate’s exquisite bronze door-knocker 
unworthy any Metropolitan art exhibition. The 
two pictures chosen for illustration I certainly 
consider most honestly characteristic of the in- 
surrectionary creed. Mr. P. Wilson Steer is a 
frank impressionist, and in his deliciously-named 
“The Ermine Sea” he escapes the criticism always 
roused by the Japanese principles of perspective 
which he preaches in his interiors. The picture 
is beautiful in colour—long, smooth planes of 
foam, with furry edges on a shelving sand, with 
flecks either of submerged alge or of shadow, 
giving the effect of ermine spots. The children 
paddling strike a pleasant roseate note, and the 
extreme and rather angular sketchiness of their 
anatomy is thoroughly Steeresque. Mr. Sidney 
Starr’s full-length portrait of a lady, after the 
style of Mr. Whistler’s “Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell,” enjoys an unimpeachably esthetic title. 
His portrait of the great throat specialist was 
painted in Sir Morell Mackenzie’s own room, 
snatched at between consultations. It is easy and 
characteristic in pose, eloquently veracious in por- 
traiture. It is low, not to say depressing, in tone, 
and the interest is centred by Mr. Starr, according 
to the canons of his art, in the lucid oasis of the 
warm, brown, eager face. A portrait by Mr. George 
Thomson of himself, standing in flatly-black evening 
dress against a delicately green-and-grey door, is of 
great distinction. Mr. Walter Sickert challenges 
what Mr. Figg in The Crusaders euphemistically calls 
“the herd” with a startling portrait, full of oddity 
and insight, of a writer on art who is himself 
never commonplace, and sometimes unintentionally 
comic. 

Mr. J. S. Sargent replies to those critics who 
said he could not draw by a superb studio study of 
the nude—* An Egyptian Dancing-girl ”—masterly 
alike in strength, truth, and grace of drawing, and 
exhaustive painting of the golden flesh. The charm 
of his sketch of “A Javanese Dancer,” is strange— 
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barbaric distinction. From France come a re- 
fined portrait of Miss Cobden, by M. J. E. Blanche ; 
two admirable Claude Monets, which it would be 
well to compare with the Monetesque work of Mr. 
J. T. Russell of the cochineal shadows; and M. 
Dégas’ wonderful ballet-girl composition, “Une Ré- 
pétition,” lent by Mrs. Walter Sickert, and not 
new to readers of this Magazine, it will be in- 





SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D, 


(From the Picture by Sidney Starr. In the Exhibition of the New 
English Art Club.) 


structive to contrast with our recollections of cer- 
tain quaint English eccentricities dealing with 
music-hall subjects. 

Mr. Theodore Roussel’s memories of sea and 
landscape poems, Mr. Francis Bate’s gently sym- 
pathetic study of one of nature’s pensive moods, 
Mr. Moffatt Lindner’s impassioned aérial colouring, 
and the novel charm of the sketches by that long 
secretly-influential, but never publicly-exhibiting, 
amateur, Mr. H. B. Brabazon, make themselves re- 
collected, though surrounded by interesting work 
by Mr. Hamilton McClure; Mrs. Cyprian Williams; 
Mr. Paul Maitland, of the tender Chelsea greys; Mr. 
Laidlay, of the orange and amethyst broads; Mr. 
Maurice Greiffenhagen; Mr. C. W. Furse; Mr. 
Arthur Tomson; Mr. Fred Brown; and Mr. George 
Clausen. 
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ARTISTIC HOMES. 


HOUSE ARCHITECTURE: 


INTERIOR. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


N one of his essays, Paul Bourget has drawn a 
remarkable illustration of the dilettantism of 

the age from the interior of a modern drawing-room. 
It is five o’clock, and the lamps cast a soft half- 
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Cyclops, painted by Gustave Moreau, with a beauty 
almost painful in its entrancing charm. On the 
tables and in cabinets is bric-d-brac of every age ; 
lacquer-work from Yedo, bronzes of the Renais- 
sance, jewellery of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; everything that can attest the 
luxurious culture, the skilled eclectic- 
ism of an age that has outlived its own 
capacity for creation. The picture has 
more attraction for the literary man 
than for the artist, for it points to a 
fact of modern civilisation which cuts 
at the root of any possibility of a per- 
manent tradition of art, and the fact, 
as Bourget puts it, is just this: that 
the only faith of universal acceptance 
is that of social usage, and that directly 
you break below its surface you come 
on a chaos of creeds and formulas, a 
very whirlpool of contradictory opinion. 
Whereas, before the general upset 
which has been the work of this cen- 
tury, there was common ground of 
belief—“ une méme société comme on 
disait, avait un ‘fonds de conceptions 
analogues sur les chapitres essentiels 
de la vie”—there now prevails such 
complete uncertainty that you and your 
neighbour hardly speak the same lan- 
guage. In such a condition of things 
the chances of a national art, or of 
any future but that of artistic bank- 
ruptecy, are exceedingly small. Dilet- 
tantism, the collector's mania, is, on 
the whole, one of the most serious ob- 
stacles that exists to the growth of 











MR. ALMA-TADEMA’S HOUSE: THE ANTE-ROOM. 
(Drawn by Reginald Blompield.) 


light through their tinted shades on rare and curious 
embroideries. Over a chair lies a stole that once 
figured in solemn service; on the divan a piece of 
needlework from the farthest East, lustrous with the 
strange imagery of another world. On the walls 
are pictures by masters the most diverse: a Venice 
by Fromentin next to a stern, almost savage, peasant 
by Millet, or a racing scene by J. de Nittis, lumi- 
nous with the dancing light of spring; and over the 
piano perhaps a water-colour of Galatea and the 


art, and especially of architecture. It 

is not interested in the workmanship 

of art, but only in its results. It sets 

up a false standard of excellence in preferring rarity 

and costliness to beauty; it is based on no exact 

knowledge of art, but on a curious medley of ideas, 

dependent partly on fashion, but mainly on the in- 

terests of the big dealers, and, so far as the house 

is concerned, it turns it into a museum instead of a 
place to be familiarly lived in and loved as a home. 

The first point, then, to remember in the internal 

architecture of your house is that dilettantism is 

not art but rather its poison; in other words, that 
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architecture is an art of creation, not of whole- 
sale plagiarism. For instance, you go to Italy, or 
to Egypt and the East, and there you see delicate 
screens of wood, and openings for light pierced in slabs 
of marble through which the sun comes gleaming 
with the intensity of some mysterious gem; and 
you think “ This is very beautiful: in my new house 
I will make my architect do the same.” If 
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chimneypieces more particularly should assuredly 
be designed of a piece with the rest of the room. It 
is, on the whole, the most important feature there, 
and if it is ill-designed it will throw the whole room 
out of seale. In the last few years there has arisen 
a flourishing industry in cheap mantelpieces. The 
greater part of them are exceedingly bad, in spite of 





he knows his art, he will probably refuse, but 
you carry your way and it is done, and the 
result is a lamentable failure. The explana- 
tion is obvious; your rooms are otherwise 
ordinary English rooms, and the light that 
comes into them is that of ordinary English 
sunlight. If you had been content to accept 
your conditions, you would have had a reason- 
able room, and perhaps the beauty which once 
characterised English houses, and is at least 
possible in England. Your architect, too, de- 
serves some consideration. In dealing with 
the elevation, it was pointed out how a house 
to an architect is an organic whole; how one 
part of it grows out of another, and how the 
whole hangs together, so that if one detail of 
it is altered or removed the rest goes with it. 
If, then, you ask your architect to give you 
a “Jacobean” dining-room and an “ Oriental” 
hall, you ask him for a thing which is artistic- 
ally impossible. You might as well tell a 
painter to paint your mouth like a European 
but your eyes like a Japanese; and the failure 
of most modern interior decoration, its unrest 
and fussiness, is mainly due to this habit of 
conceiving of the house or, broadly speaking, 
of architecture as an affair of heterogeneous 
details, instead of as an art of organic design. 
In the rare cases where a style, which is cer- 
tainly not English, has been employed with 
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success in English domestic work, it has only 

been justified by the rare skill of the designer 

and by the truly architectonic way in which 

the work has been thought out ; that is to say, it has 
been conceived of as a whole, with real insight into 
the essential qualities of the style, and with com- 
plete mastery of its possibilities. I refer to Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s studio and ante-room. 

It follows from this that the main decorative 
features of the interior ought to form part of its 
actual construction. If, for instance, you want to 
mark off a recess from the room, say, for example, 
the dining-room, instead of preposterous festoons of 
drapery or a flimsy screen, which is in the way 
and has no weight in the general scheme, throw a 
good arch across the opening, as big and as plain as 
you like, or form a bay with a lintel and columns, 
as was often done in the eighteenth century. The 
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HALL OF MR. VIVIAN’S HOUSE, QUEEN'S GATE. 
(R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Architect. Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 
the fact that they are boldly labelled “art mantel- 
pieces ;” but, good or bad, it could make no difference. 
They are designed into space, as it were; that is to 
say, by the nature of the case, they are designed 
without any regard to the particular place they 
have to fill, and the consequence is that, no matter 
where they are put, they always look unhappy. The 
old builders’ mantelpiece of sixty years ago—the 
plain white marble slips, and ample shelf with no 
ornaments at all—is very much better than this; it 
is probably in scale with the room, and with a good 
brass fender in front of it is quite tolerable to look 
at; but these cheap efforts of the art furnisher are 
irredeemably bad. The British Philistine has certainly 
no taste, but his friends credit him with common 
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sense, and it is truly remarkable that people of 
common sense should put up with the silly niches, 
the gimcrack mirrors, and the machine-pressed 
carving of the commercial mantelpiece, and really 
suppose that they make their rooms “artistic” by 
enduring such absurdities. That not unfamiliar 
person, the commercial architect; the man who 
does not design but 
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ascent of stairs, flight over flight in never-ending 


‘succession, to the top of which no man might ever 


reach. The idea of this wasa nightmare which tor- 
mented Piranesi, and is hardly a model to be closely 
followed, but, like most of Piranesi’s extraordinary 
fancies, it contains the vision of a great architec- 
tural idea. As to the details of these landings and 

balustrades, the sim- 





arranges for designs 
being made, has a good 
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deal to answer for in . ot bars are better than 
this. =< j a long repetition of 

The hall and the zi ill-designed balusters; 
main staircase usually and, on the whole, the 
give the best oppor- hand-rail ramped and 
tunity of getting some = returned, as was com- 
architectural quality a monly done in the 
out of the interior of ; eighteenth century, is 
a house. One can, at @, i better to handle than 
any rate, escape here the hand-rail which 
from the four plain 1 runs full tilt into a 
walls with a door and : i newel. And again, a 
a fireplace of the or- oe | newel staircase, if you 
dinary room, and get 4 really want to get its 
a chance of some play 4 full quality, requires 
of light and shade in solid timbers and 
and out of the stair- plenty of space. There 
case, perhaps of some = is honest pleasure to 
bold colonnade to TY 3 be got out of a great 
carry a gallery, or of ar oak newel seven 
an ample fireplace, J ‘a \ = inches square, with a 
such as would recall fine cannon-ball ter- 
the brave hospitality — nena minal and sturdy bal- 
of another age. Halls pI anne usters, and a hand- 
can be generally clas- i238 rail wide enough for 
sified as those which 8 the children to slide 
contain a staircaseand ; | down comfortably ; 














those which do not. 
Halls which contain 
a staircase are open 
to the objection that they cannot be used as living- 
rooms; but they may have their own peculiar beauty, 
if the well (the space that is in the middle of the 
stairs) is kept sufficiently large to admit of plenty of 
light and to allow full justice to the perspective of 
the flights of stairs and the repeated tiers of land- 
ings, one above another. In some of the eighteenth- 
century houses about Westminster there are excel- 
lent examples of small staircase halls. Or, again, the 
courtyard of an old inn, where the rooms on each 
floor open on to landings with balustrades running 
all round the court, would be a suggestive motive to 
work upon. On a larger scale, such halls might be 
made most impressive. -There is a tremendous draw- 
ing by Piranesi, maéé’ in the days when his mad- 
ness was closing in on him, which shows an infinite 


HALL-MANTEL IN MR. VIVIAN’S HOUSE. 
(R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Architect. Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 


but imitate this with 
niggardly deal, three 
inches square, and the 
whole thing becomes ridiculous and even offensive 
from the vanity of its affectation. 

Of halls which do not contain staircases there 
are, broadly speaking, two kinds—one-storey halls 
and two-storey halls; and here again the plan and 
general proportions of the hall will determine the 
treatment. Say, for instance, that you have a long 
low hall, rather more than one and a half the width 
in length, such as one finds in some seventeenth-cen- 
tury manor houses; great high panels might dwarf 
it, but if you cover two-thirds of the wall or so with 
panelling below, and have above it a fine bold frieze 
of plaster or tapestry, or even plain embroidery of 
worsted on canvas, or a well-designed stencil, you 
get the full benefit of the length of the hall without 
bringing the ceiling down on your head. In the 














“Dream of John Ball” Mr. Morris has drawn a 
beautiful picture of such a hall as this: “ The walls 
were panelled roughly enough with oak boards to 
about six feet from the floor, and about three feet 
of plaster above that was wrought in a pattern of a 
rose-stem running all round the room, freely and 
roughly done, but with (as it seemed to my unused 
eyes) wonderful skill and spirit. On the hood of 
the great chimney a huge rose was wrought in the 
plaster, and brightly painted in the proper colours.” 
The dining-hall at Hardwick is an instance of a 
similar treatment carried out on a most lordly scale, 
for here the frieze is from eight to ten feet high, and 
the walls below are covered with magnificent tapes- 
tries. If you can get genuine old stamped leather 
by all means use 
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of it is top-lighted from a domed ceiling. (See p. 125.) 
If your hall is panelled, and you intend to have pic- 
tures in it, the pictures ought to be framed into the 
panelling, to get their full decorative value in relation 
to the other parts of the hall, and do not let the 
picture-frame makers persuade you that gilt mould- 
ings or any other such gorgeousness are essential to 
the picture. The only effect they have is to isolate 
the picture from the wall, instead of helping it to 
fall into its place with the other decorations. 

Besides the various forms of hall described above, 
there is the long corridor, which is neither hall nor 
passage, and may be made very charming if it is 
properly lighted, and has sufficient width, and a bay 
here and there in which you can spend five minutes 
over the prints and 





this for the walls; 
but the stamped 
leather paper of 
modern commerce 
is a very poor affair 
—it has no resem- 
blance to the lea- 
ther which it pro- 
fesses to be, either 
in substance or 
texture, and it is 
generally used in a 
somewhat inconsi- 
derate manner, for i 
it is pasted up as Tart 
if it were one vast Vy nA) 
skin of any length Ib Wy, 
from three feet to = yay) 
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china. The ceiling 
might be coved 
and moulded with 
plaster, or have a 
long barrel roof of 
timber, such as 
may be seen in the 
cloisters of some 
of the almshouses 
in Holland. At 
one end you might 
have a wide, open 
fireplace, and at 
the other a flight 
of stairs going up 
again to another 
landing. Such a 
corridor as_ this 
might also be used 











Two - storey 
halls, rather deep 
—that is, high 
from floor to ceil- 
ing—require a dif- 
ferent treatment. 
Here you might - 
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upstairs as a mo- 
dification of the 
Elizabethan — gal- 
lery, and, in any 
case, it is pleasant 
to have good broad 
landings to the 
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use the bold and ‘eo TN NS NIN ; upper floor, and 
simple _ panelling  \aee ee ININ® * even little waste 
common in the XX a spaces, forming 
eighteenth _cen- \ + } — passage - rooms, 
tury, and domed b ; 8) where the odd 
ceilings, with great STAIRCASE, MR. RILEY'S HOUSE, KENSINGTON COURT. bookshelf can be 
ribs or circles of fo- (T. G. Jackson, Architect, Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) placed, with its 


liage, such as Inigo 

Jones would have used. No. 185, Queen’s Gate, 
South Kensington—Mr. Vivian’s house—designed by 
Mr. Shaw, contains a beautiful hall in two storeys: 
the staircase, which is reached from a broad passage 
off the hall, brings up on to a landing on the first 
floor with a balcony overlooking the hall. The whole 





china bowl of pot- 
pourri, and pictures more valued for their associa- 
tions than their painting, and where the Indian god 
in the corner can smile benignly at the quaint fancy 
of the East japanned on the old Dutch clock. All 
this gives a sense of rest and kindliness to the house, 
as if each corner of it were not grabbed up for some 
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unalterable purpose, and as if the house were some- 
thing more than a mere place in which to eat and 
drink and sleep. 

After all, it depends on the view a man takes of 
his house how he will set to work to decorate it. If 
it is to be a place of great entertainment, where the 
dinner-service is of gold and the servants in powder, 
homeliness and simplicity will find themselves lost, 
and marble columns and mahogany doors, and gilt, 
and sumptuous silks and the like, will find their 
opportunity, and they may look very splendid if the 
taste that distributes them is sufficiently austere. 
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coarse insensibility to the delicate gradations of their 
colour. 

House architecture is a very large subject, much 
too large to be dealt with adequately in a magazine 
article, or, indeed, anywhere else for the matter of 
that, for no amount of description or advice can 
convey exactly how the thing is to be done, how 
the house is to be designed, and how its details are 
to be executed. A technical treatise can state how 
bricks are bonded together, and how timbers are 
jointed, and what amount of strains they will bear; 
but all this is preliminary, though indispensable, 

knowledge. It is the stage beyond 














524, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
(Mervyn Macartney, Architect. Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 


But most people do not eat their dinner off silver 
and gold, and one would urge that here, as in the 
other case, the architecture, the beautifying of the 
interior, should be in scale, so to say, with their 
manner of life. For instance, there is not much 
comfort and homeliness in marble walls. They are 
very expensive and horribly cold, and it does not 
follow that because they look superb in a palace 
at Genoa they will look equally well in a modern 
London house. Marble floors are beautiful enough, 
but you may have a beautiful floor of stone or brick, 
if you are not afraid of it; and all these things, 
wood, brick, stone, or marble, are only materials to 
produce a certain result, not the result itself, and 
their ultimate beauty depends very much more 
on the handling than on the materials them- 
selves. Even such beautiful materials as the 
marbles used in hotels and restaurants are made 
repulsive by the man who uses them, by his in- 
difference to their structural qualities, and his 





this that defies analysis: when you 
come to the individual case and the 
individual treatment of it—when a 
problem of particular conditions is 
presented which has to be solved in 
some particular way; when, in a 
word, you reach the personal equa- 
tion. It is this which makes archi- 
tecture an art at all, the fact that 
it requires serious and comprehensive 
thought, that any work worthy of 
the name of architecture must have 
involved a fresh effort of imagina- 
tion, that its design must have been 
conceived of as a whole, that the 
idea of the whole, which gradually 
grew together in the designer’s brain, 
should have reached and left its mark 
upon the very humblest detail of the 
finished work. And, if this is a right 
conception of architecture, much of 
what now does duty for it is cut out 
of the running at once. There is a 
story of an architect who asked another, in all 
sincerity, what set of details he used; he might 
as well have asked a landscape-painter whether 
he copied his trees from Constable or Crome! 
This is not architecture; it would be a much easier 
affair if it was, for all that would be necessary 
for an architect would be a choice assortment of 
cribs, historically arranged and labelled, and the 
client could then choose between fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, or sixteenth century details, or he could 
have an order from Inigo Jones with a pediment 
by Gibbs. It is a curious fact that, however fas- 
tidious the taste and exact the archwological know- 
ledge which controls such building, its results never 
in the least resemble the old work which they pro- 
fess to copy, and the inference is only reasonable 
that one faculty which must have existed in the old 
work is lacking in the new—and that is the faculty 
of design. This work, however, at least has know- 
ledge and taste behind it: the real mischief lies in 
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what is largely labelled in the shops as “art-work,” 
such, for instance, as rickety screens or tables, painted 
red or green or white, or whatever the fashion- 
able colour may be. 
This sort of work is 
much in demand, be- 
cause it is cheap and 
fills up a good deal of 
room for the money ; 
but even as an in- 
vestment it is bad, 
because when the 
fashion changes it is 
hardly worth the sell- 
ing. Wherever else 
fashion may be im- 
portant, it has no- 
thing whatever to do 
with the beauty of 
any art. A few years 
ago there was a sud- 
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of fashion, so long as the designer is told to copy an 
empty shell, and not allowed to think out an idea 
with a life and embodiment of its own. One might 
almost say that if 
this view is allowed 
to prevail, the raison 
@étreof art in modern 
life has gone. To re- 
turn to my original 
text, we have now 
no common notions 
for which art is the 
only possible  ex- 
pression—such, for 
instance, as existed 
in medieval times or 
in any early stage of 
civilisation—but we 
have on the other 
hand a very intense 
individualism, which 








den rage for Chip- 
pendaleand Sheraton 
furniture, but as soon 
as the public at large 
took up this fancy, the people who had found it 
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out thought they must find out something else, and 
the fashion was set for Louis Seize—that is, in pre- 
cisely the oppo- 
site direction so 


FLETE, DEVONSHIRE. 
(R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Architect. 


must express itself 
somehow, and _ the 
old forms are not 
entirely sufticient for 
this; they are set too hard to fit all the intricate sub- 
tlety of modern thought and feeling. That archi- 
tecture in its way is as capable of expressing this 
feeling as any 
other art is quite 
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far as design is 
concerned. Only 


one conclusion 
from this is pos- 
sible, and it is 
that these people, 
and those who 
follow them, are 
quite indifferent 
to any art in the 
matter, and are 
ready to follow 
blindly the bid- 
ding of the 
dealers in old 
furniture and 
In 








brie-a-brae. 


certain, but it 
must be given a 
fair chance, not 
stifled under im- 
possible _ condi- 
tions. The public 
hold the matter 
in their own 
hands. It is for 
them to treat 
architecture as a 
serious art, and 
to set a higher 
value on courage, 
independence, 
and individuality 
in design, than 











a less degree the 
case has been 
the same with 
architecture, and 
the fashion has been in the wrong direction. It 
has gone for fussiness, triviality, and pettiness, as 
was naturally to be expected of the fashion. No 
lasting improvement in architecture or any other art 
is possible so long as they are supposed to be a matter 


(T. G, Jackson, Architect. 


COIL CASE IN MARBLE AND WROUGHT IRON: 
Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 


on unscrupulous 
cleverness in 
hitting off the 
fashion. Plain 
work, simple work, even savage barbarous work, any- 
thing is better than fashionable work. “ Parfois nous 
ne craignons pas d’acheter le rare au prix du choquant 
du fantasque, et de Youtré. La barbarie nous va 
mieux que la platitude.” 


MR. RILEY’S HOUSE. 
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JOHN LINNELL. 


By ALFRED T. STORY. 


URING the past season no fewer than thirty 
landscapes by the late John Linnell, repre- 
senting each period of his art, were sold by auc- 
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JOHN LINNELL AS A YOUNG MAN, 
(From a Sketch by Himself.) 





tion at Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods’ sale- 
rooms. That is an unusually large number even for 
so prolific a producer as this famous painter, whose 
years of active labour exceeded seventy; and they 
were years of such unremitting energy that an 
Academician, who knew him well, in speaking 
recently of his old friend, threw up his hands in 
amazement as he exclaimed, “ Never was there such 
aman! His industry was perfectly astounding!” 


Nor can it be denied—even by those who do not 
accord to him the highest rank among landscape- 
painters—that his art displays qualities of the rarest 
kind, or that in his exhibited pictures he held his own 





with the younger men to the very last. How much 
this means will be seen when it is remembered that 
the veteran painter died when he was on the 
verge of ninety, and that his last picture in 
the Royal Academy was exhibited within a 
year or two of his death. The latter event 
occurred in January, 1882. How many men 
in his own profession had come and gone be- 
tween then and the time when, as a boy of 
fifteen, he sent his first two pictures to the 
Royal Academy and had the pleasure of seeing 
them hung! 

It would be interesting to be able to see 
them now and compare them with his later 
works, to see in how far they contained promise 
of his future achievements. They were small 
landscapes in oil: “A Scene from Nature” and 
“A View near Reading.” William Henry 
Hunt exhibited three similar studies the same 
year, one of his also being “A Study near 
Reading,” which was doubtless painted from 
nature at the same time as Linnell’s. The 
two were much together in those days, having 
been fellow-students under John Varley, the 
well-known water-colour painter, and one of 
the founders of the old Water-Colour Society, 
the sum of whose teaching to them was—“ Go 
to nature for everything.” Both accepted the 
precept—one of them, at least, with all the 
enthusiasm of his great-hearted master, and 
more than his insight. 

It is not the custom to write the lives of 
men who, in a sense, have failed, and so we 
may not get a “ Life” of John Varley; and yet 
one cannot help thinking that it would be 
worth while. More might be learned from a 
life like that of Varley, with its shortcomings 
and weaknesses, but with its manifold noble and 
lovable qualities also, than from many a more for- 
tunate and successful career. Poor Varley! He 
reminds one of nobody so much as Oliver Goldsmith. 
Alike in his goodness of heart and his weakness 
of will did he resemble the kindly creator of Dr. 
Primrose and his son Moses. He was never tired of 
helping other men and throwing business in their 
way. Thus he assisted many on the way to for- 
tune, while, as to himself, with all his genius for 
art, for invention, and for astrological prediction, 
he was never out of difficulty and hot-water. And 
yet, notwithstanding his troubles—and they were 
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JOHN LINNELL. 


many and grievous—he could console himself with 
the thought that but for them he should have burst 
with joy! 

But Varley was not Linnell’s only teacher. Ben- 
jamin West had previously taken him in hand 
(having admired his sketches), given him hints and 
suggestions, and permitted him to visit his studio 
and watch him paint. Even before that he 
had probably seen George Morland; his 
father, a framemaker, being also something 
of a dealer, and from time to time having 
Morland’s pictures for sale. From these, at 
the age of ten, his father set him to make 
copies, and so passable were they that he 
found customers for them. 

This copying, however, soon became an 
irksome drudgery to the youth, and he 
hailed his pupilage under Varley as the first 
dawn of freedom. It meant excursions along 
the upper reaches of the Thames and into 
the adjacent country with Hunt, sketching 
and observing that nature to which Varley 
had directed his attention, and of which 
he never again lost sight, but deepened his 
perception and his love year by year. It 
meant also companionship with Mulready— 
companionship in sketching jaunts, compan- 
ionship as Academy students—when, as he 
says, he became at last “emancipated,” and, 
finally, companionship in studio work and 
original effort. Mulready was only his senior 
by a few years, but those few years gave 
him all the advantages of a mastership which 
was of great benefit to Linnell—so great, 
indeed, that almost to the day of his death 
he confessed that, as regards art, he owed 
more to Mulready than to any other living 
person. 

Mulready had married a sister of Varley, 
and when Linnell first called to see the latter (on 
the invitation of William Varley, who saw him one 
day at Christie’s making a copy of one of Girtin’s 
pictures), Mulready was living in the same house 
with him; thus they met, admired each other’s work 
and talents, and became fast and enduring friends. 

Not less important to him in a way was Lin- 
nell’s association with another remarkable man of 
that time—William Blake, poet, painter, and mystic 
—the man who in this nineteenth century (for 
though half his life belongs to the eighteenth, he is 
still of the nineteenth century) has exemplified more 
than any other the truth of the saying that genius 
is to madness near allied. This connection, how- 
ever, took place later, when Linnell’s reputation as a 
painter—as a portrait-painter, at least—had become 
established, and there could no longer be any question 
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of master and pupil. But there was a similarity of 
thought, especially in the spiritual direction, between 
the two men ; and so receptive a mind as that of the 
younger man could not be in almost constant com- 
munion with such a singular and striking genius as 
that of Blake without being influenced; and that he 
was influenced to some extent, no one, I think, will 


JOHN LINNELL, AGED 68, 
(From the Painting by Himself.) 


venture to deny after seeing such a picture as Lin- 
nell’s “ Abraham,” or perusing some of his poetry: 
for Linnell also developed the poetic as well as the 
artistic faculty. 

The story of Linnell’s connection as friend and 
patron with Blake forms perhaps the brightest 
chapter in the career of one whose distinguishing 
characteristic was not profuseness of liberality, but 
rather the reverse, as regards monetary matters. 
Though others crowded about Blake and called him 
“ Master,” looking upon his slightest word as oracular 
or inspired, yet it was to Linnell’s kindliness alone 
that he owed the comfort and freedom from care of 
his later years. Nor is it the less, but rather the 
more, to his credit that he extended this help not in 
charity, but as an encouragement to work, suggesting 
to him the engraving of his illustrations to the Book 
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of Job, as well as the making of the designs for the 
illustration of the “ Divina Commedia,” and paying 
him for both. 

To his spiritual gifts and esthetic powers gene- 





IN WINDSOR FOREST. 
(From a Sketch by John Linnell.) 


rally, Linnell united a “longheadedness” and a busi- 
ness tact such as it would be hard to parallel in 
any other artist, ancient or modern. Hence he was 
a most successful man, and died leaving a hand- 
some competence. Not even Turner, probably, made 
more by the sale of his pictures 
than did Linnell. But in order to 
win his success he went through 
an amount of labour—drudgery 
others would call it—that would 
have killed half-a-dozen ordinary 
mortals. Linnell’s way of taking 
recreation was to turn to another 
sort of work; from painting to 
engraving, from painting portraits 
to painting landscapes, or from 
both to making the family bread 
or the family beer; and it shows 
the absolute mastery of the man 
that he was alinost equally good in 
all departments. Those who are 
in a position to judge speak with 
well-nigh equal enthusiasm of his 
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puzzled. Possibly, some Academician who knows 
may enlighten us one of these days—if, indeed, the 
matter is not equally a mystery to all. When he 
was at the age at which men are usually considered 
to be in the sere and yellow leaf, 
Linnell was solicited to allow him- 
self to be elected a member; but 
then he had become a sort of hermit 
on his mount (at Red Hill, Surrey, 
where he had purchased himself an 
estate), and had taken to the study 
of Hebrew and Greek and to exe- 
getical labours in connection there- 
with, and cared no more for honours 
and titles—vanities, as he designated 
them. He sought only “the peace 
which passeth all understanding.” 
He therefore refused. His letter 
declining the proffered honour has 
a parallel in the English language 
—that of Dr. Johnson to Lord 
Chesterfield, rejecting his patronage 
on the completion of his Dictionary. 

Of the published result of Lin- 
nell’s study of the Scriptures this is 
no place to speak. Those studies, 
however, according to his own statement, had an 
important bearing on his art; they had certainly 
upon the least important of his artistic works—his 
Biblical pictures. But it was his belief that he 
owed to his ardent pursuit of the truth as contained 








bread as of his pictures. 
Was it because he made bread 
that John Linnell was never 
elected into the Academy? I confess I am at 
a loss to decide. I have endeavoured to put the 
matter fairly in niy life of the artist,* but I am 
* “ Life of John Linnell.” (Bentley and Sons.) 





IN WINDSOR FOREST. 
(From a Sketch by John Linnell.) 


in the Scriptures the power he attained of perceiving 
and depicting the truth of nature in his landscapes. 
Be that as it may, it is curious to note that the 
commencement of his success as a landscape-painter 
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dates almost from the time when, as a man of fifty, 
he took to his studies in Holy Writ. 

Up to that time he had been chiefly noted as a 
portrait-painter, in which department he had attained 
to a mastery almost equal to the little Dutch masters 
in that line, as his portraits of William Mulready, 
R.A., Sir Augustus W. Callcott, R.A., Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., the Bishop of Chichester, William Bray, of 
Shere, and a number of others, abundantly testify. 
He had previously done some exquisite landscapes— 
landscapes that, in their fidelity to nature and their 
carefulness and even minuteness of finish, show 
close affinity to Dutch art—landscapes which were 
often sold for a mere pittance compared with the 
prices which they have since reached in the sale- 
room. Take, for example, “ The Quoit-Players,” sold 
in the first instance for 75 guineas, but which 
afterwards fetched 1,000 guineas; or “ Bayswater 
in 1814,” which, originally disposed of for £100, 
was knocked down at the Matthews sale for 670 
guineas; or “The Windmill,” sold at the Houlds- 
worth sale for 800 guineas. 

These are in the artist’s early, or so-called Dutch, 
manner. Later he developed a purer and some- 
what bolder style, with a more matured colouring 
and deeper insight. One of the best specimens of 


this period is perhaps “ The Hillside Farm” (an Isle 


of Wight subject), finished in 1849 for Mr. Joseph 
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LINNELL. 


SAMUEL PALMER. 
(From the Painting by John Linnell.) 


Gillott, and sold at the recent Bolckow sale for 2,000 
guineas, Mr. Samuel Montagu, M.P., being its present 
fortunate holder. Other famous pictures of this second 
or middle ‘period are “The Timber Waggon,” in the 
collection of the late Mr. David Price, “ Woodlands,” 
“The Sere Leaf,” and “ Barley Harvest,” all of which 
were included in the posthumous exhibition of the 
artist’s works at the Royal Academy in the winter of 
1883. 

Shortly after painting these pictures Linnell’s 
style began gradually to manifest still further 
changes. His pictures now became marked by less 
attention to minuteness of drawing, by a bolder and 
grander style, and by being imbued in some respects 
with a deeper strain of poetry and sentiment. The 
change is chiefly one of handling. His painting is 
“looser,” there is a freer if less harmonious colour- 
ing, with a vaguer and more grandiose effect. But 
though the change was thus expressed in treatment, 
its source was primarily spiritual. 

Soon after his fame as a landscape-painter had 
become established, Linnell relinquished portrait- 
painting, and took up his residence at Red Hill, 
where he had built himself a house on the edge of 
Redstone Wood, and where for the remainder of his 
days he continued to live, dividing his time between 
landscape-painting and the Biblival studies already 
referred to, in regard to which, curiously enough, he 
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considered his labours 
of greater moment than 
anything else he had 
done. Some have desig- 
nated him a religious 
mystic; he might more 
truly be styled a Quiet- 
ist. In early manhood 
he had joined the Bap- 
tist communion ; later 
he became a Plymouth 
Brother, but did not 
long stay with the sect, 
finding even them too 
priest-ridden, or at least 
too much under the 
domination of what he 
called “the one-man 
system.” He had had 
thoughts of joining the 
Quakers, but could not 
quite fall in with all 
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Road” (sold recently at 
Christie’s for £1,260), 
“Rooks,” “Woods and 
Forests,” &c. 

A word ought to 
be said here upon the 
quality of Linnell’s art, 
which forms, perhaps, 
its most marked and in- 
dividual characteristic. 
I refer to the applica- 
tion of the exactitude 
of figure- painting to 
landscape. In this par- 
ticular he has probably 
few equals amongst 
artists of the English 
school, living or dead. 
Neither Gainsborough 
nor Constable, nor even 
Turner himself, painted 
his skies with more 
perfection of figure- 





their requirements, 
especially when not en- 
joined by Scripture, 
Thus, thrown _ back 
upon himself and upon the simple truth of the 
Bible, he lived more a life of study and quiet 
meditation. At the same time, dwelling amidst 
scenery that appealed powerfully to his imagina- 
tion, and with little to trouble him (for he now 
sold pictures for good prices as fast as he could 
paint them), 
he developed a 
strong and in 
some respects 
striking poetic 
gift. In these 
facts — and in 
the latter par- 
ticularly — lies 
the key-note of 
his later art: 
it is the high 
poetic quality 
with which it 
is vivified and 
transfused. He 
has become 
bolder and 
more daring in the expression of his thoughts. 

The pictures in which the highest qualities of 
this later period are exemplified are almost too nume- 
rous to mention. Among the best known are “The 
Dusty Road,” “Carrying Wheat,” “The Harvest— 
Sunset,” “The Storm in Harvest,” “The Forest 





AT SHOREHAM. 
(From a Sketch by John Linnell.) 





COLLINS’ FARM, NORTH END, HAMPSTEAD (THE ARTIST’S HOME). 
(From a Sketch by John Linnell.) 


drawing and modelling 
than he. Turner got 
other wonderful quali- 
ties in effect and colour, but he did not get this 
truthful modelling in his clouds. Linnell was, 
perhaps, greater in this respect than in anything 
else. In this his art had its culminating point. 
It is worth noting, in conclusion, that Linnell 
always acknowledged his indebtedness to the Old 
Masters, espe- 
cially those of 
the Venetian 
and Florentine 
schools. Up to 
a late period 
af life he was 
in the habit of 
keeping him- 
self in touch 
with them by 
assiduously 
copying their 
masterpieces ; 
he never seems, 
however, to 
have con- 
sidered it a 
useful practice for young students to go to Italy 
for the purpose of studying the Old Masters, 
thinking that, in the mass of wonderful art about 
them, they are liable to become bewildered and to 
sacrifice their individuality and originality in the 
endeavour to imitate what they admire. 
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F illustrated books recently published, the follow- 

ing demand more than a mere note; there would 

not be room else to show the character of the illustra- 
tions, which are in each case so important a feature. 

For the sake of his reputation as a worshipper 
at the shrine of Beauty it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Oscar Wilde has told us that he “admires im- 
mensely ” the design of the cover for his new book 
of fairy tales.** It may reasonably be supposed that 
the cover of a book should in itself be attractive, even 
if it be ugly, for it must be admitted that there is 
sometimesan extraordinary 
attractiveness and fascina- 
tion about ugliness; but 
Mr. Wilde’s cover is not 
ugly enough to be fascin- 
ating, though it would be 
difficult to find a design 
for a similar purpose so 
devoid of charm. 

No more need have 
been said about this cover 
had not Mr. Wilde at- 
tempted todefend it,and, by 
description and argument, 
even tried to make us like 
it against our better judg- 
ment. A critic wrote that 
a portion of the design on 
the left hand side of the 
cover reminded him of “an 
Indian club with a house- 
painter’s brush on the top 
of it,” while a portion on 
the right suggested to him 
the idea of “a chimney- 
pot hat with a sponge in 
it.” As a matter of fact, the one is intended to 
be a back view of a peacock, and the other to be 
some sort of fountain; but they certainly are more 
like the objects mentioned by the critic. In the 
Speaker of December 5th, Mr. Wilde attempts to 
show that it does not matter what the details of 
a design suggest—peacocks, pomegranates, splash- 
ing fountains of gold water, or Indian clubs and 
chimney-pot hats—it is a matter of indifference, 
and has nothing to do with the esthetic quality 
and value of the design; and this would have been 
true had Mr. Wilde been speaking of forms used in 


* “The House of Pomegranates.” By Oscar Wilde. (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine and Co., London.) 


THE FISHERMAN AND HIS SOUL. 


(From “The House of Pomegranates.” 


repetition to produce a pattern. Almost any form 
may be used for this purpose, and a good result 
obtained; but the peacock and the fountain, or 
the club and chimney-pot hat, are objects separate 
from the pattern on the cover. They are large, 
independent figures, standing by themselves, and 
are emphasized by being in gold. Under such cir- 
cumstances it matters very considerably what the 
form may be, though, if the form be beautiful, the 
object it represents may be a matter of indifference ; 
but, clever as Mr. Wilde may be, it will puzzle him 
to discover a single beau- 
tiful line or form about this 
disputed portion of his de- 
sign. 

The drawings by Mr. 
Ricketts, which embellish 
but hardly illustrate the 
stories, have a good deal 
of that interest which at- 
_taches to his work gener- 
ally. For such small illus- 
trations they are, perhaps, 
drawn in rather too coarse 
a line; but Mr. Ricketts 
evidently admires and fol- 
lows the old German and 
Italian line drawings, and 
there is no doubt about 
their admirable simplicity. 
But the coarser lines of 
the old engravings were 
due to the necessary coarse- 
ness of their execution and 
materials, and not to choice. 
The work had to obey the 
limits of tools, and this 
working within imposed limits produces what we 
understand as “style.” We do not care to discuss 
the question whether a modern artist should impose 
on himself limits unavoidable by the old masters, 
but not necessary to us. Every artist decides such 
matters for himself. Personally, we prefer Mr. 
Ricketts when he works with a finer line; but, 
whatever the thickness of his line, his pen-work 
is always interesting and never commonplace. 

As to the drawings by Mr. Shannon we cannot 
say anything, because we cannot see anything. We 
can only suppose that Mr. Wilde is ashamed of 
them, but, having commissioned them, felt bound to 
They are printed on separate pages, but 


Drawn by C. R. Ricketts.) 


use thei. 
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in so faint a tone that it is a simple affectation to 
have printed them at all. If it is purposely done to 
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(From “Cranford.” Drawn by Hugh Thomson.) 


prevent the seeing of intention in the artist’s work, 
it is perfectly successful. 


“ Cranford,” * dear old “ Cranford,” the book 
over which our fathers and mothers smiled and 
wept, is little more than a name to the younger 
generation. It was a happy thought of Messrs. 
Macmillan to put the book into the hands of Mr. 
Hugh Thomson for illustration, and this new edi- 
tion should give it a new life. Everyone who 
has once entered the charmed circle of the quaint 
society so sympathetically depicted in “Cran- 
ford” begets a real affection for its members; 
and it is curious to note how everyone seems to 
have known the delightful people, and usually 
locates the story for himself in some quiet town 
or village lived in or known in early life. Mr. 
Thomson’s illustrations are a pleasing addi- 
tion to the book. It is a very difficult matter to 
decide the relative merit of different works; but 
if this is not the best work Mr. Thomson has 
produced, he has certainly done nothing better. 
Charming as was his “ Vicar of Wakefield” last 
year, “Cranford” is more so. The reproductions 
are more harmonious in their relation one to 
anuther, the characters realise better the people 

* “Cranford.” 


By Mrs. Gaskell. (Macmillan and Co., 
London.) . 
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of the story, the ladies are more ladylike, and the 
pretty people are prettier. We give a couple of 
examples of the illustrations: not the best ones by 
any means—when all are so good, it is difficult to 
find a best—but simply to show the quality of dainty 
rendering in the artist’s work. 

As with all stories of which the period is not 
definitely settled by the author, there will be di- 
versity of feeling as to just what time is intended, 
and consequently what costumes were in vogue. 
Is the costume too late, or should it be later? 
There will certainly be a division of opinion on 
this subject among the wise ones on the question 
of costume. This is certain, Mr. Thomson has not 
confined it rigidly to one period. The costume is 
very mixed, and does not properly belong to any 
one definite time, but then the artist may plead 
justification. The dresses did not change with the 
fashion in Cranford, but lingered on, so that “the 
last gigot, the last tight, scanty petticoat in wear 
in England was seen in Cranford, and seen without 
a smile.” Costume in the villages must certainly 
have been mixed. Not the least attractive feature 
of this new edition is the delightful, sympathetic 
preface by Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 


Cats have never been a favourite subject with 
the painter. Dogs and horses, even lions and tigers, 


have had their artistic devotees, and many of them, 





“MRS. JAMIESON ON ONE SIDE, AND MY LADY MRs. HOGGINS 
ON THE OTHER.” 
(From “Cranford.” Drawn by Hugh Thomson.) 
but poor puss has been left very much out in the 
cold. This has been, no doubt, owing to the diffi- 
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culties of rendering satisfactorily an animal that in 
its babyhood and youth is more an expression of 
exquisite grace of movement than a mere animal 
body, and at all times has the firm lines of its 
muscles so wrapt about with soft fur as to baffle 
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her,* that she is fairly introduced to us. If her in- 
troduction has been late, her welcome will be warm ; 
for in Madame Ronner we have an artist who can 
hold her own in her special field with Landscer or 
Lambert, or any animal painter who has dealt with 














A STUDY. 


(From “ Henriette Ronner.”) 


the draughtsman who tries to express cat-form with 
a pencil. One has only to note the things intended 
to be cats in paintings and book illustrations to be 
aware how difficult a thing to draw is a cat. Until 
quite recently M. Lambert of Paris—whose pictures 
have from time to time appeared in the pages of this 
Magazine—was credited with being the cat-painter 
of Europe. We were most of us unaware that over 
in Holland there was a gentle retiring lady artist 
devoting her talents to a record of the charms of 
“ Madame Chat.” Madame Ronner is, we learn, a 
lady of seventy, and although there was a small ex- 
hibition of her pictures in London last year, it is 
only now, through Mr. Spielmann’s recent sketch of 


the subject of cats. The book is illustrated with 
admirable reproductions of Madame Ronner’s pic- 
tures, the photogravure plates—of which there are 
thirteen—being made by Boussod and Valadon. 
In addition there are numerous reproductions of 
the artists’ studies scattered through the text. The 
paper, print, and binding are alike excellent, and 
combine to make a real édition de luxe. This memoir 
on Madame Ronner is one of the most charming 
gift-books of the year, and will do much to spread 
the fame of this amiable and gifted artist. through 
a world which has hitherto not known her. 


* “ Henriette Ronner, the Painter of Cat-Life and Cat-Char- 
acter.” By M. H. Spielmann. (Cassell and Company, Limited.) 
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THE REYNOLDS CENTENARY. 


——099-——— 


the 23rd of Febru- 
ary, a century ago, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“Pictorum sui seculi 
facile princeps ” — as 
Payne King engraved 
on the memorial by 
Flaxman, set up twen- 
ty-one years later 
and first President of 
the Royal Academy, 
passed, full of honours, 
to his rest in his 
sixty-ninth year. He 
was accorded a great 
public funeral; three dukes and many _noble- 
men bore his pall, and rightly accounted it an 
honour, just as he himself had done four years 
before when his great  life-rival, Gainsborough— 
Gainsborough, from whose greying lips his dulled 
ears had heard the message of reconciliation, “We 
are all going to Heaven, and Van Dyck is of 
the company ”—was quietly buried in Kew Church- 








DOORWAY OF THE GRAMMAR- 
SCHOOL, PLYMPTON. 


yard. And his body lies in the crypt o. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, to which waiting-chamber in after days 
were borne England’s great war-kings of sea and 
land, and Sir Edwin Landseer, who in his old 
age declined the dignity Reynolds had first made 
honourable. The slab above him bears this inscrip- 
tion :— 
Here lie the Remains of 
S® JOSHUA REYNOLDS KT 
President of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY 
of 
PAINTING, SCVLPTVRE 
and ARCHITECTVRE 
He was born at 
PLYMPTON in DEVONSHIRE 
the 16th of Jvly 1723 
and died at LONDON 
the 23rd of Feb. 1792. 


Years afterwards, King George, greatly impressed 
by the genius of Sir Henry Raeburn, would have 
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made him a baronet; but he feared to slight the 
memory of the great Sir Joshua. 

Natural beauties have very little to do with the 
formation of the artistic genius of those born in 
their midst. Foggy London produces more than her 
share of great artists. Turner’s eyes opened in the 
dingy light of Maiden Lane, and Hogarth in the 
parish of St. Martin’s; and of living artists, 
to mention only two of many, Mr. J. C. 
Hook, R.A., was born in Clerkenwell, and 
Mr. Holman Hunt in Wood Street, Cheap- 
side. On the other hand, the stupendous 
grandeur of the Alps, “whose every gap 
yawns with tradition,” has given the Swiss 
only “the sudden cuckoo, with difficulty re- 
strained in its box.”. But the beautiful neigh- 
bourhood of Plymouth, a centre of tranquil 
pastoral beauty, with its fair valleys of the 
Tavy, the Tamar, and the Plym, and the 
broad, smiling surface of the sheltered Sound, 
has been not unfruitful in painters. .Luckless 
Haydon was Plymouth. born, and, later, the 
useful Solomon Hart, Professor of Painting 
at Burlington House. Reynolds was not only 
a Devonian, but 
owed most of his 
fortune in art 
and in the world 
to Devon, as will 
be shown. 

Sir Joshua 
was the son of a 
clergyman, the 
Rev. Samuel 
Reynolds, who 
was headmaster 
of the Plymp- 
ton Graminar 
School—not in- 
cumbent of the 
living—and_ it 
was in his fa- 
ther’s school Sir 
Joshua obtained 
his education. 
The _school- 
house was a not 
unimportant 
structure ; for 
Plympton—a 
quiet little spot ; 
four miles from Plymouth—has seen busier days. 
Under the school-house was a play-yard, supported 
by pillars, and a drawing of this colonnade proves 
Reynolds’s early study of perspective, and helped to 
decide his father, who was aided by a knowledge of 
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the excellent living which Thomas Hudson, a Devon- 
shire portrait-painter of the day, was making in 
London, to allow his son to become a painter. To this 
Thomas Hudson it was—his sister pinching and deny- 
ing herself to find £60, half the premium, the rest 
having to be worked out—that in 1740 Reynolds was 
apprenticed. In two years Reynolds was home again. 


Maybe the master 
was jealous of the pu- 
pil; maybe Joshua’s 
refusal to carry a can- 
vas through the rainy 
streets angered him. 
For two years Rey- 
nolds lived at the 
Dock, as Devonport 
was then most often 
called, and painted 
all the local notables. 
But even now we have 
moved too rapidly. It 
was Dick Edgeumbe, 
of the Devonian Mount-Edgeumbe family, who, when 
Joshua was but thirteen, got him to paint his first 
portrait of Thomas Smart, of Maker; and it was a 
Lord Mount-Edgeumbe who gave him his eventful in- 
troduction to Captain Keppel, and extended patronage 
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to him in London in his earlier and needier days. 
In 1746 Samuel Reynolds, a gentle, patient, and pro- 
foundly religious man, “ passing rich on forty pounds 
a year,” as Joshua’s friend subsequently put it, 
summoned his son home to hear his last words. 
Twelve months afterwards Joshua had settled 





THE TOWN HALL, PLYMPTON. 


(Drawn by G. Fidler.) 


again at Plymouth, and was greatly influenced by the 
counsels of a Jacobite artist, one William Gandy, son 
of a pupil of Van Dyck, to whom are due some of 
his richness of colour and some of his unfortunate 
selections of pigments—which made even Walpole in 
his day alarmed for the permanence of the master’s 
work. It was at Devonport that the young painter 
accepted the hospitality of the subsequently glorious 
Admiral Keppel, and sailed aboard H.M.S. Centurion, 
a vessel bearing a name ever to be honoured in our 
naval history, for his long-dreamed-of paradise of 
Italy. It was while studying the Roman Raffaelles, 
which at first disappointed him, the Michel Angelos, 
which it was rather his affectation chiefly to honour, 
the Correggios, which gave him his grace, and the 


Venetian Titians, which inspired his colour, that Sir 
Joshua learned to be the Reynolds of fame. Of Keppel 
Sir Joshua subsequently painted a portrait which 
added greatly to his reputation—a portrait which 
of the man was veracious, and of a hero moving to 
battle a noble picture. In 1778—Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds had been knighted five years earlier 
—he became Mayor of Plympton. When 
asked to send his portrait to the Uffizi Gal- 
lery, he wrote, “ Nec non oppidi natalis dicti 
Plympton, comitatu Devon prefectus, justi- 
ciarius morum Censor” on the back of it. 
When George III. congratulated him on his 
mayoralty, Sir Joshua bluntly told the king 
it was the honour he valued most of all—an 
uncourtier-like remark he did something to 
modify, by adding “except that conferred on 
me by your Majesty.” To the Mayor and 
Corporation of Plympton Sir Joshua pre- 
sented his portrait, painted by himself; but 
these worthy provincials, or their successors, 
finding to their astonishment people existed 
unwary enough to give money for the bit 
of canvas, converted it into cash. 

In 1753 Reynolds took up his perma- 
nent residence in London. Five years later 
the great portrait-painter of lovely children 
and beautiful women, of Kitty Fisher, Mrs. 

tobinson, Fanny Kemble, Johnson, Sterne, 
Garrick, and Goldsmith, and Mrs. Siddons 
—portraits which, as Chesneau rightly says, 
are before all things pictures, added early 
lustre to his fame by limuing the beautiful 
sisters Gunning. The coach with the four 
seasons painted on the panels, the six sitters 
a day, and £6,000 a year quickly followed. 
In 1762 Reynolds exhibited at the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists; but that, the first 
regular exhibiting body, was soon rent in 
twain over the question—just as trouble- 
some to-day—of the Hanging Committee. 
Sir Joshua appears to have discreetly refused to 
take sides; but when the main body, or the “junto,” 
as their opponents called them, developed into the 
Royal Academy in 1768, lured, it was said, by the pro- 
mise of knighthood, he threw in his lot with the new 
institution, and became its first President in Dalton’s 
Auction Rooms, Pall Mall. Four months before Sir 
Joshua’s birth Sir Godfrey Kneller, last of the foreign 
court-painters, died. Sir James Thornhill, Hogarth’s 
father-in-law, decorator of St. Paul’s, had succeeded 
him. Hogarth, Father of the English school, was then 
six-and-twenty. The school Hogarth founded burst 
instantly into splendid flower; for Reynolds worked 
side by side with Gainsborough and Romney and 
Wilson ; and Turner was a painter of seventeen when 
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Sir Joshua died. But British art passed through a 
truculent youth, as a glance at the old pamphlets 
will show—especially those by Robert Strange, who 
accused Moser of practically stealing the “ bustoes ” 
and other properties from the St. Martin’s Lane 
Academy. Strange himself was told he was too 
ignorant to be allowed speech, having described the 
subject of one picture as a “ She-boar Defending her 
Young,” and another 
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both the presidency and his chair. There were 
“such cabals,” and the Academy were “so very 
illiberal ;” but he exhibited—for the last time— 
that year; and at the King’s desire reassumed 
oftice. 

Of all his “ Addresses” the Fourth tells us most 
of his theory. Here are characteristic sentences: 
“ Agesilaus was low, lame, and of mean appearance ; 

none of these defects 





as “Neptune Attended 
by his Tridents.” 
Reynolds was before 
all things a man of in- 
tellect. He himself 
thought that had he 
been a doctor he could 
have attained to the 
saine fame as that he had 
won as painter. After 
intellect came a mag- 
nificent colour-sense, and 
a power of reproducing 
what was best in many 
Italian old masters. It 
has been alleged that 
in his celebrated “ Ad- 
dresses” he was aided, 
because, in days when 
“orthography was a 
matter of private judg- 
ment,” his spelling was ae 
various, and because with 7 E 
Johnson, Sterne, Gold- 
smith, and Burke to 
select from, the tempta- 
tion to employ a “ghost” 
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ought to appear in a 
piece of which he is hero.” 
“The great end of art is 
to strike the imagination. 
The painter, therefore, 
is to make no ostenta- 
tion of the means by 
which this is done.” 
What would he have 
said of the “masterly 
dexterity,” the “mar- 
vellous technique” of 
to-day? And, again: 
“Tt is the inferior style 
that marks the variety 
of stuffs. With him (the 
historical painter) the 
clothing is neither wool- 
len, nor linen, nor silk, 
satin or velvet—it is 
drapery; it is nothing 
more.” 

His last address con- 
eluded thus: “I should 
desire that the last words 
I should pronounce in 
this Academy and from 








was great. But we find 
too much of Reynolds 
in these lectures to be- 
lieve that. They are so 
smooth, so intelligent, so polished, so intensely 
modern that Sir Frederick Leighton might almost 
as well deliver any one of them to-day as his own. 
But in the manner of delivery there would indeed 
be a difference. Sir Joshua had injured his upper 
lip in Minorca, contracted deafness in Florence, 
and most designedly avoided the oratoric. In 
1790, the result of a double quarrel about the 
election of Bonomi, his protégé, Sir Joshua resigned 


TOMB OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS IN THE CRYPT 
OF ST. PAUL'S, 


(Drawn by A. Burke Downing.) 


this place might be the 

name of Michel Angelo.” 

Then Burke, stepping 

up, gave Reynolds his 

hand as he descended from the rostrum, exclaiming— 
“The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 


So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, and stood fix’d to hear.” 


Of no English master can it so truly be said, as 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he, being dead, has left 
work so sympathetically beautiful to our eye that 
we pause as we admire, and feel that its creator 


must be still a living fellow-man. R. J.-S. 
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E have ere now expressed our opinion that A strong movement is on foot in favour of 
the days of Arf Unions were numbered; erecting to the memory of Lieut. Walter R. Pollock 
that the good work they were founded to accomplish Hamilton, V.C., the statue in which Mr. C. B. Birch, 

















THE ESCAPE OF H.M.S. “CALLIOPE,” MARCH 16, 1889. 


(From the Original Etching by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., to be presented to their Subscribers 
by the Art Union of London.) 


A.R.A., commemorated the young sol- 
dier’s heroism, at the Royal Academy 
of 1880. Hamilton’s splendid deeds 
in selling his life so dear when Sir 
Louis Cavagnari and his party were 
massacred at Cabul in 1879 inspired 
Mr. Birch to produce not only one of 
his best works, but one of the most 
spirited groups of sculpture ever exe- 
cuted in this country. A powerful 
committee has been brought together, 
with a view to raising subscriptions 
for the reproduction of this admirable 
work in bronze, and its erection on an 
appropriate site. 

The kindly nature and the high 
talent of Sir Joseph Edgar Boehm will 
live long in the hearts of his friends; 
but, “graven in brass,” the memory 
of his life and work will henceforth 
be brought to the minds of those who 
stand in the Artists’ Corner of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, close by Reynolds 
and Wren, Landseer, West, and many 


was done, so far as Art Unions can do it; for the another of immortal fame. The massive brass covers 
conditions which once made them such useful and his grave; the tablet is in the wall at its head. Both 


prosperous institutions have altered 
and progressed. It must be admitted 
that the greatest of them all—the 
London Art Union—is dying very 
hard, for the principal reason that 
it keeps so well abreast with public 
taste. Its chief merit this year lies 
in the fact that, declining to dabble 
further in photogravure—an admir- 
able process in its way, but not the 
sort to be patronised by an Art Union 
to the exclusion of manual methods 
—it has returned to etching. Its 
selection might, doubtless, be im- 
proved upon; but then it might be 
so much worse! Mr. Dendy Sadler's 
“ Stuffing is good for Geese” has been 
etched by Mr. J. Dobie, and Mr. 
Wyllie, A.R.A., has produced a capital 
plate of “The Escape of H.M.S. Cal- 
liope,” both of which will certainly 
appeal to the taste of the class for 





“STUFFING IS GOOD FOR GEESE.” 
(From the Painting by W. Dendy Sadler. An Etching, by J. Dobie, to be ‘presented to 


whom the Union especially caters. their Subscribers by the Art Union of London.) 





have been admirably executed by Messrs. Elkington, 
but their artistic merit of design is very unequal. 
The upper compartment of the brass records the 
Bohemian origin of the artist—to which, indeed, his 
name bears witness—the lower one shows him at 


work upon a bust; while in the 
middle the legend, suggested by 
the Queen, is inscribed, “Died at 
his work.” The lower part of this 
panel, it must be said, is designed 
as a pictorial motive, quite lack- 
ing in the dignity which should 
distinguish it. It is not thus that 
a brass should be designed. The 
tablet is superior, treating in a 
richly decorative manner the 
arms of the deceased baronet. 
The brasses, it should be added, 
are elaborately engraved, and well 
enamelled in heraldic colours. 

A remarkable instance of the 
goldsmith’s and jeweller’s arts is 
the Loving Cup recently pre- 
sented to the Cardiff municipal- 


ity by the Marquis of Bute on the expiration of his 
tenure of the mayoralty of that town. The figures of 
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BOEHM, R.A., IN 'THE CRYPT OF ST. PAUL'S. 


(Designed and Executed by Messrs. Elkington.) 
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this important work were modelled by Mr. Birnie 
Rhind, of Edinburgh, and the whole was carried out 
by Messrs. Crichton and Co., of George Street, in the 
same city. The cup stands thirty-two inches high ; 
it is silver-gilt, decorated with gold shields, and pro- 


fusely jewelled with diamonds, 
sapphires, amethysts, rubies, and 
other stones. The dominating 
figure represents Cardiff, wearing 
a mural crown in diamonds, the 
hands, face, and feet being in flesh 
colour, the right foot resting on a 
block of coal, and the left hand 
grasping a rudder. Seated at her 
feet,among enamelled water-lilies, 
is Sabrina, “the nymph of the 
Severn,” the flesh portions also 
‘coloured. The three figures in 
the base personify the rivers Taff, 
Ely, and Rhymney, each of them 
holding an emblematic urn for 
river-gods, out of which flows a 
stream of water in rock crystal. 
Around the stem of the cup coils 


the Red Dragon of Wales, studded with carbuncles ; 
the claws are set with diamonds, and the eyes are 


LOVING CUP PRESENTED TO CARDIFF 
BY THE MARQUIS OF BUTE. 


d and Executed by Messrs. Crichton 
and Co., Edinburgh.) 
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of emeralds. The cup, in style Italian as will be seen, 
bears on one side a shield displaying the Cardiff 
arms, those of the Marquis of Bute being enamelled 
upon the 
other. The 
handles are 
modelledin 
the Floren- 
tine style, 
with two 
caryatides, 
from which 
arehanging 
large drop 
amethysts. 
It is rare 
that so am- 
bitious a 
work is pro- 
duced, and 
it is inter- 
esting to 
learn that 
none but 
Edinburgh 
hands have 
touched the 
cup from 
beginning 
to the end 
in respect to design, modelling, and execution. 
Through the courtesy of the authorities of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and of the artist we are 
enabled to reproduce the portrait of Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, which a few weeks since was presented 
to the aforesaid institution in memory of the many 





SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW. 


(By Prof. Herkomer, R.A. Recently presented to 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital.) 


and long - con- 
tinued services 


rendered to it by 
the distinguished 
sitter. The pic- 
ture, which was 
officially un- 
veiled by the 
Prince of Wales 
with a certain 
amount of cere- 
mony, is the work 
of Professor Her- 
komer, R.A., and 
must be counted among his happiest like- 
nesses and his most vigorous paintings. 
Another memorial—dedicated to its 
purpose with still more official formality, 
and certainly amid much more impressive 
surroundings—was the marble bust of the 
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late Matthew Arnold unveiled in the Poets’ Corner 
in Westminster Abbey. It is the work of Mr. A. 
Bruce Joy, and is strikingly successful, both artistic- 
ally and in point of resemblance. We would point 
out that our reproduction has not been made from 
the bust direct, but from the original clay when it 
had not yet quite 
reached comple- 
tion. But what 
it loses in finish, 
the sketch gains 
greatly in robust- 
ness, and, in point 
of fact, shows the 
artist at his best. 
In these days, 
when the wedding 
of art and sport 
usually brings 
forth an abomin- 
ation of common- 
place design or 
idea, it is refresh- 
ing to turn to 
the spirited silver 
group by Mr. 
Adrian Jones, which has been so much discussed as 
the “Oakeley Testimonial.” 
To the death of the late Mr. Robertson, R.W.S., 
we referred in our last number. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


(By A. Bruce Joy. Recently unveiled in 
Westminster Abbey.) 
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(By Adrian Jones.) 








THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


HE winter exhibition at Burlington House is 
a triumph of English painting. The examples 
in the first and third galleries are of unequal 


pieces which environ it. An inapposite suggestion 
of Hellenism does not atone for the hot colour and 
speckled effect of this unfortunate experiment,* and, 





MRS. BRADDYLL. 


(From the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.) 


merit, but all, save one, belong to the great school. 
The exception is F. Walker’s “Sunny Thames,” 
which has been put to the supreme test and is 
found wanting. Sir John Miilais once said in these 
pages that Time was the greatest of the Old Mas- 
ters, and Time’s mellowing hand, perchance, may 
chasten the irritating crudity of Walker’s canvas. 
But whatever fate the future has in store for it, 
one point at least is certain: the “Sunny Thames” 
will not stand comparison with the sober master- 
753 





whatever view be taken of Walker's talent, it must 
be conceded that the honour paid him this year 
will not enhance his reputation. When you turn 
from the new to the old, you find much to interest 
and delight. Richard Wilson’s “Cader Idris” is a 
superb example. Classical in the broadest sense, 
it is as large in treatment and as harmonious in 
colour as any Wilson I can call to mind, and, 


* We believe the picture is not as Walker left it, but that it 
has been worked upon by Mr. North, R.W.S.—'THE EpiTor. 
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though less characteristic, it has a nicer subtlety, 
a finer charm, than “ Apollo and the Seasons,” 
which hangs hard by. The strength and weakness 
of Turner have seldom been so conspicuously illus- 
trated. A painter of extravagant talent, he was not 
incapable of committing outrages upon his art in the 
name of originality and imagination. His faults have 
been glorified as virtues. If his vision narrow or 
his colour-sense fail, the indiscreet among his ad- 
mirers proclaim that he has drawn with unparalleled 
precision or has conceived a harmony undreamt be- 
fore: so that it has become the fashion to lavish 
indiscriminate praise upon whatever bears the name 
of Turner. Happily there are at least three canvases 
at Burlington House whose strength and beauty 
need the attestation of no signature. Lord Lecon- 
field’s “Sea-Piece” is a noble and grandiose compo- 
sition, while the “ View of Petworth” has a classic 
repose and elegance; and yet your true Turnero- 
maniac will pass them both by as commonplace, 
and reserve his ecstacy for the little blue water- 
colours and the flamboyant “Queen Adelaide.” John 
Crome’s “ Woodland Scene” is a pious attempt to 
see nature through the eyes of Hobbema, while 
the two sketches of Yarmouth are as dainty and 
aérial as any canvases in the gallery. Concerning 
the large “Landscape,” now ascribed to Cotman, 
there is still a doubt. Once the credit was given 
to Crome, and I know not on what evidence the 
name has been changed. But apart from all 
questions of authorship, the work itself is well lit 
and spacious in effect, though the colour is some- 
what hot and forced. Constable’s imposing “White- 
hall Stairs” is finer in passages than as a whole. 
Despite the beauty of the distance, the canvas is 
too restless to hang together, and I prefer the pain- 
ter’s simpler and broader effects. W. J. Miiller’s 
“Kel-Bucks at Goring” is at once an imitation of 
Constable’s manner and a tour de force. It was 
painted at a single sitting, and inscribed on the 
back are these words: “Left as a sketch for some 
fool to finish and ruin.” Handled with an almost 
savage energy and go, it is a frank piece of 
naturalism; but it is not beautiful, and its very 
strength is an element of irritation. 

If evidence were needed of the mastery and 
grandeur of the early British portrait-painters, 
there is never a winter exhibition at the Academy 
that would not supply it. Year after year a 
serious demand is made upon the nation’s stock of 
Reynolds, Gainsboroughs, and Romneys; and still 
their talent is unexhausted, though it is needless 
to point out that, like other distinguished artists, 
these, too, were creatures of mood. Their can- 
vases, in fact, are not all masterpieces. Romney, 
especially, has been injured by the eagerness of 


such as possess his works to exaggerate his talent. 
He has lately been the victim of an indiscreet 
advertisement, which, even a century after his 
death, has imperilled his fame; but, while fashion 
passes in a year, merit alone endures, and pru- 
dence, succeeding enthusiasm, will put Romney 
in his place again. His pictures of this year— 
save his best, the portrait of Mrs. Jordan, so fami- 
liar in stipple—appear thin and immature by the 
side of Gainsborough and Sir Joshua. Time has 
done its worst to the majority of the twelve can- 
vases by Sir Joshua Reynolds; but the graciousness 
of “Mrs. Braddyll” is still untouched, and there 
is an august severity in the full-length portrait 
of Viscount Lifford. In “The Death of Dido” 
he attempted the heroic style, with the ill-success 
which ever attends him who travels beyond his 
métier. If the colour of Gainsborough’s “ Portrait 
of Mrs. Portman of Bryanston” has suffered a 
sad change, its large simplicity and the fine 
drawing of the head remain unimpaired. But the 
charming “Mrs. Billington” is his best work, 
though the “Portrait of Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Grafton,” is worthy to hang by its side. Then 
there are a respectable portrait of William Harvey, 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, by 
that rarely seen master, William Dobson, which 
shows how a respect for tradition will refine a 
commonplace talent; two sound portraits by 
Raeburn, and a fresh, directly painted head of Sir 
Walter Scott, by Andrew Geddes. Such are the 
more conspicuous of the oil-paintings by deceased 
masters of the British school, and it is matter for 
congratulation that the committee has excluded 
all exainples of the early Victorian school, which 
are wont to mar the effect of the winter exhibitions. 

But when we come to consider the water-colours, 
there is another tale to tell. To the drawings in 
this medium an indiscriminate hospitality has been 
extended, the imprudence of which gives the enemy 
cause to blaspheme, and is likely to bring the school 
into discredit. For some years past it has been the 
fashion to regard the slightest specimen of British 
water-colour with a kind of superstitious awe. Good 
and bad have been treasured with equal pride, as 
though there were a virtue in the medium quite 
apart from the technical merit of each example. 
Now it is incontestable that water-colour was handled 
in England with the easiest mastery, and—what, 
indeed, is of the smallest importance—at the ear- 
liest period, so that the admirers of the mediun 
have a right to claim it as in a certain sense 
autochthonous; but hitherto piety has obscured 
criticism, and justice will hardly be done until 
it is realised that British water-colours must be 
judged by precisely the same canons whereby the 
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medium is appraised in other countries. In the pre- 
sent exhibition there are half-a-dozen drawings by 
Cotman, which, for breadth of handling and purity 
of colour, cannot be excelled. The sketch “On the 
Greta, Yorkshire,’ may be accepted as a type and 
exemplar of the art, while “Trentham Church” and 
“St. Luke’s Chapel, Norwich Cathedral,” are master- 
pieces in little; and side by side with these finished 
works hang arrangements in blue-and-yellow, and 
trifling architectural diagrams by the same author, 
which are little better than the worst of Turner— 
which nay this year be studied at your leisure—or 
the admired performances of Samuel Prout. De 
Wint has fared no better. While “ Bray Church” 
is the work of a painter, “The Calling of Elisha” is 
an offence to the eye. Even though you allow a cer- 
tain latitude to individual taste, there must still be 
a difference between good and bad; and why exempt 
drawings from criticism, which, were they in another 
medium, would be judged sternly and implacably on 
their merits? The works of William Hunt have 
been praised on every ground, save the only fair 
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water-colour in England, and though habit is a strong 
master, it is not improbable that criticism will some 
day, in the one medium as in the other, separate the 
sheep from the goats.* 

So much has been said concerning the works of 
the English school, because they impose character and 
distinction upon the exhibition. But though there is 
this year no magnificent array of masterpieces by 
Rembrandt or Velasquez, the foreign schools are by 
no means ill represented. The second gallery, as 
always, is principally devoted to the Dutch school. 
There are—to mention but a few—three Hobbemas, 
a fine Metzu, the Queen’s “Listener” by Nicholas 
Maes, which has been exhibited quite recently, and 
an “Interior” by Peter de Hooghe, which, if not a 
first-rate example, is yet luminous and characteristic. 
Of the two portraits by Rembrandt, the smaller, 
which belongs to Mr. Willett, is by far the more dis- 
tinguished, and, if Van Dyck and Jan Steen are seen 
at their worst, there is an elegant “ Accordée du Vil- 
lage” by Antoine Watteau, and a dainty interior, 
bearing the fantastic title “Regret for the Violon- 





OPENING OF WATERLOO BRIDGE; WHITEHALL STAIRS, JUNE 18TH, 1817. 
(From the Painting by J. Constable.) 


one of artistic quality. Their faithful imitation of 
nature, which is incidental, has been extravagantly 
belauded, their sentiment of reverence and domesti- 
city, which is inapposite, is accounted unto them for 
righteousness; but when all irrelevant issues are put 
aside, there remain only a handling which is always 
sinall, a lack of selection which renders a deliberate 
colour-scheme or a harmony of tone impossible, and 
a patient realism which, though it may be nature, is 
not art. To class these works with Cotman’s fine 
drawings is to put Rembrandt and Maclise, Shake- 
speare and Mrs. Hemans, in the same category ; but 
for years it has been the national habit to pronounce 
impregnable the position of all who have practised 


cello-Player,” by Jan le Ducq. In the large gallery, 
besides the English pictures which we have already 
mentioned, is a goodly collection of French, Italian, and 
Flemish works. Tintoretto’s two portraits are rich in 
colour and stately in effect, as only the great Venetian 
could make them, while Titian is represented by two 
canvases which are scarcely che/s-Teuvre. Claude’s 


* We have allowed Mr. Whibley, as a leading representative 
of the modern school of criticism, his say against the work of 
William Hunt; but we must record our disagreement with him in 
more than one point of his estimate. He here gives no credit for 
the extraordinary technical skill of the painter, and other quali- 
ties in the manipulation of water-colour, and ignores his merit of 
having shown the almost unbounded possibilities of the medium. 
—THE EDITOR. 
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“Philip Baptising the Eunuch ” is an exquisite speci- 
men of classical landscape, the grace and refinement 
of which not even the proximity of Palma Vecchio’s 
“Flora” avails to spoil. The portraits of the prin- 
cesses of the Grimaldi family by Rubens are painted 
with an almost primitive austerity, yet the sumptu- 


gard quite disproportionate to their merits. But in 
Britain the taste for exotic angularity seems declin- 
ing at last, and once more the French have stooped 
to follow our example. The Primitives in Paris are 
in truth the most formidable opponents of the Im- 
pressionists. “Technique is bowrgeois,” says the most 





HEAD OF A MAN, 


(From the Painting by Rembrandt.) 


ousness of the draperies, and the fine presentation 
of a thousand curious details, which are still broadly 
treated, give a large sense of dignity to the works. 
The collection of Primitives is larger and more 
interesting than usual. It should be premised that 
their value is archeological rather than artistic, 
and that though they were doubtless a fitting 
adornment of the place whence they came, they 
seem grotesque—even humorous—in a London exhi- 
bition. Their naiveté, in reality the result of igno- 
rance, has become a modern fashion—a fact which 
helps to explain their popularity. The preaching of 
Mr. Ruskin and the vogue of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school encouraged so keen an admiration of the ob- 
solete methods and tentative drawing of the early 
Italians, that the works of these masters occupy a 
space at the National Gallery and in the public re- 


modern of the critics; and the mot is capped by the 
admonition of the advanced professor: “Learn to 
draw, that you may afterwards conceal your skill.” 
Gallic curiosity has produced the most amazing re- 
sults, which, as they lack sincerity, are not more 
permanent than clever exercises. The Primitive of 
to-day tickets himself and is conscious—nay, proud— 
of his shortcomings; the Primitive of the fifteenth 
century was quaint and personal, because he knew 
no better, and his work, with all its imperfections, 
is a distinct halting-place in the history of art. So 
far as may be judged from present appearance, the 
Italian Primitives had no fine sense of colour; but 
time plays strange pranks with pigments, and the 
lapse of centuries, which has softened the harshness 
of many ancient Italian canvases, has doubtless 
injured as many others. From the collection of 
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Lord Dudley there are no fewer than five examples 
of Perugino, and an early and, on its own merits, 
undistinguished “Crucifixion” by Raphael. Of the 
two pictures by Piero della Francesca, the one 
—Mrs. Alfred Seymour’s—has a certain decorative 
quality, the other is merely curious. That cunning 
Venetian, Carlo Crivelli, is represented by a “ Pieta” 
and a “Virgin and Child,” which might serve as types 
of the Primitive style. Their profusion of detail 
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of the flesh. It is wiser to regard it as a strange 
specimen, which deserves a place in a museum rather 
than in a picture gallery. The same may be said of 
the pictures of the Umbrian and Perugian schools, 
of the innocently-childish “Death of Dido,” by Libe- 
rale da Verona—the property of the National Gallery 
—of the vast “ Adoration of the Magi,” by Lucas van 
Leyden, which perhaps once wore a solemn aspect 
over the dark altar of a Flemish church. 





MISS BOWLES. 


(From the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.) 


and the harrowed expression of their painted saints, 
though infinitely amusing, render them artistically 
of no effect. The “Pieta” is a striking example of 
that fantastic Zolaism which is so dear to the apostles 
of decay. That is to say, it is a frank, even brutal, 
expression of pain. But, being far removed from 
the actual life of every day, it cannot shock, by a 
vulgar reality, the nerves of the most sensitive. Yet 
to live with such a work were indeed a mortification 


But it is idle to enumerate: while the student 
of history will deem it interesting to fill up the gaps 
in his erudition, the student of art will find scant 
edification in the earnest incompetence of the Primi- 
tives; but at least he may draw therefrom the two- 
fold assurance that there is no virtue in ignorance, 
and that, though elevated sentiments may produce 
quaint and curious effects upon canvas, they are not 
sufficient to conjure up masterpieces of art. 
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7 Water=Babies, 
















HERE mosses green and cool 
Creep round the rushy margin of the pool, 
Like phantoms in the sun 
The water-babies leap and laugh and run; 
While from their baby-lips 
The kissing wave for ever glides and drips, 
And every golden beam 
Is fain to lave them in its loving gleam. 






















They startle with their cries 

The forest-echo where she dreaming lies ; 
And timid wood-nymphs creep 

From shadowy haunts to see them laugh and leap. 
But when the sunlight fades 

Along the tree-tops of the murmuring glades— 
When earthly children rest 

Upon the mother’s gently-heaving breast— 
These babies steal away 

Into the wave, and sleep with sleeping day. 
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(Poem by Arthur L. Salmon. Drawn by C. Ricketts.) 








ART-TREASURES OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


By THEODORE CHILD. 


A Maison de Moliére is the proud and affectionate 
title which the comedians give to the Comédie 
Francaise, that noble monument where the glory of 
Moliére is enshrined. The House of Moliére is 


by is Clesinger’s statue of Rachel impersonating the 
tragic muse, with sinister mien and a poignard in 
her hand. Around the walls are busts innumerable, 
and in the second vestibule at the entrance on the 
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DECREE OF LOUIS XIV. IN FAVOUR OF “THE COMPANY OF HIS FRENCH COMEDIANS.” 


indeed the house of a grand seigneur, with its stair- 
case adorned with statues, its sumptuous saloons, its 
galleries of statuary and paintings, its thousand 
souvenirs and relics of the past that bear witness to 
a long and illustrious lineage. It is unlike any other 
theatre. In the vestibule the exhibition of the art- 
treasures of the house begins. It is a rotunda with 
vaulted roof, walls covered with mirror glass, and 
staircases radiating on either hand. In the centre is 
a marble statue by David d’Angers, representing 
Talma in the costume and attitude of a Cvesar, study- 
ing a réle. On each side of Talma is an allego- 
rical statue, “Tragedy” by Thomas, and “Comedy” 
by Duret, the former recalling the features of Mlle. 
Rachel and the latter those of Mlle. Mars. Near 


side of the Place du Palais Royal, seated in niches 
that are softly lighted at night by two modest reflec- 
tors, are the tutelary geniuses of the house, Cor- 
neille and Moliére, by Falguiére and Audran. 

Let us mount the grand staircase, with its fine 
caryatides by Carrier-Belleuse, its admirable balus- 
trade, and its grandiose architectural lines. At the 
top we turn to the left and find ourselves in the 
public foyer, which has the appearance of a magnifi- 
cent princely salon. In this room are some master- 
pieces of sculpture, notably Caffieri’s bust of Rotrou 
and Houdon’s Voltaire. On one side of the monu- 
mental chimneypiece is a bust of Moliére, and on 
the other a bust of Pierre Corneille, while in front of 
each of the sixteen fluted pilasters that panel the 
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walls of the room is the marble bust of some cele- 
brated author of the past, signed by Houdon, Caffieri, 
Pajou, Boizot, &c., an admirable series which is con- 
tinued along the adjoining gallery, at the end of 
which we admire a seated figure of Georges Sand by 
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foyer contains two works in marble that are great 
amongst the greatest, and worthy to take their place 
side by side with the rarest pearls of antique art. 
Surrounded by plants and flowers, Voltaire occupies 
the place of honour, not in his quality of dramatic 


| 








GREEN-ROOM OF THE 


Clesinger. This public crush-room and the gallery 
that runs along the facade of the theatre constitute 
the Museum of the Coméddie Francaise so far as 
concerns the public. As Arsene Houssaye has re- 
marked, the gallery of busts is the Elysian Fields of 
the Dramatic Muse, a promenade full of souvenirs 
and of symbols, of great names and of glorious 
talents: Dancourt, Le Sage, J. B. Rousseau, Diderot, 
Sedaine, De Belloy, Beaumarchais, Colin d’Harleville, 
Scribe, Alfred de Musset, Ponsard, Marivaux. The 
assembly is mixed; the sculptors, too, are of unequal 
talent, for while Caffieri signs J. B. Rousseau and 
De Belloy, the amiable Mlle. Dubois-Davesne signs 
the efligies of Scribe and Marivaux. 

The Comédie Frangaise is peculiarly rich in works 
of sculpture, and taken altogether its statues and 
busts are far superior to its pictures. . The public 
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author, nor yet as an ancestor of the House of 
Moliere, but because his statue in white marble is 
the indisputable masterpiece of Houdon, and, more- 
over, a masterpiece of masterpieces. No one who has 
ever seen this work can forget its intense idealism 
more real than reality. Certainly the ample float- 
ing garments of Houdon’s marble are not those 
of the real Voltaire; that noble drapery with its 
heroic folds bears no distant resemblance even to 
the dressing-gowns and tail-coats that Voltaire wore 
in the flesh; it is rather the garb of all time, a 
synthesis of clothing. Voltaire in reality wore a 
wig, and so Houdon has depicted him in a bust; but 
in this grand statue the sculptor has given his model 
a soft silky crop of white hair, and it was only just 
and fitting that he should have done so, for, as 
Théodore de Banville has ingeniously observed, the 
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author of “ Candide” could not be allowed by his bald- 
ness to provoke the laughter of the inhabitants of 
Hades, while, on the other hand, in the realm of 
shadows one cannot wear a wig, however well made 
it may be. Thus in the generous simplification of 
an ideal drapery all vulgar and temporary details 
have disappeared, and Voltaire is seen as he ought 
to be seen, not imprisoned in a fugitive epoch, but 
clothed for eternity, immortal by the thoughtful- 
ness of his brow and by the irony of his mouth. 
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ideal head of genius and noble virility? How fine, 
too, Caftieri’s bust of Corneille, calm and meditative. 
How majestic, how instinct with style, and how in- 
tensely expressive is the work of this great genius 
whose chisel combines the splendour of Venice with 
the lucidity and ponderation of the French mind. 

In the public foyer and the adjoining gallery we 
see only a small part of the art-treasures of the 
Comédie Francaise. In the committee-rooms, the 
director’s cabinet, the green-room, and in all the 








THE PUBLIC FOYER, COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


What greater marvel of expression has the seulp- 
tor’s art produced than Caffieri’s bust of Rotrou, that 
head flaming with life, passion, and heroism, that 

754 


passages and lobbies of the part of the house reserved 
for the actors and the administration, there are busts, 
statues, and pictures innumerable, placed somewhat 
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pell-mell for want of room. At the present moment 
the catalogue, which is not complete, contains nearly 
four hundred numbers, comprising marbles, bronzes, 
terra-cottas, pictures, drawings, and engravings, with- 
out counting the drawings and engravings that 
are preserved in the portfolios of the archives of 
the house. This collection of works of art and of 
souvenirs, this museum of the Comédie Francaise, if 
we may so call it, is of relatively modern creation. 
In 1743 the green-room 
possessed only one por- 
trait,that of Mlle. Duclos 
in the réle of Ariane by 
Largilliére. Subsequent- 
ly other portraits were 
added, but the idea of 
systematically forming 
a museum was first sug- 
gested to the artistes by 
Jean Jacques Caffieri, 
who himself so largely 
contributed towards the 
enrichment of the new 
collection, and towards 
making the green-room, 
in his own words, “ Le 
dépét des portraits de 
ceux qui ont illustré la 
scene.” For besides the 
busts of Rotrou and 
Corneille already men- 
tioned, the Comédie pos- 
sesses by Caffieri the 
busts in marble of Piron, 
La Chaussée, De Belloy, 
J. B. Rousseau, and 
Thomas Corneille, and 
busts in terra-cotta of 
La Fontaine and Qui- 
nault. These two latter, 
placed in a bad light at 
the head of the staircase of the ulnsinudion, are 
admirable works, and one may say that they are ab- 
solutely unknown to the public. The same is the 
case with the marble busts of Mlle. Dumesnil (signed 
and dated Bougron, 1841) and of Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur (Courtet, 1853), the latter a very charming 
work. 

How did the Comédie obtain all these works ? 
From letters preserved in the archives we shall learn 
the secret. Caffieri, we find, estimated the terra-cottas 
of La Fontaine and Quinault at twenty-five louis 
each, and his marble busts at three thousand francs 
each, but the comedians did not pay in money. In 
1773 Piron died; Caffieri conceived the idea of 
making the bust of that author for the Comédie, and 
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(By Courtet.) 
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asked his friend De Belloy to make terms with the 
comedians. The negotiations took place by corre- 
spondence, and here is the first letter from De Belloy 
to the actor Molé :— 

“Mon CHER MOLE,—Caffieri offre aux comédiens d’exécuter 
le buste en marbre de Piron, 41a seule condition de ses entrées 
en tout temps pendant sa vie. “DE BELLOY.” 

The comedians accepted the offer and placed 
Caffieri on the free list for life, and henceforward in 
exchange for each bust 
in marble they gave the 
sculptor a free pass for 
his lifetime, with the 
right of transferring it 
to another person. Thus 
the comedians adorned 
their green-room with- 
out any outlay, and Caf- 
fieri received indirectly 
payment for busts to 
make which interested 
him, but which he would 
doubtless have found 
difficulty in disposing of 
otherwise. The price of 
a life entrance at the 
Comédie Francaise was 
reckoned at three thou- 
sand franes. A private 
individual who wished 
to purchase such an en- 
trance had the advantage 
of credit and payment 
by instalments in deal- 
ing with Caffieri rather 
than with the Comedie 
directly. Indeed, the 
sculptor seems to have 
amused himself by specu- 
lating with these life 
entrances, and he did 
not always get the best of the bargain, as we may 
see from his correspondence, published by M. Jules 
Guiffrey in his excellent volume, “Les Caffieri, 
Sculpteurs et Fondeurs-ciseleurs ” (Paris, 1877). The 
example of Caffieri was followed by other artists as 
soon as it became known. In March, 1778, Houdon 
offered a marble bust of Voltaire in exchange for 
a life entrance. Pajou, Foucou, Boizot, and Moret 
treated on the same terms for the busts of Dufresny, 
Dancourt, Racine, and Regnard, and so from year to 
year the number of works of art increased. In 1780 
Mme. Duvivier, niece and heiress of Voltaire, gave to 
the Comédie the pearl of its collection, that superb 
marble statue by Houdon, which is the glory of the 
public foyer. 
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THE ROYAL WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY: 


ITS RISE 


AND HISTORY.* 


By F. G. STEPHENS. 


R. ROGET was requested by several 
members of the famous “Old So- 
ciety,” which hardly covered itself 
with glory by craving for and 
accepting the much hackneyed 
title of “ Royal,” to test, verify, 
and complete for publication, with 

much additional matter of the biographical sort, a 

vast mass of materials collected by the since-deceased 

John Joseph Jenkins, a member of this body, and its 

quondam Secretary. It had been the chief hope 

of Jenkins that he might be spared to carry out 

a task for which none was fitter than he, or had 

better materials, opportunities, and facilities than 

those fortune seemed to have thrust upon him. 

Fate, nevertheless, refused his wish, baulked his 

zeal, accomplishments, and industry, and Death 

intervened ere so much as half the work was 
done. His friends were wise in calling to their 
aid the indomitable patience, inexhaustible care, 
and considerable literary skill of his locwm tenens, 
whose success is attested in the large and solid 
volumes now before me, and—although of a pon- 
derous description, and fitter for a history of the 

Alisonian sort, and, as books of reference, to oc- 

cupy honoured places on the shelves, than to lie 

on study or drawing-room tables—are of the very 
best class of the more valuable and permanent 
nature. 

The Royal Society, the College of Physicians, the 
Society of Antiquaries, and the Royal Academy have 
all and severally had historians. Of these Mr. 
Sandby’s fate was, deservedly so or not, the least 
happy, and the so-called “Forty” of Burlington 
Gardens have yet to be duly and fully honoured 
in volumes still to be written, while more than 
one of the other corporations would do well to 
put their records in modern hands. The “Old 
Society,” whose eighty-six years claim for it our 
veneration —although it is by far the youngest, 
least distinguished, and energetic body of the group 
in question—is incomparably the most fortunate 
in its recorder, whose task was, however, and, of 
course, manifestly the easiest, least complex and 
operose of all those to which I refer. It must 
be remembered that in 1805, when that which is 





* “A History of the ‘Old Water-Colour’ Society, now the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours.” By J. L. Roget. 
Two Volumes. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 


now the “Old Society” came into existence, the 
Academy was already nearly forty years of age, 
so that of its original members but few survived; 
likewise that, unlike the “Society,” the Academy is, 
and always has been, a teaching and pensioning body, 
charged with all the complex duties which belong to 
an art-university, and to a wealthy benevolent insti- 
tution, administering numerous funds in trust, as 
well as the proprietors of the largest and most 
popular exhibition in the world neither controlled 
nor supported by the State. Of course, it is our good 
fortune, as well as the Society’s and Mr. Roget’s, 
that, while its records are still manageable by one 
writer, hands so careful and a will so conscientious 
as his have been found to do them justice. 

Doubtless it would be easy to find petty errors, 
trivial inaccuracies, and incomplete statements of the 
minor sort in the more than eleven hundred pages 
before us; but even in respect to those blunders in 
name-spelling and the like, which it is the delight 
of dullards to discover, and carping fault-finders to 
record, as if in such exploits were the end of criti- 
cism, the number is much below the average. Of 
important mistakes and grave omissions, censurable 
as due to defects of care and study, I have not 
found any worth mentioning in a review the need- 
ful brevity of which compels the critic to make it 
a summary. The misfortune of the “History” is 
that it takes a great deal of reading to get through 
a single volume, much more the whole work. This 
drawback is chiefly due to the smallness of the 
matters Mr. Roget, if he wrote at all, had to 
chronicle, and not much less is it due to the fact 
that, while no one could sympathise better with 
his subjects—z.e., the Society and its members—the 
author’s style is distinctly laborious, and affects de- 
tails to an excess which, although precious in the 
biographies of individuals of great renown, is tedious, 
not to say out of place, when added to the history 
of a fraternity at large, and concerning many per- 
sons who never emerged far out of obscurity, while 
most of them are already retiring behind the veil 
of Time. 

Of its best and worst let it be said that in future 
no one will refer to the history of the “Old Society” 
except in Mr. Roget’s company, or without his aid 
and that of the defunct Secretary: the one for the 
foundation of the work, the other for its superstruc- 
ture, order, completeness, and most of its ornaments. 
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Not least valuable of its many elements is an admir- 
able index, the worst I can say of which is that 
it is not quite perfect. Having ventured to affirm 
that this text is overloaded with matters concern- 
ing the unimportant, it would be unjust to omit 
that of the art of many of the better sort, of whom 
the world is always glad to hear, Mr. Roget's criti- 
cistns are generally delicate, discriminating, and 
clear, while, especially of worthies of the first class, 
such as David Cox, Copley Fielding (whose powers 
I care less for than our author seems to do), W. 
Hunt, John Varley, Robson, Girtin, and Turner, the 
notices are all that can be desired, and much better 
than could have been expected. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Roget, who has 
given us the first, as well as the most complete, 
sketch of those societies of water-colour painters 
which, from time to time, contested public favour 
with the more astutely-managed and more fortunate 
“Qld” body, did not carry further back his researches 
into illustrations of the history of the art itself, 
to which those associations devoted themselves. It 
would, no doubt, have been beyond his purpose, 
and external to his province, to treat, even tersely, 
the distemper-painting of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans, and medieval architectonic de- 
corators, or the fresco-work of Italy. The art in 
body-colour of the eighteenth century, and the minia- 
ture-painting on ivory and cards, in which Holbein, 
his German compeers, the Clouets and others of 
France, Hilliard, the Hoskinses, Flatman, and the 
Coopers of England, one and all extremely excelled, 
were, no doubt, hardly enough within the purview of 
Mr. Roget to demand from him anything like an 
exhaustive and connected series of sketches. Never- 
theless, we desired more than that bare mention he 
has made of some of the most prominent of these 
categories, while several of them have not a word of 
any kind in his opening sketches of the history of 
an art which his subjects of the Society have de- 
veloped and practised with unparalleled zeal, dis- 
tinction, and success. 

As to the earlier fraternities of painters of the kind 
in question, it is not generally known how many there 
have been, and what their fortunes were. Mr. Roget 
gives a terse account of the “ Rise of Exhibitions,” as 
he calls it, including those primary events in this 
country (he is quite silent as to the Salon of the Louvre 
which was the prototype of all such institutions), the 
so-called Hogarth exhibitions, held at the Foundling 
Hospital—of which, by the way, he does not give the 
dates—and the more important gathering, held in 
1760 at the original Great Room of the “ociety of 
Arts in the Strand. It is noteworthy that, although 
he mentions “drawings” as among the contents. of 
this forerunner of all British art shows, Mr. Roget 
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does not inform us in what these instances consisted, 
nor where, if any, even one among them is now 
to be seen. We already know nearly all the fine 
oil-pictures and choicer engravings which appear on 
this memorable occasion, from the Reynoldses to the 
Wilsons, and the prints of Woollett, and it would be 
desirable to learn if any of the “ tinted” and tempera 
drawings were still to be seen. When the Society of 
Artists exhibiting in the Great Room divided itself, 
and one moiety departed for Spring Gardens, the 
other company remaining in the Strand, as was the 
case in 1761, there was an improved ehance for the 


_water-colour men—whether they contented them- 


selves with “staining” paper with pale grey or blue 
tints, or loaded it with body-colours or tempera, they 
had at least two openings for their art. Paul Sandby, 
that British patriarch of the sort here in view, worked 
much, profitably, and long in both these methods, 
and painted in oil to boot. Tempera was, I have 
reason to think, his favourite method, although, no 
doubt, he freely affected “tinted drawings outlined 
with a pen, shaded in grey, and finished in washes 
of local colour,” as Mr. Roget has it. 

According to this author, who ignores (as he was 
at liberty to do) the earlier efforts of the minia- 
turists I have mentioned, and disregards the some- 
what full colouring of Ostade and others, when paint- 
ing in water-colours at a much earlier epoch, it is 
chiefly to Paul Sandby and the “tinted” method of 
which he was then the leading professor, are due the 
honour of laying, so to say, the foundation of that 
technique which Britons boast to have established, de- 
veloped, and made beautiful exceedingly—to wit, the 
lovely, varied, and splendid art of painting in water- 
colours, of which the “ Old Society ” not unfairly sup- 
poses itself to possess the arcanum, if not the palla- 
dium likewise. Many critics differ from Mr. Roget 
in estimating at the highest rate the abilities, good 
fortune, and success of Sandby. I have not space to 
discuss the claims put forward on that worthy’s be- - 
half, and am content to aver that, his powers being 
very considerable indeed, his influence was great, his 
example precious. Mr. Roget says that “in 1775 draw- 
ings by him representing Welsh views are nained 
for the first time in the Royal Academy catalogues.” 
If we are to understand by this that Sandby in 
any sense “ discovered Wales,” it is a great mistake. 
Long before the Academy itself was founded in 1768, 
Welsh subjects had been painted with zest and pro- 
priety so great that their influence on the develop- 
ment of modern landscape is incalculable, although 
it had never been fully recognised, much less duly 
studied and illustrated. However this may be, it is 
certain that “ Paul” did yeoman’s service in the line 
in question, although he no more discovered Wales 
than Cox did, or, as some one has sapiently said, 
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. Mr. Ruskin “discovered Turner,” who was a Royal 
Academician before the “Oxford Graduate ” was out 


of long clothes. 


Speaking of Sandby’s connection with the Royal 
Academy, about which Mr. Roget, although it does 
not belong to the main line of his studies, has much 
to say, it is hard to guess what is meant by this 
passage, “ By the time Paul Sandby had assumed the 
Likewise it is hard 
to follow our author when we read, “ Artists’ colour- 
men were unknown in those days, and Whatman’s 
I have 
reason to think that, even before Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
long ere Sandby’s time, set up one of his servants in 
London as an artists’ colourman, as it is recorded he 
did, pigments ready for use were sold to painters by 
drysalters, chemists, and instrument-makers, while 
French materials were freely imported from Paris, 
where, even in the previous century, many of thearticles 
we now employ were manufactured. As to paper for 
drawing on, much of it came from Turkey, some from 


rank of Royal Academician,” &c. 


paper was not yet made at the Turkey mills.” 


Venice, a great deal from France, and, most of all, in 
Sandby’s time, from Holland, where even early in the 
seventeenth century, as numerous /illigranes attest, 
abundant paper-making fit for draughtsmen and en- 
gravers went on, especially at Amsterdam. It is a 
mistake to suppose that “Sandby and his contempo- 
raries had [perforce] to draw on common writing- 
paper, with such pigments as they could get and 
manufacture for themselves.” The quotation of two 
well-known letters of Gainsborough, written from 
Bath in November, 1767, asking Dodsley to supply 
him with a certain kind of “ paper for drawings,” is 
beside the subject of Mr. Roget’s text. In a similar 
connection it is worth while to point out (see p. 
101, vol. i.) that if Henry Richter, who was born in 
1772, told J. J. Jenkins that “in his early days Great 
Newport Street was the only street in London in 
which there was a printseller’s,” the information 
was thoroughly wrong. Such shops, as innumerable 


“THE WATERING-PLACE.” 
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publication-lines enable me to affirm, abounded in 
London from the Old Bailey and St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, where the Bowleses and their compeers were 
long established, to Temple Bar, near to which Log- 
gan and others had shops, and to St. Martin’s Court, 
where Matthew Darley put forth countless satiric 
prints, etchings, and what not. 

According to an excellent system, Mr. Roget has 
divided his copious and comprehensive text into dis- 
tinct and appropriate parts which, after the water- 
colour art of the eighteenth century has been some- 
what too briefly dealt with, more liberally treat of 
Sandby, of the art topographical, and its rapid deve- 
lopment into what is aptly called “ picturesque topo- 
graphy ;” next Alexander Cozens and the artists 
who travelled abroad come to review ; the drawing- 
masters, who, with “Shakespeare and the musical- 
glasses,” served a fashionable taste, come next, to 
be succeeded by Turner, Girtin (of whom there is a 
capital study), and others. Then we reach the main 
theme of this work, the “Old Society,” its founda- 
tion, early members and troubles ; its successive ex- 
hibitions in Brook Street (1805-6), Pall Mall and 
Bond Street (1807-8), and Spring Gardens (1809-12). 
Next we study what is not happily called the “ Fall 
of the First Society”—ic., the interval (1813-20) 
when it admitted oil-painters as members. This 
leads to an account of the so-called “ Restoration 
of the Water-Colour Society,” and so on, with its 
records under successive presidents, including biogra- 
phies of nearly all the members and associate-exhi- 
bitors, criticisms on their works, and the series of 
exhibitions in Pall Mall East from 1820 till the 
present time. An appendix contains a quasi-official 
narrative of the proceedings intended to promote 
an “amalgamation” of the “Old Society ” with the 
then Institute of Painters in Water Colours, to 
agree to which the former body, much to the dis- 
gust of the latter and ambitious one, did not see 
its way at all. 
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“THE WATERING-PLACE.” 


PAINTED BY TROYON. 


“THE WATERING-PLACE” must be numbered 
among the happiest and most admirable of the 
compositions of Troyon—the Paul Potter of his coun- 
try and of his age, who broke away in his youth from 
the tenets of David's classic faith, and threw in his 
genius and his lot with the work of the Romantic 
school. The superb conception of the sky, its build- 
ing-up and its perspective, the arrangement of the 
figures, and the scheme of light and shade, here com- 


EtcHED BY CHAUVEL. 


bine to form a picture typical of Troyon at his best. 
This most interesting of painters has been fortunate 
in his etcher, M. Théophile Narcisse Chauvel, who has 
produced several plates and lithographic stones after 
the master, and who has himself gained the highest 
awards it has been within the power of the Salon to 
bestow. He was created Knight of the Legion of 
Honour in 1879, and three years later he won the 
Médaille d’Honneur. 























HIGHLAND SCENE WITH CATTLE. 
(From the Painting by Auguste Bonheur.) 


THE DIXON BEQUEST AT BETHNAL GREEN. 
L—THE FOREIGN OIL PAINTINGS. 


By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. 


EVERAL French journalists have been puzzling 
their readers of late with an interesting ques- 
tion—a question, I think, of uncommon interest, 
and one, too, the chances are, that has occurred 
repeatedly to thousands of English people. At all 
events, here it is: What becomes of all the paint- 
ings, good and bad, large and small, which innu- 
merable amateurs and artists let loose each year 
upon the world? All our houses, in town and 
country, should surely be well stored by this time 
with cheap but clever pictures; and yet, with the 
exception of a few art-loving homes whose owners 
have money enough to be fashionably artistic, we 
only find such feeble counterfeit presentments of 
nature as could never have been hung in any exhi- 
bition. No doubt our corporation collections account 
for many of the works produced by eminent R.A.’s 
and A.R.A.’s; but the struggling rank and file of 
our vast army of painters do not depend for sup- 
port upon official patronage, which usually invests 
its superfluous wealth in entitled talents alone, but 


upon the patronage of private buyers. And no doubt 
America used to take several tons a year of painted 
canvas in gilded frames, but since a heavy duty 
has been imposed on our artists’ skill and industry 
it is doubtful whether any, save the very best 
works, “cross the herring pond.” Where, then, are 
the accumulated art-treasures of the last half-cen- 
tury? For the most part, I believe, in little known 
museums, such as THE MAGAZINE OF ART introduces 
to your notice from month to month. These un- 
known collections, which are usually of a very mixed 
character, are equally common in Belgium, where, 
for example, the King and the Count of Flanders 
have absolutely crammed every nook and corner in 
their palaces with pictorial odds and ends, and yet 
they go on buying; and-in France, also, where many 
have been already found, and more have yet to be 
discovered. Albert Wolff, the late art-critic of the 
Figaro, who died three months ago, used to tell a 
story of a philanthropical old gentleman, a» mer- 
chant of great wealth, whose hobby it was to turn 














THE DIXON BEQUEST 


his house into a home for rejected eclectics in art, 
and in whose cellars and attics were stored more 
than two thousand paintings, all of which the owner 
greatly prized, although he rarely saw them. 
Frenchmen are justly proud of this true philan- 
thropist’s lovable and even noble hobby; and we, 
as Englishmen, have every reason to be as justly 
proud of Mr. Joshua Dixon, who died on the 7th of 
December, 1885, leaving a large 
and valuable collection of works 
of art to the Bethnal Green 
Branch of the South Kensington 
Museum. Opened in 1872, this 
Branch Museum, it is pleasant to 
say, becomes year by year more 
popular, and Mr. Dixon’s bequest, 
which is only one of many attrac- 
tions, is certainly appreciated as 
it ought to be. Roughly speak- 
ing, about four hundred thou- 
sand persons passed the turn- 
stiles in 1891; and as_ the 
galleries, brilliantly lighted by 
electric lights, are open to the 
public on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Saturdays till 10 pm. many a 
winter’s evening, in spite of all 
its climatic horrors, finds its dul- 
ness relieved and its misery 
mollified. I know that this is 
the case, for I spent one of the 
worst evenings of last January 
in the Central Hall, round which 
the pictures are hung, and down 
the centre of which stand many 
—perhaps sixty—large cases 
filled with old French furniture, 
with Japanese and Chinese porce- 
lain and lacquer-work, with Wedg- 
wood ware, Venetian and German 
glass, Dresden china, and precious 
bric-d-brac of all kinds; and plea- 
sant as it was to watch the in- 
telligent interest of the working- 
men there assembled, it was pleasanter still to listen 
to the sharp remarks of numerous younkers in apolo- 
getic shoddy. Indeed, if some of our well-known 
artists only heard what I then heard, only saw what 
I then saw, I think they would come to the conclu- 
sion that the time is not far distant when painting 
for mere money-making will be impossible. And 
when this time has come—that is to say, when 
the public is educated until “a bad picture by a 
good man will be a bad picture still,” artists will 
find that an increased intelligence on the part of 
the million will demand an increased thoughtful- 
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ness on their own part, too, and then, no doubt, 
they will think still more of glory and less of gain. 
And now let us turn to the foreign artists whose 
works I have to notice, foremost amongst whom, by 
virtue of the alphabet, is Auguste Bonheur, whose 
large canvas, “Highland Scene with Cattle,” tells 
one that the painter turned from nature to his sister 
Rosa for inspiration and instruction. But this in- 


THE CURE’S STORY. 
(From the Painting by V. Chevilliard.) 


fluence of his sister’s art is not paraded in a servile 
imitation ; on the contrary, it manifests itself slily, 
in the softening of rugged surfaces and of all strongly- 
marked characteristics. The hides of the cattle, for 
example, which De Haas, the Belgian painter, would 
have made shaggy, tangled, and uncomfortable-look- 
ing, have, so to speak, been negligently groomed, 
and the animals in consequence seem just a little 
out of place on a rock-studded tract of coarse moun- 
tain pasture, where the winds are nipping and eager, 
and where beauty reigns in harmony with half- 
concealed barrenness. Yet the picture is good and 
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interesting despite these slight defects, and, as a 
composition in light and shade, it is full of fruitful 
lessons for such as choose to study it. 

Hard by hangs another cattle-piece, by H. 
Baisch, of Munich, an artist who knows how to 
represent a tree tossed by the wind—how to paint 
scudding, dark, rain-laden clouds. As to the horses, 
calves, and cows sheltering under a pollard oak on 
our right—well, they are positively sleepy with 
the cold; but the drawing of one or two of them 
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ART. 


a thatched conical-shaped roof, cuts up clear and 
sharp against the clear western sky; whilst two 
women and a man, all sturdy middle-aged peasants, 
jog so jauntily homewards along a rutty pathway 
on our right, that one must needs suppose that 
the dark discomforts and moist miseries of the day 
are quite forgotten. With regard to the horses, the 
sheep, and the cows, they could not well be bettered. 
In short, this little work is an all-round achieve- 
ment, for in its gloom there is a touch of gladdening 





DORT ON THE MEUSE. 


(From the Painting by M. de Schampheleer.) 


is certainly defective. Howevér, defective draw- 
ing in this case is almost excused by the truth 
and power of the general impression ; and, besides, 
Baisch may have painted direct from nature, in 
which case his hand would have been too be- 
numbed to do itself full justice. So far I have 
been restricted to qualified praise, but now a de- 
lightful little gem by G. Bochmann claims all the 
admiration that I can give. It is a chilly even- 
ing after a damp day, and the air is moist with 
the consequence; but the several farm labourers, 
as well as the jaded horses and well-fed cows just 
returned from the fields, bear the cold humidity 
with patience—indeed, some laugh and joke as they 
water a chestnut cob at a well on our left, beyond 
which, by the way, a quaint farm building, with 


poetry, and, though finished with quite astonishing 
minuteness, it is broad withal, and free and masterly. 

There are other evening scenes hard by; but 
none surpass this one’s unostentatious excellence. 
Here Lemoriniére gives us an impressive piece of 
twilight (taken, I think, from his favourite sketching- 
ground—l’Etang aux Hérons, near to Calamphous), 
in which the cloud-forms are as truthful as is usual 
in this true artist’s work; whilst L. Munthe, who 
is well represented by two pictures, introduces us in 
his Hobbemaesque style to angry sunset skies, and 
to wan, bleak expanses’ of snow and ice, with a 
hungry rook here, a miserable cabin there, and a 
fringe of ragged trees along the low horizon. Of 
the marine pictures I have but little to say. M. 
de Schampheleer’s “ Dort on the Meuse” will speak 
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have a glimpse of the Scheldt, but that 
mysterious shimmer which Peter Clays 
imparts to the little noisy waves, and 
the calme plat of this busy river is 
conspicuous by its absence ; indeed, the 
water is so solid that it might almost 
tempt the skater. 

Loitering past a big landscape in 
cold greys and brownish greens, painted 
at Moyland, in Rhenish Prussia, by 
Joseph Van Luppen, and _represent- 
ing a little-used roadway, shaded by 
tall, forlorn-looking oaks, we come to 
something wari, sunny, coloured, to a 
panoramic view, in short, of the Grand 
Canal of the “Glorious City in the Sea.” 
It is a big bit of real outdoor nature, by 
C. von Malchus, and its subdued sun- 
light—for it is early morning—and its 
gentle atmospheric effect and lazy, 
shimmering water must be refreshing 
indeed to all whose tastes are not too 
critical. 

And now we pass a “ View of Cor- 
dova,” by F. Bossuet, and come to the 
figure picturés, foremost among which 
is a very welcome one that Hugo Oer- 
michen signed in 1882. It shows us 

= = = a number of cherry-cheeked young- 
HEAD OF A GIRL, sters trooping out of a monastic school, 
(From the Painting by C. H. Dolmus.) their arms burdened with “Christmas 





for itself through a 
faithful interpreter, 
the illustration on p. 
160 ; it is only neces- 
sary for me to say that 
the piece is a direct 
and careful transcript 
of nature, painted with 
a broad brush loaded 
with grey colours. The 
humidity of the sky 
and the stately move- 
ments of the clouds 
are, I think, very 
happily recorded ; 
whilst the water, 
though lacking in 
form, moves with an 
oily slothfulness that 
is eminently true to 
nature. By Louis 
Pulinckx, another 

Belgian who glories caer 

in ashen greys, we ® (From the Painting by Eugene Verboeckhoven.) 
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Presents,” and their faces wreathed in smiles. 
Through the crisp snow that covers the courtyard 
the happy little creatures slowly step, some chatter- 
ing together in eager whispers, others silently looking 
at their golden oranges and painted toys, and all, 
without exception, are so unconscious of themselves 


LITERARY RESEARCHES. 
(From the Painting by C. Seiler.) 


and of the painter, that one is immediately reminded 
of many an exquisite little gem by Pierre Edouard 
Frére, the modern Della Robbia, whose art very 
lovingly records what the School Board very labo- 
riously represses—i.c., the artless simplicity and the 
natural mimicry and humour of those consummate 
and delightful little play-actors, “the children.” 
Duverger, a worthy follower of the Ecouen school, 
is also near at hand; but the little bit that bears 
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his name is weak in drawing and tame in interest. 
Yet the subject—a pleasant-faced servant girl hold- 
ing out a light green drapery that her young 
mistress may find just fault with it—might have 
been made both interesting and humorous, as much 
so, perhaps, as the “Curé’s Story” (see p. 159), 
which M. Chevilliard 
tells so judiciously. S. 
Zimmermann, too, gives 
us a scene of ecclesias- 
tical drollery, but very 
much broader both in 
fun and finish than the 
last. Here a thin monk 
reads aloud with mock 
gravity from a large 
book to three charac- 
teristic listeners. Books 
are scattered about 
everywhere, and in 
every case they are 
painted with a detail 
that is not distinctive 
of those lying on the 
table in Henriette 
Browne’s fine picture 
of the little girl whose 
studies are interrupted 
by a pet bird. But 
as a whole this latter 
work is altogether ad- 
mirable. The clever- 
ness, for instance, by 
which the white sleeves 
are detached from the 
white wall is an evi- 
dence of great dexter- 
ity (from the point of 
view of handicraft) on 
the artist’s part. 

Of Seiler’s highly- 
wrought panel, “ Lite- 
rary Researches,” what 
need be said? It is 
interesting, no doubt, 
quite as much so as a 
much larger painting of 
Spanish washerwomen disputing in a picturesque 
courtyard, by J. Ximines y Aranda, and yet, in 
both cases, the interest lies not quite so much in 
the result as in the intention. I might admire the 
excellent drawing of Verboeckhoven’s “ Donkey,” 
and the affectionate care with which it is painted, 
but I would ask for what Verboeckhoven only put 
in his studies—a little mud and less .spick-and- 
spamness. 





ARTISTIC HOMES. 
THE CHOICE OF WALL-PAPERS 


By LEWIS F. DAY. 


ALL-PAPER is in the nature of a makeshift : 

it is but a substitute for decoration of a 

more serious and substantial kind. No one would 

pretend that it has the dignity of wall-painting. But 

it has, if not the effect of wall-painting, much of its 

effectiveness, and, so long as we lease our houses 

and improve them at our own expense to the profit 

of the owner, wall-paper may be considered indis- 

pensable to the “tenantable repair” of an ordinary 
middle-class dwelling. 
The choice of wall- 
papers has, according- 
ly, very much to do 
with the appearance 
of our rooms, and be- 
comes, relatively, an 
important considera- 
tion. It is, moreover, 
something to which 
the householder can 


attend himself, and 
should attend — nay, 
must attend, if he care 
at all about his sur- 
roundings. The choice, 
for example, between 
cheerful colouring and 


low tones, between 
warm colour and cold, 
between light and dark, 
is one for his own per- 
sonal consideration: it 
is a question not of 
art or taste but of 
liking, and for him, 
therefore, to determine. 

Even as regards art, although a man’s tastes 
may indicate only the lack of taste, he is likely to 
be at least as good a judge as the salesman who 
turns over the pattern-book; and if he have any 
artistic qualification at all (and who is there who 
will confess to the lack of it ?), he will certainly be 
able to do better than accept the first thing put 
before him or the last thing “ out.” 

The initial difficulty in selection arises from the 
number of patterns there are to choose from. Of 
making many books—even pattern-books—there is 
noend. Life is not long enough, there is not time, 
to see everything, nor yet one tithe of what is 


THE “BRUGES” PATTERN. 
(Manufactured by Scott, Cuthbertson and Co.) 


produced—even though one were to take wall-paper 
decoration so seriously as to think it worth while. 
The “ decorator” simplifies matters by submitting 
to you only “this year’s goods,” and the patterns 
of only a limited number of manufacturers—not 
perhaps always the best. It is to his interest, ob- 
viously, to sell that which he has in stock, and on 
which, for this or other reason, he gets most profit. 
He is unduly prejudiced, too, in favour of the cur- 
rent fashion, whatever 
it may be. If, then, 
you want to give your 
choice fair play, what 
you have to do is to 
find out the names of 
the best paper-stain- 
ers, and insist upon 
seeing their books— 
not merely those of 
the current year, but 
of several years past. 
A decorator fit to be 
employed will proba- 
bly have them put 
away somewhere out 
of sight, and, if he has 
not, he can always 
borrow them from tlie 
manufacturer for you 
to see; and when he 
finds that you are not 
otherwise to be satis- 
fied he will make no 
further difficulty about 
it. The names of the 
best makers occur, for 
the most part, in these pages: there has been no at- 
tempt to place them in order, but you will have no diffi- 
culty in discovering those I place first. It should be 
mentioned, however, that two or three of the manufac- 
turers to whom application was made for the purpose 
of this notice did not send specimens for review, and 
some either did not send their best or are not produc- 
ing such good things as they once did. The useful de- 
sign by Scott, Cuthbertson and Co. on this page is of 
the rather harmless kind which is happily common 
enough nowadays, yet it is the best they sent. 
Another difficulty arises from the fact that, even 
with the pattern-books before you, you have to 
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choose from them, not the pattern which there 
pleases you best, but that which will best satisfy 
you on the wall—which is quite another thing ; 
for, since it is from the pattern-book you buy, the 





“CROWN” PATTERN. 
(Manufactured by the Lincrusta Co.) 


pattern-book is naturally got up with a view rather 
to what will there be pleasing than to what will form 
effective decoration. 

Accordingly, the fault common to the greater 
part of wall-paper patterns is that they aim too 
particularly at finish. Breadth, which is the de- 
sideratum, is sacrificed to quite useless delicacy of 
detail. It is a fact that some of the most absolutely 
satisfactory wall-papers never sell from the pattern- 
book at all: it is only when they are shown on a 
screen about the size of a wall that the purchaser 
understands in the least what their effect will be 
in situ. If you are in doubt about the size of a 
pattern, be sure it is too small; if you hesitate 
about its finish, be sure it is too full of work; the 
thing to beware against is prettiness. Be bold to 
choose the big, broad thing—it is scarcely likely to 
be too big or too broad—your danger lies the other 
way, in the direction of the finikin. 

The patterns of the last year or two cannot be 
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said to show any marked advance in taste. A 
certain reaction in favour of the later, looser French 
styles of decoration has brought into the market a 
number of designs which fifteen years ago no one 
pretending to taste would have endured. A manu- 
facturer confessed to me not long ago that he had 
of late years brought out from the lumber-store old 
blocks which were in use before the Exhibition of 
1851, and used them again, very much to his profit. 
That is not encouraging. Even the more cultivated 
producers, who would prefer to bring out only the 
best original work, feel themselves compelled (I do 
not say they are) to reproduce old silks and velvets 
if they wish to keep their factories going. Some of 
the old damask designs make, it is true, admirable 


‘wall-papers, but for the vertical stripes they take 


on the wall. That did not matter much in fabrics 
meant to hang in folds; and the designers of old 
did not take what may have seemed to them the 
superfluous trouble of getting over a defect belong- 





THE “GRISAILLE” PATTERN. 
(Desiyned by H. W. Batley. Manufactured by Jeffrey and Co.) 


ing more or less to the loom; but, if paper-stainers 
reproduce these designs, they might at least correct 
them in this respect. And before you settle upon 
any such design for your walls, it would be as well 
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to look out for any indication in it of a vertical 
stripe likely to occur where the breadths of paper 
meet. 

I had some thoughts of illustrating the modern 


THE “PEACOCK” PATTERN. 
(Designed by Walter Crane. Manufactured by Jeffrey and Co.) 


tendency to reproduce old stuffs, good, bad, and 
indifferent, by examples of the work of the various 
manufacturers—they are more or less sinners, for 
the most part—but I found the things, on the whole, 
not only uninteresting but so familiar that it did 
not seem worth while. One has had enough of them; 
and it would hardly have been fair to sacrifice to 
them work which, good or bad, represents, at all 
events, the effort of the day in direction of wall- 
paper design. 

Moreover, if I had illustrated a reproduction 
of A and Co.’s, B and Co. might have felt aggrieved 
that I had not shown their reproduction of the same 
original—for the same pattern has sometimes been 
brought out by two or more rival firms, much to 
their disappointment. The truth is, unhappily or 
happily, the textile museums of Europe have been 
ransacked for models, and the fine things have all been 
reproduced—unhappily, because some manufacturers 
have taken to reproducing what is second- or third- 


rate, happily because one sees now some hope that 
there may be a reaction in favour of design vice 
reproduction no longer profitable. Where an old 
pattern is better than we can do, that is at least 
an excuse for its reproduction ; where it is not, the 
antiquity of the forms used is no excuse for their 
unshapeliness. Old designs often leave much to be 
desired in the matter of drawing, even where there 
is no absolute occasion for modification to fit them 
for the purpose of paper-hangings. By way of 
contrast to the mere reproduction of old brocade, 
may be mentioned Mr. Batley’s design on page 166. 


THE “ST, JAMES’S” PATTERN, 
(Designed by William Morris.) 


The source of his inspiration is obvious: he has 
succeeded in getting very much the effect of seven- 
teenth-century brocade, but without copying it; the 
details are iavented, not borrowed, and the drawing 
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is as crisp as could be. The “Lincrusta” pattern 
on p. 166 is a deliberate imitation of a brocade 
of a good period: would that all reproductions 
were so well worth reproducing. 

The severer styles of design having been, as I 





THE “ GROTESQUE.” 
(Designed by Lewis F. Day. Manufactured by Jeffrey and Co.) 


said, in a measure “worked out” (so far as repro- 
duction is concerned), there is just now an attempt 
on the part of some leading firms of decorators to 
“run” once more the later French styles ; and firms 
that are not in any sense “leading,” but the reverse, 
are following in their direction. That persons of 
unperverted taste will follow this lead is, I think, 
most unlikely. Those who do will find themselves 
very certainly before long under the necessity of 
undoing what they have rashly done in the way of 
decoration, which is just what the decorator desires. 
On his part, he may find, too late, that he has out- 
witted himself, when people bethink themselves that 
it may be as well to go straight to Paris for what 
the Frenchman does so much better than we can. 
Our safety is in doing what we can do best. 
Whether or not the style of Louis XIV, or 
of Louis XV, or of Louis XVI, will quite meet 
the wants of Mr. Smith, he himself must decide. 
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OF ART. 


Leaving out of account the “Rococo” (there is no 
occasion to insult the readers of THE MAGAZINE OF 
Art by supposing them so far fallen away from 
seriousness as that), there is no doubt that the 
work of Louis XIV’s time is often rich enough, that 
done under Louis XVI sometimes very delicate ; 
but the richness of the one and the delicacy of the 
other, as seen in subtly-coloured silk or satin, or in 
exquisitely painted panels, such as French monarchs 
could command—all this is lost in mere wall-paper, 
which, as a matter of fact, does not lend itself to 
such rivalry, or only at a cost at which it is 
not worth doing. If you really must have Louis 
XVI, you had better paint your walls, or hang 
them with silk, and not paper them. Needless 
to say that such wall-decoration, to be anything 
more than a caricature of the real thing, must 
naturally cost many times the price of the most 





THE “WYNCOTE” PATTERN, 


(Designed and Manufactured by Essex and Co.) 


extravagant thing ever done in the way of wall- 
paper, which is about the least costly, although 
the most effective, item in house decoration. It is 
a big house in which the papers, even though you 
choose the best of their kind, will cost a hundred 
pounds; but a hundred pounds does not go far 











when it comes to what is called “painting and 
decorating.” 

That we are not dependent upon any “historic ” 
style for nineteenth-century design, has been shown 
by Mr. William Morris, Mr. Walter Crane, and 
others—some of them not very well known to 
fame. Mr. Morris was one of the first, if not the 
first, to show the way to better things in wall-paper 
design. He had a way of his own, atid the courage 
to persist in it; and perhaps some of us who have 
gone our way have been encouraged by his ex- 
ample. It was to some 
extent his doing that 
wall-papers began to 
attract attention. Char- 
acteristic examples of 
his work are shown 
on pp. 167 and 171. 

One of the great 
charms of his papers, 
apart from their merits 
of design, is that they 
are his; for all their 
very considerable varie- 
ty, each one of them is 
stamped with his indi- 
viduality. There is no 
concession on his part 
to the passing craze for 
“Adams” or “Queen 
Anne,” or whoever it 
may be who reigns for 
the moment in Bond 
Street or Tottenham 
Court Road. The man- 
ner, whether it be to 
your liking or not, is 
the manner of the man, 
Morris. 

One word of caution 
may be given as to the 
selection of a paper even 
by Mr. Morris. He has 
a strong liking for marked lines on his papers.. 
I do not object to that myself (if the lines are 
right), but many persons do, and it may be a dis- 
appointment to them to see on the wall horizontal 
or other bands of colour for which the pattern 
shown did not prepare them. If you prefer an 
“all-over” effect, it will be as well to look out for 
those lines, and to select something of his in which 
there is no danger of lines too emphatic for you. 
The opinion of any fairly intelligent decorator as 
to the safety of a given design, in that respect, 
is worth taking: his experience helps him to an- 
ticipate results which you can hardly be expected 
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THE “ WETHENDEN” PATTERN, 


(Designed by Mr. A. B. Pite. Manufactured by Hayward and Sons.) 


169 








to foresee; but if you notice a line at all in the 
sample, you may be quite sure that it will be in- 
creasingly evident on the wall. 

It was astonishing to find, when it came to 
comparing the patterns sent by various makers 
for review, how much alike some of them were 
—as if the same half-dozen or so of designers had 
been employed by rival manufacturers. One came 
upon numerous variations of the very same design 
—I should say obviously by the same hand, but 
that firms even of good repute are not always 
above “ borrowing” de- 
signs which their com- 
petitors have honestly 
paid for; and I may 
therefore be attribut- 
ing to want of inven- 
tion on the part of 
the artist what is due 
really to the “ ad- 
vanced” commercial 
ideas of his employer. 

Of the work of Jef- 
frey and Co. it is diffi- 
cult for me to speak, 
as I have for some 
years past designed 
for them, but I may 
say, without fear of 
favouring them, that 
among actual _pro- 
ducers (which Morris 
and Co. are not) they 
certainly take the lead 
in design, some of the 
artists whom they first 
prevailed upon to de- 
sign for them having 
since been sought after 
by less enterprising 
competitors. One of 
Mr. Walter Crane’s 
happiest wall-patterns 
is given on p. 167; one of the late J. D. Sedding’s 
will be given in a future number. In each case 
the artist has availed himself of the free hand given 
him, and expressed himself. A design of my own 
for embossed paper occurs on p. 168. 

The name of Essex and Co. deserves also to be 
included among those few manufacturers who seem 
to have convictions, and the courage of them. They 
have produced a striking pattern-book ; their designs 
(one of which is given on p. 168) have character 
the character, if I mistake not, of Mr. Voysey. The 
originality is a little strained at times, and there is 
a tendency in their work to insist upon a certain 
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naiveté which verges now and then upon the childish, 
as in the case of a staircase decoration of theirs 
which consists of a paper imitation of small bricks, 





THE “JONQUIL” PATTERN, 
(Designed and Manufactured by Sanderson and Co.) 


dark for the dado and light for the upper wall, 
which suggests the doll’s house rather than serious 
decoration ; but, take it on the whole, their papers 
are a welcome relief from, and a timely protest 
against, the heterogeneous collection of papers in the 
pattern-books of some perhaps better known paper- 
stainers and dealers, any one of whose productions 
might just as well have been produced by any other 
firm, for all the individual character there is about 
them. 

The fashion of the moment, over and above the 
craze for imitation of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century silks, is in favour of enormously large de- 
signs. There is reason in that, especially as a pro- 
test against the popular prejudice in favour of unduly 
small patterns. Messrs. Hayward and Sons have 
brought out some papers which are certainly very 
bold, and need only judicious use to be most effective 
on the wall. I shall have more to say about this firm 
in my next article. Meanwhile there is given on p. 
169 a very vigorous design of theirs by Mr. A. B. Pite. 
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Large in style again, and characteristic also in 
their way, although in great part taken or adapted 
from old plaster-work, are Mr. Scott Morton’s de- 
signs for Tynecastle canvas, of which, once more, 
further mention is reserved. 

Almost everyone, in fact, has lately brought 
out giant patterns, as well as imitations of old 
stuffs. Messrs. Arthur and Co., who have gone 
out of their way to produce a wall-paper of ex- 
ceptional width, for the purpose, it would seem, of 
getting flowers of impossible dimensions, have rather 
overstepped the mark. The huge scale of their 
designs one might accept, but the choice of natural 
flowers for representation on that unnatural scale is 
surely a mistake in taste. Flowers twice as large as 
life, or more, lose all the charm of nature; they 





THE “POPPY” PATTERN. 
(Designed and Manufactured by F. Arthur and Co.) 


remind one rather unpieasantly of Mr. Lemuel 
Gulliver; and the naturalistic treatment of floral 
forms—in itself at least questionable. when it 
comes to their mechanical multiplication, as in 
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wall-paper—strikes one as inconsistent with that 
largeness of treatment which the scale here adopted 
leads us to expect. 

The jonquil design of Messrs. Sanderson and Co. 
on p. 170, on a natural scale, is more graceful, and 
in every way more satisfactory than the jmmense 


THE “POPPY” PATTERN, 
(Designed by Mr. Brophy. Manufactured by Woollams and Co.) 


poppy on this page. Perhaps this last would be 
more justly compared with Messrs. Woollains and 
Co.’s duly conventional poppy, by Mr. Brophy, in 
which is exemplified, as seems to me, an altogether 
better treatment of the flower. Let those who pre- 
fer floral forms choose, by all means, according to 
their liking. I think, however, that even those who 
do not see the objection which some of us (who have 
at least given some thought to the subject) have to 
the repetition of the same natural flower or flower 
group over and over again, will find, when they 
come to live with such repetition, that forms less 
pronouncedly natural are more restful to the eye. 
One may adinire a clever bit of flower-painting, 
and appreciate the skill with which it is reproduced 
in colour-printing, and yet resent its “ damnable 
iteration” all over the wall. 


And there is another thing. In seeking natural 


effect the designer is apt to forget, if he do not 
altogether despise, the consideration of that effect 
in repetition upon which the success of wall-paper 
as decoration so entirely depends. It is no easy 
matter even for the experienced and accomplished 
designer to foresee and provide against all the 
dangers incident to the repetition of a pattern. In 
the case of ornament, in which there is no pretence 
of adhering to natural effect, he can, however, at all 
events devote himself unrestrainedly to the decora- 
tive purpose he has in view; whereas, the aim of 
the flower-painter who would make a pattern of 
natural flowers is divided. His success in naturalistic 
rendering is very possibly at the cost of design. Be- 
sides, the choice of a natural motive does not even 
argue that the man has had any care for decorative 
effect—which the mere ornamentist tries for at least. 
It may be worth remembering, then, that of the two 


THE “IRIS” PATTERN. 
(Designed by Mr. William Morris.) 


kinds of patterns the chances are that the more 
conventional design is likely to bear repetition better, 
and to produce the more satisfactory effect upon the 


wall. . 


Note.—All patterns reproduced in this article are reduced 
to uniform scale, 





ARCHITECTURE—“ A PROFESSION 


By P. MORLEY 


xj URING the last quarter of a 
century or more it has 
been evident to all that a 
change of a marked nature 
has come about in the 
style of building, especially 
in domestic work, brought 
about by a few leading men. 
The unrelievable monotony 
of Gower Street has been realised at last, and we 
are only now satisfied with red brick, terra-cotta, or 
some equally showy building material. The long 
streets of stucco houses, so characteristic of the last 
century, are gradually being interspersed with new 
varieties of this ornate description. The infection 
spreads apace, and nothing is now endurable but red 
brick. Consequently at the present time there is an 
unusual activity in the building trade. The architec- 
tural profession is glutted with candidates, who, with 
no special artistic qualification, think that here is an 
opening for a living. There are, besides, upstarts in 
the way of builders and others who cannot under- 
stand the necessity of the existence of architecture 
by itself, and see no objection to the combination of 
architect, builder, surveyor, or even undertaker. 

Few questions could be asked at such a time so 
disparaging to the architectural body at large, or so 
indicative of an uncertain and faltering outlook, as 
this of “ A Profession or an Art?” But it has been 
heard, as far as a question on this subject could 
reach—in the Zimes and other papers, and in the 
professional enclosure, with much discussion and 
division. That few outside the profession know of 








the question, or care to see it satisfactorily answered, 
is really the secret of its origin. 


Much is due to the 





OR AN ART?” 


HORDER. 


indifference of Englishmen to the men who make 
their surroundings, and to their representatives in 
Parliament, to whom we are indebted for so many 
architectural disgraces—men who hamper all beau- 
tiful form by their celebrated Building Act, who long 
ago prevented Whitehall from being completed, and 
who to this day take little pride in the grandeur of 
their buildings or the beauty of their streets. 

It has been often said that the three arts of paint- 
ing, architecture, and sculpture were indissoluble— 
that pictures must have noble buildings, and noble 
buildings noble sculpture. The Royal Academy of 
Arts yearly exhibits within its walls the best work of 
the three arts. But is a like interest evinced for 
each? Our painters, or even sculptors, are dis- 
cussed and criticised by all alike, and each knows 
his favourite. But the architectural room at the 
Academy is rarely visited, or at least with any eager- 
ness, and few know the architects who are producing 
the best work. Architectural drawings are often 
difficult to understand and somewhat uninteresting, 
but this is mainly due to ignorance and long neglect 
of observation on this subject. Perhaps the inanity 
of the last century has everything to answer for, and 
we have not yet realised the possibility of living 
surrounded by beautifully and consistently designed 
houses. The importance of greater insight in these 
matters, which would in time make us detect and 
abhor all material deceptions and mere flimsy dis- 
play of ornament at the expense of design as both 
degrading to live in and to behold around us, can- 
not be too strongly urged at a time when we are 
likely to mistake such display for beauty and design. 
Instead of hesitating and questioning, our architects 
should arouse themselves, not doubting their art any 

















more than the painter; and instead of merely heaping 
ornament on bricks and mortar, and receiving com- 
mission, should feel that the enduring effect of a 
noble building on the men and women who repass it 
daily is worth all present return, and should have a 
greater influence in some respects than the greatest 
picture or the finest sculpture but rarely seen. 

But who is the demon of incompetence on whom 
the Royal Institute looks with so jealous an eye ? 
“ Practically,” says Ruskin, “the person who can and 
will build the most attractive mansions at the least 
cost is the architect who knows where to find the 
worst bricks, the worst iron, and the worst workmen, 
and has mastered the cleverest tricks by which to 
turn these to account. He will turn them to account 
by giving the external appearance to his edifices 
which he finds likely to be attractive to the majority 
of the public in search of lodging. He will have 
stucco mouldings, veneered balconies, and cast-iron 
pillars; but as his own commission will be paid on 
the outlay, he will assuredly make the building 
costly with least trouble to himself, by putting into 
it somewhere vast masses of merely squared stones, 
chiselled so as to employ handicraftsmen on whose 

yages commission can be charged, and who all the 
year round may be doing the same thing without 
giving any trouble by asking for directions.” 

This is an instance of what is daily going on 
around us, and will continue as long as we are igno- 
rant of, and indifferent to, matters so relative to our 
everyday happiness. Ugliness is potent for evil: it 
deforms the taste of the thoughtless, and is an occa- 
sion for repeated forms of visible deformity. Happily 
there are men who, all unnoticed, have been erecting 
worthy buildings, as will be seen when a few years 
have passed over them. But these works are indi- 
vidual and few compared with the rows and rows of 
dwellings that are daily being built. Show us any 
good ! will be the cry when we have become satiated 
with the excess and abundance of the materials with 
which we cover a lifeless skeleton of bricks and 
mortar. A monotony of pretentiousness is taking 
the place of the old monotony of sameness, until we 
wonder which is preferable. We too easily settle 
down into what is built for us, with a fatal indif- 
ference, forgetting that we shaped the form of our 
dwellings, that the jerry-builder enticed us with our 
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own snare. Let us concern ourselves less with the 
outward appearance, let us look to the inner dura- 
bility and soundness—the serviceableness before the 
fading veneer of our houses. 

An admiration for a building is often hazarded, 
but is immediately and timidly qualified by the 
statement that from an architectural point of view 
it may not be so. This is another clear indication 
of a general uncertainty and want of interest, which 
augurs ill for the encouragement of the noblest form 
in brick and stone around us. The greatest buildings 
as well as the smallest that ever had any merit have 
been in harmony with their surroundings, looking 
well from all points, absolutely suitable to their 
purpose, and beautiful only in so far as that use was 
fulfilled. 

What is required more and more every day is 
the kindling of an intelligent popular interest, 
giving an opportunity to the men who have studied 
these matters to indicate what is best—pointing 
men’s eyes on the one side to the beauty they might 
possess and consider in their streets, on the other to 
the degrading forms which their indifference and 
ignorance at present countenance. We shun evil 
thoughts and discordant sounds as far as possible, 
but forget that to see unnecessary forms of ugliness 
is quite as harmful. With the disappearance of so 
much of ugliness around us, a new and keener moral 
sensitiveness to beauty would arise, kept alive by 
the contrast of unavoidable shapes of deformity. 

In so far as the architect falls short of the ideal 
of the painter and of the sculptor, or ceases to have 
an ideal beyond his mere bricks and mortar, he is 
not worthy of the name architect ; but in the measure 
that he seeks to make the richest cathedral or 
mansion, or the humblest homes of the people, suit- 
able and materially beautiful, he has become a bene- 
factor of many men and times, and is indeed an 
artist of the beautiful. 

It will be a blessed time when a National 
Gallery, a museum, baptised with the name of our 
country, become monuments to which we can look 
with pride, and which shall exercise an elevating 
influence upon the spirit of the humblest. Such a 
time need not be far distant if a loftier ideal be held 
up by the leaders in the profession—a more appre- 
ciative interest by the public. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS’ COMPETITION. 


—~1o——— 


N fulfilment of the pro- 
mise we made last 
month, we place before 
our readers reproductions 
of the chief prize-winning 
works executed by the 
students of the Royal 
Academy Schools, and ad- 
judicated upon at the end 
of the biennial session 
in December last. 
Considering them in 
the order in which they 
occur in the official list, 
we begin with the Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship (£200) in Historical Painting, for 
which the subject of “ Victory” was given. The 
competition produced several works of high pro- 
mise, canvases displaying very considerable power in 
respect to drawing, composition, and invention, on 
which the influence of what is called “modernity ” 
was much in evidence. As a whole, these works 
were satisfactory testimony of the efficiency of the 
Academy as a scholastic institution, but two of 
them stood out from the rest with unmistakable 
distinction. These were the canvases of Mr. Ralph 
Peacock and Mr. Gerald Moira respectively, and 
their competitive merits exercised the minds of the 
adjudicating Academicians not a 
little. In the end the palm was 
awarded, and we believe with jus- 
tice, to Mr. Peacock, while an Hon- 
ourable Mention was accorded to 
Mr. Moira. Now as a picture, pure 
and simple, the canvas of the latter 
talented student was, we consider, 
the better work. Save for a little 
defective, or at least exaggerated, 
drawing of the mouth, the picture 
was remarkable for painter - like 
qualities, as well as for originality 
and spirit. But Mr. Peacock had 
attempted much more. He had 
deliberately grappled with greater 
difficulties than Mr. Moira had 
courted, and if he did not produce 
so harmonious a picture, and even 
though his work is strongly remi- 
niscent of the style of one of the 
more prominent Academicians, he 





PAUL RAPHAEL MONTFORD. 


honestly met the examiners’ demand for a school- 
piece which should frankly show the extent of 
his power and the result of his study. His merits 
are not more distinctly displayed in this picture 
than his limitations, and his work is a pictorial 
examination-paper, not exactly brilliant, perhaps, 
but clever and solid, suggestive of vigour and of 
thought. Students would do well to bear the 
moral in mind: the Academy competition is not 
held for the purpose of producing an exhibition- 
picture, but with the object of seeing to what point 
the student has profited by the course of artistic 
grammar and composition which he has followed; 
and that, other things being equal, he who meets 
the examiners frankly, on their own ground, will 
triumph over him whose desire to exercise his bril- 
liancy and dash has obscured his appreciation of the 
Academic purpose. 

The same reflection is prompted by the result 
of the Turner Gold Medal and Scholarship (£50) for 
Landscape Painting, the subject of which was to be 
found in the lines from Milton’s “ Lycidas ”— 


“And now the sun had stretch’d out all the hills, 
And now was dropp’d into the western bay.” 


More than one of the dozen pictures illustrative of 
these suggestive lines touched an unusually high 
point. 


But here, again, it was not the poetic 








VICTORY. 
(From the Gold Medal Picture by Ralph Peacock.) 
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VICTORY. 
(From the Picture by Gerald E. Moira.) 


mystery of twilight that was wanted, nor rifaci- 
menti, however clever, in the manner of popular 
Academicians. The picture which secured the 
prize was a simple and pleasing transcript from 
nature by Mr. Francis J. Mackenzie, boldly deal- 
ing with full daylight, with the open sky, and 
with every stone of the shingle in the foreground 
drawn with attention and coloured with care. 
“It is easy enough to cultivate breadth,” the 
verdict of the Council says as plainly as it can 
speak without words, “ but first you must show 
us that you are a master of draughtsmanship. 
Breadth covers a multitude of loose drawing; and 
what we want to know is whether you have ac- 
quired the first principles of an artist’s education.” 
Troyon used to paint as broadly as you choose; 
but his innumerable studies proved after his death 
how minute and accurate were the studies he 
made for the figures and cattle he introduced 
with so much apparent carelessness and breadth. 
Miss Louisa Long, who won the Creswick prize 
of £30 with her picture of “An English Lane,” 
bore this principle in mind. Her picture was 
perhaps not quite the best, judged solely as a 
picture; but the painting of pure sunlight in it 
was nothing less than a triumph for so young a 
student. 

We now come to the work of Mr. Paul Raphael 
Montford. As we have already recorded, he car- 


ried off the Gold Medal and Travelling Student- 
ship (£200) for the Composition in Seulpture. The 
subject—* Jacob Wrestling with the Angel ”—was 
one eminently fitted to display not only the student’s 
technical skill, both as anatomist and sculptor, but 
his power of composition as well, and the quality of 
his mind. Not only did Mr. Montford acquit himself 
with exceptional honour in this respect, but he won 
also five other prizes, both for drawing and design in 
the flat as well as in the round, and for the best 
average of work done. Some particulars about this re- 
markably promising young artist may here be given. 

The son of the Curator of the Academy School 
of Sculpture, Mr. Montford passed the entire second 
grade at South Kensington by his fourteenth year. 
At sixteen he became a pupil under Mr. Sparkes 
at Lambeth School as a draughtsman, and at the 
Sketching Club, which he joined, he took the second 
prize. Three years later he entered the schools of 
the Royal Academy, and gained the Silver Medal 
for the best model from the antique. When he was 
twenty-one, being a sculptor, he competed with the 
draughtsmen, and won the Silver Medal and £25 for 
the best cartoon of “Lady Macbeth ”—a technical 
study in draping the figure. The same year he was 
awarded the Gilbert prize with a model of “The 


JACOB WRESTLING WITH THE ANGEL, 
(From the Gold Medal Group by P. R. Montford.) 
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GOLD MEDAL DESIGN FOR A TOWN HOUSE. 
(By A. H. Hart.) 


Doom of Cuthullin.” The following year Mr. 
Montford won the Silver Medal offered by the 
Royal Academy for an ornamental panel repre- 
senting “The Chase,” and a few months later, at 
the expiration of the first term of studentship, 
he carried off the Landseer Scholarship of £40 
a year for two years, while about the same time 
he gained the British Institution scholarship for 
a similar period of £50 a year. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Montford, at the age of twenty. had taken an art- 
teacher's certificate in the Kensington exami- 
nation, at the same time winning a third grade 
prize. To his doings during the sessional year 
just completed we have already referred, and we 
cannot doubt that a young man, who has already 
achieved so much, will carry out the brilliant pro- 
mise of his youth. 

The character of the designs submitted in 
competition for the Gold Medal at the Royal 
Academy Architectural School this year was a 
little disappointing, and the judges must have 
felt some hesitation in awarding the prize. Mr. 
A. H. Hart, who was adjudged the successful com- 
petitor, submitted a design which showed a care- 
ful study of the requirements of planning. The 
difficult problems in connection with the efficient 
lighting of a town house with a comparatively nar- 
row frontage were satisfactorily handled, and the 





building would certainly be well adapted for a large 
reception, which is one of the chief requirements in 
a house of this size. 

The elevation was based on the French Frangois I. 
style, as interpreted in a recently erected building 
of some prominence in London. The composition 
was, however, somewhat weak, and the character Mr. 
Hart gave to the facade was not quite what we had 
anticipated for the town house of an English gentle- 
man. Doubtless when Mr. Hart returns from his 
travels he will have learnt to appreciate the differ- 
ence between surface decoration and architecture, 
and to see the advantages that he would have 
gained if he had devoted more time to the artistic 
disposition of his masses, and less to the destruction 
of his plain wall surface by the unnecessary applica- 
tion of irrelevant ornament. If we have spoken 
rather plainly in respect to Mr. Hart’s design, it is 
not to disparage it. On the contrary, it is so good 
a work that we have preferred to criticise it as 
we would that of an architect who had long since 
gained his spurs. 

Such are the principal achievements of the bi- 
ennial session, of which the heroes would appear to 
be Mr. Montford and Mr. Moira. We _ propose 


similarly to record the work thus done in the future 
in every alternate year. 











“And now the sun had stretch’d out all the hills, 
And now was dropp’d into the western bay.” 


(From the Gold Medal Picture by F. J. Mackenzie.) 
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HE restoration of the High Altar Screen of St. 
Alban’s Cathedral Church has not long since 
been practically completed through the munificence 








HIGH ALTAR SCREEN AT ST. ALBAN’S. 
' (Restored at the Expense of H. Hucks Gibbs}, Esq., M.P.) 


of Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, M.P. It will be remem- 
bered that two or three years ago that gentle- 
man gained an action brought against 
him by Lord Grimthorpe, who sought to 
prevent his rival tutelary saint of the 
Abbey from spending £30,000 on this 
elaborately decorated screen. The work is 
about 42 feet high by 39 feet wide, ex- 
tending from the north to the south side 
of the sanctuary, and contains fifty-three 
statues and statuettes. A full description 
of the screen, and of the assistance ac- 
corded by Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A., 
will be found in Mr. Gibbs’ handbook on 
the subject, published in St. Albans. 
Special interest always attaches to the 
finer work of Mr. Zaehnsdorf, the eminent 
bookbinder, who may be said to take rank 
among the four or five pre-eminent pro- 
fessors of the bibliopegistic art in this country. Two 
examples of his taste and skill are reproduced— 
sadly but unavoidably reduced in size. The chief 
illustration represents the case in which was en- 
closed the address, presented to the Prince of Wales 
757 
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on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday. It was of 
white morocco, inlaid round the sides with a strip 
of yellow leather tooled in gold. The insides were 
of light blue morocco, decorated with a floral design 
inlaid in colour, and in the centre the emblems of 
the dramatic art were displayed, each emblem in a 
different colour. On the opposite page, which was also 
of blue, the Prince’s monograin and “ feathers” were 
powdered, the centre bearing musical instruments. 

The purchase by the Luxembourg of Mr. Whist- 
ler’s “ Portrait of My Mother” is one on which the 
artist may be warmly congratulated, for it is a com- 
pliment the like of which is rarely offered to foreign 
painters, but in this case richly deserved. The sacri- 
fice made by the artist in parting with the picture 
for £160 and the Officership of the Legion of Honour, 
though he had had offers of over a thousand, also 
deserves to be recorded. Another pleasant fact in 
accordance with this incident is the part taken by 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Co. They negotiated 
the little business and forewent their commission 
which on the much higher price they would cer- 
tainly have earned. This is not the first time the 
firm has shown its patriotic spirit. In the same 
way they gave up Mr. Swan’s “ Prodigal Son” and 
Mr. Clausen’s “Girl at the Gate,” both for the 
Chantrey Bequest Collection. What other house, 
we wonder, would have done as much? ° 





PARTS OF COVERS OF ADDRESS PRESENTED TO H.R,H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 





(Designed and ted by Mr. Zaehnsdorf.) 


Two months ago we printed Mr. Bigland’s 
interesting statement as to how he painted his 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone. We are now enabled to 
place a reproduction before the reader, small, but 
sufficient to suggest the picture. (See next page.) 
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recently presented to Dr. Temple, was designed by 


interesting, both artistically and historically, has been Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., and was finely exe- 


condemned to demolition. It has the reputation of 





MY MOTHER. 


(By J. McNeil Whistler. Recently purchased by the French Government 


for the Luxembourg.) 


being the house where Guy Fawkes hatched the 
Gunpowder Plot. It is partly surrounded by a 


deep moat and partly by a morass, and was long 
Another 


in the possession of the Digby family. 
building also threatened with de- 
struction is the beautifully quaint 
Emmanuel Hospital, or Dacre’s 
Almshouses as they used to be 
called. This fine old building, stand- 
ing in Hopkins’ Row, is one of the 
few remaining ornaments of West- 
minster, and for the sake of the 
ground it stands on it is being hun- 
grily attacked by churchman and 
layman alike. The verdict has not, 
at the time of writing, been definitely 
pronounced, and it is to be hoped 
that the establishment, now nearly 
three hundred years old, may escape 
the clutches of the vandals. 

We are happy to be able to 
publish the accepted design of Mr. 
Aston Webb for the completion of 
the South Kensington Museum. The 
authorisation of the scheme is one 
of the few measures in favour of 


cuted by Messrs. Carrington, of Regent Street. The 
crook, as will be seen (p. 180), rises from 
an hexagonal base corbelled out on beaten 
foliage from the circular stem. The base is 
composed of six richly canopied niches or 
stalls, in which are seated the figures of six 
bishops of the See: Mellitus, St. Erkenwald, 
Maurice, Roger le Noir, Ridley, and Comp- 
ton. Each figure is distinguished by his 
dress and an appropriate emblem, while his 
name is engraved on the step of the seat, 
Above the stalls are three secondary niches 
around the stem of the crook, wherein are 
placed angels bearing the emblems of the 
,assion. From this point the crook, re- 
taining its hexagonal section, gradually 
diminishes, and in the circle formed by it 
is a rich panel of open tracery surrounding 
the figures of Christ and St. Paul in the 
Temple. The one fault in the design, to 
which we would refer, is the abrupt change 
of pattern in the fillet on the further side 
of the crook above the head of Christ. The 
whole work is of silver-gilt. 

M. Alphand (see p. 180), whose recent 
death has been recorded, combined the high talents of 
the engineer with the fine and cultivated taste of the 
artist. To his inventive genius Paris owes in great 
part the beauty as well as the health of her city, 





THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 





M.P, 
(From the Recent Portrait by Percy Bigland.) 


the arts that the outgoing Government can pride and in no less a measure the success of her inter- 


itself upon. It is to be proceeded with at once. 


national exhibitions, whose halls he was ready to 


The Bishop of London’s new pastoral staff, plan and to decorate, and whose grounds he could 
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lay out with equal felicity. He be- 
longed to the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts. M. Emile Bayard might be 
termed the Sir John Gilbert of France, 
for though not to be compared as an 
artist, he was as prolific as a designer 
for the artistic press, especially Z’JI- 
lustration. He was also a painter of 
considerable merit, and, a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour in 1870, he was 
created an Officer in 1890. He died at 
the age of fifty-four. M. Albert Wolff, 
the ultra-Parisian art and social critic 
of the Figaro, deserves to be men- 
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THE LATE ALBERT WOLFF. 


(From a Photograph by G. 
Camus, Paris.) 
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in 1870. As an oil painter he 
exhibited with distinction for many 
years at the Royal Academy, but 
owing to his non-election into that 
body—an honour which at one time 
he richly deserved—he fell into that 
unhappy mood which makes the 
“disappointed man,” and retired to 
Wales, where he has died at the age 
of sixty. His handsome presence 
and kindly nature had endeared him 
to many. 

Concerning the death of Prince 
Victor of Hohenlohe, his old friend, 
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THE LATE EMILE BAYARD. 
(From a Photograph by Eugene Pirou, 
Paris.) 


tioned here. His criticisms 
were bright and spirituel, and 
excited an almost autocra- 
tic influence on the Parisian 
public. Though the accepted 
arbiter elegantiarum, he was 
not without his critics, too, 
who sometimes took leave 
to express grave doubt as to 
the frankness of many of his 
criticisms. 

Had he been born under 
a more kindly star, the late 
Mr. J. D. Watson might have 
taken a very different place 
in the world of art from that 
he occupied. An admirable 
draughtsman, with strong his- 
toric feeling, he illustrated 
many books with infinite in- 
vention and in an academic 
spirit. In 1865 he joined the 
Royal Water-Colour Society, 
and was elected full member 








THE OLD RED HALL, BOURNE. 


(To be demolished for Railway Purposes. Drawn by 


H. Burke Downing.) 
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THE LATE J. D. WATSON, R.W.S, 


(From a Photograph by Fradelle 
and Young.) 


Mr. M. Phipps Jackson, 
writes as follows :— “The 
illustrious Prince and highly- 
gifted gentleman whose por- 
trait you are about to re- 
produce (page 180), Prince 
Victor Hohenlohe, was, as 
everyone knows, nephew to 
Her Majesty the Queen, as 
son of Her Majesty’s late 
half-sister, Princess of Hohen- 
lohe - Langenberg. Born on 
11th November, 1833, the 
young Prince was intended 
by his father, Prince Lein- 
ingen, for the naval profes- 
sion, and he in 1848 entered 
the Royal Navy as a mid- 
shipman, serving in the 
Baltic and at Sebastopol, 
and subsequently in China 





DESIGN FOR THE COMPLETION OF SOUTH KEN- 


SINGTON MUSEUM—ENTRANCE HALL. 
(By Aston Webb.) 


in 1857. Returning to Eng- 
land, Prince Victor com- 
manded Her Majesty’s yacht, 
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and eventually retired 
from the Navy with 
the rank of Captain. 
Marrying in 1861 
Miss Laura Seymour, 
daughter of Admiral 
Sir George Seymour, 
K.C.B., he then as- 
sumed the title of 
Count Gleichen, and 
from that time until 
his lamented death, 
on the 31st of last 
December, he resided 
chiefly at St. James’s 
Palace. 

“Like several mem- 
bers of our Royal 





Family, Prince Victor Hohenlohe had early ex- 
hibited distinct artistic talent, and this power he 
now turned to account as a sculptor, exhibiting 





THE LATE M. ALPHAND. 


(From a Photograph by Eugene Pirou, 
Paris.) 


various groups, statues, and busts 
at the Royal Academy, Grosvenor 
Gallery, and elsewhere. The men- 
tion of a very few of his works will 
serve to recall the mode and manner 
of his art. His marble statue of 
Her Majesty the Queen is a dignified 





EMMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER, 


(Drawn by H. Burke Downing.) 
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PASTORAL STAFF RECENTLY 
PRESENTED TO 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


(Designed by Sir A. Blomfield, 
A.R.A.) 





presentment of our be- 
loved monarch. He 
also executed a colossal 
statue for Lord Want- 
age of Alfred the Great, 
erected at Wantage, as 
the birthplace of the 
Saxon king, and un- 
veiled there on the 
14th of July, 1877, by 
. the Prince of Wales. 
Another remarkable 
idealistic group, ‘ The 
Deluge,’ and recumbent 
monumental statues of 
his father-in-law, Sir 
George Seymour, and of 
Caroline, the Baroness 








Wenlock, were other of certainly not the least suc- 
cessful specimens of his talent. 
Prince were laid quietly to rest at the little village 


The remains of the 





THE LATE PRINCE VICTOR OF 
HOHENLOHE. 


(From a Photograph by Fredk. Kingsbury.) 


church of Sunningdale, in Berkshire, 
on the 4th ult., but to those of us 
who had the honour of the per- 
sonal acquaintance of a good and 
brave man, and a most courteous 
and kindly gentleman, his loss is 
certainly irreparable.” 





























STANHOPE A. FORBES, A.R.A. 


By MARION HEPWORTH DIXON. 


HATEVER faults may be laid at the doors of 
the Royal Academy, a want of liberality can 
hardly be numbered among them. More than once 
in our own day has this body lifted itself above 
small prejudice and latent conservatism, more than 
once has it embraced the daring and unconventional, 
and in so doing shown the world that all schools, 
even the youngest and perhaps least tolerant, can 
find tolerance with the 
derided forty. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, one of the most 
modern of modern 
painters, gives conclu- 
sive point to the argu- 
ment. It suggests that 
even the least fortunate 
of former selections— 
from the critical point 
of view—may have been 
forced on the Academy 


by public pressure, in- 
stead of coming freely 
and spontaneously from 


within. Arguing from 
inferences it may be, but 
how else shall we ac- 
count for the handsome 
treatment accorded the 
youthful leader of so 
audacious a school as 
the Newlyn school of 
painting? The authori- 
ties at Burlington House, 
no less than the youth- 
ful school referred to, 
are to be congratulated 
on the election of the 
new Associate. Bodies, 
no less than families, are 
stimulated by fresh blood, and the newcomer, as one 
of the more characteristic exponents of the plein 
air methods, was precisely the man to introduce the 
needed red particles. 

Mr. Stanhope Forbes was born in 1858, of mixed 
parentage, Mrs. Forbes, the painter’s mother, being 
French. The boy, however, grew up in so uncom- 
promisingly suburban a district as Dulwich—a fact 
which explains that the painter is English enough 
at the present moment to smile over the mistakes, he 
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STANHOPE A. FORBES, A.RB,A. 
(From a Photograph by R. W. Robinson, Red Hill, Surrey.) 


avers he makes, when he attempts the Gallic tongue. 
Encouraged by some juvenile achievements, the boy 
began his art-training at the Royal Academy. Yet 
even here the attractions of Parisian methods, as 
was natural to a lad with such conceivable affinities, 
drew his eyes across the rough-and-tumble streak. 
Accordingly in 1881 and the following year we find 
Mr. Forbes enrolled among M. Bonnat’s students. 
The summers of these 
years, or, more strictly 
speaking, three summers, 
were thus spent in Brit- 
tany, the fruit of the 
triple seasons’ Jabour 
being seen and judged 
on the walls of Burling- 
ton House. Cancale was 
the chief spot selected 
of the painter, the pic- 
ture exhibited in 1881, 
called “A Street in 
Brittany,” being, as we 
know, no other than 
that picturesque village. 
That M. Bonnat’s teach- 
ing proved efficient, that 
the groundwork of clas- 
sic superstructure on 
the well-known _por- 
trait - painter’s system 
was useful to Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes, goes with- 
out saying. lmpression- 
ism enough and to spare 
could be got from his 
own characteristic lean- 
ings, and from the evan- 
escent and ever-chang- 
ing effects studied in his 
strenuous open-air work. 
What he gained, and what so many impressionists 
need to gain, was enough exact science to portray 
learnedly and faithfully what is by nature changing 
and evanescent. Degas, if we needed an example, is 
a painter who has attained this double excellence, 
and naturally Degas is one of the painters whose 
work Mr. Forbes sees to be good. 

Yet, if the artist were closely questioned and 
asked to give his art a name, I doubt not but that 
he would rank himself among the realistic rather 
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than what. we know by the impressionist schools 
of painting. In a word, while delighting in frank, 
open-air effects, in the natural lighting of his 
cottage interiors, as opposed to the bygone artificial 
methods of illumination, Mr. Stanhope Forbes un- 
questionably feels that he has pushed his work 
a stage farther than is generally attempted by 
the ordinary impressionist. For, besides what is 
obviously well gripped and striking in his work 
as a whole, the painter has a keen sense for what 
are called values, a nice eye for what, in the 
diction of the Pare Monceau, is named the masses. 
These once secured, the painter who works on Mr. 
Forbes’s lines is light of heart. For what is merely 
pretty in colour, for what is merely classical in out- 
line, it may be noticed the school concerns itself 
hardly at all: What of charm and of magic belongs 
to such workers is their earnestness and their truth. 
If they sin (from the point of view of bland con- 
vention), they love much. The charm and the magic 
of open-air is theirs, and with it that something large 
and vital which brings us actually in touch with 
open-air things. With them, at any rate, it is no 
question of an artist, or a handful of artists, holiday- 
making, a summer by the sea. Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
and each and all of his fellows, for that matter, live 
with the simple people whose lives they have elected 
to depict. Theirs, then, is it to tell us something of 
the whisper of moaning seas, of skies lurid and lower- 
ing in the grey, watched-for dawn; something of the 
vastness of wide horizon lines, of the fatefulness of 
lives trusted day by day and year by year to a grim, 
a merciless element. Something of the labour, the 
patience, the endurance of simple fisherfolk, whose 
seared countenances bear the traces of Decembers as 
well as Junes. 

This, then, is the gist of the Newlyn “ message,” 
though I may have delivered it, all unwittingly, in 
a thought too doleful a form. In good sooth, Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes has little of the pessimist in him. 
His shrewd Cornish fishermen go sturdily about their 
business. They chatter and chaffer, they cheapen 
wares, drink lusty toasts, and drink them fully as 
lustily. They marry and give in marriage. But let 
us look to it; and even without their marriage 
feasts one hears, or seems to hear, “the life of 
winds and tides,” the booming of waves, the hoarse 
ery of birds as they rise and fall on the shore-line. 
The sea—though it appear not, or, at most, is caught 
fitfully through the bleared pane of a cottage 
window—the sea is always with us. 

But to return to the artist, whom we left at 
Cancale before the name of Newlyn was heard. 
Some portraits belong to this period, an interest- 
ing fact, inasmuch as Mr. Stanhope Forbes has only 
this year tried his hand at another. The early 
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portrait of the artist’s uncle, Mr. Alexander Forbes, 
was not lucky enough to find grace in Academic 
eyes, but the Breton pictures found ready accept- 
ance, though buyers still remained chary. This 
reluctance, inconvenient, at least, to a young man 
dependent on his own resources, induced him to 
seek subjects nearer home. Two Birmingham men, 
the well-known water-colour painter, Mr. Walter 
Langley, and Mr. Wainright, had settled themselves 
at the moment in a Cornish fishing village, and 
in writing to Mr. Stanhope Forbes spoke volumes 
in its praise. The transition and change from 
Brittany to the country. just across the water 
implies little change to a lover of marine things. 
So much that is direct, picturesque, and primitive, 
belong in common to both coasts. Hence, probably, 
it was with no great wrench, or, indeed, preinedi- 
tation, that Mr. Forbes journeyed to the small 
Cornish village which was so soon afterwards to 
be associated with his name. 

To see the place was to be captivated, and not 
only captivated but captured; for Newlyn was 
made for Mr. Stanhope Forbes as Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes was made for Newlyn. Difficulties existed 
at the outset, but, to men with any grit in them, 
difficulties exist to be overthrown. At the first 
blush, a fisherman’s cottage might seem to be a 
limited area in which to wield a six-foot canvas, 
and nothing but fishermen’s cottages existed at the 
moment in the new art centre. A Newlyn painter 
in those days was put to an awkward shift. A 
wall might, peradventure, be thrown down here 
and there, a rend for skylight torn in a thatched 
roof, but, at best, the thing was a pic-nic, a hazard, 
and men had to labour, so to speak, with their 
work on their knees. To say that Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes buckled to his enterprise amid such un- 
toward surroundings says much not only for his 
enterprise, but his hardihood. Help, however, was 
at hand. Providence, or more strictly speaking 
the enthusiastic amateur (in the person of Mr. A. 
Bateman, who has since quitted Penzance for one 
or other of the colonies), was to make Newlyn art 
easy. The autumn of 1889 saw that quaint upland 
known as “California” bristling forth into well- 
built studios at the instance of the Penzance 
providence, and here, accordingly, in comparative 
ease and luxury, Mr. Stanhope Forbes has produced 
his last three years’ work. 

Little more stimulating, however, has it proved 
than the product wrought in the teeth of so many 
obstacles. “A Fish Sale,” which made something 
like the artistic sensation of the Academy of 1885, 
early attested and proclaimed the new puainter’s 
powers. Powers, in truth, of a virile kind were 
at once seen to belong to its author. . Something 
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which was at once fresh, forcible, and—alluring 
quality in modern eyes—distinctively modern, lifted 
the picture out of the rank and file. Qualities 
of technique there may have been in the hand- 
ling which puzzled the excellent Britisher. The 
canvas had precisely the allurements which speak 
to the artist, the critic. It was, to borrow an ex- 
pressive French phrase, bien observé. Brush power, 
breadth. of treatment, a trained eye and hand, all 
these things, moreover, were seen to belong to the 
work, while, in the ordinary sense at least, it 
made little bid for the suffrages of the shilling 
public. 

Yet the public, as not infrequently happens, were 
allured by what I may call the painter’s very in- 
difference to it. “Off to the Fishing-Ground,” ex- 
hibited the following spring, was one of the popular 
canvases of the year, and continues to be a popu- 
lar canvas at the Liverpool Walker Art Gallery, 
where it has found a permanent abiding-place. No 
less enterprising in this respect have been the cities 
of Melbourne and Birmingham. For Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes’s exhibit of 1887, a picture called “Their 
Ever-shifting Home,” was caught up for Victoria, 
as “The Village Philharmonic” was acquired by the 
Corporation Gallery of Birmingham. The last-named 
picture, a favourite one with the painter, secured a 
gold medal at the Paris Exhibition, while the later 
canvas, “By Order of the Court,” was selected for 
a like honour at Berlin last year. To make the list 
something more complete, though it by no means 
exhausts the tale of the artist's achievements, a 
work exhibited at the New English Art Club, called 
“ Palmistry,” deserves notice. “The Health of the 
Bride,” purchased by Mr. Tate in 1889, and dedi- 
cated even in its purchase to the nation, is still so 
fresh in our memories as to need neither descrip- 
tion nor praise of mine. 

“Soldiers and Sailors” makes its bow to a Pari- 
sian audience next May, while this year’s work, if 
brought to a head in the masterly fashion in which 
it is conceived, will add to its author’s reputation. 
As usual with the painter, this last subject is a 
familiar village scene. Treated realistically, it has 
no sort of strut or flourish, but for qualities, those 
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excellent ones, actuality and breadth. Handling of 
a fine order will be found in it, and conspicuous, 
as heretofore, is the admirable lighting. 

And of the “school” and the delightful painter 
whom we knew and admired as Miss Elizabeth 
Armstrong, and who, as we know, has taken to her- 
self the name of Stanhope Forbes? Of these and 
other matters of import we must learn another 
time. Another time, journeying thither, it may 
be mine to climb the steep, cobbled street of the 
much-painted Cornish village. To knock, maybe, 
at this and that door of the trim, whitewashed 
sailors’ cottages which constitute the Newlyn “ Rue 
des Beaux-Arts.” To hear of the jokes, the jun- 
ketings, the theatricals, the toil, the labour, the 
ambitions of the little knot of men gathered 
together there. Another time it may be mine to 
seek that brave “ California” encampment, and, find- 
ing it, to find myself in the heart and centre 
of what. we are pleased to call “the modern art 
movement.” For here, hard by, Mr. Walter Langley, 
who charms us yearly with his impressive present- 
ments of seafaring life, and Mr. Frank Bramley, 
who gave us something like a new emotion with 
his “Hopeless Dawn,” we shall find the creator 
of “By Order of the Court.” And not only the 
creator of the picture, but, as I have~ said, the 
actual environment which saw its birth. The old 
order has changed in truth, and something like a 
conventional studio has taken the place of the 
lath-and-plaster mud cabin in which, aforetime, 
this Newlyn painter worked. Yet even here it 
will be less the latticed window, the tiled over- 
mantle, the old-world spinet, the hanging lamp 
which will attract and arrest our attention within 
these four walls. That, I wager, will’ be riveted 
by the sight of two boon companions, two chosen 
comrades and fellow-workers, who also call them- 
selves by the more ordinary name of husband and 
wife, 

These fellow-workers are known to the world 
as Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes. To see them 
at their easels is to know that with them, at least, 
life is a festival, though the product of their hands 
is an earnest that it is a festival of hard work. 
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PRESS-DAY AND CRITICS.—I. 


GLIMPSES OF ARTIST-LIFE. 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 





A|EEING to what importance 
Press-day has grown within 
recent years, it is surpris- 
ing that no attention what- 
ever has hitherto been de- 
voted to the physiology of 
the subject by those whom 
it most nearly concerns. Its 
history is still to be written ; 
and yet it is, I take it, one of the most frequent out- 
ward and visible signs and proofs of the power of the 
Press. Few ceremonies or functions of any public 
interest or importance take place throughout the 
civilised world but the Right of Presence of the Press 
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is recognised; and no exhibition or performance, 


official or otherwise, throws open its doors to the 
public without polite overtures being first addressed 
to the Fourth Estate. The reporter is invited to 
record, and the critic to judge. And if, like Balaam, 
he withhold the sought-for verdict, protest is rarely 
made—at least in public; for there is, in the vast 
majority of cases, no appeal beyond Ceesar Scriptor. 
The omnipotence and omniscience of the Press are be- 
coming more or less an article of faith with the mass 
of the people in spite of themselves, even in the 
face of critics’ critics; while among the commercial 
class its shortcomings, such as they be, detract but 
little from its importance, if regarded only as a 
medium of advertisement, In the power and quality 
of its réclame, indeed, lies the pre-eminent value of 
Press-day to gallery-managers and others, and so 
long as that is secured, the tone and direction of 
the criticism are matters of minor moment. With 
Swift, they doubtless feel that if men of wit would 
resolve under no circumstances to complain of their 
critics, those who come after would never know that 
they had had any. 

The critics—God speed them !—hardly look at 
the matter in this same cold, calculating, and, 
one might say, degraded light. As I have already 
pointed out in my previous paper on the relations 
of artists and critics, they regard their calling, and 
rightly so, with respect and pride. They feel to 


the full—the well-equipped among them do—the 
responsibility that devolves upon them; and neither 
bless nor curse without a deep sense of the obliga- 
tions attendant on the divine right of criticism. Nay, 
Press-day is to them much what the assizes are 
to judge and jury; they rarely “slate” without, in 


their own minds, donning the black cap, nor con- 
demn without delivering themselves with emotion. 
A great day, this Press-day, for the earnest and 
responsible of the craft—a day of reflection and 
hard work, of serious self-searching and honest 
inquiry after truth. 

In order to trace the origin of Press-day, there is 
little occasion to grope in the remote recesses of a 
misty past. Throw back your memory but half a 
century or so, and you find yourself at the very 
source and fountain-head of the institution. Before 
that time the art-critic was treated scurvily indeed ; 
although his words were valued, his convenience was 
persistently and systematically ignored. While, with 
rare insight, the dramatic critic had for generations 
been pampered by the manager in his work—even 
to the point of seats and porter upon the stage— 
the art-critic was beset with many a harassing regula- 
tion; and briefly told that if he wished to carry out 
his editor’s instructions and meet the public’s need, 
he might, on the payment of his shilling, enter 
with the crowd in the usual way, and make his notes, 
exainine, study, and judge (as best he might), hustled 
hither and thither in the bustle of a first-day rush. 
Yet, as I have said, he was already becoming a 
power in the land, and his work was recognised as 
the great popularising factor in the development of 
the national taste. His words struck home then as 
much as they do to-day, and although he was often 
enough accused, as now, of not “knowing a picture 
from a bull’s foot,” his pen has never been in any 
true sense a quantité négligeable. In 1852, smarting 
under a Press criticism of one of his own canvases, 
Sir Edwin Landseer wrote to William Dyce—nine- 
teen years before the first Royal Academy Press- 
day—“ There is more of generosity and truth in your 
works than the critics are up to, and be d d to 
them!”, and yet we find him, some years later, 
standing before the very picture of his which had 
been severely criticised, whereby his ire was kindled 
against his judges in the Press—“The Dialogue at 
Waterloo”—and saying: “I must have been mad 
when I painted that!” It is the same old story: 
the critical class (the ‘Semitic race of the literary 
world) whose lot has so often and so long been 
the heritage of Cassandra—to prophesy more or 
less truly and not to be believed—was for genera- 
tions treated with marked discourtesy and even 
contumely, until by its growing power and fast- 


















developing talent, it justified its existence and estab- 
lished itself a necessity. Indeed, in due time it 
stormed the stronghold of the Academy itself, just 
as its reportorial brethren had already forced the 
doors of Parliament, And Press-day triumphed, and 
is universal. 

It is rather doubtful to what particular society 
the honour of having initiated Press-day is due. The 
books of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours show that at any rate since 1834 it has ex- 
isted. In that year the Institute, then known as 
the “ New Society,” held an exhibition at 16, New 
Bond Street, and the critics were bidden to it at a 
special private view. 

But this excellent example might have passed 
unimitated had it not been for the energy and per- 
sistence of Mr. F. G. Stephens, art-critic of the 
Atheneum, occasional contributor to this Magazine, 
and one of the original Pre-Raphaelite Brethren. 
To him its establishment is greatly, if not chiefly 
due. In 1862 the authorities of the International 
Exhibition had invited newspaper representatives to 
a private view. Taking advantage of that circum- 
stance, Mr. Stephens wrote to Mr. J. J. Jenkins, 
then secretary of the Royal Water Colour Society— 
the importance of which at that time entirely over- 
shadowed the “New Society ”—and, after referring 
feelingly to the inconveniences of the existing ar- 
rangements, pointed out that the “wretches of the 
Press” had not only been invited to the exhibition 
prior to the admittance of the public, but were 
actually encouraged to carry out their duties in 
comfort, and that there had not even been an earth- 
quake to speak of. The result of the correspondence 
was that in April, 1863, the first two hours of the 
private-view day were grudgingly enough set aside 
for the critics—a small merey which, nevertheless, 
was accepted with gratitude. And so matters went 
on in Pall Mall East until the year 1878, when the 
increasing number of critics and reporters rendered 
the bare two hours insufficient, and the interjostling 
of Press-men, buyers, and private-viewers, acted and 
reacted inadvisably on the temper of all. And thus 
it came about that a whole day was set apart at 
last; and great was the jubilation on the artistic 
side of Fleet Street. 

But where the lack of a Press-day was most keenly 
felt was in that conservative of all human institu- 
tions—the Royal Academy. For years the matter 
had been a crying scandal, and looking back one can 
only marvel how such a state of things was allowed 
to continue so long. The men who, more than any 
others, had made the exhibitions fashionable and 
popular, and who contributed in no small degree 
to the reputation of many of the members—and in 
many cases, it must be owned, quite unjustifiably— 
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were treated with an indifference bordering on inso- 
lence, even though some of them were the personal 
friends and intimates of the Academicians. Mr. 
Stephens, assisted by Mr. Carter Hall and others, made 
annual representations to the Academy,and the former 
used his influence with many of the members to in- 
duce the Council to grant a day apart for the sole use 
and benefit of the critics. At last, after many years 
of supplication and prayer, that was conceded which 
ought to have been accorded at once, and, greatly 
through the enlightened assistance of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, the Press, in April, 1871, was for the first 
time officially invited by the Academy to visit and 
criticise the collection. Yet still, as ever, not with 
the best grace; for while the directors of other 
galleries “ request the pleasure” of the critic’s at- 
tendance, the Academy curtly directs its porter to 
“admit the representative” of such and such a 
paper on the Press and Private-view days. Empty 
words, no doubt; yet a straw showing how blows the 
Academic wind vis-a-vis the Press. 

At first the concession was confined to the princi- 
pal London papers, the present liberal extension to 
country and foreign journals being due to the ever- 
courteous secretary, Mr. F. A. Eaton. The rule at 
the Academy now is that the application of no estab- 
lished and respectable paper which may not yet 
be on the list is ever rejected. The only regulation 
—and that an immutable one—laid down by the 
Council is that the editor of the paper must himself 
apply, and the ticket will be forwarded to him. No 
personal cards of admission are ever sent. This is a 
standing order which is said to provoke much wrath 
among the ladies who write “ London Letters ” for 
an indefinite number of provincial and American 
papers, many of which are already on the list, but 
to whom their respective editors, strangely enough, 
forget to send the anxiously-desired Press-ticket. 
In vain does Mr. Eaton refer the infuriated ladies 
to their editors. They persist, as he himself says, 
with true feminine perversity, in laying on the 
Academy the blame of blindness to their artistico- 
critical-cum-literary merits, and, Niobe-like, they 
decline to be comforted. 

I make no apology for having treated of the 
rise of Press-day in some detail, for, as I said at the 
beginning, it has hitherto found no historian. It 
has developed and grown exceedingly from quite 
small things, and on its own merits alone it deserves 
a record in the chronicles of Clio. Twenty years 
ago but a mere handful of art-writers were bidden 
to the artistic feast; to-day they are numbered by 
hundreds. For every exhibition the Royal Academy 
now grants admission to representatives of the Press 
varying in number from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred. A similar number of invitations are 
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issued by the Royal Institute, which during 1883, 
the year of its removal to Piccadilly, was temporarily 
increased to five hundred. The Royal Society of 
British Artists invite about two hundred Press-men, 
and the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
an approximate number. Whether this extreme 
liberality is an unmixed blessing is matter for grave 
doubt ;. but, before discussing Press-day as it might 
be, I propose, in the next number of this Magazine, 
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ticket with a pair of shears—so as to account to his 
employers for the catalogue he gives you in exchange 
—the few footsteps already resounding from the 
newly-waxed floors within, emit half-sleepy, self- 
conscious echoes. But we are not alone; a fitful 
procession of Press-men and Press-women has ad- 
vanced up the ample stairway, and is scattering 
itself about the half-deserted rooms, which still are 
redolent of wax and paint and fresh-used turpentine. 

















PRESS-DAY IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(Drawn by Wal Paget.) 


to describe Press-day as it is, in all its bare simpli- 
city—naturally selecting the summer session of the 
Royal Academy as offering the best and most com- 
prehensive illustration. 

The last Wednesday in April is the day invari- 
ably set apart for the Press; and no sooner has nine 
o'clock tolled out from the clock tower of St. James’s 
over the way than the doors of the Academy are 
opened, and the early critic mounts the steps of Bur- 
lington House, painfully conscious of a long day’s 
work before him, and of a short day enough in which 
to perforin it. Varnishing day has already taken 
place, and the charwomen have effectively removed 
all signs of that carnival of varnishes and chaos 
of ladders and brushes and trestles. Yet the place 
seems not yet quite awake, and as the porter, with a 
pleasant bow of recognition, clips off a corner of your 


It is curious to observe and recognise the men 
and women who represent art-criticism to-day as they 
arrive. Of course we have all the accredited art- 
critics and reviewers, whose faces haunt the galleries 
of Bond Street and Piccadilly. But, besides, you may 
observe a well-known collector here, or an enterpris- 
ing picture-dealer there, who have possessed them- 
selves of critic’s passes, and so may not be denied ; 
and that they are aware of the little irregularity 
which they have so cleverly managed is evident 
enough in their whole comportment. Reporters and 
descriptive writers by the dozen, lady fashion-writers 
by the score, managers of provincial galleries and 
museums, dramatic critics, novelists, foreign corre- 
spondents in London, all make common ground of the 
floor of the Royal Academy. At these interesting per- 
sons we shall look more closely in the next number. 
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HE choice of wall-papers, its difficulty, and the about with regard to wall-paper is whether you 
pitfalls of the pattern-book, were discussed at want it to be merely background or to form any- 
some length in my last paper; but the danger does thing like decoration. That will depend, to some 








not end here. We have 
to choose a paper not 
merely with regard to 
its effect as surface de- 
coration, but in refer- 
ence to the particular 
wall to be papered, 
with regard to the size, 
character, and purpose 
of the room in question, 
and to the position of 
frieze, dado, filling, or 
main wall which the 
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extent, upon whether 
the walls are to be fur- 
nished with pictures or 
not. But, even where 
you have pictures, it is 
a poor compliment to 
the artist to “sky” 
them; and it may be 
desirable, therefore, to 
divide the walls in two, 
using a simple all-over 
pattern in two shades 
of one sober colour as 





paper is destined to fill. THE “KING’S COLLEGE” FRIEZE. a background to the 

A design presents (Designed by Woollams and Co.) _ frames, and above that 
itself very often in to mark off a frieze to 
quite a different light when you think of it as a the required depth. The depth of the frieze needs 
ceiling pattern or a staircase pattern—and for the to be judiciously proportioned with regard to the 
simple reason that it was designed for that object. room: there is very often some feature of construc- 
One distinct purpose of a paper is to form a back- tion which will indicate its limits. Should the frieze 
ground—and a background is in its very nature not you wish to use be rather too narrow for your pur- 
attractive. I remember an attempt on the part of pose, it can be helped out with a band of plain 




















THE “HAKEWELL” FRIEZE. 
(Designed by Mr. Gwatkin for Hayward and Son.) 






a manufacturer to show some papers of that kind paint—and with advantage, since what most frieze 
at an exhibition, but they were so really back- papers lack is just that border of plain colour which 
grounds that one did not recognise them as ex- is necessary to separate them from the wall below. 
hibits : they seemed like so many gaps in the show. _In any case a frieze is best divided from the wall 

Perhaps the first thing to make up your mind _ below by a picture rail of wood, which is decoratively 
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as desirable as it is actually useful. On the whole, 
it would be safe to advise that the frieze be deep. 
A narrow frieze has only the value of a border, and 
is hardly worth while, seeing that it is comparatively 
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not arrested by this lighter wall-space, but carried 
up to the ceiling above. 

An interesting variation on the merely printed 
wall-paper has been introduced by Hayward and 





* FRIEZE IN TYNECASTLE CANVAS. 
(Designed by Scott Morton.) 


expensive : for the price of a narrow five-inch border 
one could have a frieze of ordinary paper twenty- 
one inches deep, which would form really a fea- 
ture in the decoration. But deeper friezes, designed 
specially as such, are now made in plenty, and 
may be very effectively used. 
If it is worth while having 
a frieze, it is ordinarily worth 
while having it of sufficient 
depth—say, from eighteen 
inches to three feet deep. 
One can get then some effect, 
and on a part of the wall 
which is not broken by fur- 
niture: a very simple paper 
is often quite enough below; 
and the cost of even a com- 
paratively expensive frieze, 
added to that of a single- 
print paper below, amounts 
to not more than a single 
rather more elaborate paper 
all over the wall would have 
cost. 

The frieze pattern by 
Woollams and Co. on p. 189 
happens to be printed on a 
dark ground. The more useful 
colourings are on light grounds. 
A common error of the paper- 
stainer (against which we have 
to guard ourselves) is to make 
the frieze approach too nearly, 
both in character and colour, the paper of the lower 
wall. The effect is lighter and airier when the frieze 
is more in the key of the cornice and ceiling. It 
is a popular superstition that this brings down the 
ceiling. It does nothing of the kind. The eye is 





DADO IN LINCRUSTA. 
(Designed by the Lincrusta Walton Co.) 


Son, who have enriched sundry printed patterns 
with stencilling in water-colour, and have even sten- 
cilled wall-paper altogether. That seems at first 
sight a very useful expedient; but it is less prac- 
tical than it seems; for you cannot by stencilling 
in water-colour make sure of 
uniformity of tint. The in- 
equality of transparent colour, 
as compared with flat distem- 
per tint, is indeed its charm ; 
but when you come to hang 
one breadth of stencilling in 
water-colour by the side of 
another, there are sure to be 
differences of depth which 
draw undue attention to the 
joints, and give the appear- 
ance of stripes. 

For a frieze, however, to 
be hung in one continuous 
length round the room, this 
added use of stencilling is a 
great help to the printed 
pattern, and admits of a va- 
riety of colour practically be- 
yond the range of wall-paper 
printing. Yet even in the 
case of a frieze entirely sten- 
cilled, one is inclined to ask, 
Why not stencil it at once on 
the wall? Mr. Gwatkin has 
designed for Hayward and 
Son some very bold and ori- 
ginal friezes, partly printed and partly stencilled, 
of which the example on the last page is a fair 
specimen. This is far enough away from the 
style of Louis XV., but there is just a suspicion 
about it of a “rococo” of the artist’s own, which 
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one would not wish to see carried much further. 
The style is, in fact, rather loose. 





TILE PAPER. 
(Designed by F. Arthur and Co) 


The frieze affords a good opportunity for the 
use of rich embossed leather-paper, so as to get 
the most effect out of it, or Tynecastle canvas, 
which here again takes very much the place of 
plaster. It is in higher relief than leather-paper, 
Lincrusta, &e.—and many of Mr. Scott Morton’s 
designs are large in style, and very effective for 
the purpose for which they are intended. For my 
own liking they are a little too much like plaster. 
The example on the opposite page is taken directly 
from old plaster-work,* I imagine; but, apart from 
any prejudice one may have in favour of franker 
confession of material, some of them could not well 
be better than they are. The difficulty with regard 
to manufactured friezes is in scheming the pattern 
so as to fit the wall-space. It is only occasionally 
that one finds a design planned with a view to its 
adaptation to the unequal sides of the room, and 
when such patterns ave produced the paperhanger 
is usually too—well, too much a paperhanger to 
trouble himself about such trifles. But it is trifles 
like this which go to make intelligent treatment. 
A certain ingenuity is indispensable in decoration ; 


* “ Plaster-work” as applied to wall and ceiling decoration 
will be dealt with by Mr. G. H. Robinson in a forthcoming number 
of this Magazine.—EpD1TorR. 





a good decorator is fertile in expedient, a bad one 
wants prompting at every turn. The use of the 
dado has in great measure “gone out,” but it 
continues, and will continue, on staircases and in 
other places where it is desirable to varnish part 
of the wall for its protection. It has another use 
—viz., in rooms which you want to keep light, 
but where the furniture is dark. In that case a 
dark band round the lower wall, without absorb- 
ing much light, holds the objects in the room to- 
gether, and prevents the outlines of chairs and so 
on from standing out too sharply defined against 
a light background. The adoption of a dado enables 
you also to employ for that part of the wall which 
actually has to sustain hard usage, a material more 
substantial than ordinary paper—painted flock, for 
example, or its more recent substitutes, such as 
leather-paper, by whatever name it is called, Tyne- 
castle canvas, or Lincrusta—and that without the 
expense of carrying it all up the wall. The most 
substantial of these materials is undoubtedly Lin- 
crusta Walton: it is the material, par excellence, 
for an inexpensive dado. Unfortunately the makers 
have been led away (by the facility with which 
the die-sinker can chase fine lines upon the metal 
cylinders they use) into producing patterns for 
the most part too finikin and fussy for use in any 
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THE “GROSVENOR” DADO. 
(Designed by Owen Davis for Woollams and Co.) 
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dignified scheme of decoration. They have produced 
some broad and simple designs, but they are the 
minority in their pattern-book, and the best of 
them are borrowed from old work. That applies 
to our illustrations; the one on p. 166 adapted 
from an old velvet; the other on p. 190 taken 
from Arabian joinery. The imitation of wood 
noticeable in some of the best dado patterns in 
this material will be, to some a recommendation, 
to others just the reverse. In the choice of Lin- 
crusta I would recommend the broadest, simplest, 
flattest, and least pretentious patterns; in them only 
you avoid the sin of fussiness which besets this, 
in itself, admirable material—the outcome, as I 





“ NEO-GREC” CEILING PAPER. 
(Designed by Lewis F. Day for Jeffrey and Co.) 


said, of the ease with which minute and meaning- 
less detail can be elaborated. 

What is known in the trade as the “step dado” 
is essentially a paperhanger’s device—a makeshift 
obviously, but a very clever one; so convenient is 
it indeed that it has survived various changes of 
fashion, and still flourishes. One of the cleverest 
designs of this kind is that for Woollams and Co., 
a singularly delicate version of “Adams” work, 
exceedingly well adapted by Mr. Owen Davis to the 
purpose to which it is put. This was brought out 
some years ago, but it is yet to beat (p. 191). 

Ceiling-papers form a class by themselves. On 
a ceiling the pattern can scarcely be too “open.” 
The danger is that even the design selected for its 
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open character will prove to be too full. A pat- 
tern really appropriate to the ceiling is likely to 





CEILING PAPER IN TYNECASTLE CANVAS, 
(Designed by Scott Morton.) 


look quite bare and mean in the pattern-book, and 
to be rejected accordingly—rejected for the very 
qualities which, to the experienced decorator, are its 
recommendation. Thin and naked the appropriate 
ceiling-paper may look in the sample, there is no 
fear of that effect in situ. There what seemed thin 
proves to be only light, and you see the reason for not 
covering the ground with ornament. Examples of 
ceiling papers occur on this and the opposite page. 





THE “FOUR-WINDS” PATTERN. 
(Designed by Walter Crane for Jeffrey and Co.) 















In the case of designs in relief, embossed or 
what not, some of the happiest designs are those 


























CEILING PAPER. 
(Designed by William Morris.) 






which are suggestive of (because reminiscent of) 
moulded ceilings, with interlacing geometric ribs, 
and not too much embossing. Many of the “Tyne- 
castle canvas” designs are schemed for use with 
wood mouldings, to be planted on the wall; and, 
artfully used, they may be made to have very much 
the appearance of plaster-work. It is obvious that, 
by the exercise of a certain amount of contriving, 
various embossed materials may be helped out 
with mouldings to produce at once a richer and 
more massive effect. For that contriving, however, 
one must depend upon one’s architect or decorator, 
to whom these pages are not addressed. 

For a staircase you want something very diffe- 
rent from the paper suitable to an ordinary dwel- 
ling-room. There is not much fear of the pattern 
being too striking, nor yet too severe, and for a 
good-sized hall and staircase it can scarcely be too 
large. Such a design as that by the late Mr. J. 
D. Sedding on this page is admirably appropriate ; 
it is large, rich, and dignified. The simplicity of 
Mr. Morris’s design on p. 194 has for me a still 
further charm; it is not so rich, but it is bolder 
and manlier—it has a certain Gothic sternness 
which fits it especially for such a position. 

My own liking here, as in ceilings, is for an 
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“open” pattern (see p. 194), one, that is to say, 
much more open than suits the walls of a room. 
Comfort seems to require on the walls of a living- ; 
room something comparatively rich in effect—the 
wall wants furnishing, and something equivalent to 
damask or other stuff helps the effect of warmth 
and cosiness. A staircase may well be made colder 


in effect—you want rather the impression of airi- ; 
ness—the need is not so much to cover the wall 
as to feel that it is a wall. ‘ 


That was the reason for the marble papers of 
an earlier generation, and for the brick and masonry 
patterns of the Gothic revival. They were meant | 
to suggest the mason rather than the paperhanger. 

Logically there may be no reason for this, but 
by the association of ideas one comes to expect 
in a hall and staircase something less finished in 
effect, simpler, more severe, than in a sitting-room ; 
and the open pattern with plenty of ground free 
of ornament lends itself to that result. There is 
another reason for this: in London, at least, and | 
other large towns where ground-rents are high, 





































THE “JACOBEAN” STAIRCASE PAPER. 
(Designed by the late J. D. Sedding.) 
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and staircases (which have to be planned as best 
they may) are apt to be dark, you want light; and 
the best means of getting it is to show plenty of 


light ground in your paper. 





THE “BRUGES” STAIRCASE PAPER. 


(Designed by William Morris.) 


You may print your paper in light colour, it 
is true, but in a staircase there are objections to 
this. You have vast and often ill-proportioned 
wall-spaces to cover (cheap construction will have 
it so), and you want something rather pronounced 
in the way of pattern to disguise, as far as may 
be, this ugly fact. The case is, therefore, best met 
by a somewhat emphatic pattern sparsely distri- 
buted over a light ground. 

The kind of pattern suitable is a pattern that 
would do to be stencilled. The objection to an 
actual imitation of stencilling is that it is imi- 
tation, and that there are limitations in stencil- 
ling which it would be foolish in the paper-stainer 
to lay unnecessarily upon himself. But in choos- 
ing a staircase-paper it would not be a bad plan 
to select one in which the simplicity and breadth 
of a stencilled pattern, its scale, and its flatness, 
were observed. 

In a staircase, moreover, even though you have 
no liking for marked lines, it is almost necessary to 
have something of the kind. A horizontal band is 
invaluable in lessening the apparent height of the 
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inordinate length of featureless wall that presents 
itself to you as you go upstairs. The lines need 
not be geometric unless you like, but there should 
be at least emphatic features, which must neces- 
sarily recur at regular intervals—the necessities of 
manufacture answer for that recurrence. What I 
have said refers to the upper wall of hall and 
staircase. For the sake of convenience, to antici- 
pate the wear and tear of the lower part of the 
wall, and also further to break the apparent height 
already referred to, some division of the wall hori- 
zontally is more often than not desirable. 

The ordinary way of- doing this is not very 
satisfactory. To fix on a certain height of dado 
and carry that line along the hall, up the rake of 
the stairs, round the landings, and up the stairs 
again, is to confess either that you have not dared 
to attack the problem of “treatment,” or that you 
have given it up in despair, and retreated on the 
commonplace. 

In a room the line of a dado, frieze, or what- 
ever the division be, is determined by its pro- 
portion and the accidents of its construction. In 
a hall and staircase the proportions vary; there 
is no fixed height of wall, for example, and the 





“ OPEN” STAIRCASE PAPER. 
(Designed by Lewis FP. Day for Jeffrey and Co.) 


accidental way in which the panelling that screens 
the kitchen stairs stops perhaps against the plaster- 
ing, or the landing juts out into a sea of staircase 
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wall, to mention only two out of many possible 
contingencies, make it necessary to reconsider at 
every turn the line of subdivision. The very dif- 
ficulties may suggest an artful, not to say artistic, 
solution of them; anyway, a little thought will 
certainly enable a capable decorator to get over 
some of his troubles. The best plan is to chalk 
out the lines on the wall, and see how they come, 
and how they can be modified to meet the difficulties 
as they occur. The line may be at times above 
your head (forming a frieze), at times below your 
shoulder (forming a dado), and only a certain 
piquancy result from the transition, if only it be 
effected with taste. I have often found it expedient 
to divide the staircase wall bandwise into three, 
what was the upper paper in the hall forming the 
lower paper on the top landing. In any case the 
construction must determine the lines of division. 

I suggest the marking out of the scheme on 
the wall itself because it is easier for the amateur 
to understand that than to realise what drawings 
mean; and, although he will not be able to dispense 
with the help of a decorator, he may perhaps be 
able, when he sees the lines marked out, to suggest 
himself, sometimes, an expedient which would not 
have occurred to the orthodox decorator, just be- 
cause he is orthodox, and it is not. Some of Mr. 
Crane’s rich wall-papers—such as the peacock pat- 
tern on p. 167—are admirably adapted for use as 
high dados, where they have in effect something 
of the value of tapestry. 

Where there is (as there always should be) a 
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cornice crowning the walls, it frames, so to speak, 
the ceiling. But the builder is not careful always 
to frame ceilings and softits of stairs; the hall 
ceiling is commonly cut into, as it were, by the 
well of the staircase, and is framed only on three 
sides, and on the soffits there is very often not so 
much as a moulding to frame them in any way. 
It is a very usual thing to see wall-paper and 
ceiling-paper, or wall-paper and distempered ceiling 
soffit, meeting at awkward points abruptly, without 
so much as a border line between them. That 
is always an offence to the eye. Incomplete and 
awkward construction gives awkward problems for 
the solution of the decorator, but they have to be 
solved. One thing I would insist upon is that 
between any two papers, or between paper and 
paint or distemper, there should always be a margin 
of some sort—by preference a moulding, but, if not 
that, at least an ample border, even though it be 
only of paper. It is better, too, to frame the soffits 
of the stairs with a border of paper, or at least a 
marginal line of colour ; and when the ceiling of the 
hall dies off into the soffit of the stair, to plant a 
moulding or two at that awkward junction, and so 
make separate panels of the ceiling and soffit. 

In short, if paper is worth hanging at all it 
is worth hanging with care and judgment, which 
is my excuse for all these words about it. 


[Nore.—All the illustrations in this article have been repro- 
duced to scale, so that an accurate idea may be formed of the 
comparative sizes and other characteristics of the patterns 
shown.—EDITOR. | 
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“THE OLD STORY.” 


ParnteD BY L. Atma-Tapema, R.A. 


HIS charming picture of “The 
Old Story,” which is not un- 
known to the gallery-visitor, is 
one of a set of somewhat simi- 
lar works painted by the artist. 
As we have already pointed 
out in these pages, Mr. Alma- 
Tadema rarely paints a picture 

at random. He usually aims at an ideal, and in 

his attempts to reach it—to realise his conception 

—he constantly produces several pictures in which 

the same idea is predominant. Thus the reader 





will readily call to mind the “column” pictures, 
in which Mr. Tadema sought to solve the prob- 


lem of bringing together, in well-concealed false 
relationship (so far as comparative height is con- 
cerned), human figures and the columns of classic 
dwellings. He will remember the poppy pictures, 
the rose pictures, the pictures with the large figure 
cut off in the foreground. In this dainty work, “ The 
Old Story” is well told, for the attitudes and ex- 
pressions alike rivet the attention. But the flesh 
against marble, the blue sea and sky, and the white- 
and-pink blossoms offer together a complex prob- 
lem otherwise interesting to the painter; and this, 
his two hundred and fifty-eighth numbered work, 
is one of several in which he has successfully 
solved it. 
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SIR GEORGE REID, P.R‘4.A. 


By PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN. 


HE election of Sir George Reid to fill the presi- 
dential chair of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
coinciding as it does with the successful issue of 
a new and liberal movement within the Academy 








DR, GEORGE MACDONALD. 


(From an Engraving of the Portrait by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.) 


itself, is an event of happy augury for the future of 
art in Scotland. Henceforward, under the revised 
charter of the Academy, there is to be no fixed 
limit to the number of associate members, and this 
will enable it to gather in to itself from every part 
of Scotland the younger men, on whom the future 
of the art of the country depends. 

Now no one is more fitted than the new Pre- 
sident to become a practical leader of the home- 
staying generation of Scottish painters, and this as 
much through his force of character and indepen- 
dence as through his catholic sympathies in art. 
A man by no means naturally disposed to take up 
public work that will carry him away from his 





studio, when moved to action he shows himself at 
once a born leader, with a clear eye, a steady mind, 
and a fund of shrewd and practical counsel, that he 
can convey in apt and convincing language. His 
wide artistic sympathies will be a 
guarantee against any possible recru- 
descence of that spirit of narrow and 
jealous conservatism, to which official 
bodies like academies of art are often 
supposed to be prone, while another 
point on which the artistic public will 
look with confidence to Sir George 
Reid is the education of the art-stu- 
dent. On this he is known to hold 
reforming views, and, though himself 
a painter born and bred, he has no 
sympathy with that ostentatious dis- 
regard of form which is supposed in 
some quarters to mark the colourist. 
Although, as we shall see, his own 
painting preserves many characteris- 
tic features of the traditional Scottish 
style, he passed several years of study, 
when a young man, with Continental 
masters, such as Mollinger, Yvon, and 
Israels, and will be in full sympathy 
with the Scottish student of to-day 
who desires to take the same means 
of fortifying his artistic style. 

The general public knows Sir 
George Reid essentially as a portrait- 
ist, and associates with his name like- 
nesses of a strong, direct character, 
generally of male sitters, that convey, 
on the whole, the impression of accu- 
rate conception and able workman- 
ship rather than of artistic charm. 
A closer acquaintance with his work modifies this 
first impression, and reveals considerable versatility 
of talent. 

This has never been displayed to any great ex- 
tent in subject pictures. Indeed, the only impor- 
tant work of the kind is the simple composition of 
two figures, called the “ Last Sleep of Savonarola,” in 
the Corporation Art Gallery at Aberdeen—a sombre 
but powerful picture that recalls somewhat the chiar- 
oscuro of Israels. (See p. 201.) It is to landscape 
and certain forms of still-life that Sir George Reid 
has been drawn when the work of portrait-painting 
has ceased for a while to engross him, and in the 
former he has done, perhaps, his very finest work. 
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Further, it is in his sumptuous studies of colour 
in flowers, rather than in the drier and more formal 
portrait-pieces, that the painter in Sir George Reid 
finds freest expression, while his exquisite and 
unique pen-drawings reveal an almost feminine deli- 
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native painters. By this quality in Continental work 
the young George Reid was attracted to Holland, 
where he learned, under Mollinger, the method of 
facing a landscape first in a generalising spirit, and 
putting down the essentials of the effect, especially 
as regards light and shade, in the form of 














TONE-STUDY. 
(By Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.) 


cacy ir the hand that can model-up with forcible 
brush-strokes the rugged features of some shrewd 
denizen of the North. Beginning his artistic career 
as a draughtsman on stone, Sir George Reid was 
trained to the use of line before he touched palette 
or brush, and throughout his life he has worked 





a “tone-study,” which should contain the 
artist’s reading of his theme, unencumbered 
by detail. This method he has pursued 
ever since. The “tone-study” may be an 
“impression” of a river scene, painted in 
about a quarter of an hour in early morn- 
ing, such as that reproduced herewith, 
or a conscientious rendering of a few 
village houses in their exact relations of 
tone to the sky against which they are re- 
lieved. It is the artist’s habit to follow 
up such generalised renderings by careful 
pencil drawings of the scene, topographical 
and detailed—an analysis logical and search- 
ing to match the artistic synthesis of the 
tone-study—while from these materials is 
afterwards evolved the picture, elaborated 
into harmony, as must be the case with all 
good pictures, in the seclusion of the studio. 

The works thus completed are not so numerous 
as many of the painter’s admirers could wish. There 
may be mentioned “The Peat-Gatherers ” (1869); 
“ Jedburgh,” a snow effect (1876); “ Broadsea,” near 
Fraserburgh ; and the notable “Whins in Bloom,” 





largely in black-and-white, both with 

the pen and with Indian-ink wash. Ria 
The books illustrated by heliogravures i. ene 
or woodcuts from his drawings are r 
too numerous to catalogue, but the 
most important are Smiles’s “ Life 
of a Scotch Naturalist” (1876), 
“ Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk” (1880), 
“ Natural History and Sport in Mo- y 
ray ” (1882), drawings of “The Tweed” 
and “The Clyde” (1884-86), and 
Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Royal Edinburgh ” 
(1890). 

It is in landscape more than in 
any other department of his work 
that we may trace the influence on 
Sir George Reid of his foreign study. 
His earliest efforts, like so much 
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careful and appreciative landscape 
work of the Scottish school in general, 
are destitute of anything approach- 
ing to style. Style is, above all things, characteristic 
of the powerful school of modern landscapists in 
France and Holland, who, drawing their inspiration 
oddly enough from our own Constable, have, in turn, 
affected so strongly the present generation of our 
760 


DORNOCH. 


(From the Painting by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., in the Scottish National 


Gallery, Edinburgh.) 


exhibited at Burlington House in 1877; “ Norham” 
(1878); and especially “Dornoch,” the artist’s 
diploma work, in the National Gallery, Edinburgh ; 
and “Montrose,” his latest important landscape. 
The pictures are distinguished by simplicity of 
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subject and a reserve in treatment that marks the 
craftsman who has sat at the feet of masters of 





DR. BONAR, 
(From the Painting by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.) 


style. The fine, low-toned view of “Broadsea” is, 
indeed, characteristically Dutch. A grey sky over- 
hangs a leaden sea. On a rocky point jutting out 
from the land on the left are clustered the red 
roofs of the little fishing 
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being merely naturalistic, and grey and harmonious, 
without the mannerisms of the avowed follower 
of fashions French and Dutch. How independent, 
indeed, the Scottish artist remained while learning 
the secrets of his Continental contemporaries is 
shown by “The Peat-Gatherers,” executed shortly 
after his sojourn with Mollinger. In this picture 
we note the old-fashioned touch of rustic beauty 
and sentiment in the figures, held in such contempt 
by Gallicised painters of to-day. The handling is 
timid; the grey greens of the moorland, and yellows 
and browns of the whins and the woodland, are 
thinly struck over a warm russet rubbing, which 
leaves the grain of the canvas visible; but both 
sentiment and technique are thoroughly Scottish. 
The piece is suffused with the warmth of colour- 
ing native to the school, and it is distinctly remi- 
niscent of the poetical art of Sir George Harvey, 
in early days a kind friend and adviser to the young 
painter. 

The early portraits by Sir George Reid reveal to 
us unmistakably a student of the older masters, 
though this influence grows less as he matures. The 
portrait of Dr. George Macdonald, in the possession of 
Principal Geddes of Aberdeen, reproduced on p. 196 
from an engraving, was executed in 1868, when the 
painter was twenty-six years old. This was the first 
portrait of importance from the reputation of the 
sitter that it had been his lot to attempt, and one 
notes with interest the manly grasp of the young 





village, while in the fore- 
ground, on the shore of the 
bay that sweeps round to- 
ward the right, a fisher- 
woman is laying out the 
nets. The effect of this 
simple and concentrated 
piece is heightened when 
we compare it in thought 
with the naturalistic stu- 
dies of the picturesque in 
seaports familiar in our 
yearly exhibitions. “ Dor- 
noch” and “Montrose” are 
broadly-painted studies of 
low-lying lands under an 
expanse of sky—a motive 
rendered classical by Ruys- 
dael in his majestic “Haarlem,” at the Hague, and 
much affected by modern romanticists. No motive 
affords a better opportunity for the suggestion of in- 
finite space and an all-pervading atmosphere in which 
terrestrial objects are bathed, and this element of 
natural sublimity the President well knows how to 
convey in works that are fresh and breezy, without 
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THE PEAT-GATHERERS, 
(From the Painting by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.) 


painter on his theme, resulting in great artistic 
dignity, which carries ‘the picture high up in the 
scale of his works. The actual execution has the 
heaviness and closeness common in the early work 
of many painters, but the treatinent is Rembrandt- 
esque. Background and torso are alike sombre. 
The face, framed in the masses of dark hair and 
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beard, monopolises the light, which falls on forehead 
and right cheek, while on the other side it passes 
away into the gloom. Lower down the only relief 
is afforded by the hues of a Roman scarf, the ends 
of which just attract the light into the heavy 
shadow over the breast. 

The same Rembrandtesque influence is observ- 
able in other early portraits, such as that of Prin- 
cipal Geddes, or the important full-length of Lord 
Provost Sir A. 
Anderson (1872), 
in the Council 
Chamber at Aber- 
deen, where all 
but faceand hands 
is in shadow. As 
the yearsadvance, 
however, the por- 
traits come more 
and more out of 
the gloom, and, 
losing forced ef- 
fect as they sur- 
render also some- 
thing of _ style, 
stand in the clear 
light of day as a 
worthy life-work 
of one of the most 
distinguished 
painters of his 
time and country. 

From the good- 
ly array of por- 
traits of the wise 
or wealthy of our 
time that adorn 
the walls of Scot- 
tish or English 
houses and _gal- 
leries and council 
chambers, the fol- 
lowing may be 
selected as a few characteristic examples :— Full- 
lengths of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, the 
Earl of Breadalbane (see p. 200), the Earl of Stair, 
of Lord President Inglis and Lord Justice-Clerk 
Moncrieff, of Lord Provosts Duncan McLaren, M.P., 
and Peter Esselmont, M.P., of John Mackenzie, Esq., 
a fine piece of direct portraiture ; are followed by 
three-quarter lengths, such as those of Sir Bartle 
Frere, the Rev. J. Lumsden, D.D., Dr. F. Edmond, 
Dr. Forbes White—the last three in the Art Gallery 
at Aberdeen; and half-lengths of the Marchioness 
of Huntley, Lord Saltoun, Sir Peter Lumsden, Sir 
John Anderson, Lady Anderson, and the three 





DR. JOHN BROWN. 
(From the Painting by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.) 
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daughters of Mr. J. R. Findlay, of Aberlour; while 
heads such as those of Sir William Fettes Douglas, 
P.R.S.A.—a most happily conceived and sympathetic 
work—Dr. Bonar, of Greenock (reproduced on the 
opposite page), Dr. Jamieson, of Aberdeen, may be 
singled out from a host of others, amongst which 
must not be forgotten many likenesses of contem- 
porary fellow-craftsmen, from Sir J. E. Millais (1880) 
downwards, which form part of the Kepplestone 
series of artists’ 
portraits at Aber- 
deen. 

The general 
characteristics of 
Sir George Reid’s 
work in portrai- 
ture have been 
already indicated. 
They may be sum- 
marised by saying 
that he belongs 
essentially to the 
modern school, of 
which the watch- 
words are “truth” 
and “force.” He 
is a larger man 
than either of his 
chief British ri- 
vals in this style 
of work, Mr. Ou- 
less and the late 
Frank Holl: than 
the former, who is 
only a portraitist 
—than the latter, 
whose outside 
work took the 
form of subject 
pictures that were 
little more than 
big illustrations. 
Yet he has at 
times, like them, fallen into a vein of somewhat 
obtrusive realism, with oceasional harshness of co- 
louring, as in the red gown of Lord Moncrieff, in 
the Parliament House, Edinburgh, or a mapped-out 
look, as in Dr. Edmond, at Aberdeen. Mr. Whistler 
has reproved modern portraits for desiring to jump 
out of their frames, and in some of Sir George 
Reid’s later work force has almost been carried to 
this extreme. He has not painted many ladies’ 
portraits, nor in those from his hand has he worked, 
as a rule, towards the grace of the older masters of 
a century ago. An exception, it is true, occurs in 
one early work, a charmingly poetical head of Mrs, 
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Forbes White (1872), full of suggestion and tender- 
ness, which reveals an unworked vein in the artist, 
and again reminds us of the breadth and versatility 
of his powers. 


THE EARL OF BREADALBANE, 
(From the Painting by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.) 


It follows from what has been said that the 
purely artistic result of much of the President’s 
portrait-work is not wholly satisfactory, though, on 
the other hand, the portraits never fail in those 
characteristic points of excellence which have se- 
cured to their author his high position among his 
brethren. To begin with the first requisite of a 
portrait—the likeness is generally convincing. The 
pose of the sitters is easy and suitable; the treat- 
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ment so varied in different examples as to avoid any 
suspicion of mannerism. Sometimes the subject is 
isolated against a simple background of dark brown 
or red or of greys warm and cool; at other times, 
as in the Aberdeen portrait of John Angus, 
Town Clerk, or the Duncan McLaren at 
Edinburgh, he is set in the midst of charac- 
teristic surroundings. The technical work- 
manship is free and masterful. The want 
which we feel in the average portrait, as 
compared with the average landscape of the 
master, is just the want of a clearly con- 
ceived artistic purpose, that will transfuse 
and recreate the mere facts of nature. It 
must be admitted that this process is, in the 
case of the modern portraitist, a very difficult 
one, and the materials to be brought into 
subjection to the artistic ideal are singularly 
intractable. The superabundance of photo- 
graphic portraits has educated everyone into 
a sharp critic of likeness, while the custom 
of public exhibition tempts the artist to 
foree up his work against rival canvases 
upon the walls. The modern dress of men 
is without beauty of form and colour, and, 
worst of all, the average sitter, backed up in 
this by his friends, does not want a work of 
art so much as a business-like reproduction 
of his everyday aspect. These considera- 
tions it would not be fair to leave out of 
account. 

No just idea can be formed of Sir George 
Reid as a portraitist without a study of the 
small heads which he is accustomed to exe- 
cute at a sitting as a preparation for the 
more formal piece. Qualities that we some- 
times miss in the completed work are here 
agreeably en évidence, and some of these small 
heads are amazingly vivacious and deftly- 
wrought, exhibiting at their best the artist’s 
power of seizing character and his command 
of his brush. The illustration on p. 199 is 
a study of this kind for the portrait of Dr. 
John Brown, author of “Rab and his Friends,” 
while the three views of the head of Sir 
Daniel Wilson on p. 203 were executed, each 
on a day, in the month of last July. Such 
works are not to be regarded as mere sketches or 
suggestions. The execution is often carried pretty 
far, while yet there is left the charm of the rapid 
and dexterous handling of fluid pigment, and the 
“judicious unfinish of a consummate workman,” as 
Sir Charles Eastlake has phrased it. One charac- 
teristic of these studies is their strength of colouring, 
especially in the reds, and this is clearly a Scot- 
tish quality. No painter, at any rate, of France or 
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Holland, would have allowed himself flesh-tints so 
near the florid, but in the Scot they are evidence 
of an inborn delight in actual colour, that finds its 
freest expression in the studies of flowers, a few 
words on which will conclude this notice. 

The artist’s home at St. Luke’s, near Aberdeen, 
is in the country, and is surrounded with a bloom- 
ing flower-garden. Here grow roses, white, pink, 
crimson, and damask, and a mass of these gathered 
dewy fresh in the early morning and flung down— 
no, carefully arranged with a view to artistic effect 
—on a marble slab, has afforded the painter the 
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defined—a marble slab, two or three well-modelled 
and composed groups of blossoms, perhaps a vase 
or a basket, each solidly painted against a simple 
background, are brought into harmony by fine light 
and shade, out of which the grey-whites, reds, and 
saffrons gleam or glow with a rich but subdued 
effect. The painter has “let himself go” in the 
colour, and has deftly manipulated his pigments 
into a finished expression of its sumptuous beauty. 
As the characteristic reds—on the whole the 
dominant tints—have to be gained by trans- 
parent lakes, the solid modelling is secured by 














SIR DANIEL WILSON. 
(From the Painting by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A 


opportunity for some of his most delightful work. 
Nature is here less intractable than in the form of 
a laird or a civic magnate. She meets the artist 
far more than half-way, and bids him only read 
her aright, and fix her fleeting loveliness on his im- 
perishable canvas. The treatment of flowers by 
Diaz had already awakened in the Scottish artist 
the sense of the capabilities of this branch of 
painting when he took it up some twenty years 
ago. His own treatment is characteristic. The 
masses of bloom are not, as by Diaz, gradually 
evolved out of a background into which their own 
tints are carried with the most dexterous blending. 
The elements of Sir George Reid’s composition, 
generally long and low in shape, are all distinctly 





a first painting in creamy whites kneaded with a 
quick-drying medium. Over this, just at the right 
stage of desiccation, are drawn or floated the liquid 
pinks and crimsons which gather in the flower’s 
heart like those goccivle di sangue in Titian’s after- 
painting, or, thinly spread, transmit, like a frag- 
ment of old ruby glass, the light from the ground 
underneath. The execution is enthusiastic, rapid, 
@un seul jet, for the evanescent charm must be 
seized at once or it will fade before the second 
evening. Roses are Sir George Reid’s favourites, 
but he has painted other blossoms, and the most 
important of all the flower-pieces is a noble study 
of rhododendrons, white, crimson, and lilac, in the 
collection of Mr. Irvine Smith, of Edinburgh. 
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(Drawn by C. Ricketts.) 
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T is perhaps not too much to 
say that the honour of the 
revival in this country of 
the higher form of the pure 
art of etching belongs pri- 
marily to four men: to 
Mr. Whistler, to Professor 
Legros, to Mr. Hamerton, 
and to Mr. Seymour Haden 
—the two latter adding to their brilliant example 
their hardly less brilliant gift of precept and de- 
monstration. To their labours, as entirely distinct 
from the efforts of the Etching Club and similar 
forces, we owe the existence of such fine expositors 
of the broad art of the painter-etcher, whether etch- 
ing, dry-point, or mezzotint, as Mr. Frank Short and 
Mr. William Strang, to mention no others. It is 
more difficult to trace the source of Professor Her- 
komer’s inspiration. We would rather think that, 
although he admits his indebtedness to Mr. Haden 
and Mr. Hamerton for the mechanics of the craft, he 
has in this, as in other things, given rein to his own 
natural impulse, encouraged, rather than formed, by 
the masterpieces he has studied. He has, in point of 
fact, passed through a long apprenticeship to himself, 
a hard school of experiment and bitter disappoint- 
ment; and he has emerged a master of his new 
craft, well equipped for the mission he has under- 
taken. Fascinated by the witchery of etching, he 
has committed all his knowledge and experience to 
paper, and has produced, originally in the form of 
Oxford lectures, a fully-illustrated treatise on the 
subject worthy to stand beside those of Mr. Hamer- 
ton and Mr. Seymour Haden, to which, indeed, it 
forms the complement. 

















*“Etching and Mezzotint Engraving:” Lectures delivered 
at Oxford. By Hubert Herkomer, R.A., M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co., 1892.) 


Now, by “etching,” it should at once be understood 
that as here treated of, it is not that prostitution of 
the original art that is meant—that scratching-up of 
a plate until it resembles, in tone and tint and grada- 
tion, a representation in black-and-white of some pic- 
ture of which it is an interpretation; but the art in 
which the etched line is the chief glory, the original 
expression of the artist’s soul and the artist’s brain. 
The adoption of this art for pure love of it has been 
advocated by everyone who by the practice of it 
has risen to eminence; but it was left to Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden, we believe, to call the attention of his 
brother artists not only to the joy, but to the profit, 
to be derived from its practice. In a lecture on 
the principles, practice, and literature of etching de- 
livered by him at Winchester three years ago he thus 
explained his views on the position of the art:— 

“For five-and-twenty years, by precept and ex- 
ample, by lectures, by the formation of collections 
and lending them for public exhibition, and, within 
the last ten years, by the foundation of a society 
(now a Royal society) of painters engraving their 
own designs, I have been trying to bring about two 
things: first, the restoration of a painter’s art of that 
form of original engraving which was practised by 
the great masters of painting who were their own 
engravers, and which has, in consequence, come to 
be called painter-engraving or painter-etching ; and, 
second, a representation of the restored art and its 
professors in the Royal Academy of Arts at least 
equal to that which the Academy now confers on 
the secondary art of translator-engraving. 

“In the somewhat prolonged effort which this 
supposes, I have found encouragement in the belief 
that the restoration in question would be to the 
advantage of art, the artist, and the public. Of art, 
since it would restore to an important branch of it 
the inestimable quality of originality which it has 
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lost; of the artist, since it would afford him a legiti- 
mate means of extending his reputation, increasing 
his income, and obtaining for his work a more 
painter-like representation than it gets at present; 
of the public, since it would give them, instead 
of art-furniture, something to hang on their walls 
capable of exciting their interest, elevating their 
taste, and speaking to their intelligence.” 

Writing about the same time to the Editor of 
this Magazine, Mr. Seymour Haden said in the 
course of his letter:—<I want to put you in the 
possession of the raison @étre of what I have been 
about for so long, and the mistake the painter is 
making in neglecting so obvious and honourable a 
means of providing for his old age. If he says he 
‘has not time,’ that is all nonsense. Who would 
suppose that in the midst of one of the busiest prac- 
tices in London, I had found time to etch over two 
hundred plates—that these plates are a property, 
and that as long as I live, and afterwards, they are 
and will be to me a source of income? I do not say 
they were done with this view, for they were not ; 
but that is the outcome of a practice which the 
painter would, if he were not as stupid as he is 
obstinate, hasten to emulate. 

“ As to the perversion of the etching process to 
reproductive purposes, as is being done by , it is 
so far a mistake as that for such big things mezzo- 
tint would do the work better.” 

But Mr. Herkomer does not address the student 
merely from the sentimental point of view; he 
plunges into principles and methods, into mordants 
and grounds, instruments, presses, inks and papers. 
And not alone is etching dealt with, but mezzotint 
and dry-point as well—always, of course, as mediums 
for original expression. With much spirit and en- 
thusiasm—an enthusiasm which is in truth contagious 
—the Oxford professor leads his reader through the 
by-ways of his own experience, tells him of his ex- 
periments, and shows him how to arrive (if he is 
sufficient artist ever to arrive at all) at a true prac- 
tice of the art. 

As regards his experiments, one passage will be 
read with especial interest. It will be remembered 
how, a year or more ago, Professor Herkomer’s pro- 
fessional honour was assailed in terms so foreign to 
the generally accepted canons of controversy that 
he frigidly declined to discuss the matter in public. 
Whether he considered that those who attacked him 
were, after the manner of some assailants, but seek- 
ing their own profit or notoriety, or that, as was 
suggested, the journal which printed the offensive 
remarks was aiming at advertisement, or whether, 
indeed, he had other reasons for remaining silent, 
we offer no opinion here. We transcribe, however, 
that part of the book which refers, with sufficient 
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dignity, to a process he had employed, the adoption 
of which produced the charges we refer to—that 
the “ Professor” had palmed off upon the public as 
“etchings,” the plates illustrating his “ Pictorial 
Music Play,” which were, in fact, only photogravures. 
After referring to the difticulty experienced by 
etchers in drawing on the black ground in several 
plates, he says :— 

“T tried, only in a few of the illustrations, to get a design 
which I had drawn larger, and with pen-and-ink on paper, 
on to the plate in reduced size. These lines were transferred 
by means of photography, and then bctten in the usual way. 
But my troubles were increased instead of reduced by this 
method, because the pen makes too vivid a line, and by this 
process of transfer they remain too shallow in biting. Again, 
only half the lines came out in the reduced state. As the 
work that was produced on the plates was so shallow, I was 
compelled to re-bite the plates, and work them up by a fresh 
succession of grounds. But let it be clearly under- 
stood that the manner of transfer of the design adopted for 
a few of these illustrations (afterwards re-bitten and worked 
all over) in no way altered the fact of their being etchings 
in the real sense of the word. The lines were done by the 
artist, and were bitten by the artist, and that with original 
design constitutes an original etching. A mere reproduction 
of a pen-drawing is quite another thing, and does not enter 
into our field of investigation.” 

We cannot entirely agree that the impression of 
a plate in which lines of the design havé been laid 
in by photography is wholly, though it is etymologic- 
ally, an etching if nothing is said about it. It is truly 
an “etching ;” but in an etching as generally under- 
stood one does not usually expect any mechanical 
or foreign aid, however innocently it may be intro- 
duced, or misapplied to a modified method of pro- 
cedure. But that an artist who works in so frank 
and experimental a spirit should consider it in all 
straightforwardness an etching is a perfectly tenable 
proposition, and his contention will be held by many; 
but to charge him therefore with “fraud” is a per- 
fectly monstrous proceeding, unfair to the last degree, 
and worthy of the indignant contempt with which 
he treated it. 

In the course of his book, Mr. Herkomer favours 
the student with a new white positive process, which 
is as easy to work upon, he declares, as paper; and 
gives the receipt for a new transparent ground, in- 
vented by Mr. Baskett, of Rochester. But the chief 
novelty in the book is what he calls “ Spongotype” 
(which should surely be written “Spongeotype”), an 
admirable extension of the monotype method, a pro- 
cess to which we shall call further attention later on. 
We may say, at least, that it combines many excel- 
lencies within itself, the softness and warm depth of 
mezzotint, the strength of etching, and the charming 
delicacy and expression of dry-point. In short, this 
is a book which will mark an epoch in English etch- 
ing and which ought to find a place on the shelves of 
every art-student. 
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ART-TREASURES OF THE COMEDIE FRAN(QAISE. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 
By THEODORE CHILD. 


FTER the Revolution the catalogue of the Mu-  discreetest Louis the Fourteenth style ; the curtains 
seum of the Comédie received no notable mo- are ample but unobtrusive; the lustre retains its 
dification until towards 1830. The inventory taken antique set of Carcel lamps of the most remote 


in 1815 mentions 
twelve pictures and 
twenty marbles and 
terra - cottas. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1891 
the riches of the 
Comédie have in- 
creased so greatly 
that there is no 
longer any room for 
their display. I 
will endeavour in a 
rapid visit to note 
briefly the most im- 
portant amongst the 
works of art which 
are kept, so to speak, 
behind the scenes, 
and are, therefore, 
not visible to the 
ordinary public. In- 
deed, many of them 
are scarcely known 
even to the friends 
of the house — les 
amis de la Maison— 
that is to say, the 
élite of literary, ar- 
tistic, and __ social 
Paris. I may even 
go further, and af- 
firm that, with the 
exception of the pic- 
tures and busts in 
the green-room, the 
art-treasures of the 
Comédie Francaise 
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are literally un- 


known except to a MARIVAUX. 
few specialists and (By Mile. Dubois-Davesne.) 
enthusiasts. 


system; over the 
chimneypiece is a 
bronze by Houdon 
representing Pré- 
ville in the védle of 
Mascarille; in one 
corner is a piano, 
and in another a 
card and chess-table; 
here and there tall 
mirrors in simple 
frames, and busts on 
modest columnar 
pedestals, busts of 
Samson and Provost 
and Mlle. Dange- 
ville. The monu- 
mental clock that 
marks the hours and 
the minutes is signed 
by “ Robin, Horloger 
du Roy,” and is sur- 
mounted by a bust 
of Moliere. All this 
is very imposing, 
but the impression 
of the antiquity and 
secular glory of the 
House is given most 
vividly by the pic- 
tures that cover the 
walls from the chair- 
rail to the ceiling, 
pictures of the old 
days and pictures of 
the present day. 
First of all we 
notice the curious 
picture of historical 
rather than of ar- 
tistic merit which 


The Foyer des Artistes, or, as we should say, the bears the contemporary inscription :— 
green-room, has the same air of long-existent and “Farceurs francois et italiens depuis soixante ans et plus 


dignified wealth that strikes us in all the depart- P» en 1670.—Théatre Royal.” 


ments of the Comédie. The furniture, of unpolished The picture represents a street scene with the candles 
oak upholstered in green stamped velvet, is of the burning in the foreground to form the footlights. 
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To the left Moliére is seen in the costume of the 
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lished, and it is certainly a fine work, in admirable 


v6le of Arnolphe in the “Ecole des Femmes.” He is preservation, with the exception of some touches 


MOLIERE. 
(From the Portrait by Coypel.) 


standing, looking towards the spectator, and with 
his left hand pointing to the “farceurs,”’ who are 
jumping and grimacing, as if to say, “These are the 
puppets of the Italian comedy; such were my pre- 
decessors, such was the stage before Moliére.” And 
they are all there, the buffoons of old, and over each 
one is written his name in gold letters on the 
picture: Jodelet, Poisson, Turlupin, Le Capitan 
Matamore, Arlequin, Guillot-Gorju, Gros-Guillaume, 
Gaulthier-Garguille, Pantalon, Polichinelle, Scara- 
mouche, Graziano Balourd,&e. This curious picture 
was given to the Comédie Francaise in 1845 by 
M. Lorne of Sens, who bought it as having belonged 
to the collection of the Cardinal de Luynes, former 
Archbishop of Sens. The Moliérists attach great 
importance to it because they consider that the 
painter depicted Moliére and Poisson from life, and 
that we have here an authentic picture of Moliére 
in his actor’s dress. The interest of this wérk, 
however, is curious rather than artistic. 

The place of honour in the green-room . is 
reserved for the portrait of Molitre by Mignard, 
which was bought by the Comédie for 6,500 fes. 
at the Vidal sale in 1868. The authenticity of the 
portrait appears to have been satisfactorily estab- 


on the arm. Pierre Mignard has painted Moliére 
the actor in the costume and réle of Ceesar in “La 
Mort de Pompée,” draped in a red toga, and hold- 
ing the staff of command. The arms and the neck 
are bare. With the exception of the wig crowned 
with laurel, the costume is entirely that of classical 
Rome, and it is curious to note that Molitre, who, 
as a dramatic author, introduced reality into com- 
edy, endeavoured as an actor to introduce reality 
into tragedy also. M. Claretie has remarked that 
in this portrait the costume is almost exact, show- 
ing that Moliére aspired to that archeological 
authenticity which Talma subsequently achieved. 
One of the latest acquisitions of the Comédie is 
a portrait of Moli¢re by Coypel, which is a finer 
painting than Mignard’s Moliére. It represents 
the author dressed in a white floating shirt and red 







TALMA., 
(By David D’ Angers.) 
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robe, in meditative pose, his elbow leaning on two 
volumes marked Plautus and Terence. 

To complete the enumeration of the chief sou- 
venirs concerning the founder and the foundation 
of the Comédie, I will mention the double frame 
containing a rare autograph of Moliére given by M. 


MADEMOISELLE JOLY. 


(From the Painting by David.) 


Alexandre Dumas, and a venerable decree which I 
here transcribe in familiar characters :— 

“ Aujourd’hui, vingt quatriéme jour du mois d’aoust, mil dix 
six cents quatre vingt deux, Le Roy étant a Versailles, voulant 
gratifier et traiter honorablement la troupe de ses comédiens 
frangois en considération des services qu’ils rendent 4 ses 
divertissements, Sa Ma*é leur a accordé et fait don de la somme 
de douze mil livres de pension annuelle et viagére pour étre payez 
sur leurs simples quittances par les gardes de son Trésor Royal.” 

What other works of art shall I especially 
notice in the Foyer des Artistes? In general I 
may say that the pictures at the Comédie Francaise 
possess greater historical than artistic interest. Here 
in the green-room are portraits of Mme. Vestris, 
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of - Préville, Fleury, Talma, Grandmesnil, Baron, 
signed by De Troy, Van Loo, Picot, Gérard ; here. is 
Mlle. Dumesnil by Nonnotte, Rachel by Edouard 
Dubufe; here are other portraits that none but the 
erudite can recognise. All these pictures we look 
upon respectfully ; they form an admirable decora- 
tion for these historic walls, and 
at the same time they allow 
each comedian to compare him- 
self to a Ruy Gomez da Silva 
living in the midst of souvenirs 
and portraits of his artistic 
ancestors. Very interesting, too, 
for their physiognomic fidelity 
are the two pictures in which 
the actor Geffroy has repre- 
sented his comrades assembled 
in their green-room, the first 
dated 1840 and the second © 
1864. In the former the queens 
of the Comédie are Mlle. Mars 
and Rachel, and in the latter 
Mme. Arnould-Plessy and the 
sisters Brohan. But of all the 
pictures in the green-room, the 
one that presents most interest 
from the purely esthetic point 
of view is David’s portrait of 
Mile. Joly. The smiling face 
wears a most winsome expres- 
sion, and its fresh colour is 
heightened by the neighbour- 
ing charm of powdered hair. 
Mlle. Joly is dressed in a white 
gown trimmed with blue rib- 
bons, and over the chair is 
thrown a slate-grey mantle. 
This portrait is an admirable 
and distinguished piece of work 
by one of the greatest portrait- 
ists of the French school. Mlle. 
Joly, whom history has _for- 
gotten, was in her day a most 
beautiful and gifted actress, and apparently a most 
tender and sentimental lady. In his curious work, 
“Le Musée de la Comédie Francaise,’ M. René 
Delorme gives some truly edifying details about the 
sweet lady from a volume published by her equally 
sentimental husband, and entitled :-— 
“ Aux Manes de Joly, mon amante, mon épouse, mon amie,” 

with the sub-title — 


“Aux Manes de Marie Elisabeth Joly, artiste célébre du 
Théatre Frangais, par N.-F.-R.-F. Dulomboy, ancien capitaine de 
cavalerie, etc.” 

Now let us return to the rooms devoted to the 
administration. As we pass the staircase we once 
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more admire Caffieri’s La Fontaine, and remark on 
the walls portraits of Mmes. Champmeslé and Des- 
mares by De Troy, of Rachel by Géréme, of Talma, 
Lekain, Mile. Bourgoin, &c. &. We enter the 
Cabinet de Monsieur ]’Administrateur Général, the 
walls of which are covered with admirable tapes- 
tries, and therefore without pictures. The orna- 
ments of this charming room are an excellent terra- 
cotta bust of Mlle. Clairon, and an equally fine bust 
of Lekain, both without signature; a statuette of 
Pierre Corneille by Caffieri; a reduction of the 


statue of Moliére from the fountain in the Rue. 


Richelieu; a terra-cotta bust of Beaumarchais 
signed “ S. Couriger fecit anno 1774.” This is the 
only portrait of Beaumarchais made from nature. 
From the cabinet of Monsieur ]’Administrateur 
Général we pass into the Salle du Comité, which is 
also the poet’s corner of the Comédie Frangaise. In 
this room the committee, composed of a certain num- 
ber of the soci¢taires, meets under the presidency of 
Monsieur |’Administrateur Général to hear authors 
read their plays. The scene is admirably represented 
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in M. H. Laissement’s picture exhibited in the Salon 
of 1886, and now hung in the Salle du Comité. The 
author depicted by M. Laissement is M. Alexandre 
Dumas. Below this picture is Bastien-Lepage’s 
sketch of Victor Hugo on his death-bed. Elsewhere 
on the walls we notice Ingres’ “Moliére chez Louis 
XIV.”—“ offert aux artistes sociétaires de la Comédie 
Francaise, I. Ingres, 1857;” Robert Fleury’s “ Last 
Moments of Talma;” “The Artists of the Comédie 
Francaise in 1857,” by Geffroy, “donné par 
lEmpereur ;” portraits of Moliére, by Mignard; 
Regnard, by Largilli¢re; of Pierre and Thomas 
Corneille, Voltaire, Ducis, Alex. Duval, Pigault Le 
Brun, Picard, Marivaux, by Van Loo. The most 
recent addition to the Salle du Comité is a portrait 
of Emile Augier, painted by Jalabert in 1883, and 
the next acquisition will doubtless be a portrait of 
Octave Feuillet ; for the traditions of the Maison 
de Moliére do not willingly admit the effigy of an 
author to be placed within its walls until some 
time after death has ravished the model from the 
light of the sun. 
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IRISH TYPES 


AND TRAITS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


[* the Ireland which Mr. Helmick depicts, the 

Ireland of Carleton and Banim, the able-bodied 
tramp, as we know him, scarcely existed. Way- 
faring men were of a far gentler type. There were 
the sturdy beggars, who were as much the pensioners 
of the farmhouses as pre-Reformation beggars in 
England were of the monasteries; there were the 
pedlars with their packs, stuffed not only with gay 
prints and ribbons, combs and stationery, shoe-laces 
and spools, but also with the ballad-literature which 
was learnt by heart and passed from hand to hand ; 
there was an occasional “ poor scholar,” as you shall 
see him in Carleton, a lad questing for the help 
which was to enable him to study for the priest- 
hood: likewise the hedge-schoolmaster was a peri- 
patetic, as he would have loved to call himself, 
travelling from one farmhouse to another, royally 
entertained and listened to as an oracle, because 
of his learning. Alack! the white workhouse walls 
gathered them all in—all “the jolly beggars” and 
harmless wayfarers who entered a house with the 
lovely greeting “God save all here!” or passed a 
fellow-wayfarer with no heathen time of day or 
view of the weather, but with “God save you 
kindly !”—a greeting in vogue even when I was a 
child, not a score of years ago. Still in remote 
country places the little old inns survive, such as 


we see in Mr. Helmick’s drawing. Round such fires 
of peat, amid brown walls and rafters, labouring 
men still meet to “cosher,” or gossip, when they are 
off work; the turf-smoke, sharp and penetrating, 
keeps them warm, and sails off to the low skies 
bluer than any smoke ever was before or since. 
The good woman of the house will come and listen, 
with arms akimbo, to the discussion, be it on pigs 
or politics, and will have her say thereon; while her 
juvenile handmaiden, shoeless and short-petticoated, 
serves the customers with their brimming porter. 
This old man would be something of an oracle: he 
has probably thought over the problems younger men 
at the fire are dogmatically settling; as he presses 
down the tobacco in his pipe he is listening quietly, 
and will presently leave his bench or form— 
“furrum,” the Irish peasant calls it—for a stool 
at the fire and a share in the discussion. In an 
Irish hostelry of this kind there is none of the 
arranged hilarity of an English village tap—no clubs 
or friendly brothers, for your Irish certainly do not 
band themselves—but one will drop in and another, 
and there will be grave discussions, and perhaps the 
younger men, if there be a good whistler aboard, 
may start a solemn-faced and graceful jig, head up, 
hands in pocket, pipe between teeth. Story-telling ? 
Oh no! I fear all our stories and songs are dead in 
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the workhouses. At least, so says an eminent folk- 
lorist of my acquaintance, who has been gathering 
sparsely in handfuls, where forty years ago he would 
have gathered in bushels. 

The furniture of Irish cabins is of the poorest 
description. A dresser,a table, some coarse crockery, 
a Holy Family, in the 
gaudy tints the Irish love 
with Eastern fervour, a 
couple of stools, and the 
ever-useful “furrum.” I 
have heard that at wakes, 
when a long row of people 
occupy this primitive seat, 
the etiquette is to say to 
your next neighbour—Mrs. 
Murphy, it might be—as 
you drink, “ Your health, 
Mrs. Murphy, and all down 
the furrum,” which is a 
neat way of including 
many in the courtesy. The 
gentleman who is going to 
dine off a herring in Mr. 
Helmick’s drawing has a 
somewhat crazy chair, how- 
ever. That great hook is 
to swing a pot of potatoes 
for the pig, who no doubt 
has in his sty, as a pig’s 
master said once, “every 
convanience a pig could 
ax.” The herrings hang- 
ing up show this Irishman 
to be in a rather luxurious 
way of living; for one has 
heard of a meal of “po- 
tatoes and point,” which 
means that the feasters on 
potatoes had a herring in 
the midst of the board, 
which they touched with 
the potatoes, so as to give 
the latter a flavour. Her- 
rings were accounted in those old times a very 
wholesome meal, for, being salty, “they kept you 
warm all day drinking water.” The hung-up fiddle 
proves our epicurean a desirable fellow at weddings 
and dances: alack! the good old dances that were 
so frequent indoors and out-of-doors before we came 
out of the famine of ’48 a moody people with a 
fear of the workhouse and a discontent for America. 
Do you notice the pitchers in this drawing? They 
are all over the South of Treland; and carried by 
a woman with the shawl drawn over forehead and 
chin, leaving only the eyes visible, they are like 
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AND TRAITS. 


the jar Rebecca carried when she went to the well. 
They all shawl themselves in this Oriental fashion 
down South, even the tiniest wisps of girls going so 
veiled and mysterious. The great cloaks are only on 
the older women—those noble cloaks with the hood 
for the head in case of rain; in a County Cork 





UN DEJEUNER A LA FOURCHETTE. 
(Drawn by H. Helmick. Engraved by F. Babbage.) 


chapel you shall not see a bonnetted head among 
the older women. However, those cloaks cost great 
sums, and were heirlooms, as well as possessions 
for a lifetime; and as a bright young woman in a 
Youghal shop explained to me, when I regretted 
their gradual passing-away, the people are poorer 
now, and the shawls or the tawdry bits of jackets 
cost so little. She was a young woman, one of 
a family of eleven reared on a farm eight miles 
away, and, as she said proudly, “the only one 
that ever went foreign.” She was an independent 
young woman, and meant to shift for herself 
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through life. “She’d never save her money to buy 
an old show of .a widower, an’ that was all was 
going in Youghal, an’ they lookin’ for a fortune.” 
“No,” she said, in reply to our astonishment, “ people 
never married for love in Youghal, though she’d 
heard they did foreign, in Dublin or Cork. She 
never heard of but one marriage for love in Youghal, 
and that was before her time, and ended bad.” 





THE POOR 
(Drawn by H. Helmick. 


The confessional picture is what we call “a 
station.” This is held in out-of-the-way places 
that are a good distance from the priest and the 
church. It is generally at a well-to-do house. The 
priest comes early in the morning, hears confessions, 
and then says mass: you see the candlesticks and 
the missal ready on the table. Afterwards there is a 
fine breakfast, to which the favoured folk are asked 
with the priest. It is a great honour to have the 
station at your house. The attitude of the penitents, 
you will observe, is swayed by their distance from 
confession and the confessor. The young girls, 
still occupied with mundane things, and evidently 
gossiping, despite the rosary in careless fingers, will 
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presently be as still as the young woman near 
the priest, who looks in a state of quiet beatitude, 
because her turn is next; for, getting to confession 
among peasant-folk in Ireland is no easy thing. 
The man by the chimney looks as morose as I have 
seen one in church when distracted between his 
devotions and his watchfulness lest some urchin 
come at the eleventh hour should audaciously slip 





CUSTOMER, 


Engraved by Jonnard.) 


in before him. The old women are very jealous of 
“their turn,” and the confession of their sins will 
be sandwiched between innumerable bits of auto- 
biography. The poor priest! it is not often they 
get such a listener, and at their mercy, unless he 
be sturdy. They have probably as much contempt 
for the transgressions of the young girls they have 
characteristically shoved aside, as had an old woman 
I once heard argue with an urchin by the confes- 
sional : “ What brings ye here at all, at all, in grown 
people’s way? I'd like to know what the likes of 
you has to tell!” “May be more than you!” rejoined 
the proud possessor of a conscience, all his spirit up 
in arms at this aspersion of his claim to be a sinner. 
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(Drawn by H. Helmick. Engraved by Jonnard.) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED 


NOTE-BOOK. 


—1+ 0 —— 


NE of the most pleasant proofs of the advance 
of art-appreciation in the country is the 
vigorous and intelligent manner in which our 





AN IDYLL. 


(By Maurice Greifenhagen. Recently acquired for the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool.) 


chief provincial museums are extending their col- 
lections. Perhaps the greatest activity is shown 
by Liverpool and Birmingham, who run neck and 
neck in the purchase of modern paintings, and who 
will soon put it entirely out of the power of London 
to obtain even a representative collection of the 
works of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and those 
affiliated to it by sentiment. Excellent specimens 
of this class of work, which an awakened artistic 
conscience gave birth to, are Sir Everett Millais’ 
celebrated and interesting “ Blind Girl,” Rossetti’s 
“Sir Galahad,” and Mr. Arthur Hughes’ “ Annun- 
ciation” and “ Nativity,” which have just been added 
to the City of Birmingham Art Gallery, and of which 
reproductions are here given by permission of the 
Committee. The first-named picture was presented 





to the gallery by Mr. Alderman Kenrick, M.P., as a 
permanent record of the great success of the exhibi- 
tion of works of the English Pre-Raphaelites, which 
was arranged by Mr. Whitworth Wallis, and held from 
October to December last year, when the collection 
was visited by 258,000 people. Liverpool has added to 
her gallery Mr. Greiffenhagen’s “ Idyll ”—a work at 
once similar and yet wholly dissimilar to those already 
mentioned. The picture is notable as being an en- 
tirely earnest expression of the painter, and as full 
of intense emotion as Mr. Madox Brown’s “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” or any of Rossetti’s most passionate 
canvases; yet in point of method of execution it 
is the very antithesis of them. 

In consequence of the reported discovery of a 
Leonardo da Vinci—a “Last Supper ”—at Kishi- 
neff, in Russia, whither it had been carried from Italy 
by the late M. Montferrant, we placed ourselves in 
communication with the owner, General Shoumlan- 





(By Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. Recently acquired by the City 
of Birmingham Art Gallery.) 


sky. That gentleman—to whose courtesy we owe 
the reproduction herewith—writes as follows: “I 
really have discovered a ‘Last Supper’ by Da Vinci, 














but it is not 
a picture but a 
bronze alto-ve- 
lievo. This, as I 
have established 
by contempo- 
rary documents, 
served Leonardo 
for a cartoon, 
which he en- 
larged with lan- 
terns in order 
to draw his fig- 
ures upon the 
wall of Santa 


Maria della 
Grazia.” 
The medie- 


val water-ewer 
discovered by 
Mr. Wright 
among a num- 
ber of ancient 
baking-ovens on his ground at Gustard Wood, near 
Luton, is in excellent preservation. Mr. Franks, of 
the British Museum, and Dr. Evans, President of 
the Society of Antiquarians, have pronounced it as 
belonging to the end of the fourteenth century. 


(By D. G. Rossetti. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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NOTE-BOOK. 





Of all the 


sites proposed 
for the National 
Gallery of Brit- 
ish Art, that at 
the rear of the 
National Gal- 
lery in Trafal- 
gar Square ap- 
pears to us the 
most reasonable 
and desirable. 
Not only would 
the gallery now 
there become 
national in fact 
as well as in 
name, but by 
that means only 
could a perfect 
chain of our 
finest English 
art be brought 
together without a missing link. Attendant ad- 
vantages would be the removal of the barracks in 
such dangerous proximity: in case of fire, which were 
condemned seven-and-fifty years ago; more room 
would be given in the National Gallery proper for 


| 
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SIR GALAHAD. 
Recently acquired by the City of Birmingham Art Gallery.) 





THE ANNUNCIATION. 


(By Arthur Hughes. Recently acquired by the City of Birmingham 
Art Gallery.) 








THE NATIVITY. 


(By Arthur Hughes. Recently acquired by the City of Birmingham 
Art Gallery.) 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


























THE LATE M. BAILLY. 
(From a Photograph by Eug. Pirou, 
Paris.) 


SUGGESTION FOR THE NEW GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART. 








the older masters; the water- 
colours need no longer be con- 
fined to the cellars; and, if 
Mr. Burke Downing’s more 
ambitious plan herewith be 
adopted, a street might at 
length separate the gallery 
from a bedding warehouse in 
immediate contiguity. It is 
this plan which Mr. Tate has 
been so warmly pressed to 
accept. 

To the elections at the 
toyal Academy and the death 
of M. Bailly we referred last 
month. The obituary of M. 
Henriquel-Dupont will be 
found on p. xxiv. of the Art 
Notes in the present part. 














T. G. JACKSON, A.R.A. 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 
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THE LATE M. HENRIQUEL- 
DUPONT. 


(From a Photograph by Eug. Pirou, 
Paris.) , 





MEDIEVAL EWER. 


(Recently found at Gustard Wood, 
near Luton.) 





HARRY BATES, A.R.A. 
(From a Photograph by F. Hollyer.) 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1892. 


By THE EDITOR. 


NCE more the Royal Academy invites the at- 
tention of the world to the result of another 
year’s labour, to the progress recorded in the sum of 
two thousand frames and on a hundred and fifty 
pedestals and stands. Time has given another turn 
to his kaleidoscope, and, behold, the walls are covered 
with a re-arrangement of colours and designs, dif- 


that progress is to some extent neutralised by the 
falling-off of others who have heretofore more com- 
pletely and with greater ease vindicated their posi- 
tion in the army of art-workers. 

The actual condition and position of the Academy, 
if it be judged by its exhibition and by the events of 
the past year, is not quite the same as it was twelve 





STUDY-MODEL FOR “THE GARDEN OF THE HESPERIDES.” 


(By Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.) 


ferent yet the same. Not that we should expect, or 
hope for, any particular features to distinguish the 
exhibition from that of last year or the year before, 
for in art, as in politics, radical change is dangerous, 
sudden is unhealthy. We are not here referring to 
the achievements of the anarchical section—small 
but noisy—of the artistic community, to whom sen- 
sationalism is as the breath of their nostrils, who 
live but to startle the world and themselves, and 
whose chief, if not whose only aim is notoriety. 
Evolution is a leisurely process, which is not to be 
artificially hastened if it is to be genuine and sin- 
cere. The visitor to this year’s Academy must look 
for no very perceptible alteration in the general 
character of the exhibition from that of its prede- 
cessor; he must be content with observing the 
advance of certain artists, aor be surprised that 
763 





months ago. Indeed, since the election of the 
present President we may say that we remember no 
year in which every indication was so pregnant with 
promise of change. As we have suggested, to the 
superficial observer little alteration, little novelty 
will be perceptible. He may notice, perhaps, a 
few more portraits and fewer subject-pictures. The 
former are commissions, and the painter in execut- 
ing them is safe. But the latter are painted, for 
the most part, in the hope or on the chance of 
finding purchasers after the opening of the Aca- 
demy; and in these troublous days, when South 
American and other financial and political com- 
plications have greatly reduced the buying powers 
of a special class of picture-collectors, and when men 
like Mr. Hill and Mr. David Price (who made Eng- 
lish genre pictures the lining of their walls) have 
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been removed by death, the speculative ardour of a more genuine and higher artistic expression ; and 


the average painter is greatly damped. ‘This can 
hardly be deplored, as the average anecdote-picture, 
however popular it may be, is, artistically con- 





STUDY FOR “AT THE FOUNTAIN.” fis4 


(By Sir F. Leighton, Bart . P.R.A.) 


sidered, much better not painted at all, and the 
really excellent one not unusually depends for its 
chief attractions on its purely literary interest. 

But it is in the changing constitution of the Aca- 
demy and in the direction of the electorate’s policy 
that we may see the greatest hope. The recent dis- 
appearance from the arena, by death or retirement, 
of Messrs. Boehm, Cope, Herbert, and Long have, 
within the last year or so, made way for Messrs. 
David Murray, Harry Bates, Stanhope Forbes, and 
T. G. Jackson ; and it is confidently expected that 
the withdrawal of Mr. Stacpoole, the engraver, will 
bring about the election of Mr. Swan at the next 
election. We thus see that the modern ideas of the 
Newlyn school have in a measure been accepted by 
the Academy; that the conventional in sculpture, 
good though it may have been, has been replaced by 


that the official stamp of Burlington House has 
been impressed on the face of modern Oxford, sig- 
nifying the approval of the modern architectural 
movement. 

This infusion of new blood, then, cannot be 
without great influence on the exhibitions of the 
near future—implying not only the gradual pro- 
gress of Academic views, but the evolution also of 
the stock from which the new members of the 
Academy have sprung. 

Regarded from this point of view, there is less 
reason than ever for the Academy to fear the com- 
petition of outside galleries. Mr. Burne-Jones and 
Mr. Walter Crane will still reserve their contvri- 
butions to the year’s art for the New Gallery; 
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STUDY FOR “THE BACCHANTE.” 
(By Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.) 


possibly also, though it is doubtful, for the new 
Grafton Gallery as well. But although men will 
usually prefer the New Gallery to Burlington House 
for such of their works whose interest is focussed 
chiefly in the subtleties of tone and in their more 














“impressionistic” aim, the Academy has drawn to 
itself more emphatically than ever men of the 
stamp of Mr. Swan, Mr. Clausen, and Mr. Sargent ; 
and the modern school of thought and feeling, both 
in sculpture and architecture, was never so frankly 
recognised as at present. 

But still in one department of art the Academy 
shows itself as reactionary and, we may say, as 
short-sighted as ever. It declines to take the 
slightest notice of artists with the pen, and retains 
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ably delivered by the President of the Royal Aca- 
demy at the annual banquet, and his praises have 
been sung by the whole artistic universe. Yet he 
was not thought fit to enter Burlington House. 
Who that can appreciate the classic composition 
of John Tenniel, the splendid virility of line of 
Linley Sambourne, or the exquisite grace, delicacy 
of fancy, and beauty of draughtsmanship of Edwin 
Abbey, can deny for a moment their right to recog- 
nition by the official art-institution of the country ? 














ACROSS THE COMMON, 
(From the Painting by B. W. Leader, A.R.A.) 


the ancient prejudices and injustices in respect to 
the whole question of black-and-white. A man who 
can copy another man’s picture with the burin— 
that is to say, in line engraving—it will elect into 
the Academic fold. The man who does the same 
thing with the etching-needle it rejects as ineligible. 
And it even goes so far as to deny not only the 
superiority, over the more mechanical picture-copy- 
ist, but even the equality, of the painter-etcher— 
he who produces original work with his needle. 
Thus Rembrandt, on the strength of his etchings, 
would have been rejected by a body which accepts 
Mr. Eyre Crowe as a national representative of art. 
Equal injustice characterises the neglect of pen-and- 
ink and the higher forms of pencil-work by the 
Academy. Charles Keene is universally recognised 
as one of the very few English masters of art in 
the nineteenth century. His panegyric was admir- 


Salvator Rosa has outlived the reputation of the 
Academy that rejected him; but should the Royal 
Academy, in justice to its own honour and its own 
usefulness, forget the men who represent the com- 
pletest living art of the present day—sprung from 
the necessities and demands of the people? It is 
an undoubted grievance—nay more, it is a scandal. 
But the remedy is simple, and one which the Aca- 
demicians should adopt without delay. By the rules 
of the Academy the number of the Associates is un- 
limited, though custom—a very bad one, too—has 
latterly caused it to be recognised as restricted to 
thirty. If the General Assembly desire to act in 
accordance with the spirit of the times and in har- 
mony with justice and artistic propriety, and at the 
same time to wipe away the slur of not having re- 
corded, amongst the whole fifty of them, a single 
“scratch” for a “ black-and-white man” at the lasi 
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PERFECT WEATHER FOR A CRUISE. 


(From the Painting by Henry Moore, A.R.A.) 


election, they will proceed forthwith to elect one, 
two, or three pen-draughtsmen to the Associateship 
of the Academy, without—if the Constitution so 
renders it desirable—admitting them to the honour 
of further promotion. But that the Academy, 
which has boasted the possession of celebrated and 
illustrious practitioners of black-and-white, such as 
Fred Walker and Holl, of Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. 
E. Millais, Sir John Gilbert, Messrs. Herkomer, 
Poynter, Fildes, Dicksee, Marks, Birch, Gregory, 
Macbeth, and Wyllie—that this Academy should 
continue to taboo an art which has so grown and 
developed, both in artistry and in popularity, since 
they practised it, is incomprehensible—nay more, 
it is hardly credible, having regard to the credit 
of the Society as the Art-Trustees of the nation. 
The Academy moves slowly; but there is no 
time to lose. Charles Keene died without having 
the opportunity of inseribing his name on its roll of 
honour ; let not John Tenniel be suffered to slip by, 
too, and his art—like that of water-colour—to boast 
that it has flourished and attained the highest per- 
fection of execution, not only without the aid, but 
in the face of the marked indifference, apathy, 
and neglect of the institution which was founded 
to foster it. The new men who have recently been 
elected have, it is to be hoped, new ideas, decided 
views, and youthful determination, and to them the 
world will look to reverse a policy as damaging to 


the Academy itself as it is unjust to an established 
art and its most distinguished professors. 

Turning from the consideration of the general 
position of the Academy to the actual composition 
of this year’s exhibition, we find that many of its 
most important contributors maintain, and more 
than maintain, their high position. Pre-eminent 
among these is the President himself. The painter 
of no portrait this year, he has succeeded, neverthe- 
less, in displaying the full force of his many-sided 
art. In “And the Sea gave up the Dead which 
were in it,” which was intended by Mr. Tate to be 
included in his national gift, the artist has sought 
to realise in this circular canvas the full impressive 
suggestiveness of the passage in the Apocalypse ; 
and in reproducing it from his original proposed 
decoration for the dome of St. Paul’s he has added 
cold—almost oppressive—dignity through the man- 
agement of his colouring, while hardly interfering 
with the general lines of the design. This subject, 
which is to be considered the favourite one of the 
painter—not of this year alone, but of his whole 
career—displays perhaps better than any other the 
loftiness of his thought, the high-water mark of 
his mental conception. It expresses with concision 
the resurrection of the three ages and conditions 
of life, as well as the sexes; and though it may 
be held too ascetic in colour, it cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as one of the landmarks in the 
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life-work of the President. But for popularity it 
will certainly yield to “The Garden of the Hespe- 
rides,” one of the richest and most beautiful pieces 
of harmonious decoration ever executed by the artist. 
This circular piece, painted with a rich and tender 
palette, charming in invention, line, and composition, 
with a full sense of the luscious beauty of colour, 
represents the three Hesperides—Aegle, Arethusa, 
and Hesperia—guarding, with a sort of sensual lan- 
guidness, born of security, the golden apples which 
Hercules is later to obtain; a task in which they 
are assisted by the dragon Ladon, represented by 
Sir F. Leighton as a great serpent, whose many- 
folded coils encircle the tree, and lazily embrace the 
beautiful forms of the maidens. The single-figure 
pictures, “ At the Fountain ” and “The Bacchante,” 
are both distinguished by grace and refinement, the 
former tender, and the latter more robust in con- 
ception of colour treatment. 

The fifth of Sir F. Leighton’s pictures is “ Clytie” 
—a subject-picture by name, but in reality an ela- 
borate study of a sky, when its impressive and 
mightiest clouds were engoldened with gorgeous glow 
of the setting sun. This picture has been long in 


hand, and is a truthful representation of imposing 
sky and cloud once seen and sketched by the painter. 
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Another painter who has still further advanced 
this year is Mr. Henry Moore, who has so far re- 
covered from his accident as to be able to paint a blue 
sea that probably surpasses in excellence of drawing 
and in truth and beauty of colour the finest of his 
previous triumphs. “Perfect Weather for a Cruise” 
is a masterpiece; but Mr. Moore’s other picture, 
“Machrihanish Bay,” deserves little less attention, 
as it is a new departure for the artist, which, while 
it extorts the admiration of the public, will be a 
revelation to Mr. Brett. 

The work of Sir John Millais for the year in- 
cludes two landscapes, two child-pictures, and a 
lady’s fancy portrait; but they will not all be seen 
at the Academy. The landscapes—which the artist 
enjoys to paint far beyond portraiture—are charac- 
teristic, and display much of that forceful delicacy 
and unerring insight into the poetic facts of nature 
which are distinctive of his work in this direction, 
ever since “Ophelia” and “The Vale of Rest” pro- 
claimed the true nature of his sympathies. The first 
of these, “ Blow, Blow, thou winter Wind,” repre- 
sents a winter scene in Scotland, subtly composed, as 
are all the painter’s landscapes, and finely observed 
in the absolute painting of the wind. To Sir John’s 
further work we shall return in our next number. 








LOOKING TO THE MAINLAND, ARRAN. 


(From the Painting by J. MacWhirter, A.R.A., the property of Messrs, Agnew.) 
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PRESS-DAY AND CRITICS.—II. 


GLIMPSES OF ARTIST-LIFE. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


| bys us watch the constantly increasing body of all likelihood be Oblivion, when the books of our 
writer will be still remembered and quoted, and 


critics and writers, so heterogeneous in the 
individuals that compose it, and look at them as 


they stand critically before the 
pictures, one by one, annotating 
their catalogues in the margin ; 
or else settling down to write at 
once their descriptive articles in 
their note-books. For to-night 
long réports —as distinguished 
from criticisms—will be written 
and flashed across, for the most 
part, to the United States and 
Canada; and more leisurely com- 
posed criticisms will be thought 
out. Here is one, a well-known 
and accomplished writer, a 
scholar, too, of polished taste— 
not a mere Press-man, as he 
would have you know—but one 
of a handful of serious art- 
critics and historians, with definite 





consulted as authorities. 


F. G. STEPHENS, 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


views and definite knowledge, and, moreover, with 
definite literary individuality. For Ruskin, let us 
hope, does not stand alone (though pre-eminent), 
notwithstanding that he is the only one among the 





HUMPHRY WARD. 


(From a Photograph by Bassano.) 


writers the 
public is 
taught to 
know and 
appreciate. 
He believes 
that the 
painter of 
canvases is 
much _ too 
well treated 
by the Press 
—ergo by 
himself— 
and that the 
oft-recurring 
paragraph in 
the papers 
about the 
painter, his 
studio, his 


past, and his present, is far more than he de- 
serves; while, as to his future—well, that will in 


He indignantly, and with 
reason, rejects the idea that the 
best of the writers are but re- 
porters and parasites. As. writers 
they are artists with an art of 
their own, exercised on various 
affairs, regarding our excellent 
painters and sculptors only as 
their occasional subjects—not as 
their raison Wétre. Near him 
are others who have studied art 
and its history from their birth, 
and who as authors, as_ poets, 
and as essayists have secured 
themselves a niche in the temple 
of fame. They walk around, 
picking out the best works by 
a sort of natural process of 
selection, yet not daring to over- 
look even the more mediocre 


works of some of the best-known painters; for does 
not the editor expect—nay, does not the public 
exact—that the works of So-and-so, R.A., shall as a 


matter of course be noticed 2? 


not So-and- 
so—butonly, 
of course, for 
the satisfac- 
tion of his 
admirers, 
not his own 
—expect it 
himself ? 
And now 
the gather- 
ing, sparse 
hitherto, in- 
creases 
amain. The 
reporter, the 
descriptive 
writer, the 
manufac- 
turer of the 
London let- 


And, moreover, does 





FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


(From the Painting by G. P. A. Healy.) 


ter for provincial and foreign consumption, the para- 
graph contributor to the weekly journals, and the 
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spirited editor of some inconsiderable journalistic 
enterprise, rub elbows with the critic, and hurry 
about in busy haste, picking up opinions and im- 
pressions, or, what is worse, recording their own. 
In truth, they 
make little 
pretence to 
esthetic know- 
ledge or artis- 
tic feeling. For 
them the Aca- 
demy does not 
represent an 
exhibition of 
the year’s art- 
harvest; it is 
frankly, and of 
necessity, a 
“copy”-pro- 
ducing ma- 
chine, to which 
so many col- 
umns of to- 
morrow’s pa- 
per have been 
allotted. Mark them, these gentlemen who “criti- 
cise” only what attracts their eye or haply hits their 
taste ; for they “know what they like’—liking more 
often than not that which is unworthy of notice. 
But then, as Lord Beaconsfield said, “it is so much 
easier to be critical 
than to be correct.” 
Among them is that 
clever and popular 
“descriptive” man, 
too old now to see 
well for himself ; 
but he is not to be 
cast down, neither 
is he without re- 
source, for he has 
procured the ser- 
vices of a friend to 
walk round with 
him, to look at and 
describe the pic- 
tures, while he eriti- 
cises them. Close 
following, as if by 
mere chance, are a 
couple or more of young ladies, the representatives, 
“unattached,” of small local sheets, who listen fur- 
tively for any expressions of opinion that may fall 
from the great man’s lips, and incontinently pop 
down the artistic jetsam in their dainty little note- 
books. To them the most important part of a pic- 











PROFESSOR R, A. M. STEVENSON. 


(From a Photograph by Barraud, 
Liverpool.) 





ANDREW LANG. 


(From a Photograph by F. Hollyer.) 
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ture is the artist’s signature, nowadays, as a rule, 
writ so very large, though hardly in the spirit of 
Titian when he met his critics with his defiant 
and over-awing “ Titian fecit—fecit.” Here they are, 
our critics and 
writers, all 
men, women, 
and, I must 
also add, child- 
ren—girls and 
boys of sixteen 
and seventeen 
—“ representa- 
tives,’ or 
friends maybe, 
of the editors 
of obscure 
though hon- 
ourable leaf- 

















lets, almost 
justifying the 
sarcastic Press- 
: EDMUND GOSSE. 
day reflection . miciiiamalinaaad 
fs 2 rom a Photograph by the Stereoscopic 
of Ruskin in ( Company.) 
his Manches- 


ter lecture, “The cats and kittens are at play among 
the pictures.” 

As we walk around to take a cursory glance at 
the walls to see what is there, and—almost as im- 
portant in these ante-press-view days—to see what 
is absent, before 
settling down to our 
work, we exchange 
salutations = with 
those of our many 
friends and ac- 
quaintances who 
are not too busy 
with their eyes and 
pencils, or already 
deeply buried in 
their work.  Eti- 
quette dictates that 
members of the 
Academy shall not 
be present, and, save 
by one or two usual 
exceptions, the un- 
written law is seru- 
pulously followed ; 
but there are familiar faces enough. A nod, a hand- 
shake, and a rapid “What do you think of it?” 
later on develop into snatched conversations, when 
jokes are cracked and criticisms passed which, as 
happily for their authors as for the artists, never 
find their way into print. By eleven o'clock the 
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crowd has grown into something more than an 
average attendance at the “Old Masters” exhibi- 
tion, and is manifestly devoting itself to desper- 
ately serious 
work. 

A few, al- 
ready tired, 
have thrown 
themselves on 
the seats, and, 
pushing back 
their hats, gaze 
at the walls 
with an ex- 
pression very 
like despair. 
Mr. Harry Fur- 
niss flits about, 
sketching in 
merry com- 
pany with 
Mr. Burnand, 
as they deter- 
mine upon the 
skits which 
are to appear in next week’s Punch as “The 
Academy Guy’d;” Mr. Edwin Bale walks round 
with attentive eye in the interest of Royal Aca- 
demy Pictures, to see what pictures are “in,” what 
“thrown,” and 
what import- 
ant works are 
hung of which 








G. A. SALA. 


(From a Photograph by Van der 
Weyde.) 


nothing had 
before been 
heard ; Mr. 


Charles Mor- 
ley performs 
the same ser- 
vice for Pic- 
tures of the 
Year, and Mr. 
Blackburn. for 
Academy 
Notes; while 
Mr. W. L. 
Thomas, for 
the Graphic, 
smiles _ plea- 
santly, as he 
passes, at the Academy representative of Black and 
White. 

In strong contrast with the meteoric movements 
of these busy editors is the sober pace of the critics. 
But even here there are exceptions. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, for example, who to all appearance merely 





COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
(From a Photograph by Kevis, Petworth.) 
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saunters leisurely round the rooms, and then, after 
resting languidly for a few minutes, disappears 
with seemingly but a very incomplete notion of the 
exhibition. But read his brilliant article in the 
next Saturday’s Daily News (for the Press is re- 
quested to publish nothing about the exhibition till 
after the private view), and, after seeing how ac- 
curate and all-embracing a note he has taken of it 
all, you will wonder how it was done. Mr. Hum- 
phry Ward, even though he bears, Atlas-like, upon 
his shoulders the weight of the Times, does not 
grudge himself a few minutes’ relaxation in con- 
versation with his brother and sister critics. Of 
the latter, indeed, as I have already hinted, there 
are legion; but among them are a few who are an 
honour to their craft. Mrs. Beavington Atkinson, 
for many years 
connected, 
with the Port- 
folio; Miss 
Dyer, the reg- 
ular represen- 
tative, except 
at the Aca- 
demy, of the 
Daily News ; 
Miss Rosa Gill, 
of the E£z- 
change and 
Mart, whose 
intelligent 
criticisms and 
unusual know- 
ledge and ap- 
preciation of 
the technical 
qualities of engravings as well as of pictures make 
her, it must in fairness be confessed, notable 
among the critics “of any sex ;” Lady Colin Camp- 
bell, sometime amateur-painter, and now the critic 
for the World; Mrs. Whitley, of the Ladys 
Pictorial ; Mrs. Humphrey, of the Evening News ; 
and, especially, Miss Hepworth Dixon—these are 
of the best and most deservedly known of the lady- 
writers. 
Continuing our walk around the walls, we pass Mr. 
F. G. Stephens, to whose services in the cause I have 
already alluded. Capped in his long-familiar soft 
felt hat, he keeps his eyes severely on the pictures, 
missing nothing, and sparing not a moment to glance 
about; for his Atheneum articles, added to his 
Salon series at this season of the year, keep him to 
it like a galley-slave. Close by Mr. Frederick Wed- 
more is preparing his dainty essays for the Standard, 
and Mr. Phipps Jackson, the unique possessor of 
toyal Academicians for immediate ancestry on both 
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his father’s and his mother’s sides, is similarly engaged 
for the Daily Chronicle. Mr. George Augustus Sala, 
the doyen, if Iam not mistaken, of the art-critical 


body, is here, as usual, for the 
Daily Telegraph, sometimes ac- 
companied by Mr. Le Sage, the 
managing editor; maybe, also, 
Mr. H. P. Stephens is seen, who 
ere now has acted as Mr. Sala’s 
understudy during his absence 
from town, just as Mr. Wood- 
roffe and Miss Dyer have “backed 
up” Mr. Lang for the Daily News, 
For the Pall Mall Gazette appears 
Mr. George Thomson, and some- 
times its editor, Mr. E. T. Cook, 
the eminent Ruskinite, who, as 
the Sage has himself declared, 
knows the Ruskinian utterances 
and philosophy even better than 
does the author of them. His 
masterly and unconventional 
articles are always one of the 
interesting features of post-Press- 
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(From a Photograph by the London 
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former, too, the writer of the weekly “Art World” 
column in the St. James’s, and his companion simi- 
larly identified with “ Art and Artists” in the Globe. 
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The latter journal is represented 
by Mr. Deane, who also acts for 
the Graphic; and the Morning 
Advertiser by Mr. Callingham. 
The Morning Post sends Mr. 
Dunphie, and the Sunday Times 
Mr. Malcolm Salaman, who, as 
ever, saunters amiably through 
his task, while 7’ruth was repre- 
sented, up to some months ago, 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw—Atheist, 
Socialist, Vegetarian, and much 
else besides, as he has himself 
declared — whose brilliant pen 
has also been at the service of 
the World. Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house, poet and essayist, well- 
known and esteemed by my 
present readers, represents the ‘ 
Academy, Mr. George Moore, 
the Speaker, and Mr. Cornish, 
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day literature; indeed, somewhat contemptuously the Spectator; Mr. Ashby-Sterry is here for the 
opposed to technical criticism, he is always “on the Daily Graphic, and also, maybe, for Punch ; Mr. 
side of the angels.” Here is Mr. Reginald Hughes, Lionel Robinson for the Jilustrated London News ; 
or some other representative of the St. James's Mr. Walter Armstrong, once identified with the Sv. 
Gazette (for the post of art-critic to that paper is James’s and with the Guardian, but now chiefly oc- 
more or less in commission), and there, side by side, cupied on the Manchester Examiner; Mr. Claude 
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stand; Mr. Huish and Mr. Lewis Hind, respectively Phillips, in French eyes perhaps the most capable 
editor and assistant-editor of the Art Jowrnal—the of all our critics, for the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, the 
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Guardian, and other journals; Mr. Henley or Mr. 
Charles Whibley, for the National Observer; Mr. 
Villars, the chief of foreign writers for the Débats ; 
the veteran Mr. Forbes-Robertson, for several papers 
beyond the Tweed; Mr. Kains Jackson, for his paper, 
the Artist, or Mr. Baldry ; Mr. Savile Clark, for the 
Court Journal; Mr. Joseph Pennell for the Star ; 
Mr. Jope-Slade, for the Hecho and Land and Water ; 
and Mr. Ernest Radford, formerly for the Observer, 
are all to be found preparing their own particular 
answer to the public’s feverish question, “What is 
this year’s Academy like?” 

In addition to these we find Mr. Harry Quilter, 
sometime critic of the Spectator, and more lately of 
his own Universal Review ; Mr. Edmund Gosse, for 
some years identified with the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
now on the Saturday Review; Professors R. A. M. 
Stevenson and W. M. Conway, late of the same 
paper. These, with Mr. Booty and many others, 
almost as well-known, representing dailies, provin- 
cial and foreign, London weeklies, and monthly maga- 
zines and reviews, are rarely absent on this occasion. 
Besides these are the specialists: Mr. Edward Ledger 
comes on behalf of his paper, the Lra, to look after 
the theatrical pictures, scenes as well as portraiture ; 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier or Mr. Harrison Weir, for the 
Field and similar journals, to see how badly nature is 
treated by the art of the year; Mr. Stuart Samuel, 
for the Jewish Chronicle, on behalf of the Semitic ele- 
ment ; and Mr. Wilfrid Meynell (“ John Oldcastle ”), 
of Merry England and other Catholic organs ; while 
the papers of fashion and fashions send a solid pha- 
lanx to write only of the smart people and smart 
millinery displayed upon the walls. 

Such are the men—the art-critical Three Hun- 
dred—in whose hands rests the Academy litera- 
ture of the year; men who, in their occupation, 
at least, follow in the footsteps of Dr. Johnson 
and Peter Pindar, of Dr. Richardson (the “Tipsy 
Doctor”), Hazlitt, and Mr. Ruskin, of Tom Taylor, 
Dante Rossetti, and his brother, Mr. William Ros- 
setti, of Mr. Swinburne, Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, and 
Charles Dickens, of Mr. Theodore Watts, William 
Bell Scott, and Mr. William Black—men whose in- 
fluence on public taste is greater far than the public 
knows or the artist will admit, and who carry on 
honestly to the end their thankless task, oftentimes 
amid the flouts of the men they help and the public 
they teach, the victims of the faults of an incom- 
petent minority, and of the very qualities which go 
to form a catholic-minded critic. 

As luncheon-time approaches the fagged-out 
writers straggle out, as often as not in storm or fog, 
singly or in groups, for a hastily-snatched mouthful 
wherewith in some measure to restore their ex- 
hausted vitality. Indeed, the inability to procure 
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any food by purchase within the Academy walls is 
one of the critic’s most serious grievances of the day; 
for he is thus compelled to waste an hour or more 
away from his work—the precious minutes of a day 
all too short for the task, and, as more often happens 
than not, all too dark and foggy for him properly to 
judge, or even to see, all the exhibited works upon 
which he is summoned to write. In other galleries 
refreshment is in most cases hospitably provided, 
and sometimes even pressed upon the writer; but 
this other extreme he not only does not want but 
usually resents. All he asks is facilities for making 
the best use of the short time at his disposal, and 
that at his own expense. 

And thus the day wears on. Men come and go 
as we work our way resolutely on from room to room, 
passing in careful review every picture on the line, 
and at every step looking to see what has been 
“placed up,” or “skied ”—ready and anxious to blame 
the Hanging Committee for the alternative errors of 
injustice to good pictures or over-indulgence to bad. 
As each room is “done ” the sense of weariness grows 
greater and ever greater ; for the interest and pleasure 
in our work are not proof against the dazing effect 
of hours of picture-gazing. To look for hour after 
hour, from one scheme of colour to another, with 
not as much as a minute for each, and—what I 
have always found infinitely more fatiguing and pro- 
ductive of “Academy headache”—as frequently to 
change the eye-focus to meet the varying scale and 
subject-distance, as well as the actual distance, of 
each different picture, is one of the most trying 
physical occupations of the professional writer of to- 
day. And all the time is the wretched uncertainty, 
the threatening horror, of being unable to hurry 
through the pictures by dusk or closing time, even 
though exhausted nature assert itself not too strongly, 
for it only too often happens that a dark and rainy 
day settles down into a foggy and sleety afternoon 
long before man’s or woman’s capacity for work is at 
an end. Even so, when the fates are propitious and 
a clear sky is overhead, is it any wonder that the 
Sculpture Room, the Water Colour, the Black-and- 
White, and, above all, the Architectural Rooms, are 
left over for future and highly problematical consi- 
deration ? Could those who doubt—and doubters are 
not numbered among my brethren of the Pen—but 
see the forms and faces of those who leave the build- 
ing as the shades of night are falling in, and note 
their wearied gait and worn expression as they cross 
the courtyard and emerge into the evening life of 
Piccadilly, they would speedily be convinced by the 
picture. Is it just or right, they would certainly 
ask themselves, that the Academy should practi- 
cally make impossible the proper execution of the 
task they invite—to examine and write calmly and 
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judicially on two thousand works of art in a single 
day—and, moreover, is it just to the public, or even 
politic in the interests of art ? 

The answer and the solution are patent enough. 
If Press-day is 
to be rendered 
efficacious as 
an institution, 
if the public is 
to be properly 
served, and the 
artist and his 
work toreceive 
the respectand 
attention that 
the very esta- 
blishment of 
Press-day im- 
plies, the critic 
must be al- 
lowed the time 
and be pro- 
vided with the 
bare physical 
comfort which 
are essential. “Reform” is a word beyond all others 
hateful to the small but powerful majority of Aca- 
demic ears, so I will submit the following “ modifica- 
tions,” as of burning necessity : 

(1) The Press-day should be increased to at least 
two days. I have myself had the privilege of for- 
warding two letters to the Aca- 
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To mention these desiderata would, one would 
think, be sufficient for the Academy authorities to 
give effect to them, as lovers of justice and men of 
mercy; but the petitions and even covert threats 
which have been forced from our journalistic St. 
Sebastians have as 
yet left untouched 
the stony hearts in 
Burlington House. 
It is devoutly to be 
hoped that matters 
will ere long be 
bettered ; and if the 
critics’ millennium 
isthus really brought 
about, and the Aca- 
demy desires to add 
grace to justice, let 
it follow the lead of 
every other gallery 
in the kingdom, and 
let the Press-view 
ticket convey a sea- 
son’s right of entry. 

One advantage, 
at least, to the critic distinguishes the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy. His editor is requested to re- 
serve his articles for two days, so that the gilt of 
novelty shall not be taken off the Private-view-day. 
The writer is thus permitted to sleep on his work, 
so to say, until he commits his maturer judgment 

to paper on the morrow. But in 
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demy, signed by nearly all the best- 
known London critics, respectfully 
and, as we thought, convincingly 
setting forth the necessity of the 
proposed alteration. These letters 
have been followed by a more 
pressing representation on the part 
of the Institute of Journalists ; but 
all these attempts in the interests 
of justice (not to say humanity) 
have only received a bare, though 
courteous acknowledgment, and re- 
main under the blight and wither- 
ing ban of the Academy’s “careful 
consideration.” (2) Refreshment 
should be purchasable within the 
precincts of the Academy, in order 
that one hour or two, during the 
best light of the day, should not 
be absorbed in a necessary visit to club or restaurant. 
(3) On cold days the building should be heated, so 
that the considerable fatigue of retaining heavy over- 
coats and wraps all through the day should not be 
thrust upon the writers. 
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the case of other shows the articles 
must be written by the critic when, 
hot from the gallery, he reaches 
his home, the club, or the news- 
paper office; and, as a necessary 
consequence, he may perchance set 
down in writing that which he 
sometimes would wish to recall. 
Such is Press-day, with the in- 
cidents and questions which affect 
it. If its establishment has done 
nothing else, it has at least cleansed 
the critic from the mud cast upon 
him in bygone days by the most 
eminent of them all—Mr. Ruskin. 
“He mocks the picture which the 
public pass, and bespatters with 
praise the canvas which a crowd 
concealed from him. His bread de- 
pends upon doing so.” Thus in “Modern Painters ” 
in the year 18435. Since then, Press-day has forced 
the critic, willy-nilly, to lead the public: verdict 
on the subject of a display which as yet it has 
not seen, and therefore upon which it has had no 
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opportunity of pronouncing, or bespattering either 
with praise or abuse. Criticism may or may not, as 
he has asserted, be “returning to archaic simplicity 
—leaving technique to those 
to whom it is addressed— 
painters.” It is certainly com- 
ing more and more into line 
with advanced thought of the 
day and with historical know- 
ledge, even though it set not 
itself to preach to the public 
or to the artists of glazes and 
scumblings, of pigments and 
mediums, of chiaroscuro and 
colour-harmonies. Yet I might 
add that it is distinguished by 
an appreciation of technique 
altogether absent from the 
work of the former school of 
criticism. Critics are unques- 
tionably not all capable; but, 
then, no more are artists. And 
until they are allowed the same 
consideration in their work 
that is accorded to every other 
section of intellectual workers, 
neither public nor artist will obtain from them the 
best or the most valuable work of which they are 
capable, and which for their own reputations’ 
sake they are 
so desirous of 
accomplishing. 





Nore.—Since 
this article was 
in the hands 
of the printers 
and had been 
sent to press, 
the announce- 
ment has been 
made that a 
concession of 
some import- 
ance has been 
granted by the 
Council of the 
Royal Aca- 
demy. The 
two letters of 
the critics, herein referred to as having succeeded 
only in obtaining a polite promise of its considera- 
tion, were followed by one from the Institute of 
Journalists on behalf of the descriptive writers 
and reporters of the English Press. The reply it 
received was a courteous undertaking that the con- 
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sideration should be continued. The Institute there- 
upon pointed out that not “consideration” but an 
additional Press-day was what was sought for—a 
statement of fact that at once 
succeeded in obtaining the 
change for which the critics 
had been asking for five 
years. The following letter 
records the concession, and is 
here set forth for its his- 
torical interest. 


“Royal Academy of Arts, 
“London, W. 
“ March 11th, 1892. 

Srr,—I am desired by the 
President and Council to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter 
on the 15th ult., and in reply to 
inform you that the subject of it 
has been frequently under con- 
sideration, and that they hope to 
make, this year, an arrangement 
by which, in addition to the one 
day, Wednesday, from 9 a.m. to 
7 p.m., four hours on the follow- 
ing day, Thursday, 9 a.m. till 1 
p-m., will be given to the repre- 
sentatives of the Press. They 
trust that this will, at any rate to some extent, meet the 
wishes of the Institute of Journalists.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, “Freep. A. Eaton.” 


The action 
of the Royal 
Academy in so 
far yielding to 
outside appeal 
is notable in 
more ways 
than one. But 
chiefly by con- 
ceding that to 
the Institute 
of Journalists 
which it had 
for years de- 
nied to a hand- 
ful of  indi- 
vidual writers 
—distinguished 
they 
might be in 
their own line 
—the Academy has admitted the force of a just 
demand when brought perseveringly to its notice by 
the Press, represented by its incorporated Institute ; 
it has acknowledged the power of the Fourth Estate, 
and illustrated once more the strength of union and 
the value of combined effort. 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER, ROMANTICIST. 


By W. DELAPLAINE SCULL. 





T may be as well to remind those who read their 

Punch, now that Mr. Du Maurier’s largest lite- 
rary work has been published by Messrs. Osgood, 
Mcllvaine and Co., that it has never been his busi- 
ness to be only amusing; as with Phiz and Leech, his 
tragic vein comes out at times, and leads one to 
speculate what further possibilities there are in the 
humorist whose pathos has been so rare but so telling. 
The curiosity of it is that, whereas in youth it was 
expressed in pictures and not in prose, in these latter 
days it is expressed in his prose only; for 
the romance of “ Peter Ibbetson,” despite 
its one annoying lapse into slang just 
where the language should have been of 
the simplest and tersest, despite, too, a cer- 
tain tendency to wander, is a great work 
—one that seizes the reader firmly and 
touches the best in him. Of such we 
have not too many. Probably, too, his 
name will go down to that generation 
still in long-clothes as those two names 
have come to us, with but a one-sided 
appreciation at best. For though Doyle 
is not an artist of powerful individuality, 
yet his charm lies not less in his sweet- 
ness than in his humour, and with Leech 
a strong sense of pathos underlies the 
English fun and merry-making. Surely 
Leech would not have been so great but 
for this power beneath his jovial trifles ; 
yet who does not remember his sick 


bachelor, ringing a bell which nobody heeds, or 
that desperate and jaded woman trying to be 
always “gay”? 

In the pages of Punch Mr. Du Maurier is the 
worthy successor of John Leech and Richard Doyle. 
As in youth a man has most of his sombre thoughts, 
so one who looks through the pages of Punch will 
find most of Du Maurier’s tragic gallery in the 
period when he might be called a young man, when 
he had hardly settled down into the manner which 
now everyone knows and not everyone cares for, 
when he had a style hardly conscious of its delicacy 
and grace in the obedience it gave to the rush and 
richness of his ideas. It is so with workers who 
have not yet touched the barrier of thirty-five; 
every now and again, each in his degree, the writer 
lights on a phrase, the poet is haunted by a refrain, 
the artist dimly apprehends some cluster of colours 
or some beautiful combination of lines, and then 
is produced the chef-@euvre—then is touched the 
high-water mark. 

During those years before 1870, Du Maurier’s 
pen accomplished the transition from lines, and 
lines only, to a peculiar style of his own, less akin 
to pen-drawing than to painting with a full brush 
—a style having neither the limited character of 
Walker, the hardness of Poynter, nor the “ Vic- 
torianism” of Millais—a style rich, flowing, and, 
at its greatest, sombre and stately; such is the 
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impression made by his graceful groups, statuesque 
in beauty and simplicity, even when apparently full 
of complex drawing, or when reproducing sordid 
types of man and woman. Never is absent the 
sense of a complete picture, in which you get 
the qualities of carefully selected form and such 
a rendering of texture as usually is associated 
with oil-painting. As to the sources of this style 
one can only guess. Probably it sprang from Du 
Maurier’s French origin and sympathies, and from 
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the personalities of Fred Walker, Poynter, and 
Millais; their work was constantly standing side 
by side in magazines of that time, and what more 
potent influence than your neighbour, fellow-stu- 
dent, perhaps rival? Anyhow, one seems to see 
a reflex of these different men in this one man’s 
work. 

The first drawing by Du Maurier in Once a 
Week is in no way remarkable. It might be a 
rather laboured-looking Walker, not a suggestion 
is there of the bold hand that afterwards drew the 
“Sea Pirates.” Poynter’s hard yet flowing lines 
possibly gave a competitive stimulus to elaborate 
texture and quaint composition, and one number 
of Once a Week (October, 1862) contains drawings 
by each which, saving for the distortion of Poynter's 
figures, have a similarity in style. Here, however, 
Du Maurier shows his quality of mind in the fine 
drawing, which, despite its hardness, has an ease 
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not possessed by the other. And in the curious 
vignettes by Millais in the early pages of the same 
magazine one may see the expressive, free handling 
of lines, much as one uses a broad brush, that came 
out in Du Maurier’s later Punch work—all these 
influences probably caught, like other habits, un- 
consciously and at unlikely times. So much for 
the outside of the style. As to the sombre fantasy 
of the thoughts, this was also in the air of the 
studios of Millais and Sandys, and others who 
have or have not car- 
ried out the visions of 
their first manhood. It 
was the way then with 
the Pre-Raphaelites and 
others, and has ceased 
to be the way now. The 
“Sea Pirates” appeared 
in the Cornhill. A 
galley of wild Southern 
rovers is shooting home 
through the dusk, and a 
bold-eyed girl caresses 
the chief as he reclines 
on deck and directs his 
men; the same grim 
pleasure in a riotous 
life of danger as in Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “ Pirate Bal- 
lad.” These epochs come 
and go; everyone is now, 
more or less, impres- 
sionist, and, at that time, 
even prosaic Charles 
Keene had some fine 
tragic passages in his 
work. How quickly it 
all passed away, and we plunged into science and 
the plain appearance of things! How very dead 
Pre-Raphaelitism seems just now! But perhaps the 
pendulum is at the edge of the return-swing. 

In another Once a Week, the same volume con- 
taining that strange impressive drawing by Millais, 
“Death Dealing Arrows,” is Charles Reade’s novel 
“Foul Play,” in one illustration to which Du Mau- 
rier’s tragic power again comes forth to its full. 
Miss Rolleston, Hazel the curate, and the sailor 
Welch, only survivors of a long, starvation voyage 
in an open boat, are setting foot on the shores 
of an island unknown to ships. From out of the 
tropical tangle of trees'and weed many birds come 
fluttering round the three haggard skeletons who 
have just escaped with life from the desgts of 
the sea, and the expression of joy and relief in their 
wasted faces is a triumph of genius. The least 
suspicion of that caricature—which to the comic 
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draughtsman soon becomes an inalienable part of 
every stroke—and the thing would have been a 
screaming, though hideous, burlesque: as it is, it 
crushes laughter as effectually as the sight of a 
young girl’s burial. 

Such work as this is best fitted for serious 
fiction, not for Punch, and in “Esmond,” glancing 
by the fine drawing (what a picture it would have 
made !) of Beatrix standing on the stairs in the first 
bloom of her youth, one arrives at another high- 
water mark, the duel by night in Leicester Field, 
Castlewood dying on the grass, and Mohun, a stal- 
wart, rakish-looking dog, somewhat breathed by the 
contest, looking on with a slight shade of anxiety ; 
the torchlight flickers on the costumes and the tense 
faces, and through a distant gate are coming the 
dusky figures of the watch; so stand the -groups 
—realities of hatred and murder in the artificial 
seventeenth century. At the end of the volume, 
where Esmond and Frank Castlewood frustrate 
Beatrix’s design on the Prince, Du Maurier makes 
another attempt, this time unsuccessful, to depict 
the close of a hard contest. Possibly the engraving 
is faulty; it is the most likely reason, owing to 
the very little that is wanting. Sometimes, how- 
ever, even in the pages of Punch a tragic study finds 
place. In 1868 are two drawings on a subject most 
men find enlivening—Tobacco. The first shows “ Old 
Nickotin Stealing away the Brains of his Devotees,” 
a dusky room, lit by a blazing fire at one end, round 
which sit many strange figures of men; the head of 
each is a pipe-bowl, from which a long, flexible tube, 
marked like a serpent’s body, hangs, and through 
which each haggard being gradually smokes his wits 
away, while the black Master of the Ceremonies 
fiddles to them with a pipe and a bottle; in the 
foreground one victim collapses, and the last smoke- 
spiral floats out of his burnt-out brain. 

A few pages on appears another study of 
“Sancta Nicotina Consolatrix, the Poor Man’s 
Friend,” a distant vision of murky London, a faint 
gleam of river, a vast crowd of wan faces, each with 
a tube in its mouth, all these many tubes uniting 
into one stem, which runs into a bow], where stands, 
as on a pedestal, the divinity, white and beautiful 
against the darkness. All these in that rich style 
which subordinates the thin cross-hatched lines to 
mass of light and shadow, and justifies one in calling 
Du Maurier a painter. 

Many more drawings might be named, in which 
the tragic note appears in a subordinate place—in a 
personality of this satiric kind, something akin to 
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French cynicism, it is natural enough, and gives a 
salt to light fancies. Not often, however, is found 
the union of perfect style with a strange and over- 
ruling idea; for as years pass there comes to most 
artists a manner of execution which suits the general 
public very well, because it saves the trouble of 
thinking, and makes the man’s work easy to iden- 
tify, but which takes off all bloom from the impres- 
siveness and sincerity of the idea, if it does happen 
to have as much of each quality as those burning 
thoughts of young manhood. A curious bit of truth 
this; but not difficult to prove. In an early num- 
ber of the English Illustrated Magazine, Du Maurier 
drew the man dying to the sound of “melody from 
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some sweet player ”—“ Der Tod als Freund,” he calls 
it—and who that sees it can refuse it praise? But 
what if he had drawn it in 1868 ? 

And now he has given us “ Peter Ibbetson,” a 
romance as sweet and sad and haunting as ever was 
penned, a true-ringing piece of genius, despite its 
faults; but the illustrations, are they not, after all, 
in their skilled mannerism, as much less than the 
exquisite written idea as the frame is less than the 
picture? In these two cases, where the pictures are 
really the setting and the words are the true pic- 
tures, take away these frames, and, on the whole, 
we do not miss them; clever though they are, they 
are not the essence of the work. But take away 
the two beautiful ideas of the dying musician and 
of Peter Ibbetson—the young man, lonely, chival- 
rous, and disquieted by a touch of genius—and 
what remains to care for ? 

Something—that little more which is so much— 
has passed away from the serious part of his art, 
the old mysterious charm has gone. The magna 
opera of. this once great line-poet, and still great 
draughtsman and wit, lie in old magazines which, 
in these over-read days, the majority has forgotten. 
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“GAME-BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES.” * 


———_+ 


R. J. G. MILLAIS, who inherits not a little of In his treatment of his subjects—capercaillie, black- 
his distinguished father’s talent in the use of game, grouse, and ptarmigan—Mr. Millais has set 











PALE VARIETY OF CAPERCAILLIE. 
(Drawn by J. G. Millais. Engraved by G. C. Lodge.) 


upon paper, practically for the first 
time, every phase and detail of 
game-bird life, and by the admira- 
ble manner in which he has drawn 
his profusion of illustration, he 
steps at once into the first rank of 
sportsman-naturalists. This hand- 
some folio, indeed, is the fruit of 
several years of close observation, 
and is a revelation even among the 
class to whom the author specially 
appeals. To the readers of this 
Magazine the book is interesting, 
firstly as a typical example of the 
best sort of natural history draughts- 
manship, for it must be remembered 
that where the representation of 
animal life is a matter of the first 
importance the intrusion of “ar- 
tistic merit,” which departs to how- 
ever slight an extent, is scientific 
demerit ; secondly, as showing some 
of the masterpieces of the wood- 
engraving of Mr. Lodge (who car- 
ries on the tradition of Bewick’s 
engraving of the facts of animal 
life, and the work of whose graver 
—unsurpassable in its special line 
—is seen all too seldom nowadays) ; 
and lastly, as containing a drawing 
of singular beauty by Sir John 
Millais. This drawing—a portrait 
of Bewick—appears as the autotype 
frontispiece of the volume; and it is 
here reproduced, engraved on wood, 
from the original drawing. For it 
alone the book will be precious to 
many a possessor; but it would be 
unfair to Mr. Millais to suggest that 
the contribution of the father ab- 
sorbs any of the iriterest properly 
attaching to the work of the son. 
Mr. Millais is becoming by right of 


the pencil—and that in spite of every discouragement merit the Gould or Morris of the field and moor, and 
offered during the period of his boyhood—has de- his future works will be looked for with interest. 


voted his leisure to depicting the habits, modes of 


* “Game-Birds and Shooting Sketches.” By John Guille 


capture, and stages of plumage of game-birds, and Millais, F.Z.S8. With numerous Coloured Plates and Hlustrations. 


the hybrids and varieties which occur among them. (Sotheran and Co. 
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1892.) 



































THOMAS BEWICK. 


(Drawn by Sir John Millais, Bart., R.A. Engraved by R. Taylor.) 
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ARTISTIC HOMES. 
THE DECORATION OF CEILINGS. 
By G. T. ROBINSON, F.S.A. 


HAT shall we do with our ceilings? That, 
indeed, is a serious question: in fact, the 
difficulty of answering it has too frequently crushed 
its consideration, and so nothing is done, and they 


DESIGN FROM BINNS CASTLE, LINLITHGOW. 


are left in gaunt nakedness to dominate over luxu- 
rious walls and gaily clad floors. Yet, when you 
consider that the ceiling of a room is the largest un- 
broken area it possesses, it is evident that its tasteful 
treatment is one which ought to be well considered 
and accomplished. And in periods of good art, by 
which I mean when art was felt to be a necessary 
adjunct to life, this has always been done. Go back 
so far as you will, you will always find that until the 
commencement of the nineteenth century—or rather 
until early in that century’s career, the ceiling se- 
cured at least as much, and frequently more, artistic 
consideration than either the walls or the floor. 
Egyptian, Greek, Persian, Roman, Byzantine, Medi+ 
eval, and all the varied phases of the Renaissance 
styles show us how the artists of those periods re- 
velled in the adornment of their ceilings; nor, until 
the stern severity of the pseudo-Grecian phase, which, 
darkening the early years of the present century, cast 
its gloom over English art, were these ever neglected 
in our own country. From that gloom we have 
emerged. “The Gothic Revival,” albeit some of 
those who have not lived through it now scoff at it, 
did us that good service—it taught us that to have 


our ceilings bald, barren, and naked was not only 
uncharitable neglect but a grievous blunder. The 
first essays in the Anglo-Dutch style—miscalled 
Queen Anne—did not do much to help, but the 
feebleness of that scrap-book eclecticism by which 
this strange hybrid was begotten manifested itself 
in its weak-minded progeny, and the truer insight 
into the need of homogeneity in decoration now 
dawning has more fully taught the lesson that the 
ceiling has a decorative function to perform which 
demands the most careful consideration. 

How careful that consideration should be will be 
apparent when you reflect on the many things it has 
to embrace. The first is the structural condition in 
which you find it, and secondly, its relative pro- 
portion to the walls of the room. Then comes the 
question as to how it receives its light by day, 
whether from the ends or side, or both, and the 
quantity of that light. Thus, for example, a long, 
low room lighted from one end naturally demands 
an entirely different ceiling treatment from a wide, 
high room lighted from the side. Nor should the 
mode of artificial lighting by night be unthought 
of, for the true value of your design depends equally 
on each of these considerations. You have then to 
consider the purport of the room, the style of the 
treatment of the other decoration, and not the least 
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DESIGN FROM KING CHARLES CHAMBER, WINTON. 


important of all, the amount of money you are in- 
tending to expend upon it. Herein we English 
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are sad niggards, and the ceilings of foreign houses 
are much more generously treated than with us. 
Floors and walls we treat lavishly, but the poor 
ceiling is too often left with the scantiest of cover- 
ing. Two causes have no doubt combined to reduce 
our ceilings to this state of destitution: the one 
being an unsettled state of tenancy, and the other 
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It is now—how shall we decorate our ceilings ? 
There are two principal methods of doing so. First, 
the formative ; secondly, the coloured ; and these can 
be combined—indeed are better so. If you are con- 
structing a new ceiling, decidedly the best plan is 
to have it modelled in stucco or gesso im situ, by 
which means it can be suited to the form, height, 


THE STUDY, AUDLEY END. 


(From a Photograph by Bedford, Lemere and Co.) 


the dirt generated by impure gas or ill-trimmed oil 
lamps; but the advent of electric lighting bids fair 
to remove this latter, which has certainly been a 
just reason for not placing our best work there; 
indeed, the dreariest period of ceiling denudation 
dates from the introduction of gas, about 1814, so 
that now that it is about to disappear from the prin- 
cipal apartments of our dwellings, we may reason- 
ably hope for the resuscitation of this important 
branch of decorative art. 

Having thus noted some of the primary con- 
siderations as to any decoration of the ceiling, our 
first question reiterates itself with a slight difference. 


and the quality of light, and be an individual and 
appropriate work of art. 

It was by this means that the best ceilings were 
constructed : both the more elaborate ones of Italy 
and France, and the simpler ones of our own country 
from the time of Henry VIII., when the art was first 
introduced into England, until the middle of the 
eighteenth century. I mention this long career of 
about three hundred years to show how modelled 
stucco work suited itself to every change of fashion 
which occurred during that long and changeful time, 
and to demonstrate how plastic, in both senses of 
the word, it is, so that anything from the richest 
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THE NELSON ROOM, STAR HOTEL, YARMOUTH. 
(From a Photograph by A. Price, Yarmouth.) 
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figure-work to the simplest ornamental detail can 
be done in it. As I am writing for the average 
English home, I shall not now consider the sumptuous 
palaces of Italy or France, but briefly refer to some 
of those examples of the formative ceiling found in 
our own country, which are suitable as suggestive 
exainples; and as an early illustration refer in the 
first instance to the one still remaining in the Star 
Hotel, Yarmouth. (See p. 237.) This is earlier per- 
haps in design than in date, retaining, as it does, a 





DESIGN FROM BURTON KIRK. 


very large amount of that late “Gothic” feeling 
which was gradually being supplanted by the in- 
coming Renaissance brought by those Italian stucco- 
workers, whom Henry VIII. induced to visit this 
country for the decoration of the now vanished 
Palace of Nonesuch. The room shown in the illus- 
tration was the principal apartment in the house of 
an old merchant of the time of Elizabeth, and affords 
good evidence of the wealth and taste of the mer- 
chant adventurers of those days, who, between le- 
gitimate trading and a taste for privateering, laid 
the foundations of the commercial prosperity and 
the naval supremacy of England. The ceiling, it 
will be seen, is divided into square compartments, 
each filled with a slightly concave panel, ornamented 
by flamboyant tracery, from the centre of which 
depends a radial pendentive boss. 

There is a very interesting example of an early 
Elizabethan ceiling in the replica of one recently 
added to that treasure-house, the South Kensington 
Museum. This is taken from a moderate-sized room 


in Sizerigh Hall, in Westmoreland, where with the 
original inlaid wainscot, it presents to us a good ex- 
ample of a parlour or withdrawing-room of the early 
years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is a ceiling 
of pendentive character, a type peculiar to England, 
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and which hardly exists in any other country, and 
seems to be a free translation of the stone fan-groin- 
ing which formed so distinctive a character of the 
late Gothic vaulting in the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. If you have not already seen this, it 
is quite worth your while to do so, as it is a generic 
specimen, and the geometric distribution of the small 
ribs is very suggestive of other arrangements either 
with or without the pendants. As you see it in the 
reproduction it is simply in the white plaster, but 
these English ceilings were resplendent in colour 
and gold, and always excited the admiration of our 
foreign critics. Spenser tells us that 
“ Gold was the parges, and the cieling bright 
Did shine all scaly with great plates of gold.” 

And I have frequently found traces of gorgeous 
colouring and rich gilding beneath the successive 
generations of whitewash which blunt and blur the 
delicate modelling our forefathers bequeathed to us. 
This ribbed division of the ceiling developed itself 
into an infinite variety of geometric combinations 
of squares, octagons, and circles, and you have 
only to turn over the pages of Nash’s “ Mansions,” 
or any work treating of the domestic interiors of 
the times of Elizabeth and James I., to find innu- 
merable suggestions for the recombination of a few 
simple figures arranged in almost infinite variety. 
It would occupy too much space to demonstrate this 
adequately, so I must content myself with a single 
illustration. On page 235 are two examples of the 
use of the “square quatrefoil,” both in Scotland, 
and dating from the time of James I. and VI, in 
whose reign these formative stucco ceilings were 
introduced into that kingdom, and where this par- 
ticular figure of the square quatrefoil became pre- 
eminently popular, though it is by no means rare 
in English work. At first sight it is somewhat 
difficult to recognise that the basis of each of these 
combinations is precisely the same. In the first, 
which is taken from Binns Castle, Linlithgow, the 
quatrefoil is complete, the cusps abutting upon a 
square; in the second, which comes from Winton 
House, the quatrefoil is simply severed at the points 
of the cusps and elongated by the addition of a 
straight bar, which is again connected with the cen- 
tral square by rectangular ribs. There were many 
other combinations of this quatrefoil arrangement, 
a favourite one allowing the square angles of it to 
overlap each other in a greater or a less degree; 
or by simply touching at their angles. The ribs 
which formed these figures were at first simply 
moulded, the modelled ornament being placed on the 
field of the ceiling as shown in the design on this 
page, where the octagon is the principal form, and 
which is taken from a ceiling at Burton Kirk. Here 
the spaces between the reticulation of the ribs are 

















somewhat small, so the ornament with which the 
field of the ceiling is charged is simple, but where 
the canon was larger, important pieces of basso-re- 
lievo were attempted, such as achievements of arms, 
rebuses of quaint allusiveness, scenes from classic or 
Biblical history, the 
initials of the husband 
and wife twined with a 
true lover’s knot and 
many a pretty fancy. 
This surcharging of the 
field caused the merely 
moulded ribs to appear 
too meagre, and this re- 
iteration of the same 
shaped space was then 
found to be too restric- 
tive. Moreover the dis- 
advantage, that the geo- 
metric pattern did not 
work equally to the 
edges of the ceiling 
unless that area could 
be divided into equal 
squares, made itself 
more manifest as the 
size and shape of the 
rooms developed them- 
selves; so the ceiling 
then came to be divided 
into four equal parts, 
each part filled with 
some convoluted figure 
meeting in the common 
centre, which was usu- 
ally emphasised by 
some moulded or flori- ‘ 
ated pendant. Nor did 
‘the large size of some 
of our old stately rooms 
deter the bold attempt, 
for I know rooms in 
which the drawing of 
the pattern for one of 
these quarters is eleven 
yards long and five yards 
wide, filled with admirably drawn curves or mean- 
dering lines, involved and contorted with quaint un- 
expected quips and cranks, a true parallel to the 
quaintly involved literary diction of the time. Of 
such treatment our illustration on p. 236 affords 
an example, taken from Lord Braybrooke’s study 
at Audley End—a room some forty feet long and 
twenty feet wide —so that the drawing of the 
pattern is twenty feet long and ten feet wide, the 
meandering line being admirably distributed, leav- 
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ing no empty spaces, nor undue crowding in any 


part. Nor were these ribs merely moulded as in the 
earlier example of the pendentive ceiling before re- 
ferred to; they were frequently broad and flat, with 
moulded edges, and on this surface was impressed 


BOUDOIR, AUDLEY END. 


(From a Photograph by Bedford, Lemere and Co.) 


a fine and delicate ornamentation, produced from a 
rolling wheel like a bookbinder’s tool, or impressed 
by wooden moulds. Such a treatment is shown in 
the boudoir of that same fine old mansion, Audley 
End—a house abounding in marvellous examples of 
modelled ceiling, all of which were executed about 
1615. 

The severe feeling of the Palladian architecture 
introduced by Inigo Jones, in Charles I[.’s time, 
restrained this somewhat too redundant ornament, 
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and large surfaces were left for painting, severe 
architectural distribution being the formative charac- 
ter of the plaster work. The troubles which during 
the Cromwellian interregnum beset the country, 
however, checked all this; and in the time of 
Charles II. a reversion to a more decorative character 
of ceiling took place, partly because of the enforced 
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troduced so largely during the reigns of William IIL 
and Queen Anne, the prevalence of rectangular forms 
again returned, the ceilings then having generally 
rectangular panels round the outsides, with a circu- 
lar panel in the centre, this being filled with well- 
modelled and often very interesting bassi-relievi, 
whilst the rectangular ones were filled with con- 





CEILING AT ASTLEY HALL. 


(From a Photograph by A. Brothers.) 


baldness and severity of Puritan times, and partly 
because so many of the once more wealthy class had 
been living abroad, where this Spartan discipline had 
not been felt. Wreaths of natural flowers and com- 
binations of circular form now prevailed, and in 
almost all the ceilings of this time you will find 
rectangular distribution absent. The illustration 
given on this page shows to what extravagant excess 
this naturalistic treatment was carried—beauty of 
minute detail being considered quite irrespective of 
general effect—for all the floral work is charmingly 
executed. Of this class of work, more restricted, 
and better composed, you will find good specimens 
in the church of King Charles the Martyr at Tun- 
bridge Wells. With the formal Dutch feeling in- 


ventional ornament. Of this date a very charming 
ceiling, designed by Sir Christopher Wren, in which 
painting and modelling are combined, exists in the 
Board Room of the New River Water Company. (See 
p. 237.) A little later on the influence of the French 
taste became generally manifest and the imitative 
translation of the Louis XV. style popularised in this 
country by the designs of Chippendale, Lock, and 
others. Many of these ceilings yet exist in one or 
two houses in London, though, as fashion has mi- 
grated from its old quarters, they are but seldom 
seen by those who can appreciate them. Of the 
more mechanical means adopted which succeeded 
the truer mode of decoration, and of our modern 
means of decoration, I must treat in another article. 
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CHARLES MERYON. 





(From the Drawing by Flameng.) 


MERYON. 
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) F all the stories of artists’ lives 
—lives spent in devotion to 
art, lives of men seeing no- 
thing but the beauty that 
surrounds them, hearing no- 
thing but the voice within 
them, lives embittered by 
the cold chill of neglect— 
none exceeds in pathos and 
tragic force the romance of the career of Méryon. 
This man, early recognised by the few as the 
greatest etcher of modern France, and so proclaimed 
in this country by Mr. Hamerton four years be- 
fore his pitiful death, was he who struggled not so 
much against the indifference of a public which 
prides itself on its artistic temperament and artistic 
appreciation, but rather against failure and even 
hunger. With misery ever staring him in the face, 
with the spirit of the workhouse shadowing him on 
the one side, and that of the madhouse on the other, 
his life blistered. with the knowledge that of his 
father he could know nothing publicly, and that his 
mother’s name could only be mentioned with shame ; 
galled by the thought that his genius was fettered 
766 








by the so-called connoisseur, and was the hack (too 
little used and spurred) of the ordinary printseller, 
he became finally the victim of his delicate tem- 
perament, and the balance of his mind was de- 
stroyed. But nothing could quench the fire of his 
genius, and even from his retirement in the dreaded 
rooms of Charenton he sent forth plates only less 
interesting than those which were the delight of the 
few who understood his power and befriended him, 
and which to-day are the coveted objects of conten- 
tion of the true amateur. In the world of art, 
which is so rich—so sadly rich—in the record of 
disappointed lives, of crushed hopes, and flouted 
genius, there are few examples indeed of such tragic 
romance as is associated with the name of Charles 
Méryon. 

The story has been told simply and pathetically 
by Mr. Frederick Wedmore in his “ Méryon and 
Méryon’s Paris;” and to his intimate knowledge of 
the details of the artist’s life and work the author 
has brought, in the new and extended edition pub- 
lished by Messrs. Deprez and Gutekunst, and now 
lying before us, all the resources of his literary 
ability, and the polish and daintiness of his style. A 
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sad yet an instructive recital, it shows not only the 
author’s acquaintance with “states” and issues and 
strange facts as to lettering and paper, set forth in 
the spirit of the collector, but the deeper feeling of 
the imaginative critic and the appreciation of the 
true artist. We venture to think that Mr. Wed- 
more has not sufficiently probed the mind of the 
etcher for his readers—not enough dwelt upon his 
characteristics as displayed in the work of his hand 
and in the amazing beauty and strength of his etched 
line. He has not insisted on Méryon’s dual quality 
—what Mr. Hamerton calls, if we remember aright, 
his “ discipline-phantasy ”—which results in unsur- 
passed richness of picturesqueness and suggestion, 
combined with the frankest simplicity. But Mr. 
Wedmore has done perhaps more for Méryon in 
this country than any of the few who out of their 
knowledge have raised him to his proper pinnacle 
in men’s esteem. He has shown us the man better 
than anyone else, and has dwelt with perfect good 
taste on the period of his madness and his residence 
at Charenton. He tells us how, when Méryon was 
tossing restlessly in bed before his removal to the 
asylum, his friend, the distinguished artist Flameng, 
visited him there, and made a drawing of him. Of 
that drawing we have pleasure in laying before the 
reader a reproduction (reduced to about one-third of 
its original area); and we may add at the saine time 
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that two other portraits of the master exist—a 
seated figure and a head, both etched by Bracque- 
mond. 

We have drawn particular attention to Mr. Wed- 
more’s book because the acquaintance with the work 
of Méryon cannot be too much forced upon the 
public; nor is it easy to over-estimate the greatness 
of his art. The revival of pure etching, or rather of 
its acknowledgment, and, we would fain hope, its ap- 
preciation, and its rightful place in the order of the 
arts, encourages us to regard its future with hope. 
It must not be forgotten that quality, and not effect, 
is its real function and its true mission. Nor can it 
be said, when France, England, and America have 
given us such etchers as Méryon, Seymour Haden, 
and Whistler, that the nineteenth century is lower 
in the scale of art-production than its predecessor, 
nor that the art has suffered from want of bril- 
liant expositors. Its bane has been the adoption of 
etching methods, in response to public demand, by 
reproducers of pictures for a purpose for which it is 
primarily unfitted; but with Mr. Whistler and Mr. 
Haden as living examples, and with Mr. Short, Mr. 
Strang, and others to uphold the immaculate purity 
and mission of the etched line, we may hope that 
public education in the matter of etching will at 
least keep pace with the work accomplished by the 
masters of the art. S. 
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“ON THE ROAD—WALLACHIA.” 


PAINTED BY ADOLPHE SCHREYER. Etcuep By F. Krostewirz. 


HERE are few foreign artists of the first rank 
so little known in England as Adolphe Schreyer, 
and few who better deserve recognition. Born in 
Frankfort in 1828 of good family, he has had every 
advantage of education and foreign travel he could 
desire, and this, coming to the help of an intensely 
artistic temperament, impulsive energy, and a touch 
of true genius, has combined to accord him a place, 
by the merit of his achievements, in the front rank 
of living painters. To Schreyer’s artistic character 
there are three distinct facets, and of his artistic 
labours three distinct divisions: he is the painter 
of battles, of horses, and of character. 

In the Crimea in 1855 he served his apprentice- 
ship to battle, and in the train of Prince Taxis’ regi- 
ment he obtained the knowledge that he afterwards 
used to such good purpose. Among his best war- 
pictures are his “ Battle of Waghensel,” “A Cavalry 
Attack,” “The Wounding of Prince Taxis,” and 
“Charge of the Imperial Guard in the Crimea,” the 
latter being for the Luxembourg in 1865. 

No less in his battle-pictures than in his pictures 
of national characteristics does Schreyer show him- 


self a man of strong originality, unconventional, and 
unacadeiic ; and broadly on his merits he was placed 
by Théophile Gautier beside Fortuny, Delacroix, and 
Deécamps. The north of Africa and the south-east of 
Europe have been his most fruitful hunting-grounds, 
and no scenes of life have more impressed him and 
engaged his pencil than Wallachia. Into his Walla- 
chian canvases he has delighted to introduce not 
only peasant life, but especially that phase of it 
which deals with posting, riding, and stabling. The 
quaint attelages, comprising rough-haired horses in 
every stage of robustness and decadence—in strange 
contrast to the horses in his military pictures—have 
so long and so successfully occupied the artist’s 
pencil, that it is difficult to say whether Schreyer 
takes his highest stand as a painter of national 
life or as a painter of horses. 

“On the Road” is one of his best-known canvases 
in a class which includes “ Wallachian Posting,” “A 
Stable on Fire,” and many others. To the work of 
the artist, his interesting career, and the position 
which is his among the artists of to-day, we propose 
to return in the near future. 
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THE DIXON BEQUEST AT BETHNAL GREEN. 
II.—THE WATER-COLOURS. 
By R. JOPE-SLADE. 


HE water-colours in the Dixon bequest number 
just over two hundred and fifty, with the ex- 
ception of about a score of drawings the work of 


recently dead ; 
aquarellists. 
The three De Wints are very delightful ex- 


and of the older school of living 

















BEVERLEY. 
(From the Water-colour Painting by Peter de Wint.) 








English artists. They have been selected, on the 
whole, with sound judgment, and are mainly re- 
presentative of what might fitly be called the 
third period of British water-colour art, and there- 
fore possess considerable interest for the historical 
student. Of Paul Sandby, Serres, Cozens, J. A. 
Atkinson, Pars, Hooper, Edridge and such men 
there are no examples, nor even of Tom Girtin, 
Turner’s companion and immediate forerunner; but 
there is a fine drawing by old Varley, while 
Glover, and other original members of the Old 
Water-Colour Society have not been forgotten ; and 
the. greater men, David Cox, De Wint, George 
Cattermole, James Holland, Prout, Copley Fielding, 
Duncan, and William Hunt are very satisfactorily 
represented. Then come the works of the more 


amples of that magnificently strong and manly Eng- 
lish painter, an impressionist in the truest and best 
sense of the word, who realised the rich fulness of 
feeling and colour of our English landscape, who 
knew when he commenced a drawing exactly what 
he wanted to say, and at once dashed in his broad, 
full washes of the intensity desired, and thus pro- 
ceeded by the simplest and most dignified means 
to the accomplishment of his purpose. The first 
of the De Wints is a bold sketch—a barge which 
has just passed through a windmill-guarded lock 
and a slow stream creeping through the level 
plains of Lincolnshire, that county of noble skies 
and broad spaciousness so beloved of the painter. 
“ Beverley,” reproduced on this page, is fuller of in- 
cident, though it conveys a message no less simple, 
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concentrated, and effective. A mill lifts its lazy 
arms in the right foreground, and a waggoner 
drives his team to the left; in the middle distance 
the yellow plain stretches towards a. belt of rest- 
ful trees; and beyond, the towers of church and 
minster rise in the light above an umbrageous 
wood, while distant hills zone the landscape with 
quiet azure. It is particularly noticeable with 
what ease De Wint exercises his knowledge of 
the exact spot in which to drop his figures. Cart, 
cattle, sheep, all “occur,” rather than are placed, 
exactly where the balance of the composition calls 
for them, and exactly where they give to the 
sentiment of the drawing its greatest authenticity. 
In his smaller “Cornfield with Harvesters,” De 
Wint betook himself to a more sequestered and 
sheltered corner of England, where nature is deeper 
in tone and life gentler. 

The “ View of Wyndcliffe, near Kenilworth,” by 
David Cox, has something of the feeling we are 
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timent or poetry of the entire composition per- 
vades every detail. The water-colour landscapists 
of to-day have much to learn from the older men 
as to the value and charm of consistent unity of 
purpose. 

From David Cox to Mr. Birket Foster is a long 
stride. But Mr. Dixon must have been catholic in 
his tastes; as he has brought together one or two 
of the best of the drawings of the artist who uses 
his brush-point almost as though it were a pencil 
sharpened to a very fine point. The Fosters are 
small in size, and whilst a sunset over meadow- 
land is a careful bit of colouring, by far the most 
important and most characteristic drawing is the 
“Gleaners Resting at a Stile,” on this page. A 
little group of rustic children have reached a stile, 
and are resting with their laboriously collected 
sheaf before going farther. The urchins are ruddy 
and healthy, but not quite so ideally neat as Mrs. 
Allingham sees them. The eldest girl has that little- 
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RESTING AT A STILE. 


(From the Water-colour Painting by Birket Foster, R.W.S.) 


accustomed to associate with George Barret. The 
trees are so disposed to the right and left of the 
foreground as to frame in the far-receding plains 
in the distance, which are bathed in golden light. 
The feeling of the drawing is quiet and happy; and 
as is always the case with Cox, the particular sen- 


mother look, so common amongst the children of the 
poor when there are many little ones to be looked 
after. The dog,a sad mongrel but a lively play- 
mate, mischievously sniffs at the straggling straws 
in the apron-bound gleanings. By the side of the 
stile stands a pollarded oak with tufts of late-donned 
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summer leaves. In the distance gather the purpling 
or mauve-grey thunder-clouds Mr. Foster so much 
affects. It is impossible not to feel the artist’s 
tender sympathy for the scene he depicts; and 
it is impossible not to wish that he had seen fit 
to express that love in a manner less patiently 
pretty and more spontaneously stirring. 
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Trim, co. Meath, Ireland,” a ruined abbey rising in 
stately grace from the lush meadowland by the side 
of a quiet stream ; the entire composition flooded with 
mellow light, and very tender in feeling. Gastineau, 
like Turner, had to paint many “views” in his day, 
illustrating itineraries through Wales—“Jones’s Views 
of the Seats of Noblemen,” and such work; but he 
lived nearly eighty years, and found 
time to do drawings, which were “works 











of the mind,” or, as we say, works of 
the temperament, and to hold them, 
as David Cox did, “very far before 
pictures of places.” He must have 
been a true master; and his water- 
colours are held in increasing esteem 
by the connoisseurs of to-day. 

The William Hunts are very strong. 
Hunt was born in Long Acre to paint 
rustics with a fidelity to facts never 
before attempted, and flowers and fruit 
for the first time as they grew or fell 
on mossy banks, and not as all previous 
painters had treated them, on plates 
of gold, or in jars of porcelain, ready 
for the service of the rich. His “Hear- 
ing Lessons,” in this collection, gives 
us a luminous cottage interior, full of 
pleasant moving light; and a child, 
wool-gathering and inattentive directly 
she is withdrawn from the open air, 
listlessly standing up to recite some 
task to her mother. . The gawkish atti- 
tude of the girl, the crisp, clear touch 
with which the work is done, and the 
notes of sparkling red so happily in- 
troduced in the little effects on the 
mother’s table, all distinguish this as a 
fine example of the master. James 
Holland is also very notably repre- 








WAITING FOR THE SKIPPER. 


(From the Water-colour Painting by Edwin Bale, R.I.) 


Amongst the largest and most attractive of the 
landscapes is a “ View of Chiavenna, North Italy,” by 
H. Gastineau. It is a marvellous piece of workman- 
ship by a man who was a consummate master of the 
technique of his medium ; but it troubles us with a 
redundance of incident and variety—a river tumbling 
through a fertile, verdant valley which is walled in 
by precipitous rocks, and in the distance the snow- 
crowned mountains wreathed with purple vapours. 
Such scenes are hardly paintable; but the uniform 
quality of the work, and the effect of simultaneous 
accomplishment, are remarkable. A very much more 
pleasing drawing is this artist’s large “ View near 


sented by some of his gem-like bits of 
Venice, with those bright crimsons and 
cool, deep greens in the water which 
modern men do not see when they 
visit the Queen of the Adriatic. 

George Cattermole was before all things an 
arranger of groups. He would have made an ideal 
stage-manager. Every figure in his composition is 
just where it should be; every attitude expresses the 
meaning of the drawing. His faces are sadly uni- 
form in expression; and seeing that they are all 
painted with pinkish body colour with black lines 
for features, there is little cause to wonder at this. 
His costumes are of no particular date, but belong to 
what has been satirically called the “ historic ” period. 
George Cattermole just lived to see the days of strict 
archeological research set in. His training as an 
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architect gave strength and reality to his mise-en- 
scene. There are few English artists living who 
could tell a story so dramatically as that narrated in 
Cattermole’s “ The Rival’s Departure.” Charles Cat- 
termole, several of whose drawings are amongst the 
collection, has caught his uncle’s uncouth method, 
but he does not in an equal degree display his spirit. 

With the Cattermoles it is exceed- 
ingly interesting to compare the work 
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oils. Some of the flesh tones and reflections in 
the rather massive neck and shoulder are very 
clever. Mr. Dobson tells me that the year after 
the exhibition of his first water-colour at the 
Academy he was made an Associate of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society, and was, under the then 
just-amended regulations, the first Academician who 





of the veteran President of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society, the “Scene from 
Don Quixote,” painted when Sir John 
Gilbert’s powers were at their fullest. 
Here each face is of a different signifi- 
cance. The Don sits at the head of 
the table, a high-born, long, lean-faced 
enthusiast, declaiming in his wrapt 
ecstatic way on chivalry. Sancho 
Panza, with an expression of stupid, 
good-natured incredulity, sits on a 
tub by his side. The coarse serving- 
woman behind the knight’s back grins 
at his hallucinations, which to her 
appear merely vulgarly comic. But 
very different expressions sit on the 
faces of the ladies and the knight at 
the table. The feast is set out of 
doors ; and a waiting-maid comes loi- 
teringly listening down the verandah 
steps. The composition is distinguished 
by dainty balance and symmetry; the 
drawing of the figures is free, bold, 
and graceful ; the costumes are correct 
as to period, charming alike in design 
and colour; and the technique is bright 
and transparent—it was done before 
the day when Sir John’s eyes began 
to see so much black in the shadows. 
As a tableau this work is as eloquent 














as any of Cattermole’s; but it is full 
of fine quality and varied subtlety of 
detail. Very different in treatment is 
“A Moorish Café at Blida,” by Mr. 
Arthur Croft, a large and very clever drawing of a 
group of white-clad Arabs crowded together over 
the glowing coffee apparatus, in a square, white- 
walled building, with the deep blue sky for roof. It 
is possessed of great charm and distinction, and is 
vaguely suggestive of Miiller. 

Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., is a veteran like Sir 
John Gilbert. He began to paint in water-colours 
late in life—somewhere about 1870, and soon 
abandoned it as a constant practice, though his 
nearly life-sized “ Head of a Girl,” here reproduced, 
was executed in 1880. It is solidly painted after 
the manner of an artist accustomed to work in 


GIRL’S HEAD. 
(From the Water-colour Painting by W. C. T. Dobson, R.A.) 


was allowed to accept membership of an “ outside ” 
society. 

Mr. Edwin Bale’s “ Left in Charge,” a little girl 
keeping watch and ward over a basket of oranges 
whilst her father, a coster, is away slaking his thirst ; 
and “Waiting for the Skipper,” an honest, frank-faced 
sailor-boy, dressed in a bright blue guernsey, waiting 
by some lobster-pots for the “skipper’s” orders to 
go aboard again, are early drawings of the artist 
—carefully drawn and in point of colour entirely 
pleasant transcripts of just such subjects as the 
public love best to purchase for the enlivenment 
of their homes. 
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Like most successful painters of animals, the late 
Frederick Tayler loved to live with and study his 
models. “ Love animals, observe their graceful .move- 
ments, and at every turn they present beauty of form 
and colour to the eye; and every walk which you 
take will be at once a lesson and a pleasure.” Such 
were the general instructions with which this artist, 
whose pride it was to have worked in the company 
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which is reproduced on p. 245. Easy and spontaneous, 
pleasant in tone, charming, if not very accurate in cos- 
tume, Tayler’s hunting and sporting drawings con- 
tinue to delight us even in these days of a more ex- 
acting anatomical knowledge, whilst few men have 
obtained such graceful results with such slight means. 

Amongst the foreign water-colours is a beautiful 
interior of the “Church of St. Gomar, Lierre,” with 
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AN ITALIAN PEASANT, 


(From the Water-colour Painting by Carl Haag, R.W.S.) 


of both Landseer and Mlle. Bonheur, and who had 
attained to the dignity of President of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society, prefaced a delightful little 
volume of studies which he issued a decade or so 
ago, as a guide to painting animals in water-colours ; 
and in all his drawings there is a sunny note of joy- 
ousness, a manifest delight in the subject. In the 
Dixon collection there are two drawings by Tayler, 
both of a “Hawking Party,” the more elaborate of 


the characteristic black and white marbles of the 
Belgian churches, skilfully handled by Louis Haghe. 
Born in Belgium, Haghe was intimately connected 
with England all his lifetime, and his fine pictures 
of the interior of St. Peter’s, Rome, constitute an 
important part of the Seeley bequest'at this museum. 
Hardly less English by association is Mr. Carl Haag, 
whose vigorous “ Italian Peasant,” striding along over 
the sunny campagna, is reproduced on this page. 

















EVEN of the most recent acquisitions of the 
National Gallery are here reproduced. 


these no fewer than four 
import fresh names into 
the National Gallery 
catalogue. The “ Virgin 
and Child,” by Bernar- 
dino Fungai, of the Si- 
enese school, was pre- 
sented by Mr. William 
Connal, Junr. “The Ad- 
oration of theShepherds,” 
by Bernhard Fabritius, 
introduces one of the 
pupils of Rembrandt. By 
the “ Landscape” of Salo- 
mon van Ruisdael, the 
uncle of the greater 
Jacob Ruisdael is here 
first seen ; as also is Jan 
Wouverman, with ano- 
ther “Landscape.” In 
addition to these, an 
“Ecce Homo” of Gio- 


vannantonio Bazzi—in whom the student will recog- 
nise the master better known as I] Sodoma—will 
reinforce the beautiful “Madonna and Child,” which Dear T. H. H., ever sincerely yours, 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 


— oe 





THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, SURROUNDED BY CHERUBIM. 
(By Bernardino Fungai. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


NOTE-BOOK. 


mirable, rather thinly-painted life-size studies by 
Of Landseer for his Trafalgar Square lions, which were 


recently bequeathed to 
the nation by the late 
Mr. T. H. Hill. To that 
gentleman they were 
presented by the artist, 
with the following let- 
ter :— 


“St. John’s Wood Road, 
“N.W., 
“March 11th, 1869. 


“Dear Hitt,—I know 
you like water better than 
oil. In spite of your love 
of paper-staining, I venture 
to beg your acceptance of 
oil-studies, which you will 
receive as old friends from 
the Zoo! In some respects 
they will recall the interest 


* you took in my labours for 


the Nelson lions, and I hope 
will always remind you of 
my admiration for your 
kindly nature, both to man 


and beast, to say nothing of my endless obligations to your 
unceasing desire to aid a poor old man nearly used up.— 


“FE. LANDSEER.” 





ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS. 
(By Bernhard Fabritius. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


nine years ago was purchased from Mr. Fairfax 
Murray. In the British section are the two ad- 
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ECCE HOMO. 
(Py Giovannantonio Bazzi. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


The penultimate picture for the decoration of the 
Manchester Town Hall, upon the series for which 
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(By Jan Wouverman. 


Mr. Ford Madox Brown has for some years been 


engaged, has re- 
cently been com- 
pleted and _for- 
warded to its 
destination. De- 
signed upon fres- 
co-plan, and so 
treated in hand- 
ling and colour, 
it has, differently 
from the majority 
of the others, been 
executed in oil 
upon canvas, in 


order to save the artist the labour and physical dis- 
comfort which, at his age and in the condition of 


(By Allan Ramsay. 


LANDSCAPE. 
Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


THE OPENING OF THE BRIDGEWATER CANAL. 


(By Ford Madox Brown. 





J. J. ROUSSEAU. 
Recently acquired by the National Gallery of 








(By Sal van Ruisd 








For the Manchester Town Hall.) 














Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


his health, he was indisposed to encounter. The 


event here de- 
picted, with all 
that power of in- 
vention for which 
the artist has 
always been fa- 
mous, represents 
the opening of 
the Bridgewater 
Canal by the en- 
thusiastic Duke 
in 1761, and re- 
cords certain in- 
cidents of the day 


connected with the ceremony and with the eminent 
but wholly illiterate engineer, Brindley. 


DUTCH BOORS DRINKING. 
(By Teniers. Recently acquired by the National Gallery of 
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The reredos designed by Doulton and Co. for St. ornamental portions of the work generally, have been 
Clement’s Church, Salford, is interesting for its novel treated in the manner of cloisonné, the outlines being 
application of ceramic decoration. It is of terra- faised in clay and the colours floated into the spaces. 





STUDY FOR THE TRAFALGAR SQUARE LIONS. 
(By Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Recently bequeathed to the National Gallery.) 


cotta, with a glaze of greyish green. It is,ten feet The work is then fired in kilns, so that the colours 
six inches wide and eighteen feet high, and the are, of course, permanent. 

upper part under an elaborate canopy, a panel, also Of the nine works which during the past year 
in terra-cotta slabs, painted in the impasto process, were added to the National Gallery of Scotland two 








STUDY FOR THE TRAFALGAR SQUARE LIONS. 


(By Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Recently bequeathed to the National Gallery.) 


with a representation of the Crucifixion. On the are here reproduced. The portrait of Jean Jacques 
upper part of the east wall are figures, larger than Rousseau (30 inches by 25), painted by his friend, 
life, of St. Clement and St. John. These, and the Allan Ramsay, has been acquired by purchase. This, 
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doubtless, is the picture sold by the artist to Mr. 
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certainly in the Royal Treasury before the days of 


Richard Davenport on the 8th of July, 1767, as _ the Tudors, and is mentioned in the inventories of 


shown by his letter published 
in the Mirror in 1826; but 
it must also be remembered 
that this famous picture-manu- 
facturer also painted a portrait 
of Rousseau for Hume. “ Dutch 
Boors Drinking” is by the elder 
Teniers, and is painted on panel. 
We are enabled by the cour- 
tesy of Messrs. Wertheimer to 
include a drawing of the great 
gold cup thought to have be- 
longed to Henry VI’s Treasury, 
and which, as a royal relic— 
“a relic of the Sacred Treasure 
of England”—it is sought to 
acquire for the nation for the 
sum of £8,000—the price paid 
by Messrs. Wertheimer. Of this 
sum the Treasury has granted 
£2,000, and only about £2,000 
remains unsubscribed. A few 
years ago a Spaniard in Paris sold 
the cup to Baron Pichon, from 
whom the present owners re- 
cently purchased it. The Baron 














HENRY TATE, ESQ. 


(From a Photograph by Medrington, 
Liverpool.) 


ascertained its identity from 
an inscription on the cup. It 
is believed to have belonged 
to Charles V. of France, and 


through his granddaughter to have come into the 
possession of Henry V. of England. 





HENRY VI.’8 GOLD CUP. 
(Proposed to be purchased for the Nation.) 
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REREDOS AT ST. CLEMENT'S CHURCH, 


SALFORD. 


Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. It 
is thought that James I. gave 
the cup to Velasco, the Spanish 
ambassador, in memory of the 
peace between his country and 
ours after the destruction of the 
Armada. This fine medieval 
specimen of the goldsmith’s art 
is enamelled with numerous 
scenes in the life of St. Agnes, 
and for many reasons it is to 
be hoped that the money will 
be forthcoming to secure it for 
the British Museum. 

To the death of the late 
Mr. C. J. Lewis, R.I., we re- 
ferred last month. 

Mr. Henry Tate—the with- 
drawal of whose generous offer 
to the nation of his pictures 
and £80,000 wherewith to house 
not only them but future con- 
tributions from others has been 

the great event of the art sea- 
son—is a native of Liverpool. 
His efforts in the direction 





THE LATE C. J. LEWIS, 8.1. 


(From a Photograph by Mrs. Varley, 
Chelsea.) 


of public usefulness have by 
no means been confined to the 
encouragement of artists and 
art-knowledge alone ; literary 


and educational movements having found in him a 


The cup was keen and generous supporter. 








\HE work of Mr. Watts never more distinctly 
declared its purpose than his unfinished con- 


tribution this year. 
allurements of tech- 
nique, this canvas ap- 
peals chiefly to the 
imagination of the 
spectator, as much as 
to the eye. Eve, 
rising upright from 
the flowering earth to 
heaven itself, nobly 
erect, proclaiming the 
Godhead from which 
she has sprung, still, as 
one might say, superb- 
ly humble, this Eve 
finely realises the first 
woman, the typical 
mother of mankind. 
And yet, amidst the 
few symbolical acces- 
sories and skilful sug- 
gestion of line, “She 
shall be called Woman” 
is rich in colour, and 
perfectly balanced as a 
composition. Neverthe- 
less, it is not altogether 
in harmony with its 
neighbours on the walls 
of the Academy, nor 
could it be with works 
in which fine painting 
is the only considera- 
tion, an aim which Mr. 
Watts has long since 
rejected in favour of 
one more compatible 
with the painted exposi- 
tion of human thought. 
The artistic creed of 
Mr. Watts is well 


known: he would exalt painting, and sculpture 
too, from a glorified handicraft or art to the most 
elevated medium of intellectual and emotional ex- 
pression, of esthetic and ethical exposition—would 
place it, in fact, on a level between the other 
highest arts, with poetry on this side, and music 
on that. Of the picture itself, which was begun 
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many years ago, Mr. Watts expressed himself to 
the present writer that he would no more expect 


Expressly lacking in the that it could be a popular success than that the 

















HALCYON WEATHER, 


“Expect St. Martin’s summer, halcyon days.” 
Henry VI., pt. 1., act i., se. 2. 


(From the Painting by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A.) 


Book of Job would be 
applauded, or perhaps 
even regarded with re- 
spect had it been pub- 
lished in modern times 
by a modern author. 
Could the artist’s am- 
bitions be realised, he 
would elect, we believe, 
that the great series of 
his symbolical works 
might be judged far 
away from the noisy 
arena of the Royal 
Academy—say, in the 
room of the Elgin 
Marbles in the British 
Museum — with the 
mind attuned by the 
reading of the first two 
books of “Paradise 
Lost,” and by heark- 
ening to Beethoven's 
“Moonlight Sonata.” 
What place has such 
a man in the competi- 
tion for applause by 
choice of subject or 
excellence of  tech- 
nique? He has been 
described as a vision- 
ary; and so in a sense 
he is. His vision is 
the glorification of his 
art’s mission, his prac- 
tice the sounding of 
the human mind and 
heart, and his aim the 
representation to the 
eye of human passion 


and even of metaphysical reflections. 

In curious and pleasing contrast is the work of 
Mr. Alma-Tadema and Mr. Poynter. In “The Kiss” 
of the former, and “When the World was Young” 
of his brother-artist, no story is told but what lies 
upon the surface ; and on the surface of these charming 
canvases is painting so good of its kind that it could 
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hardly be better. The delightful pseudo-classic scene 
of Mr. Tadema’s picture—a mother bending to kiss 
her child, who returns from the morning-bath— 
yields little, if at all, to anything he has ever 
painted, and the success with which he manages 
the false lighting-is beyond praise. Never has Mr. 
Poynter, since he trenched somewhat on the peculiar 
domain of Mr. Tadema, painted so admirably. That 
his still-life is perfectly rendered goes without 
saying; but that the drawing of the figures, and 
particularly of the faces, of these pretty, reposeful 
maidens is equally fine should be recorded. Mr. 
Poynter has never within recent years touched so 
high a flood-mark. Surface qualities, too, seem to 
distinguish Mr. Tadema’s portraiture. He does not 
aim at painting the sitter’s habit of thought upon 
his face, as does Mr. Watts; the form and character 
in strongly accentuated chiaroscuro, as Holl and Pro- 
fessor Herkomer; or the flesh as Sir John Millais 
—(we refer to the minor differentiation of aim or 
principle which seems to us characteristic of each 
painter); but he succeeds, while securing a startling 
resemblance, in painting the skin on to his faces. 
The proof of this fact is afforded by the admirable 
portrait of “Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.,” a work 
which may be considered far superior in its allwre to 
that of “ Archdeacon Watkins.” 

Mr. Waterhouse, the Associate, has painted with 
all the strength of his last year’s palette, though he 
has greatly restricted its range. Blue and green 
afford the dominating scheme of colour in his “ Circe 
Invidiosa;” and the same, with an additional and 
most valuable red note, that of his “Danaé.” The 
mystery of the hateful Circe, as,standing on a dolphin’s 
back in the water, and full of her love for Glaucus, 
she poisons the sea where Scylla, Glaucus-loved, is 
wont to bathe, is altogether finely conceived. The 
figure, as weird ‘as anything Mr. Burne-Jones ever 
painted (and not unsuggestive of him either), is far 
stronger in feeling and colour, and more virile and 
incisive in style, than we have ever had from that 
master. It is not a picture likely to be “popular,” 
for its chief beauties lie not so much in its obvious 
dramatic qualities as in the opulent yet subtle 
strength and delicate gradations of pure colour. More 
interesting from the point of view of subject, though 
not better as a picture, is “ Danaé,” represented at 
the moment when she and her infant daughter are 
rescued from their floating chest on the shore of the 
isle of Seriphus by Dictys. Neither of these works 


is. quite so. important as an exercise in colour and 
composition as last year’s “ Ulysses;” but they are 
achievements of a high order, and mark the steady 
and rapid advance of a powerful painter, and a true 
artist of earnestness and imagination. 

History, finely conceived, soberly realised, and 
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exquisitely yet simply painted, is generally looked 
for from Mr. Orchardson, and rarely in vain. His 
“St. Helena, 1816: Napoleon Dictating to Count 
Las Cases the Account of his Campaigns,” viewed 
from the artistic side, is practically a study in whites. 
The white, bare roém and walls, the maps, the fallen 
Emperor’s breeches and hose, the hangings of the 
camp-bed, and other accessories, is an exercise of 
tones of white, and may profitably be compared with 
M. Emile Wauters’ superb “Grande Mosquée de 
Tangers.” In this fine and subtle work the whites 
run to blue, in Mr. Orchardson’s to yellow. We 
might quarrel with the painter for the comparative 
slimness of Napoleon’s figure ; the contemporary por- 
traits of the petit caporal published in these pages 
from authentic sources sufficiently condemn the 
licence taken by our artist in his “history;” but in 
such a case as this, when the picture is intended as 
a work of art pure and simple, and not as an his- 
torical document, little fault can be found with 
the preference of the ideal to the actual. Its tone 
is unquestionably greatly injured by Mr. Dudley 
Hardy’s extremely clever “The Moors in Spain: 
Spoil,” which, painted with all the opulent mag- 
nificence of Benjamin-Constant’s colour, hangs im- 
mediately above it. 

Mr. Dicksee has made a welcome digression from 
his themes of the past two years, and has thrown 
himself more into colour, and that, too, with a success 
which has greatly justified his audacity. “Leila” is 
apparently an Anglo-Saxon girl reclining in a hareem, 
bedecked with rich stuffs, and glorious in all the 
hues of the rainbow. Drawn, greatly foreshortened, 
with a delicate precision worthy of Sir Frederick 
Leighton or M. Bouguereau, and infused with the 
dainty sweetness of Mr. Perugini, Mr. Leslie, and 
Mr. Millet, it rivals the President’s “ Hesperides ” in 
its strength though not richness of colour, and easily 
achieves what Mr. Val Prinsep has often aimed at 
but never accomplished. It is not an “important ” 
work, but it is notable, and that not so much for itself 
as for the promise it revives in its talented painter. 

Messrs. Herkomer, Fildes, and Ouless have at- 
tempted nothing but portraiture, and all are strangely 
unequal. The latter’s portrait, for example, of Mr. 
Goodman, of the London and Midland Bank, is in 
the manner which carried him into the Academy, 
and is not approached by the Lady and Sir Donald 
Currie in the adjoining room; they are chalky and 
ill-realised by comparison. Although there is rela- 
tively very little difference between the canvases 
of Mr. Luke Fildes, his portrait of Mrs. Her- 
bert Leon stands out by reason not only of the 
lady’s beauty or the excellent colour-scheme of her 
green costume, but of the distinct charm and grace 
added by the artist, and proper to him, apart from 
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“Blow, blow, thou winter wind.” 


As You Like It, act ii., se. 7. 


(From the Painting by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A.) 





those distinctive of the sitter. Pro- 
fessor Herkomer’s contributions in- 
clude more than one success, but his 
great “ Portrait Group: a Board of 
Directors” can hardly be considered 
amongst them. It is not so much 
that this most difficult of problems 
to paint gives the spectator the idea 
of being scattered, but rather that, 
in spite of many fine passages, the 
painter sent it from his studio in 
despair of being able to finish it 
in accordance with his hopes. In 
marked contrast is his “ Alexander 
Fraser, Esq.,” which, in vigorous 
delineation of character and good 
painting, is as good as his portrait 
of Mr. Cuthbert Quilter, M.P., of 
last year, and perhaps better than 
Lord Kelvin (Sir William Thomp- 
son) and the Archbishop of York, 
and one of his greatest successes in 
this line of his several arts. 

Mr. Gow has aimed not only 
at being strictly historical in his 
“Flag Maidens at Taunton: an In- 
cident of the Monmouth Rebel- 
lion;” he is not only dainty in 
his touch, and has pervaded his 
canvas with admirable taste, but 
he has preserved a quality of 
colour distinctly above what he has 
hitherto attained. On the score 
of colour alone has Mr. Gow been 
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(From the Painting by W. C. T. Dobson, R.A.) 
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heretofore remonstrated with by 
those to whom subject, or an his- 
torical picture, was no offence ; 
he has here silenced those of his 
critics, or has at least shown that 
his shortcomings in that direction 
have not been constitutional, but 
were faults which he has frankly 
overcome. Mr. Crofts follows in 
the same walk of art; but, al- 
though his “Charles I. at Edge 
Hill” is notably good, he is mani- 
festly not of the same calibre as 
the “English Meissonier.” 

The new Associate, Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes, makes a distinct ad- 
vance upon “Soldiers and Sailors ” 
of last year, with his remarkable 
picture of “Forging the Anchor.” 
It is far finer in character, it is 
less photographic in suggestion, 
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and the difficulties are overcome without apparent 
labour. That the contending lights of day and 
fire have been painted by him before, and that the 
ruddy glow of red-hot iron upon the anvil have 
recently been painted by a brother-Associate—Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, in “ After Culloden ”—are small 
points to urge in condemnation. The one fault 
appears to us to be that of perspective: that the 
hammerman is too far off the anvil to strike it, 
and is too large in comparison with his “mate.” 
Nevertheless, the picture is one of the few re- 
markable canvases of this year’s Academy, and is 
one of the best examples of the application and 
acclimatisation of French methods to English sub- 
jects and English ideas. 

Mr. Peter Graham and Mr. J. C. Hook both 
paint well as usual. The former gives us Highland 
cattle on a Highland moor, marching towards us 
through a swirling mist, or the green sea whipping 
itself into foam against the cliff-rocks; and Mr. 
Hook, the sea-shore with chubby children—both as 
usual. The excellence of each is maintained with 
a constancy born of long practice and oft-repeated 
success ; but beyond gratitude for yet another repeti- 
tion, and surprise that there is no evidence of stale- 
ness in these charming if familiar compositions, there 
is little fresh to notice. On the other hand, rarely has 
Mr. David Murray given such proofs of the wideness 
of his sympathies or the extent of his versatility. 
His pictures this year are many and various, and in 
one at least—“ The White Heat ”—cattle sweltering 
in a great flat landscape—there is excellence and 
variety alike. Similarly Mr. Davis and Mr. Waterlow 
contribute landscapes of an ever-advancing degree 
of merit, but little has been attempted that is 
original or new in the observation or record of either 
land or sea. Even Mr. Vicat Cole’s “Westminster ” 
presents no striking qualities, as did his “ Pool of 
London,” nor will this view of the Houses of Par- 
liament, as seen from the Thames, add to—nor in 
any way detract from—his reputation. 

Such are some of the principal pictures con- 
tributed by members of the Academy—limitation of 
space preventing here any attempt at completeness 
of enumeration—nor, indeed, can it be ignored that 
a considerable share in the interest of the exhibition 
belongs to outsiders and to artists from abroad. To 
one of these, M. Wauters, allusion has already been 
made. His pastel portrait-head of “Carmen,” too, 


merits and will repay careful study, for it is one of 
the most masterly performances in the whole exhibi- 
tion, and with which few things indeed can compare. 
Another work of singular power, which likewise de- 
serves to be termed masterly, is Mlle. Anna Bilinska’s 
portrait of herself. The strong and intelligent face 
is rendered with a firmness and skill that are at 
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once rare and convincing. The carnations are not 
pleasing, perhaps, but the modelling is fine, and the 
painting a triumph. It would appear from this 
head that the lady had studied in the school of M. 
Wauters. The third foreign master here represented 
is M. William Bouguereau, by the “ Distraction.” The 
place of honour given to this picture is a courtesy 
we are glad to see accorded to its painter in virtue 
of his achievements and his position in the French 
official art-world, but we decline to accept the com- 
pliment as one earned or merited by the work itself. 
This gracefully-posed nymph we know well enough, 
but M. Bouguereau has painted her better many and 
many a time before. She is beautifully drawn with 
a cold, academic pencil, and looks colder still beside 
the works of our President, with whom its painter 
is so often compared; but the truth is that Sir 
Frederick is a far warmer colourist than M. Bou- 
guereau, though not so incisive as a draughtsman. 
The least successful part of this picture is the head, 
which is in no way up to the painter’s level, and 
which makes us regret that he chose this canvas with 
which to make his début before the English public. 
If, as we suspect, this appearance is previous to M. 
Bouguereau being elected an Honorary Foreign Aca- 
demician, it argues a falling-off in the artist’s powers, 
or else a contempt on his part for English taste, or 
indifference to English opinion. 

It is a pleasure to see how many outsiders con- 
tribute to leaven the Academy Exhibition—without 
whom, indeed, the collection would lose half, or more 
than half, its interest. Mr. Arthur Hacker has 
painted an “ Annunciation,” which, while it reminds 
us now of Bastien-Lepage’s “ Jeanne d’Arc” and now 
of Rossetti’s “Annunciation,” is a fine conception, well- 
executed, and on the whole worthy of its purchase 
under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. His 
charming “Syrinx,” the pure, sweet nymph whom 
Mr. Woolner, among later poets, has so sweetly 
sung in his poem of “ Silenus,” is perhaps a better 
picture, and the more noticeable as being one of 
the only good nudes in the Academy, though one 
easier to paint; but both works will greatly 
help Mr. Hacker on in artistic as well as in pub- 
lic opinion. Mr. Solomon’s “Orpheus” aimed at 
being a great work, and, if it is not quite ar- 
rivé, it is finer and more interesting than much 
completer successes have been. The boyish, un- 
decided figure of Orpheus, who stands hesitating 
before making the plunge into Avernus, is painted 
as few in England could do, and the beautifully- 
drawn passage, representing the angelic vision, is as 
fine in colour as the artist has given us. Moreover, 
the men and animals on the rocks help the lines 
of the composition greatly; nay, to a fault, for 
Mr. Solomon’s art here does not conceal his art. 














MASTER WATT. 
(From the Painting by J. Pettie, R.A.) 
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Mr. Swan is, perhaps, a little disappointing, but 
his “Lions Drinking: Sunset ”—a lion, lioness, and 
two crouching cubs in a plain, with a deep blue sky 
—is an exquisite study in blue and orange. Mr. 
Clausen’s “Mowers,” and in a lesser degree “ Brown 
Eyes,” are sustained examples of his earnest culti- 
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his subjects have not greatly altered, his colour-sense 
has grown finer and more subtle. Mr. Jacomb Hood 
is essentially decorative in an admirable “ Summer ”— 
a nymph by the water’s edge in the hazy heat of the 
day. In a year not remarkable for landscape, Mr. 
Alfred East comes prominently forward with two of 





ON THE FARM, AT NOON. 
(From the Painting by T. Sidney Cooper, R.A.) 


vation of the tenets of Bastien-Lepage’s faith, and 
lend a welcome note of sincere and intelligent art 
to the Academy show. 

Far more effective, more startlingly clever, and 
more immediately recognisable, is Mr. Melton 
Fisher's “Summer Night ”—a party supping on a 
Venetian platform overlooking the canal, and lighted 
by the flecking colours of Chinese lanterns. For 
dash and chic, and for qualities of studied light, of 
expression, character, and even for truth of texture, 
this picture yields to no other in the exhibition. A 
new arrival, and one from whom much may be ex- 
pected, is Mr. F. Morley Fletcher, whose “Shadow of 
Death”—a young man and woman stricken with 
bereavement—in colour, no less than in expression 
of emotion, is remarkable, while its originality is 
beyond dispute. Mr. Bramley repeats an old success 
in “Old Memories ;” but if his sympathies as regards 


the very best works in that branch of art—* Hayle,” 
painted up to the very highest pitch, and “ Autumn 
Afternoon,” a brilliant representation of sunshine in 
a beautiful and flat English landscape ; and he is ably 
seconded by Mr. North, Mr. Walton, Mr. Parsons, 
and Mr. Rouse. In portraiture, Mr. Shannon, Mr. 
Cope, Mr. Furse, Miss Wright, and Mr. Gotch again 
contribute excellent work. Subject is not ill-repre- 
sented. In decoration we have in the front rank 
Mr. Albert Moore, with his half-pleasing “ Lightning 
and Light,” painted in soft green and saffron; in 
the dramatic section telling works by Mrs. Alma- 
Tadema, Mr. F. D. Millet, Mr. Warrener, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Forbes, Mr. Brangwyn, and other supporters of 
the Royal Academy. ’ 


[NotTE.—For a complete survey of the Exhibition see “ ROYAL 
ACADEMY PICTURES,” the Supplement of THE MAGAZINE OF 
ART, and published in Four Parts. ] 








SCENIC-ART.*—I. 


By PROFESSOR HERKOMER, B.A. 


WAS glad to accept my 

friend Mr. Henry Arthur 

Jones’ invitation to lec- 

ture on scenic-art (ac- 

cording to my lights), as 

it gave me an oppor- 

tunity of clearing myself 

of the many absurd 

motives imputed to me 

by the over - indulgent 

public who have wit- 

nessed and encouraged 

my efforts in stage work. 

Surely, when an artist who has sternly suppressed 

the craving for stage work during twenty years at 

last gets a theatre of his own in which to make 

experiments, it is hard that he cannot do things his 

own way without at once being made to pose as a 
reformer. 

I will frankly give you my thoughts and reflec- 

tions on scenic-art, but you must clearly understand 


that, although I shall suggest many changes, I am 
but a worker, and not a reformer, in this field of art. 

The dramatic and the pictorial are, to my mind, 
inseparable factors in a stage play ; therefore, I could 


not be happy with Shakespeare in a barn. And 
although a bad play cannot be saved by the mere 
excellence of its scenic mounting, a good play is 
most assuredly enhanced by this (to me) indispensable 
auxiliary. 

Practically, the means at the command of the 
modern scenic artist are unlimited in their range and 
possibilities. But unless some serious changes are 
made in the construction of the auditorium, the 
scenic artist will never have his work properly seen. 

This imperfect view of his work, caused by the 
present distribution of seats, must be our first matter 
for consideration. 

No doubt, for economical reasons the builders 
of theatres have been compelled to adhere to the 
old form of auditorium, which is nothing more or 
less than a great well. I am fully aware that the 
form of auditorium in Wagner’s theatre at Beyreuth 
(which to me is only the correct form) is not easy 
to carry out in a city like London or Paris. Still, I 
believe a modification of this principle 7s possible, 
and that some form of auditorium, with an entirely 
new method of distributing the seats, could be in- 


* A lecture delivered at the Avenue Theatre, London, on 
January 28, 1892. 


vented without encroaching too much upon ground 
space, and at the same time without reducing the 
number of seats required to make the theatre pay. 
In any case, the principle should be ¢o provide seats 
from which the full intention of both actor and scenic 
artist can be perfectly seen by the audience. I take it 
that an actor should study his actions as much as 
his tone of voice, and that in many cases his meaning 
should be made clear to his audience by his move- 
ments alone. But how is it possible to make his 
movements convey, at the same time, the right 
meaning to the person who sits thirty or forty feet 
above him, and the person who sits lower than his 
feet? Now, it will be readily understood that the 
point from which a plastic picture is seen is of even 
greater importance to the scenic artist than it is to 
the actor, yet, under existing circumstances, it is 
impossible for him to make his stage-picture look 
right to every person seated high and low in this 
great well. 

When judging the pictures in the Royal Academy 
for the annual exhibition, we sit in a semicircle, and 
the pictures are held opposite the President, who sits 
in the centre. I have noticed that the Academician 
who sits nearer the centre finds much less fault with 
the drawing in the pictures than the Academician 
who sits at the end of the semicircle; and for 
obvious reasons. In our studio, again, we carefully 
raise our picture on the easel to the proper height 
before showing it, and studiously place the chair in 
front of the picture for the spectator, as we believe 
the entire effect of our picture to be lost if the eye 
cannot rest somewhere near the actual point of sight 
in the composition. 

The reasonable placing of the spectator before a 
plastic stage-picture is of equal importance, and I 
must perforce consider the imperfect seeing of the 
scenic artist’s work as a serious, perplexing, as well 
as an unfair tax upon his art. 

Passing on to the actual scenic work of the stage, 
I wish first to consider that most misconstrued word 
realism. 

Let me at once clear the ground by saying that 
positive realism on the stage is an impossibility. 

Natural phenomena must always be expressed 
through an art, and that art is applied by a human 
being whose idiosyncrasy leaves its mark on every 
effort. Therefore, the aspect of reality is by no 
means always attained by actuality on the stage, be- 
cause the very foundation of scenic-art is artificiality. 
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Further, it is through the management of light 
that we touch the real magic of the art. Hence 
it follows that open-air plays can never be satis- 
factory. The actuality of nature and the artificiality 
of the actor’s situation can never blend; nor is the 
light under control of the magician whose especial 


to a 


ACTOR SEEN FROM THE GALLERY. 


(Drawn by A. M. Goord.) 


privilege is to take you into a world of his making. 
It is through his craft that he makes you realise 
nature, and it is through artificiality that his craft 
becomes expressive. 

Many people who witnessed one of my plays 
took it for granted that I had opened out the back- 
ground so as to bring actual nature into the line 
of sight, for to them the distance looked too real to 
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have been artificially produced. After the perform- 
ance I allowed them to come on to the stage to see 
by what means I had obtained the illusion, and it 
was curious to note the tendency to resent the “trick” 
whereby their eyes were deceived. Some may even 
have doubted my honesty, and may have gone away 
with the idea that I did not show them the real 
method whilst they were on the stage. But 
they hardly realised how, through the man- 
agement of lights, the strangest deception 
can be practised upon our visual organs. 

By means of absolute control of the lights 
we arrive at mystery, and without mystery 
the very backbone of scenic-art would be 
broken. 

It is this want of mystery through the 
presence of daylight that caused the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play to appear so wn- 
natural to me: I use the word “ unnatural” 
advisedly. 

The real secret of perfect scenic-art lies 
in illusion—in deception—in not allowing 
the eye of the spectator to see the means 
whereby the semblance of reality is obtained. 
Mere actuality will not accomplish this any 
more than simply good painting. It is in the 
attempt to get every requisite effect by paint- 
ing that so much mystery is lost on the stage, 
for the scenic artist’s art should be as much 
hidden as that of the actor. We should not 
require to know whether a background is 
painted or modelled, any more than we should 
trouble ourselves to know whether an actor 
is “made-up,” or appears in his natural form. 
We ask that he shall look the character he is 
portraying. Just so ought we to desire that 
his background shall be artistically right. I 
plead that the “make-up” (as it were) of the 
background should be held to be of equal 
importance with the actor’s personal “ make- 
up.” If you dispense with the one, you might 
as well dispense with the other. Indeed, if 
you accept a rose-bush cut out of thin boards, 
the edges of which you can hold between 
your thumb and first finger, or a street scene 
painted on canvas and hung across the stage 
upon which the shadows of the passing actors 
are thrown from the foot-lights—a sheet that 
is moved like a sail by every draught of the stage— 
you ought in all truth to accept an actor whose wig 
has been so badly put on that his own black hair 
shows underneath the artificial bald head. The 
latter would never be accepted by the public, but 
the former are seldom questioned. 

It is amazing to me how an audience, that.is only 
too ready to howl down the slightest inconsistency 
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in the characters acted on the stage will meekly 
accept the grossest inconsistencies in their scenic 
surroundings, The utter absence of mystery, the 
barefaced childish neglect of truth to nature never 
disturbs them, so few people, alas! have looked at 
nature; hence the impunity behind the 
proscenium. But all this is not right. 
I hold the stage to be the medium 
through which the greatest truths in 
nature can be brought home most di- 
rectly to the minds and hearts of the 
people, and all the arts can, to their 
fullest capacity, be united in this most- 
complete form of human _ expression. 
But we should not be satisfied until all 
the arts are placed on an equal footing, 
not necessarily of importance, but perfec- 
tion. 
Let this be clearly understood; in- 
stead of swamping the actor by the 
scenic-art, the perfection hinted at here 
would quite as often mean the entire 
subjection of scenic-aré to the import- 
ance of the actor at certain moments. 
Although the one branch, scenic-art, 
that I am now treating, has improved, 
the improvement has been unsolicited from 
without. But that is naturally a slow 
process. Wait until your audiences howl 
down a ridiculous stage-moon, and you 
will soon mend that luminary. It is 
quite safe at present to let your moon 
rise perpendicularly up the sky, very 
quickly, until your mechanism is ex- 
hausted, and then to let it stop. Fur- 
ther, that the moment this red, rising 
moon appears over the horizon, it shall 
send rays of blue light from the opposite 
direction from which it rose. It is safe 
to let down a “wobbly” sheet of canvas, 
also close to the footlights, with a scene 
painted thereon representing breakers 
dashing over the cliffs, and perhaps a 
sinking ship in the distance, to which 
the actor may have to refer in his speech. 
It is safe to have layers of canvas hang- 
ing from the “sky,” like so much wash- 
ing hung on a line; and certainly nobody has ever 
questioned the prerogative of the “firmament” to 
come together at right angles in the corners. 
Now, I rejoice whenever I see a noble effort to 
bring about an “artistic whole” on the stage, notably 
from the hands of that great artist, Henry Irving, 
who, with a giant’s strength, carries through schemes 
that would crush any other actor or manager. I 
suspect there is but one master-mind behind the 
769 


Lyceum proscenium, and that is the secret of all 
success. If a thousand people are needed to carry 
out an art scheme, it must be planned and directed 
by the one man who stamps it as his work. 

Still, scenic work, as we see it, even at its best, is 


ACTOR SEEN FROM THE STALLS, 


(Drawn by A. M. Goord.) 


still move or less on old lines, and on those old lines the 
greatest capabilities of the art cannot be reached. 

You may ask—if mere good painting on the 
stage will not give you the best result, what will ? 
My answer is: there is no law to guide you; use 
whatever contrivance gives you the best effect. 
Through the witchery of the light do we get at the 
semblance of nature on the stage, and often the 
most trumpery materials, when properly illuminated, 
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will beat the most skilful touch of the painter. 
Therefore, the scenic artist must be a born experi- 
menter, with the faculty for seizing the artistic 
accident. He must be an inventor of ways and 
means ; must be of an imaginative as well as of a 
practical turn of mind; strong in body, and inde- 
fatigable in his energy, and withal a first-rate artist. 
Rather a “large order.” But it is to this scenic 
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to my thinking, reflect that of the actor, or else 
strengthen it by the force of contrast. 

Just as an atmospheric effect, or a scene in 
nature, produces that indefinable condition of the 
mind that we call “a mood,” so ought a scenic 
effect on the stage to impress itself on the mind 
of the spectator by its poetic and picturesque 
Jitness, 





FACE IN DIFFUSED LIGHT. 


(Drawn by Professor Herkomer, R.A.) 


artist that the actor should look for the completion 
of his dramatic situation. Although the interest is 
more centred upon the actor than upon his scenic 
surroundings, I would go so far as to say that many 
a dramatic situation has been weakened on the 
stage (although the spectator could not perhaps 
detine the reason) by the “ mood,” or, as the Germans 
say, “stimmung,” of the scene being out of harmony 
with the sentiment of the actovr’s situation. 

It is this mood or aspect of a scene that should, 


To produce this magical effect the question of 
lighting is perhaps the most momentous, as the best 
design and most artistic work can be utterly ruined 
by the improper application of the light. 

I fancy that there have been but few changes 
made in the system of lighting the stage since the 
introduction of gas. Electric light is only supplant- 
ing gas with little if any departure from the same 
system of applying it. 

It is strange that tradition sticks to the stage 
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more than to any other form of art, resulting as it 
does in habits of thought to which we trace the 
origin of fashion, of manners, of mannerisms, and 
of blindness. But I would not sweep away tradition 
any more than I would allow it to cripple originality, 
if it were sincere, for such originality would ema- 
nate from minds that have not striven for mere 
novelty. But so overwhelming in their magnitude 
are the demands made upon both scenic artist and 


; , 


author to produce original plays if he had to write 
for the same company year after year. 

Now, I cannot but wonder that results on the 
stage are successful at all, considering how divided 
are the elements at work upon scenes that should 
have, as I have said, the stamp of one mind—either 
that of the stage-manager, or that of the author. 
The “limelight artist” is as far removed from the 
contriver of the mechanical devices, as the scene- 
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FACE LIGHTED BY FOOTLIGHTS. 


(Drawn by Professor Herkomer, R.A.) 


stage-manager, to which must be added the mad- 
dening limitation of time for all their efforts, that 
they naturally resort to tradition in order to save 
their very lives. By avoiding all experiments, the 
scenic artist at least retains the serene “mood ” of 
the stage-carpenter, whose habits of thought are 
stereotyped, to put it no more strongly. 

But, without experiment, fresh with every piece 
and every design, there would be no more chance for 
the scenic artist wholly to break loose from the 
bondage of tradition than it would be possible for an 


painter is from the stage- or acting-manager. And 
all the difficulties are as much a sealed book to the 
public as—well, as an orchestral score. Therefore, 
in criticising the present methods of lighting, I wish 
in no way to undervalue the enormous difficulties 
that beset author, manager, and scene-painter, in 
their attempts to please a mysteriously-constituted 
public. But there are so many pieces placed on the 
stage now with every preparation for a long run, 
that I maintain that some radical changes could 
be made, not only with advantage, but with ease, 
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especially in the matter of lighting the stage. In 
view of this, I will first attack the sacred foot- 
lights. 

I take it that footlights are simply the survival 
of a period in which lights had to be given with 
but poor material. And a nice commotion there 
was when the candle period had to give way to the 
lamp system, and again when the latter was swept 
away by gas. Footlights are convenient, but they 
are chiefly to blame for the false and unnatural 
aspect of the stage, to which, I fear, the public have 
become so accustomed that they almost prefer it to 
anything more closely resembling nature. 

But what are we to do without footlights ? 

We all know that the lights from within the 
proscenium alone cause heavy shadows on the faces 
of the actors as they approach the front of the stage, 
and that these shadows must be relieved by some 
lights in front of the proscenium. But where to 
place them? Nobody will be rash enough to say 
that light ever came from the ground in nature. 
Therefore, to place lights on the ground, under the 
noses of the actors, cannot but destroy all chances 
of obtaining truthfully the aspect of nature on the 
stage. If footlights were only becoming to the 
actors, one might put up with the unnatural effect 
they produce. But here again the verdict must be 
against them. 

In my first little experiment at Bushey, I had 
fully intended to introduce footlights, but time was 
getting short, and the effect was so good without 
them that I simply left them out. A great virtue 
was made of this by my kind critics. Now, to be 
credited with a virtue of which one was unconscious 
makes one think very kindly of oneself, and I was 
not long before I worked this accident into a theory. 
The year after, in my pictorial music-play, “An 
Idyl,” I found the shadows on the faces of the actors 
could be perfectly softened by the group of lights I 
had placed on each side of the auditorium, about ten 
feet from the proscenium, and raised to about the 
height of the actor’s face. These lights I afterwards 
“boxed-up,” so that they were perfectly hidden from 
the audience, and only gave their light to the stage. 
I may safely say that the effect I produced with this 
aid was, to the judgment of a painter’s eye, as nearly 
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as possible that of open daylight. I naturally now 
allude to the painter who aims at truth to nature, 
for we have in pictorial art the same incongruities 
that I complain of in modern stage work. We have 
portraits (ay, and by great painters) representing a 
strong studio-light on the face of the sitter, casting 
its heavy shadows under the nose, chin, and eyes, 
with a landscape in the background including a 
setting sun, or even with an additional effect of 
moonlight higher up on the canvas. In speaking of 
daylight, I do not mean necessarily sunlight, for that 
is much easier to represent on the stage than the 
diffused light of day when the sun may be hidden 
by light clouds—an effect that was probably first 
well rendered in our times by Frederick Walker, 
that master to whom we owe a true renaissance in 
English art. 

But if anyone wishes to gauge this effect of 
nature by mechanical means let him look into a 
good camera-obscura, and Walker's art will be im- 
mediately suggested to him. Therefore, I rather aim 
at getting the effect of diffused light of day, and to 
leaving sunlight for special scenes. 

To produce this the lights that I have described 
would be most serviceable, and could be adopted in 
nearly all the larger theatres. Their illuminating 
power and height from the ground would have to be 
adjusted to the requirements of each stage by care- 
ful experiments. As they are electric, they can 
be reduced in strength, or their colour changed, 
with the greatest ease from behind the proscenium. 
Limelight from the dress-circle in no-way takes the 
place of these lights. I saw this method in America, 
and felt it to be a failure. Thus, when the musical 
conductor and orchestra are sunk below the eye-line, 
the spectator should be impressed with a new and 
delightful sensation—that of being able to look right 
into the stage-picture without any object to intervene 
and irritate. Now, the foreground of a stage-picture 
should be treated with the same care and knowledge 
that a painter treats the foreground of his picture. 
But unless the footlights are abolished, the scenic 
artist’s foregrounds can never be the beginnings of 
his stage pictures. The fact is, instead of their 


being a help to him, he has perpetually to work 
against them. 











THE PUPIL OF THE EYE AS A FACTOR IN 


EXPRESSION. 


By SAMUEL WILKS, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


yt \)"j IS remarkable that the 
ZS“ —_various works on phy- 
siognomy, although 

laying so much stress 

on the expression of 

the eyes, take no no- 

tice of the condition of the pupils 
as one of the important elements 
conducive to the effect. Lavater 
makes the expression dependent 
merely on the prominence or re- 
traction of the globe of the eye, 
the drawing together of the eye- 
lids, and other changes in the 
parts surrounding it; and a re- 
cent writer, Mantegazza, in a most 
interesting and excellent work 
lately published, is silent, in like 
manner, on the state of the pupils. Darwin, whose 
wonderful powers of observation prevented him 
from overlooking the possibility of the size of the 
pupil varying in different emotional states, says, 
in his work on the “ Emotions,” that he can throw 
no light on the subject, and doubts the statements 
of Gratiolet that the pupil alters in size during the 
Hogarth, whose great 
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various passions of the mind. 
insight into human character is universally acknow- 
ledged, made some careful observations on the size 
of the pupil, but not with respect to the subject 


under consideration. His remarks, however, on the 
uniform size of the pupils in infants and adults 
are very interesting, and may be found in his 
“Analysis of Beauty.” The first author, as far as 
I know, who has alluded to the variation of the 
size of the pupil as affected by passion is the cele- 
brated Harvey. In one of his essays on the cir- 
culation of the blood, written in 1628, he says that 
in anger the eyes are fiery and the pupils contracted : 
“Tra rubent oculi, constringitur pupilla.” 

It may be as well at the onset of these remarks 
to remind the reader that the pupils are constantly 
varying in size under two conditions—the one 
having reference to the amount of light falling 
on the retina, and the other to the direction which 
the axes of the eyes take as they look upon a near 
or distant object. The pupil or black centre of 
the eye is the space left in the middle of the iris, 
and as the latter contracts or widens so the pupil 
becomes larger or smaller. Everyone knows that 
the iris is affected by the light falling upon the 


retina. If this be strong, the pupil contracts; in 
twilight it dilates. But the pupils also vary in 
size according to the position of the axes of the 
eyes as these regard a near or distant object. In 
the one case they contract, and in the other they 
dilate. This is easily demonstrated by asking any- 
one to look at your finger placed about a foot 
before his face. The pupils will be seen to become 
small. Then remove the finger, and ask him to look 
at a distance, when the pupils immediately enlarge. 
Now let us consider the mental attitudes of the 
person when regarding a near or distant object, and 
we shall see that these have a strict relation to the 
state of the pupils. When regarding a near object, 
the person’s mind is active and attentive, being fixed 
on something on which he is engaged; and if his 
whole muscular system should be involved, as it 
would be were he preparing to inflict a blow in 
anger, then, as Harvey said, his pupils would become 
contracted. When, on the other hand, he is gazing 
out at a distant landscape, and the eye takes in a 
large space, the mind is in a serene and contempla- 
tive mood, no angry passions appear on the face, 
which is calm and placid, and then the pupils are 
dilated. I believe the noble and majestic look of 
the lion is due to his apparent disregard of the near 
objects around him, and his gazing into distant 
space—an expression so well portrayed by Landseer 
in his lions in Trafalgar Square. 

Gratiolet, whose statements Darwin doubts, says 
that in cases of sudden astonishment or fear the 
whole muscular system becomes paralysed, and at 
the same time the pupils become enormously dilated, 
and appear as if looking out into darkness. In 
anger, on the other hand, when the whole body 
is suddenly roused into action, the pupils become 
contracted. According to this, everything which 
paralyses the brain and arrests its activity tends 
to dilatation of the pupils. It is evident, therefore, 
that in gazing out into the distance, when the pupils 
are always large, the cerebral function is less active 
than when the mind is intent upon a near object. 
In trance and sleep-walking the pupil is found to 
be dilated. The retina is still sufficiently active 
to guide the somnambulist over giddy heights and 
along narrow precipices, but not active enough to 
rouse the brain to its normal working. Lady 
Macbeth had her eyes open, though their higher 
sense was shut; and the prophet Balaain fell into 
a trance with his eyes open. 
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The pupils of the eyes are constantly changing 
under various physical states and the passions 
of the mind. This is well seen in the case of a 
highly sensitive child brought into the presence of 
strangers, when the rapid oscillations of the pupils 
indicate the various mental changes which he or she 
is undergoing, such as alarm alternating with con- 
fidence. I have little doubt that the eyes of animals 
in a like manner express their feelings. In my 
parrot this is markedly the case. When the pupils 
are contracted, she is angry, and will snap and bite 
at anyone approaching her cage; but directly an 
amiable mood comes on, the pupils become widely 
dilated, and she allows herself to be scratched or 
otherwise fondled. The size of the pupils is an 
exact gauge of her temper. 

As regards hunan beings, most of the allusions 
to the state of the pupils are to be found in French 
writings, where dilatation of the pupil is spoken 
of as a well-recognised fact in certain pleasurable 
emotions. I know of no English authors who allude 
to it, and yet on interrogating friends on the subject 
I find that there are some persons of keen per- 
ception who know of its existence. For example, 
a lady informs me that she became aware of a 
young girl’s penchant for a certain gentleman by the 
sudden dilatation which her pupils underwent when 
he entered the room. That great observer, Balzac, 
seems to have well recognised this alteration of the 
pupil in states of emotion and profound devotion. 
In “Le Curé du Village” he describes his heroine 
as devoting herself to the Church and works of piety. 
She was always early at her prayers, and when 
she was before the altar her whole visage was 
transformed. “Véronique was for some moments 
changed. The pupil of her eyes, endued with a 
great contractility, appeared then to expand and 
draw back the blue of the iris until it formed no 
more than a narrow circle. Then the metamorphosis 
of the eye, active and lively as that of the eagle, 
completed the strange alteration of her countenance. 
Was it a storm of contained passion? Was it a 
force arising in the depths of the soul which so 
enlarged the pupil in full daylight (as it grows large 
in ordinary life in the shade), and obscured the 
azure of those celestial eyes?” Véronique, it seems, 
was also open to human impressions, so that her 
heart was not proof against the attractions of a 
Government official who came to the village, although 
she refused his offer of marriage. “On leaving her, 
he kissed his hand, with a lively expression of 
regret, and the bishop remarked the strange move- 
ment by which the black of the pupil encroached 
on the blue of Véronique’s eyes, which was reduced 
to only a slender circle. The eye evidently an- 
nounced a violent revolution within.” In the story 
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by Gaboriau, styled “ L’Argent des Autres,” I marked 
the following passage as bearing upon my subject: 
“Maxence had risen to receive him, but when he 
saw him he stepped back and muttered, ‘Oh, my 
God!’ in a stifled voice, his pupil at the same time 
dilating in utter surprise.” In reading lately a 
story in the Figaro, I observed the following sen- 
tence: “‘If you could only understand, my Flori, 
said she, and the pupils of her eyes grew large, ‘1 
would say, Yes.’” 

Balzac, speaking of Véronique at church, says 
she resembled the pictures of the Holy Virgin or 
adoring saints, implying that these have the same 
expression of face which he describes. It would be 
interesting, therefore, to ascertain in what way the 
eyes were delineated to produce the ecstatic ex- 
pression of which he speaks. I have not been able 
to learn what the early Italian painters exactly 
portrayed, but it is very probable that they, as ob- 
servant men, were able to throw into their faces an 
expression whose details or meaning they had never 
analysed. As a rule, the eyes are too obscurely 
painted to allow of a distinction being made between 
iris and pupil; nevertheless, these two parts are 
often combined to form a large black disc, such as 
gives the serene and beautiful expression to Raphael’s 
“ Madonna di San Sisto.” The few artists to whom 
I have spoken have not had any principle to guide 
them in this matter, and yet they have often 
delineated what I conceive to be the correct forin. 
I think this is true of Rossetti, who claimed to have 
made the expression of the various sentiments of 
women his special study, for I think I see in the 
“Roman Widow,” in “A Vision of Fiammetta,” and 
in “The Blessed Damozel,” a large, full eye, distantly 
gazing, and possessing a pupil of good size. 

“The blessed damozel looked out 
From the gold bar of heaven: 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even.” 

I believe, also, in some of the numerous portraits 
of Lady Hamilton, by Romney, under different 
characters, the painter has given the correct draw- 
ing. I have endeavoured to test the truth of the 
principle by looking at prints in the shops. I see, 
for example, the head of a woman, called “ Pensive,” 
by George Hicks, in which this sentiment is truly 
expressed by a widely dilated pupil. Near it is the 
head of the Blessed Virgin by another artist. She 
has a sweet face, but none of the rapturous look 
which some of the old masters gave. She scems 
looking in a commonplace way at someone or at 
some object near her. This is due to the small 
pupils with which the artist has endowed her. 

In poetry, where no clearly descriptive account 
is given of what is meant by expression, it is difficult 
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to ascertain whether the writer had any distinctly- 
' formed ideas on the subject when he speaks of 
various sentiments conveyed by the eyes, and yet 
it cannot but be believed that the various changes 
in the pupil must have been mainly instrumental 
in producing effects of which poets so often speak. 
Shakespeare, in a number of instances, speaks of 
the eye’s expression, and he must have discerned 
the difference in the pupil between “the poet’s eye, 
in fine frenzy rolling,” and “an eye like Mars’, 
to threaten and command.” Byron was always 
eloquent over woman’s eyes. Tennyson speaks of 
good, kind, and pure eyes, and when he says “her 
eyes are homes of silent prayer,’ he must have 
observed the large pupil of Balzac. So, also, Words- 
worth, when he speaks of “the harvest of a quiet 
eye, that broods and sleeps on his own heart.” The 
Bible abounds in passages referring to the various 
expressions of the eye, and I take it that the writer 
of Ecclesiasticus must have seen the pupil contract 
in anger when he said “Remember that a wicked 
eye is an evil thing, and what is created more 
wicked than an eye?” I have often heard it re- 
marked of certain old people that they had a wicked 
look, and, on examining their eyes attentively, I 
have observed that they had a permanently con- 
tracted pupil, arising from various causes. This 
is strikingly in contrast with the beautiful and 
pleasing expression associated with a large pupil, 
and it is generally believed that the term bella- 
donna, given to a well-known plant, was applied 
to it owing to its property of dilating the pupils. 
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The term, “ ox-eyed Juno” of Homer had reference, 
probably, to a prominent eye. 

A very striking example of the different effect 
produced by a large or small pupil may be found 
in THE MAGAZINE OF ArT for December, 1890. 
Therein is contained the drawing of a sphinx, by 
Fernand Khnopff, showing a wonderfully cold and 
cruel face, exemplified by a mouth with straight, 
thin lips, and by a pupil showing nothing more 
than a point. Now if, as I have done, two discs, 
cut out of black paper, be placed over these points 
so as to form large pupils, the whole aspect of the 
face is changed, and if for a moment the mouth 
be disregarded it may be looked upon almost as 
one of benevolence. The experiment is a striking 
one for those who have followed the older writers 
in believing the expression of the eye is due entirely 
to muscular contractions outside of it. 

To sum up: my own belief is that much of the 
expression of the eye, indicative of the passions of 
the mind, referred to by novelists and poets, is 
dependent on the size of the pupil; that in anger 
of various degrees and kinds the pupil is contracted, 
whereas in somnambulism, ecstasy, and their various 
modifications, as well as in such mental moods where 
the senses are hushed, and serenity, benevolence, 
and the pure passion of love prevails, the pupils 
are dilated. If this be so, the eye is not only one 
of the gateways of knowledge, but is a portal 
through which the working of the brain becomes 
manifest, and further proves, in the language of 
Scripture, “ that the lamp of the body is the eye.” 
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By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


PeEHERE is much of 
i} novelty and interest 
in this new, com- 
posite biography of 
the young French 
master,* in which 
the memoir is fur- 
nished by the idyllic 
novelist M. André 
Theuriet, while one 
of the ablest of the 
painter’s followers in art, Mr. George Clausen, dis- 





* “Jules Bastien-Lepage and His Art: a Memoir by André 
Theuriet ; Jules Bastien-Lepage as an Artist, by George Clausen, 
A.R.W.S. ; Modern Realism in Painting, by Walter Sickert, 
N.E.A.C.; and a Study of Marie Bashkirtseff, by Mathilde 
Blind.” (‘T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1892.) 


cusses the aims and the technical qualities of his 
work, and Mr. Walter Sickert (in modern review 
fashion) plays the advocatus diaboli, pelting the de- 
ceased artist with hard, composite names, and en- 
veloping him and all who accept his standpoint in 
one common condemnation. 

In a closing chapter of considerable length Miss 
Mathilde Blind deals in sympathetic if somewhat 
high-flown fashion with the sempiternal Marie 
Bashkirtseff, cataloguing and describing all that she 
produced in her short life with a conscientiousness 
and an enthusiasm which prove that she takes the 
ambitious and painfully self-centred young Russian 
au grand sérieux. 

No one had so good a right to sketch the life and 
unfold the artistic career of Bastien-Lepage as his 
loving friend and—as he tells us—fellow-provincial, 
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M. André Theuriet, a novelist whose fresh, pure, 
prose-poems of country life stand almost alone just 
now in French literature, and only lack more in- 
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Brotherhood some thirty years before he began to 
work ; but he did so quite independently, and fol- 
lowing promptings from within rather than influ- 





THE LITTLE SWEEP. 
Engraved by H. Baude.) 


(From the Painting by Bastien-Lepage. 


cisiveness of accent, more breadth of view, to take a 
still higher position than they now hold. Of the 
friendship of the younger with the elder man who 
has survived him no more fitting monument could be 
desired than the exquisite half-length of the latter 
—one of the best in that series of portraits, simple 
and sober of aspect, which are yet among the master- 
pieces of modern art. 

Where M. Theuriet is of most service is, very 
naturally, not in explaining the technical methods 
or appreciating the technical qualities of his hero’s 
works. He is most interesting when he shows us 
the miliew in which the ardent young apostle of 
plein air was born and grew to manhood, and the 
inevitableness with which his art developed itself 
from his solid, sympathetic, and true peasant nature 
and its surroundings, instead of being, as many have, 
not without some justification, imagined, a conscious 
and defiant revolt against the artistic canons handed 
down by tradition. Bastien-Lepage broke much the 
same ground as did the English Pre-Raphaelite 


ences from without. His art had, allowing for the 
differences of nationality and surroundings, the same 
sincerity and the same inevitable limitations as that 
of the young Millais and the young Holman Hunt, 
while it lacked, save exceptionally, that true im- 
aginative quality which gave so inestimable a 
value to the earlier and more tentative efforts of 
Rossetti. 

M. Theuriet shows with pathetic simplicity the 
strong bonds of love which united the young Bas- 
tien to the family whose homely features he has in 
a succession of memorable portraits immortalised. 
Who, indeed, who has studied the master will fail 
to remember the keen-eyed, humorous, octogenarian 
“Grandpére,” the companion pictures called “ Mes 
Parents ”—a convincing proof that the most relent- 
less realism can be vivified and ennobled by love— 
or the frank, genial“ Emile Bastien-Lepage ” ? 

We see, too, how it came about that Lepage’s 
pictures were—too much, indeed—portraits of the 
land and the homely cultivators who belonged to it as 

















it did to them; how he worshipped it in every phase 
and every detail, in winter as in spring and summer, 
and chiefly in that sober, grey vesture, preferred by 
the votary of plein air because it is the least shifting 
of natural appearances and can most easily and per- 
sistently be studied in situ. It is in his own ploughed 
fields, in his own tangled tickets, in his own homely 
village, that Bastien sought the elements of his most 
pathetic landscapes. It is here that he found the 
framework of those rustic idylls and those rustic 
portraits in which the uncompromising fidelity was 
less remarkable—although more remarked—than 
the rare power which they revealed of penetrating 
to the very core of a human individuality. 

But to what, save to the inborn genius of the 
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subject dealt with, such widely-diverging individuali- 
ties as Theuriet, the retiring and simple prosateur ; 
Sarah Bernhardt, rare, précieuse, and artificial both 
mentally and physically ; Emile Bastien-Lepage, the 
peasant merged in the full-blown bowrgeois ; Albert 
Wolff, an embodiment of razor-keen intelligence 
and wolfish covetousness? Though, as we have 
already pointed out, M. Theuriet has shown from 
the simple facts of his friend’s life and artistic train- 
ing that Bastien-Lepage was not consciously a cru- 
sader, attacking at the point of the brush what he 
deemed outworn prejudices, and battling, like the 
Romanticists of 1830, for principle against principle, 
we do not think that either the French biographer 
or Mr. Clausen have given sufficient prominence to 





PERE JACQUES. 
Engraved by H. Baude.) 
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young Lorraine peasant, can we trace that extra- 
ordinary objective power which enabled him to 
portray with the same simplicity, and at the same 
time with a variousness fitting itself exactly to the 
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a certain note of revolt of not quite the same kind, 
which we imagine is to be discovered in his work. 
In such a page, for instance, as that silvery plein 
air “Les Foins” (now at the Luxembourg), who 
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shall say that the passionate realism of the young 
artist, and his anxiety to vindicate the paintableness 
of humanity and nature in all their aspects, have 
not caused him to over-accentuate the physical un- 
loveliness of the peasant girl and the male labourer 
whom he depicts resting in the half-mown hay ? 
And, again, in the pathetic idyll, “L’Amour au Vil- 
lage,” it is not the undisguised rusticity and awk- 
wardness of the amorous pair that interferes with 
perfect enjoyment of the work—for this is the 
essence of the subject—but the fact that the artist 
has refused to tone down or to relegate to its proper 
place all the unlovely and unessential detail of 
rustic accoutrements and rustic surroundings. 

With characteristic good taste M. Theuriet has 
not insisted, &@ la Goncourt, on the physical horror 
of poor Bastien-Lepage’s last malady, but with the 
reticence of true love lets us imagine, rather than he 
actually unveils, the far more pitiable mental tragedy. 
This lingering death of the body, while the spirit 
remains ardent and aspiring, though common to 
humanity, must ever be infinitely moving. One 
is haunted by the terrible picture of the dying 
painter, lying propped on cushions in his studio as 
he gazes at his half-finished studies, and yearns to 
give forth to the world that better part of himself 
which he yet knows must, like the unborn child, 
perish within him. 

It is difficult for anyone who remembers the 
memorable exhibition of the deceased artist’s pro- 
ductions, brought together at the Hétel de Chimay 
(a succursale of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts) in March, 
1885, not to agree with the biographer that his 
reputation gained much by this grouping within 
a narrow space of his entire life-work (with the one 
exception of the “Jeanne d’Arc”)—an ordeal so 
dangerous even to first-rate talent, if it be narrow 
and limited in groove. His art, though it had mainly 
dealt with his own corner of the world and the 
simple humanity which it so fittingly enshrined, 
showed within those narrow limits a rare freshness 
and variety. Letting each simple subject speak for 
itself, he painted it naturally and from its own normal 
point of view, while vivifying it with a passionate 
sympathy which coloured without in any way twist- 
ing or deforming. 

We have already dwelt on the exquisite artistic 
skill and the instinctive penetration of the most 
complex individualities convincingly shown, to all 
those who are not wilfully blind, in his series of 
portraits, most of them presentments of personages 
with whom it might have been imagined a priori 
that the genial young provincial would have but 
little in common. 

It is curious that neither his concise but careful 
biographer, nor any of those who have on this oc- 
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casion collaborated with him, should have referred 
to the exhibition of a very important group of the 
painter’s works at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1880. 
Here—we are speaking from memory—appeared, 
occupying a large slice of the main gallery to 
themselves, among other things, “Les Foins,” “La 
Communiante,” “Sarah Bernhardt,” “ L’Annoncia- 
tion,” and “Mon Grandpere.” 

Mr. George Clausen’s short essay, “Jules Bastien- 
Lepage as an Artist,” is one of the most admirable 
contributions to modern art-criticism made by a 
practising painter of eminence. He shows himself 
unmistakably one of the few artists of whom it 
may be said, as of Eugéne Fromentin, that their pen 
serves them as well as their brush. There has rarely, 
indeed, within such narrow limits been given so just 
and unexaggerated an exposition of the merits and 
novelties, the aims and achievements, of the higher 
modern art. 

Mr. Clausen, as (with M. Dagnan-Bouveret) the 
most accomplished among the followers of Bastien- 
Lepage, and as one, too, who in his consummate, if 
hardly genuinely national, art has known how to 
avoid some of the pitfalls into which his master fell, 
is peculiarly qualified to speak with authority on his 
subject. He is no out-and-out worshipper, however, 
and has such confidence in the permanent worth of 
Lepage’s life-work that he does not fear to point out 
the evident limitations of his art. His hero’s absolute 
devotion to open-air portraiture of nature—so curi- 
ously similar to that which distinguished our own 
enthusiastic trio of the P.R.B.—narrowed his choice 
of subjects and his mode of treatment. Like most 
plein-airistes of the French school, he preferred—we 
have said so already—the even envelopment of grey 
daylight to the variety and suggestiveness of chiaro- 
scuro; not venturing either to grapple resolutely, as 
do the impressionistes proper, with the difficulties of 
the sun in its naked radiance. 

He had not—probably he never would have had 
—the mighty synthetic power of a Jean-Francois 
Millet, which made him almost an idealist, in the 
true sense that the Greeks were idealists. He had 
not—it was foreign to his nature—the vast brooding 
sadness, the sense of a crushing fate, with which the 
great Normandy master coloured his noble generali- 
sations of rustic life. His art was, as Mr. Clausen 
just points out, even when it approached inanimate 
nature, essentially the art of portraiture, seeking to 
reproduce, whether in the landscape or the human 
being, not the type but the individual. 

But, then, what portraiture it was! how keenly 
and sympathetically penetrating, and how essentially 
non-photographic in its singularly successful en- 
deavour to dive below the surfaces, represented with 
so accurate a mastery, into the very essence ! 
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This remains true whether what Bastien-Lepage 
portrayed was an aged peasant, a pair of rustics 
taking their midday rest, a Parisian celebrity, the 
silvery sheen of a field of hay, or an expanse of 
ripe waving corn ruffled by a gentle wind. Where 
we cannot altogether agree with Mr. Clausen is in 
his definition of Lepage’s art as absolutely and de- 
liberately objective and impersonal. Objective no 
doubt it was as compared with the subjective art of 
a Millet or a Corot, but it was, nevertheless, deeply 
tinged, as all really moving art must be, with the 
personality of the artist, with the ardent love of the 
young peasant for his mother earth, with his ardent 
sympathy for his brothers, its cultivators. And not 
so much for the earth in general, as his own par- 
ticular Lorraine earth; not so much for the peasant 
in general—Millet’s peasant, bowed down in the hard 
grapple with nature—as for his own beloved fellow- 
provincials. 

though we must regard Mr. Clausen’s opinion 
that, “had Bastien-Lepage lived, his work would have 
shown a wider range of nature than that of any 
other artist, except perhaps Rembrandt,” as the one 
piece of exaggerated special pleading in his admir- 
able monograph, there is no doubt that the art of 
the young French master would have still farther 
matured—as we imagine that of our own Frederick 
Walker would have done. His execution would, no 
doubt, while remaining as consummate in its ac- 
curacy, have become broader and more homogene- 
ous; he would have taught himself to sacrifice on 
occasion the profusion of truthful detail which some- 
times detracts from the higher truth of general im- 
pression. But in essence his artistic standpoint could 
not have changed ; in its absolute sincerity, as the 
outcome of himself and of his view of life, lay the 
unique value of what he produced. 

In his paper entitled “ Realism in Art,” Mr. 
Walter Sickert has his say on the other side, and 
does not hesitate to pronounce ex cathedrd, in an 
authoritative tone which is in disagreeable contrast 
with the modest but fearless utterances of the re- 
markable artist who precedes him. Mr. Sickert 
makes some points, and manages to say some smart 
things and to search out some rifts in the armour of 
the genial artist attacked; but he does so with a 
singular lack of good taste, and with so evident a 
parti pris as to defeat his aim. He must find some 
stronger weapon than the vulgar argot of the French 
studio if he would snatch from the brows of the 
gifted young Lorrain his hard-earned and well- 
deserved laurels. It was unfortunate, too, for him 
that Mr. Clausen should already, with a firm but 
sympathetic hand, have pointed out the limitations 
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which Bastien-Lepage by his method deliberately 
set to his art, and the inevitable shortcomings 
which were the result of that method. 

Unquestionably, as a portraitist rather than an 
interpreter, in the higher sense, of natural appear- 
ances, he shut himself out from much that an in- 
genious fancy, a rare intuition of the innermost 
springs of humanity, might have prompted him to 
attempt. He deliberately renounced, too, some of 
the advantages which a loving study of nature, such 
as his, and a memory stored with her successive and 
ever-fleeting aspects might have conferred. 

Curiously enough, the one work of the master 
which is illumined by a ray of real creative genius 
—we refer to the “ Jeanne d’Arc ”—is fastened upon 
by his critic for unqualified condemnation. We give 
up to Mr. Sickert the confused and not very ex- 
pressive landscape and the weakly-imagined saints 
of the vision; but the figure of Joan herself—not 
theatrically groping for her vision, but in the literal 
sense of the word entranced, possessed by it—is 
nothing short of a masterpiece. Did we not remem- 
ber Rude’s pathetic, if a little uncouth, statue of 
the inspired warrior-saint in the Louvre, we should 
be inclined to call it the only adequate realisation of 
its great subject which exists in art. 

What Mr. Sickert fails to see is that there are a 
thousand true ways, and not one only, of pictorially 
stating or pictorially interpreting a natural truth, 
and that these depend entirely on the artistic per- 
sonality, the vision mental and physical, of the 
person who states or interprets. 

Bastien-Lepage did not paint humanity and 
nature like that great master of synthetic present- 
ment, that true painter-poet Jean-Francois Millet, 
because he saw and felt it otherwise, with a vision 
less far-reaching, but more keenly penetrating and 
in its way not less sympathetic. He would have 
been false to himself and false to art had he striven 
to adopt an artificial standpoint and to be other than 
he was. His pictures, instead of bearing the stamp 
of an absolute and most moving sincerity, would 
then, whatever their degree of technical merit, have 
become mere school productions, expressing no per- 
sonal view of nature, opening the eyes of the world 
to no new truth—or new fashion of expressing an 
old truth—and therefore adding nothing permanent 
or valuable to art. The technique which the young 
painter adopted was, in the main, that best suited to 
express his meaning. Although he would, no doubt, 
with increased maturity have broadened and de- 
veloped it, it was already, when he was prematurely 
lost to the world, that of a consummate and in some 
respects a supremely skilful artist. 














“CIRCE.” 


Parntep By J. W. WaterHouse, A.R.A. Etcuep sy J. Dosiz. 


F all the stories of mythology few have been 
more frequently used by poets of old or by 
painters of modern times than that of Circe. The 
fatal beauty of the sorceress and the merciless 
working of her devilish spell—whether regarded as 
a picturesque subject or as a pointed moral—possess 
an attraction irresistible to the imagination. The 
mythical sorceress—whose delight it was. to meta- 
morphose men into swine, and who was visited by 
Ulysses and his companions—has been painted 
many a time, but rarely, indeed, with such happy 
and fresh originality as in this picture, which forms 
the subject of our frontispiece. When the work 
was exhibited last year in the New Gallery, it was 
thus referred to in the pages of THE MAGAZINE OF 
ART :— 

“The consummately-painted ‘Circe’ of Mr. 
Waterhouse shows the beautiful witch seated on an 
archaic throne of wrought gold, backed by a mystic 
mirror, the office of which is to reflect the move- 
ments of her subjugate worshippers; at her feet are 
strewn purple violets, and around her lie snorting 
the metamorphosed swine. This, if not an adequate 
conception of the irresistible sorceress, is, at any rate, 
a picture showing much exquisite workmanship.” 

This “dread lady of Aeaea” is here shown at the 


moment of Ulysses’s arrival. His advent is in- 
geniously reflected in the magic glass, while one of 
the witch’s victims lurks behind her throne. She 
holds aloft her wand and fateful cup, reminding the 
beholder of Milton’s lines in “Comus ” : 
“ Who knows not Circe, 

The daughter of the sun, whose charméd cup 

Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, 

And downward fell into a grovelling swine ?” 
Circe appears to have had as many fathers as there 
were poets to ascribe them. But the story at least 
is clear; how she metamorphosed the traveller’s asso- 
ciates; how she fell in love with him and, detain- 
ing him a twelve-month with her, became the mother 
of Agrius; and how, thanks to Mercury’s gift of a 
subtle herb, Ulysses resisted her enchantment. 

Mr. Waterhouse has very properly not cared to 
see how “classic” he might succeed in making his 
picture. He has sought only to embrace and realise 
the spirit—to render the general feeling of the tale. 
And he has succeeded in closing his eyes to all the 
creations of his predecessors, particularly those of the 
French school. The pictorial ability and the re- 
finement in this canvas are conspicuously displayed, 
and place the picture beside the best achievements 
the painter has yet produced. 





Tintagel. 


— US relic of the hoary Past, 

Stain'’d with strange crimes and bitter blood-shedding, 
Yet rich in memories of the Blameless King 

Who rose, like some bright star athwart the vast, 

And lives in golden song: thy portals cast 
Their shade, as erst, oer slopes of fern and ling, 
Thy walls still tremble to the winnowing wing 

And wrathful talons of the vulture blast. 


Above, a crumbling chapel crowns the steep, 
Its gables rosy with the western glow : 
Beneath, in melancholy antres deep 

The crafty sea’s white searching arms are spread, 
There, miser-like, it laughs and chuckles low, 
Counting the hoarded treasure of its dead. 


H. F. Witson. 
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THE MYSTERY OF HOLBEIN’S 


“ AMBASSADORS.” * 


A SOLUTION RECONSIDERED. 
By W. FRED. DICKES. 


VERYTHING that has vitality grows with 
time. Thus the suggested solution having 
been the subject of many letters and some con- 
troversy, it is now proposed to review the whole 
matter, including this correspondence, so as to bring 
the record up to date. Naturally the letters of friends, 
though more 
flattering, 
have, as a 
general rule, 
contributed 
less than the 
criticisms of 
the advocates 
of rival theo- 
ries. I there- 
fore approach 
the task with 
a feeling of 





thankfulness 

THE MEDAL, THE BADGE OF THE 4.4 onds all. 
FROM “THE ORDER OF 8T. a 

AMBASSADORS.” MICHAEL. When it is 

remembered 


that the article was written before and during the 
long period required for cleaning the picture, it will 
be expected that, with increased light and closer 
study, something additional may have to be stated. 
What is addition and what modification will be 
best seen in the following short summary. 

It is the theory of the solution that our 
painting is a “Memorial of the Nuremberg Treaty 
between the Catholics and Protestants,” which was 
discussed and signed between March and August, 
1532, and that the persons represented are the 
two last members of the ancient Wittelsbach line 
of Churfursts, the brothers Otto Henry and Philipp, 
who took part in that conference. These Palatine 
princes claimed the Treaty of Nuremberg as their 
especial pride. For it was their uncle and guardian, 
the Churfurst Friedrich, who, entering the bedroom 
of the Emperor Charles V. early in the morning, 
propounded the idea of it to him and received 
from him instructions to convoke an assembly.+ 


* Mr. Dickes’s suggested solution of the Mystery of Holbein’s 
“ Ambassadors” in the National Gallery has attracted great at- 
tention, and has called forth the emphatic condemnation of Mr. 
Sidney Colvin and Mr. Lionel Cust. The Editor of THE MAGa- 
ZINE OF ART has here accorded to Mr. Dickes the right of reply, 
in which all the evidence which that writer has hitherto been 
able to collect might be included. 

+ See Hubert Thomas Leodius, “History of the Counts- 
Palatine,” 


When the successful termination of this treaty 
was assured, Otto Henry was féted by the Nurem- 
bergers. His view of its importance is further 
evidenced by the fact that when, in 1534, a civil 
war was imminent in consequence of the armed 
return of the deposed Duke Ulrick of Wiirtemburg 
to his duchy, of which Philipp had been appointed 
Stattholder, our prince and the other Palatine 
princes, instead of assisting Philipp, signed a special 
agreement to maintain the Nuremberg Treaty for 
ten years, “come what might.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in this hour of triumph of the Re- 
formation, while other princes were having medals 
struck to record their parts in the struggle, Otto 
Henry should perpetuate the proud claim of his 
family that it had initiated the “Nuremberg 
Treaty” by making it the motive of his family 
picture. Of course, Nuremberg, though itself an 
independent and free town, was the heart of the 
Palatinate. Hence the double appropriateness of 
making “ Nuremberga” the central town upon the 
terrestrial globe, and of placing against it the lute 
and two books, the symbol for “treaty.” On one 
side of this combination stands Otto Henry, the 
Catholic, a fold in the curtain behind him leading 
the eye to the margin of the picture where the 
crucifix is revealed. On the other side, wearing 
his cap and gown, a 
survival perhaps of 
his recent college 
days when he was 
Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, 
stands his brother 
Philipp, the Protest- 
ant, resting his elbow 
on a clasped Bible. 
The organ pipes near 
him, and Luther’s 
Psalm Book open 
at “Kom Heiliger 
Geist,” tell their own 
tale. Thus we have 
the whole motive of 
the picture declared 
to be the Nuremberg Treaty between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants. It is in harmony with the 
motto adopted by these brothers, and shown upon 
their medal, viz., “Concordia Fratrum Probata est 
Coram Deo,” 











ST. MICHAEL, 
AS A SYMBOL OF THE LAW. 
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Now Otto Henry was born on April 10th, 1502, 
in the middle of the night (mitternachts). | There- 


fore the sundial would be useless, which accounts 
for its being irregularly marked and utilised only 
to record prominently upon. its centre, April the 
birth month of Otto Henry, and perhaps by the 





GOLD ANGELS OF ENGLAND. 
(Un the British Museum.) 


zodiacal signs on its side the months March and 
August, the dates of the beginning and signature 
of the Treaty of Nuremberg. 

This is the right place to insert a letter con- 
taining a suggestion which I admit is an improve- 
ment upon my explanation of the purport of that 
stellar globe in the picture. 


“To W. Fred. Dickes, Esq. 


“Dear Sir,—I should like to call your attention to the 
celestial globe in the Longford Castle Holbein. It appears 
to be set with a right ascension of 12 hours sidereal time on 
the meridian. You state April 10th as the birthday of the 
figure standing by the globe. Now, in consequence of the 
reform of the Calendar in 1752, April 10th in the sixteenth 
century corresponds to April 21st in the nine- 
teenth century. 

“On that date right ascension 12 hours is 
on the meridian between 10 and 11 o'clock at 
night. This would correspond to the expres- 
sion mitternachts which is used about his 
birth. 

“T notice the setting of the globe at about 
49° is correct for the latitude of Nuremberg. 

“Yours truly, 


“ HERBERT Kynaston Hupson, M.A.” 


In respect to the date recorded upon 
the instruments near Philipp, further 
study has revealed a much more cor- 
rect reading than that I gave in the 
first part. 

On the foot of Apian’s Torquetum 
and close against the very elbow of the 
prince is a large clearly marked “Sa- 
gitta” or arrow—the zodiacal sign for 
November. Now the plumb-line upon 
this instrument fell across its scale, un- 
fortunately upon the old join in the boards. Never- 
theless, it drops between the 10 and the 20, and may 
be assumed to have marked 12. Happily this is sup- 
plemented by the Kratzer quadrant near to it, which 
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shows the same “Sagittarius” sign for November 
conspicuously alone at the top of its mobile arm, 
and this hinged arm is made to intersect the 12th 
notch of the top scale on the white quadrant dial. 
To show that this is no accident, a second and even 
a third scale at the bottom of the same white dial, 
divided and marked off with the inverted 
figures 3, 6,9, 12, are cut by the upright 
through the 12th notch. Below these scales ~ 
appear the words “Umbra versa,” inverted 
in their correct place upon the dial em- 
phasising the inversion. There is also a 
decagonal sundial the shadows on which 
mark 9.30. Thus the total reading is, 
November the 12th at half-past nine. Now 
Philipp was born November 12th, 1503, so 
that at the time of the Nuremberg Treaty, 
March to August, 1532, he would be 28 and not 25 
as written on the edge of the book. My reasons for 
declaring that the 5 is an anciently damaged and 
miscorrected figure 8 are stated in the November 
part of THE MaGazIne oF ArT. An ancient written 
5 is not unlike a written 8, and the correcting re- 
touchings upon this figure are very palpable, as also 
that the ground itself has been disturbed. 

In the December part I pointed out that the 
music and words of the Psalm “Kom Heiliger 
Geist” are as written and published by Johann 
Walther in separate parts in 1524 for the use of 
the Lutheran churches. Mr. Barclay Squire has 
shown that the second hymn “ Mensch wil’tu leben 





FROM HOLBEIN’S SKETCH- BOOK. 


(In the Museum at Basle.) 


seliglich” is also in the same volume, but a few 
pages later. This had escaped me. 

My statement that the medal worn by» Otto 
Henry, though probably representing St. Michael, 
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must not on that account be supposed to be the 
badge of the famous French Order of St. Michael, 
which was worn with the collar, has evoked several 
letters to the Times from Mr. Colvin. This gentle- 
man thinks that the chief person in our picture is a 
Frenchman, Jean de Dinteville, a Chevalier of St. 
Michael, who was born September 21st, 1504. It is 
necessary to his theory that this medal be admitted 
to be the badge of the Order of St. Michael. To 
assist to a judgment upon this point the medal from 
our picture is reproduced on p. 275 and compared 
with the badge of the French Order—the latter 
from Favyn, “ Le Théatre d’Honneur et de Cheva- 
lerie,” published in Paris in 1620. That standard 
work reprints the text of the original “Statutes 
et Ordonnances” of Louis XI., who founded the 
Order in 1469, and continues its history, recording 
with careful detail the changes made in the collar 
by Francis I. in 1516, and the gradual supersession 
of the Order by that of “The Holy Ghost” in 1579. 
The discussion has brought out clearly that the 
medal in our picture is in every point different 
from the badge of St. Michael as illustrated by 
Favyn, and as shown in the portraits of the founder, 
Louis XI. It is also in direct violation of the 3rd 
Ordonnance, which is as follows :— 


“Rule 3. For the recognition of the said Order, 
and of the knights who belong to it, we will give, for 
the first time only, to each of the said chevaliers (36) 
a gold collar made of shells strung together with a 
double lace and set on little chains or links of gold, 
in the middle of which collar there will be an image 
of St. Michael standing on a rock, which is to hang 


upon the breast. This collar we and our successors, 
and each of the said chevaliers of the Order, are to 
wear always uncovered on the neck, under the penalty 
of saying a mass and giving a fine to the service of 
God.” (The collar had to be returned on death or 
deprivation.) There was, however, an exemption 
clause under which it was permissible to wear the 
badge without the collar, attached “to a silk lace or 
a light gold chain” when in “the field of battle,” 
when “ travelling,” or when “alone.” 

But this would scarcely apply to the case of “having 
your portrait painted ” in Court costume, which is the 
occasion of occasions, when anyone entitled to display 
it would don the beautiful shell collar. Moreover, 
the chain in our picture is hardly a “light” one. 

The advocate of the French theory observes that 
Francis I. and Henry II. (after the date of our picture) 
are represented wearing various medals, and picks out 
for particular mention one by Agostino Veneziano, 
representing “the saint naked, bearing the scales, 
and the dragon is absent”! It is certain that all 
medals worn by Francis I. and his successors cannot 
be called “badges of the Order of St. Michael,” for 
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among them we find “ portrait heads ” and figures of 
“ Mercy lifting a wounded man.” Yet, side by side 
with these we still meet with the beautiful original 
and true badge. Therefore, seeing that Favyn, who 
lived during this later time of the Order, has not 
noticed these medals as being permitted variations, 
we may fairly assume that they are fancy medals or 
ornaments, and not necessarily badges of the Order. 

In the same way, compared with the true badge 
of the Order of St. Michael (that spiritual Italian 
conception of an angel standing firmly with naked 
feet upon the rock, and in the light that streams 
from the Cross thrusting his spear into the head of 
his arch-enemy), the medal in our picture is, spiritu- 
ally, a poor performance. No doubt, this perforated 
medal is the creation of Holbein’s Gothic brain. In- 
deed, his first sketches for it are probably those fill- 
ing a page in his little sketch-book of this period, 
now one of the treasures of the Museum at Basle. 
By the kindness of the director, Dr. Burckhardt, I 
am enabled to reproduce, for the first time, this page 
of the sketch-book in its exact size (p. 276). It is 
entered in the Amerbach inventory as a “ Sketch- 
book from the English period of Holbein’s life” 
(“Skizzenbuch aus der. Englishen zeit ”). 

Now in Germany St. Michael has always been a 
favourite saint. There was his shrine at Michaels- 
berg, near Otto Henry’s palace of Heidelberg. In 
the chronicles of Nuremberg we read that “in 1535 
the women carpet-makers used to sit with their 
carpet-work the whole day through in the little choir 
of St. Michael, in St. Sebald’s Church, at Nuremberg.” 
There they performed their devotions and partook of 
their mid-day repast. Then, too, the image of St. 
Michael was freely used as a symbol of the majesty 
of the law. An example is given on p. 275. Otto 
Henry had quite a passion for symbolical jewellery. 
Thus, upon his hat in the portrait which is reproduced 
there is a similar perforated medal of St. George fight- 
ing a lion and a long-headed serpent, perhaps meant 
for the Bavarian Lion and the Dragon of Carinthia 
which figure on some of the old Palatinate arms. 
He had been busied in quelling the fanatical out- 
break of the peasants under Munzer, and he would 
naturally think St. Michael slaying the dragon ap- 
propriate. It deserves notice that Bavaria was the 
ancient home of “ Orders.” Thus the Knightly Order 
of St. George was stated to have been brought thither 
in the twelfth century by Wolf I. and Otto IIT. But 
I have not found evidence of the existence there of 
an Order of St. Michael before the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Clement Joseph, the Duke of Bavaria, 
instituted the “Order of St. Michael” exclusively 
for Catholics. May it not be that this use of the 
medal of St. Michael as a Catholic badge in Bavaria 
existed there in the sixteenth century also, and 
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that it is used as a Catholic badge in our picture ? 
When Bavaria became a kingdom, its ancient orders 
were reduced to the rank of military “Orders of 
Merit,” and so continued to this day. In con- 
cluding this branch of the subject one thing is sure— 
viz., that the medal in our picture has more kin- 
ship with the medals, statues, and pictures of St. 
Michael to be found everywhere throughout Ger- 
many than with the French badge of St. Michael, 
or its so-called variations, which are all distinctly 
Italian in conception and execution. 
Nor must its likeness to the gold angel 
of England, which Holbein knew so 
well, be overlooked (p. 276). 

Mr. Eastlake has drawn attention to 
the presence upon the terrestrial globe 
of a long red line, stretching from the 
North Pole to the South, passing west 
of the Azores and Cape Verde Islands 
and southwards into Brazil. Against 
this red line are the words, “Linea 
DivisionisCastellanorum et Portugallen.” 
It is in fact the line of demarcation 
agreed to by Spain and Portugal at 
Tordesillas in 1494, when the treaty 
was concluded dividing the New World 
between themselves. Its presence in 
our picture is one more of the many 
indications of the nationality of the 
persons portrayed ; for while it is na- 
tural that Germans should take pride 
in this division of the world, seeing that 
their own elected Emperor Charles V. 
was the King of Spain, such a recog- 
nition could never come either from 
an Englishman ora Frenchman. This 
globe has much in common with those 
made by Schéner, astronomer of Nur- 
emberg, all of which have the “ Linea 
Divisionis,” but its original, a 103-inch 
globe, is probably preserved to this day 
at Frankfort. 

Just below this terrestrial globe 
there is an arithmetic book kept partly open by a 
mathematician’s set-square. Now in the British Mu- 
seum we have just such a book : it is entitled “ Ein 
Neue und Wolgegriindete underweissunge aller Kauff- 
mans Rechnung durch Petrum Apianum von Leisznick 
der Astronomer zu der Hohenschiile in Ingolstatt. 
Astronom in Ordinarium, 1527.” The page upon 
division in this book is similar in arrangement to 
the open page represented in our picture, and some 
of the lines of figures, eg. 0562 | 5, are identical. 
The exe also is present. In fact, we are forced to 
believe that Holbein had Apian’s arithmetic before 
him. But the lettering upon the painted page has 
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suffered so much that it is well-nigh impossible to 
say more or to judge whether there is any record 
of the most recent of the several rearrangements 
of the income derived from the Palatinate, about 
which we have details. 

Allow me to remark en passant that with all 
these German indications, with Apian’s sum book, 
Apian’s stellar globe set for the latitude of Nurem- 
berg, and Apian’s Torquetum (only just invented in 
1533), with Nuremberga marked as the central town 


ee 


HEAD OF THE SUGGESTED PRINCE OTTO HENRY FROM 


“THE AMBASSADORS.” 


upon the globe, and the Luther Psalm Book open 
at “Kom Heiliger Geist,” it seems incomprehensible 
that anyone should for one instant imagine the 
personages represented to be other than Germans, 
I might almost say Bavarians. Surely no French- 
man, or Englishman either, would tolerate in his 
portrait such alien accessories ! 

In respect to the distorted skull, one corre- 
spondent inquires what I think of the suggestion 
that it is a punning allusion to Holbein’s name 
(Hohle bein = Hollow bone). Well, the idea is in- 
genious and worthy of its author; but I do observe, 
firstly, that the picture is completely signed in the 
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usual way, “H. Holbein, pingebat, 1533 ;” secondly, 
that no one would allow an artist to disfigure a 
portrait with such a monstrosity merely to record 


his own name; and thirdly, that a skull can hardly - 


be spoken of as one bone, as it consists of several 
separable parts. In my view its presence is accounted 
for in the following way: Otto Henry and Philipp 
were the last of the Wittelsbachers—the old Chur- 
furst line which had ruled in the Palatinate since the 
thirteenth century, but which seemed to be doomed 
to extinction. Indeed, it would have terminated 


PRINCE OTTO HENRY. 
(From the Portrait at Munich.) 


before this had not their father Ruprecht, who was 
brought up a priest, been secularised and married. 
He died soon after the birth of his two sons, not 
without suspicion of poison. The orphan brothers 
were on all sides urged to marry. Otto Henry had 
done so, but remained childless, and the health of 
Philipp was such as well-nigh to preclude hope. 
Nevertheless Otto Henry did his best to encourage 
and promote his several matrimonial ventures. 
There can, I think, be little doubt that this 
threatened extinction was intended to be fore- 
shadowed by the death’s head. It was perhaps 
clongated by Holbein to show his own skill, and 


to render its presence less obnoxious to the casual 
visitor. 

Among the paintings, tapestries, and carvings 
which came from the palaces of Neuburg and 
Grunau and are now preserved at Munich and 
Schliesheim, are several portraits of the brothers 
Otto Henry and Philipp, all of which show the 
same features we have in our picture. By the 
kind permission of the director, two, which are un- 
doubted and intact, viz., Nos. 90 and 91 in the old 
catalogue, are here reproduced. Both are on panel 

attributed to the old German school, and 

show the hard, cutty detail of that school 

,of born engravers. The face of Otto Henry 

is older, and droops forward more than in 

‘our picture; the hair, too, is already be- 
coming tawny or whitish from its roots, as 

warm brown hair is apt to do. I consider 

this picture the connecting link between our 
portrait and that miscalled “Mr. Morett” 

at Dresden. Of the jewellery displayed the 

large chain and the little tags arranged in 
V-shape upon the hat are found also in our 
Holbein. The perforated or fret-cut oval 
medal upon this hat is similar in style to 

the oval medal of St. Michael slaying the 
Dragon. It perhaps represents St. George 
fighting the Bavarian panther (or is it the 
dragon of Carynthia which in ancient times 
adorned the arms of the Upper Palatine ?). 

The other portrait, that of Philipp der 
Streitbahre (No. 91, Old German, dated 1530), 

has for its background a view of Vienna 

' with the spire of St. Stephen’s. The Turks 

are encamped round about the city. . This 
portrait shows the characteristic high cheek- 

bone of the Wittelsbachers. The indications 

of his coming moustache follow the same 

line as in our picture. The hair upon his 

chin also is of the same character, but he 

has not yet allowed his whiskers to grow. 
Indeed, he seems to have been rather ad- 
dicted to the use of the razor, and the 
portraits of him show every variety, even to a full 
heavy beard. Upon the knob of his sword are 
the legend “Hilf Got P. aus not” (“God help 
Philipp in need”), and his motto “ Nichts unver- 
sucht ” (“Nothing unattempted”), also his anagram. 
The Latin motto on the cartel before him reads: 
“ Bona fortuna semper sperata et si petentibus non 
continuo tamen bene meritis ad aptum tempus 
copiosior abundat proinde conandum quanto magis 
adoptamus tanto dignius nos ipsos prebeamus” 
(“Good Fortune is always hoped for, and if it 
cometh not immediately to those who seek, yet 
at the right time it abounds more plentifully to 
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the deserving. Wherefore the more we de- 
sire it, the more worthy of it should we 
_Inake ourselves ”). 

Perhaps I should take notice of an attack 
made upon me for daring to assert (contrary 
to the books) that Holbein did not remain in 
England throughout 1533. Now, in my open- 
ing paper I acknowledge that the deservedly 


esteemed authorities Wornum and Woltmann 5 


were opposed to my view. 

The evidence upon this point is as 
follows :— , 

1st.—An undisputed letter, dated September 2nd, 
1532, from Jacob Mayer, the Burgomaster of Basle, 
inviting Holbein to return, and offering him a pension 
if he will come. 

2nd.—An undisputed entry in the Raths-Fertiguny- 
biich at Basle, dated November 23rd, 1533, in which the 
costs of decoration for some féte (apparently) are en- 
tered as follows (of course in German) :— 


First for flags and banners . . Erstlich zum. fenlin 
und baner 

(ap ENS gg ea . zum baner 

X.. to Hans Holbein the painter » “zum Hans 
Holbein der 
moller.” 


3rd.—The fact that, apart from our picture, of the 
seven portraits dated 1533, six are of Germans, and five 
are to this day on the Continent. Robert Cheseman, the 
only Englishman, is at the Hague. 


4th.—Holbein’s picture of “The Wheel of Fortune,” 
now at Chatsworth, which is a sketch from the porch at 
Basle Cathedral. On the post supporting the wheel is the 
date 1533, the painter’s monogram, and the arms of Basle. 

5th.—There are in the Museum of Basle two silver cups, 
dated 1533, designed by Holbein. 

6th.—Our picture, “The Ambassadors,” crowded with 
German accessories, is in my view the portraits of men 
neither of whom came to this country till three years later 
than the date (1533) upon the picture. 


In conclusion, I may remark that perhaps 
there is no reason to alter the title of the pic- 
ture, for the representatives attending the diets 
and conferences of the German Empire were oc- 
casionally referred to as “ Die Abgesandte,” the 
ambassadors, even though they were at home. 
Thus we read that “on the occasion of the last 
Royal Election of Ferdinand IV. of happy memory 
the ambassadors of the Churfurst of Bavaria (die 
Abgesandte von Chur-Bayern) lodged in the 
Rathhaus of Augsburg.” Therefore, Otto Henry 
and Philipp, whether as representing their uncle 
(the Churfurst of Bavaria) or as the champions 
of the rival creeds at the Nuremberg Conference, 
might fairly be called ambassadors. Nuremberg 
and Augsburg were free towns, though both in 
Bavaria. I offer this as a suggestion. 


¢ fe; 


PHILIPP DER STREITBAHRE, 


(From the Portrait at Munich.) 
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CRACOW, AND ITS ART-TREASURES. 


By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


“TS art likely to be found in 
Poland?” must be the natural 
wonder of readers who see this 
heading, as indeed I wondered 
myself when I set forth to 
visit this ancient capital of the 
erst Polish kingdom, and the 
readers’ surprise will be per- 
chance as great as my own when 
they learn that this city is a per- 
fect mine of architectural and 
sculptural treasures, and that 
nowhere, perhaps, not excepting 
Nuremberg, can the works of 
Veit Stoss and Peter Vischer 
be better studied than there. True, they are not 
native artists, and of native art Cracow has cer- 
tainly not much to boast; but to cosmopolitans, to 
whom the mere nationality of a work is a matter 
of indifference so long as the art be good, this 
renders Cracow no less attractive to visit. It is 
certainly not often that a tourist from the West 
loses his way to this remote Austrian city, for the 
country in the near vicinity has no attractions to 
offer if we except the famous salt mine of Wie- 
liczka, the beauty of which has been somewhat ex- 
aggerated, as the beauty of anything that exists in 


ARMS OF POLAND. 


(Sixteenth Century 
Carving.) 


Poland is apt to get over-estimated by the exag- 
gerated, national self-consciousness of the Poles. 
Arid, flat, sandy, and only moderately fertile is the 
neighbourhood in which Cracow stands, for it is a 
good day’s journey at the pace crawled by Polish 
trains and Polish wagons ere the outskirts of the 
Tatra range are reached, that beautiful group of 
the Carpathians whose beauty, however, is greatest, 
and whose accommodation for tourists more civil- 
ised on the Hungarian side. It was after making 
a tour of the Tatra that I found myself in the 
ancient Polish capital, the first aspect of which, 
with its spires and towers, is not lacking in pic- 
turesque elements, though the modern outskirts, 
with their mongrel architecture and the ring of 
detached forts that encircle the precincts, somewhat 
detract from the harmony of the picture. 

A conspicuous object in the general survey is the 
castle, finely perched upon a rocky eminence called 
the Wawel, round which the Vistula curls lazily, and 
which is verily the centre of Cracow’s historical and 
artistic attractions. For castle and cathedral here 
stand cheek by jowl—indeed are inseparable portions 
one of the other. The first residence of the Polish 
kings has nothing to show to the tourist. Built 
in the fourteenth century by Casimir the Great, it 
was renovated, restored, razed, and altered under his 
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successors, until it became what it is now, a mongrel 
pile, the only remains of beauty being its massive 
walls, its three huge, Gothic fortification-towers, and 





CRACOW CATHEDRAL, FROM THE CASTLE COURTYARD, 
(Drawn by S. Witkiewitz.) 


what must once have been an elegant inner court, 
built after the Renaissance pattern by a Florentine 
architect called in to restore the palace. The build- 
ing is now used as a barracks, and whitewash and 
plaster, garments hung out to dry, and faces of raw 
recruits disfigure the outlines of what, no doubt, were 
elegant arcades and dainty columns. According to 
popular tradition, the first king of Poland, Boleslaw, 
still holds his court in a subterranean portion of the 
edifice, where he sits in a golden hall with all his 
successors about him. Once a year he rises and 
traverses with drawn sword the whole precincts, 
then he returns to his repose, waiting the hour when 
Poland shall once more call for her native kings. 
That those there are who think this time pos- 
sible I was soon to my astonishment to learn on en- 
tering the cathedral, which is the Polish Walhalla, 
where the native kings found burial. A bronze trap- 
door in the floor permits of a descent by steps into 
a Romanesque crypt, ‘where rest the national heroes. 
This crypt and its contents were restored and reno- 
vated in 1879, according to the designs of Viollet- 
le-Duc, by the liberality of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and contains a series of some two dozen 
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coffins and sarcophagi of various dates and various 
styles, ranging from the most simple to the most 
elaborate, the finest being the metal case containing 
the bones of King Sigismund Augustus. In an outer 
portion arranged as a chapel, stand the tombs of 
Poland’s three heroes, John Sobieski, the liberator of 
Vienna; Poland’s last knight, Joseph Poniatowski, 
who was drowned in 1813 in the Elster; and Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko, who died in 1817, at Solothurn, in 
exile. They were placed here by Poland’s last king, 
Stanislaus Augustus. Fresh flowers and garlands 
decorate these graves, and not only these, but also 
those of the oldest kings, the Jagellonen and the 
Wasa. Crowds of pilgrims daily descend into this 
crypt, kissing the coffins, the images of the dead, 
detaching bits of foliage from the wreaths to be 
harboured reverently. Nor are these acts confined 





THE AISLE, CRACOW CATHEDRAL, 
(Drawn by 'S. Witkiewitz.) 


to the older generations. Young children are brought 

hither by their parents and taught to do the same— 

so real, so active, so living is Polish patriotism. 
Reissuing from the crypt, we found ourselves in 
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the Gothic church, which in itself has no pretensions 
to beauty ; its style is heavy, its proportions clumsy. 
But what art-treasures are contained in the seven- 
teen side-chapels that encircle the aisles—treasures 
both of historical and artistic interest. 

To begin in due order, inserted upright into the 
wall beside the great entrance door stands a bronze 
slab representing the fourteenth century knight, 
Peter Kmita, a splendid work by Peter Vischer, full 
of terse strength and force. The first chapel, known 
as that of the “Holy Cross,” is covered with curious 
Ruthenian frescoes, and dates from the fourteenth 
century ; these, though slightly faded and damaged, 
are yet visible enough to allow of a careful com- 
parative study between them and earlier Byzan- 
tine work. In strange contrast with the frescoes 
are the gems of the chapel, the two marble 
tombs of the Jagello kingly family. One of them 
is the work of no less a master than Veit Stoss, 
whom we here encounter as a worker in porphyry 
and marble in contrast to the woodwork we are 
accustomed to from his hand in Nuremberg. The 
tomb, with its finialled canopy, its delicate trac- 
eries and carvings, recalls vividly the tombs of the 
Scaliger. As for the recumbent figure of the king, 
it is a masterpiece of expression, of attitude and 
draping. The next chapel contains works by Thor- 
waldsen, a replica of his Christ at Potsdam, and 
the portrait busts of two local magnates, all ren- 
dered with Thorwaldsen’s peculiar grace and pecu- 
liar lack of virile power—a trait which strikes us 
the more after beholding the statue by Veit Stoss, 
a perfect marvel of masculine vigour and grace. 

These, however, need not detain us. Let us 
hurry on to the pride of the cathedral—the Sigis- 
mund Chapel, an exquisite Renaissance excrescence, 
which comes upon us with almost a shock of sur- 
prise as an exotic in the midst of all this cumbrous 
Gothic. It was the work of certain Florentine 
and Siennese artists, and is decorated in the best 
style of the period, rich, graceful, refined, with a 
wealth of imagination and a purity of taste that 
contains no barbarous, no childish note to startle or 
amuse us, as is almost invariably the case in the 
Gothic. This becomes markedly evident as we gaze 
at the altar pictures of the same date, the issue of the 
Nuremberg school. We feel it even in the beauti- 
ful repoussé work of the solid silver altar, on which 
the paintings rest—work said to have been made 
from designs by Albrecht Diirer. Opposite, sunk 
in niches in the wall and placed one above the 
other, are the tombs of the first two Jagellonen 
kings, both named Sigismund, while in another lies 
Queen Anna, the wife of King Stephen Batory, her- 
self a Jagellon. It was under these three monarchs 
that Poland reached its highest point of prosperity, 
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and worthily they are remembered by this chapel. 
The tombs are in red marble, forming a striking 
and agreeable contrast to the grey tone of the chapel 
walls, The author of the figures is unknown; some 
assign them to John of Padua, others to Santo Gucci. 

Sculptures in red marble of various kings abound 
in this cathedral, and all are full of interest and of 
good workmanship. It would almost seem as if the 
red marble were an insignia of royalty. In the 
chapel, for example, 
which was connected 
with the castle, and 
where the Polish kings 
worshipped, the throne 
and principal seats are 
also sculptured out of 
this material. But the 
finest of these tombs 
is yet again from the 
hand of Veit Stoss; 
not as elaborate a work 
as that of King Jagello, 
but no less impressive 
and dignified. Under 
a canopy of flamboyant 
Gothic, restored in — 
crude colours and with 
mathematical _hard- 

‘ MAMMOTH BONES OVER DOOR- 
ness, reposes in death WAY, CRACOW CATHEDRAL. 
Casimir the Great, 
known as the king of the peasants, greatest of Polish 
kings of that name, surnamed, too, the “ Founder of 
Cities,” as is indicated by his belt which consists of a 
number of walled fortresses strung together. There 
is a simple dignity about this figure, with its hands 
clasped over its breast, which is touching and rever- 
ential. 

But the wealth of the church’s monuments does 
not cease with its marble ones. Under the dome 
stands a detached chapel which contains the silver 
tomb of St. Stanislaus, Bishop of Cracow, now patron 
saint of Poland, who, like another Thomas 4 Becket, 
was slain (1079) at the altar on this very spot while 
saying mass, by King Boleslaw. It is a beautiful 
specimen of Dantzig seventeenth century beaten 
metal-work, not in the purest style, therefore, but 
full of merit. As perfect, as pure in style, and as 
original as we could wish is the bronze monument to 
Cardinal Jagellonezyk, which runs in curious fashion 
round three sides of a protruding step in the choir, 
and is from the hand of Peter Vischer. On the top 
rests the figure of the dead man, his features strongly 
outlined ; on the other side are figures of angels in ori- 
ginal attitudes, full of verve and swing ; in the centre 
is a relief representing the cardinal in adoration be- 
fore the seated Madonna, with Death in the rear. 
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The bells of the cathedral, known as the Sigis- 
mund bells, because King Sigismund had them put 
up, are famed far and wide. They are only rung, 
however, on great occasions. The Vistula softens 
their tone as it bears their booming to the town; 
were it not for the water, the sound would be so 
intense that it could not be borne. One of Matejko’s 


TOMB OF CASIMIR JAGELLO, CRACOW CATHEDRAL, 


(Drawn by S. Witkiewitz. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


most noted pictures represents the placing of these 
bells in the cathedral in 1521 inthe presénce of 
King Sigismund and the court. - a: 

Quitting the cathedral by the high, narrow, 
picturesque front door, approached by a steep flight 
of steps, we notice the huge bones of some antedilu- 
vian animal suspended by chains from the lintel. 
Tradition regards them as the remains of the dragon 
slain by Cracus, the mythical founder of Cracow, and 
still points out a cavern under the castle where the 
monster held sway. 
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Cracow contains no fewer than forty churches, 
all of which are of ancient date, and all containing 
something of artistic interest. The most notable is 
the Marien Kirche, standing on one side of the 
quaint, irregular-shaped square, which is divided 
down its midst by the Cloth Hall, rebuilt in Renais- 
sance style by John of Padua. From beneath its 
exterior colonnade we get the best 
view of the Marien Kirche, with its 
two tall dissimilar towers, built, it 
is said, in rival emulation by two 
brothers. The taller and more 
elegant is of perforated Gothic, 
surmounted by a splendid golden 
crown. In the interior are to be 
seen some good examples of monu- 
mental work in brass and bronze, 
for the manipulation of which Cra- 
cow was famed during the sixteenth 
century, as well as some excellent 
stone and red marble sepulchres of 
past Cracovian notabilities. The 
tombs of the Salomons, rich mer- 
chants of the sixteenth century, are 
the work of Peter Vischer, and are 
notable for careful modelling and 
rich ornamentation. The gem of 
the church, however, is its carved 
high altar triptych, the work of Veit 
Stoss, one of the largest pieces of 
wood-carving known to exist: so 
large is it, indeed, that, in order to 
fit it into its place, the artist had 
to bend forward some of the side 
finials, on which account popular 
speech has it that they bowed down 
of their own accord in homage to 
the greatness of God. The altar- 
piece, carved out of lime-wood, 
richly gilt and painted, displays a 
number of life-size figures, repre- 
senting the Virgin falling on her 
knees in a death-swoon before her 
assumption. The shutters are de- 
corated with carved bas-reliefs, 
illustrating the seasons of the year, and incidents in 
the life of the Virgin and Christ. Surmounting the 
triptych is a group of the coronation of the Virgin, 
flanked by the patron saints of Poland, Saints Adal- 
bert. and Stanislaus. A very similar altarpiece, 
though smaller, from the same master’s hand is to 
be seen in the Florian’s Kirche. 

Close by this church stands one of the few an- 
cient gates of the city that still remain intact; the 
walls having been razed to give place to boulevards. 
It is a massive Gothic edifice, resembling very 
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closely a similar 
gateway in the 
old Hanse town 
of Liibeck. Its 
thick, double 
walls, its pin- 
nacles, its ma- 
chicolations 
make it a 
strange and at- 
tractive figure 
amid the old 
houses that sur- 
round it. These 
old dwellings of 
Cracow have all 
of them enor- 
mously thick 
buttresses lean- 
ing into the 
street, clearly 
the remains of 
a period when 
it was neces- 
sary to fortify 
every residence. 


The Domi- 
nican church, 
which dates 


from the thir- 
teenth century, 
and is built in 
Romanesque 
Gothic _ style, 
contains various most interesting tombs, among them 
that of the Polish king, Leszek the Black, and the 
masterly bronze, ascribed to Peter Vischer, of the 
learned Callimachus, which is walled into the choir, 
and thus happily saved from the wear and tear of 
feet. Quaint and archaic in pose and attitude is 
this figure of a medieval scholar in his study, sur- 





TOMB OF CASIMIR THE GREAT, 
‘ (Drawn by S. Witkiewitz.) 


rounded by the emblems of his calling, the face, full i 


of strength and vigour, splendid in modelling. The 
original was Filippo Buonaccorsi, styled Callimachus, 
after the fashion of the Italian scholars of the Re- 
naissance who loved to adopt classical designations. 
Having had to fly from Florence for political reasons, 
he found refuge in Poland, where he became tutor to 
Casimir III. and private secretary to that monarch, 
and where he ultimately died. 

The Augustine church of St. Catherine contains a 
curious painted altar of the fifteenth century, divided 
into eight sections, representing the Passion. It was 
the work of the Cracow Technical Guild. In the 
same church is the massive mausoleum,in Renaissance 
style, erected to the memory of a local family called 

772 
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Jordan. Here, too, are preserved a collection of most 
interesting arras in admirable condition, representing 
scenes from the French fourteenth century fabliauz. 

The Franciscan church shows in its cloister a 
complete series of portraits of Cracovian bishops, 
dating from the fourteenth century to the end of 
the eighteenth. They present a curious study in 
physiognomy and in portraiture. 

But every church, as I have said, contains some- 
thing of interest, and in making the round of 
them a visitor must also seek out the innumerable 
synagogues that Cracow boasts; for the Jews and 
Jewish quarter present a distinctive feature of the 
city, which is divided into halves by its Catholic and 
Hebrew residents. Here the Israelites may be seen 
as a distinct people, living apart, using their own 
language, and dressing in traditional garb; the men 
wearing black skull-caps on their heads, long black 
stuff kaftans buttoning from the chin to the heels, 
and high Polish boots. 


THE SIGISMUND CHAPEL, CRACOW CATHEDRAL, 
(Drawn by S. Witkiewitz.) 


The glory of Cracow is its University, which 
was founded in 1346 by King Casimir the Great. 
It is known as the Jagellon, and boasted a print- 
ing-press long before any of the other towns of 
Europe were so far advanced. It also possesses an 
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astronomical observatory. Here Copernicus was 
once professor, and a fine statue of him by Thor- 
waldsen is to be seen in the building. 

Close to the Florian’s Gate is to be found the 
elegant abode of Prince Ladislaus Czartoryski, which 





NAVE. AND CHAPEL OF ST. STANISLAUS, CRACOW CATHEDRAL. 


(Drawn by S. Witkiewitz, Engraved by C. Carter.) 


contains a very choice museum of works of art, bric- 
a-brac, and MSS., as well as relics of Polish history. 
It is a species of South Kensington on a miniature 
scale, and is most generously thrown open to the 
public twice a week by its owner. 

That Cracow has not lost its ancient love for art 
is shown by the Academy of Fine Arts that exists 
in that town, of which the famous Polish painter, 
Matejko, is director. A number of this painter’s 
finest works, as well as those of his colleague, 
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Siemiradsky, can be .seen in the permanent Art 
Exhibition, situated on the first floor of the Cloth 
Hall. Indeed, Polish painters and sculptors, as well 
as architects, have distinguished themselves of late 
considerably. throughout all Europe, and have con- 
tributed to recall the ancient 
glories of their nation. A fine 
new theatre for the production 
of Polish plays is being built by 
the native architect, Zawiejski, 
and will be adorned by over two 
hundred life-size sculptures from 
the hand of his talented brother, 
Mishka Zawiejski, who has made 
for himself so good a name as 
sculptor in Florence. 

Before leaving Cracow you 
should drive through the dusty 
suburbs to a hill a little outside, 
which is known as the Kos- 
ciuszko Hill, an artificial mound 
raised to the height of about 
thirty metres, in the antique 
shape of a snail heap. This 
memorial was heaped up in the 
year 1830, in remembrance of 
the native hero who tried to 
restore independence to Poland. 
Thousands of nobles and patriots 
helped to raise this mound by 
bringing earth from all the great 
battlefields of the Poles, especi- 
ally from the disastrous field of 
Macieiovice, where 


“Freedom shrieked when Kosciuszko 
fell.” 


Even delicate ladies brought 
parcels of earth, and foreign 
potentates from afar joined in 
this national enterprise. It was 
four years before it was com- 
pleted. The ascent is made by 
means of a spiral ramp, about 
two feet broad, with no protec- 
tion on the outer side, so a 
steady head is required. On the summit, crowned 
by a small plateau, stands a large unhewn granite 
boulder, upon which is inscribed the one word “ Kos- 
ciuszko ” in large letters. Around it is planted a low 
border of flowers, which are always kept carefully 
tended. The whole monument is a touching evidence 
of national patriotism. To upraise such mounds seems 
to have been a favourite form among the Poles of 
doing honour to their great dead, for Cracow can show 
yet two other such hills upraised by human hands. 
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NOTE-BOOK. 
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HE treasures recovered from the site of Sil- 
chester, so far as the excavations have at present 
been extended, are of interest rather to the antiquary 
than. the artist. Yet a number of objects are im- 
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portant enough artistically to give them a value of 
their own quite apart from what has accrued through 
the lapse. It must be confessed that the title con- 
ferred on the buried city—that of the “English 
Pompeii ”—will be not a little disappointing to the 
ordinary visitor. A great square space, manifestly 
representing and containing the foundations of a 
forum, is sufficiently imposing; and the circular 
wall, a few inches high, with centre of masonry, 
is acceptable as a Temple of Venus. But the great 
square troughs — like the cross-hatching on an 
architect's plan—driven horizontally in a diagonal 
direction across the neighbouring fields, revealing 
many plans of small houses and foundations of city 
walls, are rendered less suggestive in its first effect 
to the ordinary tripper by the surrounding ex- 
panse of ploughed land or waving corn; but to the 
specialist, whether he be a student of history, an 
artist, or antiquary, the uncovered vestiges of this 
Roman city, which remained for three hundred years 
or more, the foundations and remains which the ex- 
plorer has brought to light are of the profoundest 
interest, and of great value when regarded simply as 
discoveries. 

The system has been to apportion off the plots to 
be worked into insula, and to work them one by one. 
Tesselated pavements have been uncovered, one in an 
exceptionally fine state of preservation; but others 
by their condition prove, according to Mr. St. John 
Hope, that some portions of the “ city” was in ruins 


while it was still inhabited by the Romans. Apart, 
too, from the ruins of many dwellings, baths, and 
shops, a perfect house has been uncovered—of course, 
only at its foundations—provided not only with its 
usual offices, its drain-pipes and ovens, dear to the 
heart of the archeologist, but with a complete and 
complicated system of heating by hot air through 
flat flues. Wandering over the ground this and 
much more may be made out, together with not a 
few objects of interest among the turned-up ground. 
The present writer, for example, observed a complete 
skeleton of a dog and other bones in one of the 
troughs, and many small bronze coins are continually 
being found by labourers working in the fields. 
These coins cover a period, we are told, from the days 
of Agrippa (nearly coinciding with the Christian 
Era) to 400 a.p. A fine Corinthian capital has been 
removed to the Reading Museum, and several others, 
less important, remain on the ground. Pottery, too, 
is largely included in, the discoveries, and is dis- 
played in the ramshackle little museum on the 
ground. We here present specimen finds of the 
New Forest, and of so-called Samian ware, in which 
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the objects and their decoration are unusually well 
preserved. In addition to these, many of the im- 
plements and objects usually to be expected in such 
remains have come to light. The interest in and 
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importance of the ex- 
cavations increase as 
the work advances, and, 
as it is wholly carried 
on by public subscrip- 
tion, we desire to add 
that Mr. F. G. Hilton 
Price, of 17, Collingham 
Gardens, South Ken- 
sington,. is acting as 
treasurer to the fund. 
Mr. Alfred Tidey, 
whose death at the age 
of eighty-four has re- 
cently been announced, 
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may be said to be the last of the second-rank class 
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of miniature- 
painters in Eng- 
land, and perhaps 
the most success- 
fulsince the death 
of Sir William 
Ross. In his early 
career he painted 
a miniature of Sir 
John Conroy, of 
the household of 
the Duchess of 
Kent, by whom 
he was _ intro- 
duced to _ the 
young Princess 
Victoria, our pre- 
sent Queen, and 
in his after years 


By the death of 
the sculptor, Mr. John 
Rhind, A.R.S.A., an 
interesting figure is re- 
moved from the artistic 
world of Edinburgh. 
Only a week previously 
his election as Associate 
of the Royal Scottish 
Academy came as a 
tardy’ honour at the 
close of a long and 
honourable career. 
Born in 1828, he was 
first apprenticed to his 


father, a builder; he next studied as an architect, 


but finally settled 
down as a sculp- 
tor, adopting, as 
might be ex- 
pected from his 
early associations, 
those _ branches 
of the art most 
closely connected 
with —_architec- 
ture. The list 
of his decorative 
and monumental 
works is a long 
one — ranging 
from an_ early 
frieze represent- 
ing Commerce, at 
Leith, to the re- 
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(From a Photograph by J. Moffat.) 


(From a Photograph by Thomas Fall.) 


Her Majesty cently - executed 


commanded him to execute a miniature of the Hon. 


Miss Anson, one of the Maids of 
Honour, which was afterwards en- 
graved by Thomson. He always con- 
sidered it an interesting event in 
his life that he was in Buckingham 
Palace at the time of the birth of the 
Princess Royal, of which princess he 
subsequently painted a miniature. 
He was also honoured by the patron- 
age of H.I.H. the Empress Frederick, 
whose water-colour portrait, with 
that of her daughter, the Princess 
Victoria, he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy some few years since. Up 
to his recent illness and throughout 
his long life he had always been a 
diligent and earnest worker in his 





VASE, FROM SILCHESTER. 


recumbent marble figure of Montrose in St. Giles’s, 


Edinburgh, and the colossal bronze 
statue of Sir William Chambers, in 
the same city. What was chiefly 
interesting about Mr. Rhind was his 
position as the guiding mind and 
hand of a considerable artistic estab- 
lishment; where, with sons at his 
side, he carried out with much spirit 
and mastery large decorative compo- 
sitions—such as the successful alle- 
gorical groups on the Edinburgh Mu- 
seum of Science and Art. Many a 
sculptor of to-day, who complains 
of the divorce of his art from 
architecture, might have envied 
Mr. Rhind his monumental com- 
missions, and his patriarchal posi- 


profession. Three of his latest pictures were on tion amidst his kinsfolk of the younger generation, 


the walls of the recent Dudley Gallery Exhibition. 


who are following so ably in his footsteps. 
































ROMAN CAMPAGNA: EARLY SPRING. 


(From the Painting by Adrian Stokes.) 


CURRENT ART: 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


By M. PHIPPS JACKSON. 


HE visitor must have something more than a 
fastidious taste who cannot find a great deal to 
interest and delight him in the fifth summer ex- 
hibition at the New Gallery. Essays in imaginative 
design, sometimes daring enough in motive, por- 
traiture ranging from the idealistic down perhaps to 
mere commonplace, and landscape painting of scenery 
both in this country and abroad, presented to us 
under the most subtle and momentary atmospheric 
effects, furnish a good list of art produce for both 
student and connoisseur. A fair sprinkling of por- 
traits—some of them of distinct merit and repre- 
sentative of notable persons—distributed through the 
various galleries tend to give variety to the collection. 
There is nothing more excellent in this way in the 
exhibition than the head of “ Walter Crane,” by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A., which is so refined in treatment, 
beautifully modelled, and rich in tone, that one might 
go far in the present day to find another example 
in this branch of art of equal worth. The eminent 
musician “ Paderewski ” should feel himself favoured 
in having called forth the artistic powers of Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, R.A., and H.R.H. the Princess Louise. 
Both are head portraits only, that by Mr. Tadema in 
full face on an uncomfortable-shaped canvas, whilst 
the Princess pictures the famous pianist with fea- 
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tures in three-quarter view, turned to his left. The 
portraits have each a value of their own—the one by 
the Royal Academician being distinguished by the 
robust modelling and scholarly knowledge for which 
he has acquired a reputation second to none, whilst 
the picture by the Princess Louise is invested with 
a certain refinement in addition to brushwork that 
would be little discredit to a professional artist. The 
likeness in both is undeniable. On either side of Mr. 
Watts’s peerless head of “ Walter Crane” are well- 
designed and rather stately presentments of “The 
Venerable Archdeacon Wilson ” and “ Mrs. Marsden 
Smedley,” by Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A. A thought- 
ful and carefully painted half-length portrait of the 
eminent authoress “Mrs. Humphry Ward ” is by Mr. 
A. E. Emslie, and other more clever examples of this 
class of art are : “ Colonel Kay,” by Sir Arthur Clay ; 
“Sir George Gabriel Stokes,” by Professor Her- 
komer, R.A.; “ Mrs. George Garden Nicol,” picturing 
the lady in whole-length seated at a tea-table, by 
Mr. Arthur Hacker ; and a characteristic and in- 
teresting whole-length of “Mrs. George Hitchcock,” 
in dark costume and standing posture, by Mr. J. J. 
Shannon. 

Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A. exhibits a most 
elaborately finished study for his Royal Academy 
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classical subject, “When the World was Young,” 
three girls at a bath, two of whom are playing at 
knucklebones, whilst the third sleeps; and Mr. 
Alma-Tadema has a gem-like study in “ Dreaming,” 
a handsome young Roman leaning listlessly over the 
side of a marble baleony as he gazes into the waters 
of the intense blue sea beneath. Mr. Watts, R.A., 
shows catholicity of spirit in the way he freely 
exhibits some of his finest productions in galleries 
other than at his own society the Royal Academy. 
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silent form, rigid in the solemnity of death. The 
design may not appeal strongly to the multitude, but 
it will to the thoughtful, and the lesson will not pass 
unheeded from the mind. Just above this impressive 
subject is an example of M. Fernand Khnopff in 
a painting without title; but with the words by 
Christina G. Rossetti— 


“T lock my door upon myself,” 


the study of a girl with crossed hands, and face full 

















SIC TRANSIT. 


“What I spent, I had; What I saved, I lost; What I gave, I have.” 
(From the Painting by G. F. Watts, R.A.) 


He ‘is lavish of his powers in the collection. I am 
discussing. His winged “Cupid Afloat” on the 
ocean, with the little god’s bow and arrows partially 
submerged in the waves, is at least precious in the 
quality of colour ; and the same master’s sterner and 
more solemn composition, “Sic Transit,” 

“ What I spent, I had ; 


What I saved, I lost ; 
What I gave, I have,” 


treats of life and death. With genius that has a 
wide range, Mr. Watts employs his pencil with equal 
skill in portraiture, classical genre, and even, as we 
see here, occasionally adopts the réle of the preacher, 
and speaks of time and eternity. The painter re- 
presents the form of a dead knight, covered by a 
winding-sheet. Upon the ground at the side are 
casque and glaives, weapons of war, a golden drink- 
ing-cup, and even the laurel wreath with which the 
victor was crowned ; but life and mirth and glory 
have passed away, and all that remains now is that 





of sorrowful thought turned towards the spectator. 
Mr. Albert Moore, whose work always fills one with 
a sense of lovely form and refined colour, exhibits in 
“A Revery” a charming maiden seated, with 


“ A look of sadness on a restful face,” 


the subject being altogether in higher sense decora- 
tive in treatment, the rich yellow dress, light blue 
head-gear, and chair inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
forming a sumptuous setting to a figure every line of 
which is full of tender grace. 

The North Room is quite lighted up with the 
“ Alsacian Flower Stall,” by Mr. Robert W. Macbeth, 
A.R.A., who has found motive for a varied colour 
exercise in a mass of flowers of all kinds, presided 
over by a handsome, rather buxom native of Alsace, 
who is arranging roses, pansies, lilies, and a vast 
store of like floral produce in a basket and upon the 
bench before her. Whether the extremely pretty, 
refined-looking young lady, in hat and white dress, 
resting on a stone wall as she gazes out to sea, is 
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the generally recognised version of the “Black-eyed that is all. It is a simple study of a fisherman, busy 
Susan” with whom all of us are familiar, or not, mending his nets, with his wife seated beside him, 
she is an extremely sweet personality in Mr. G. H. “ When the boats are idle in the bay,” 








OPULENT JUNE. 
(From the Painting by Frank Walton.) 





Boughton’s picture, and one feels well content to in the distance being a fishing-fleet at anchor. Mr. 
accept the artist’s rendering of the character. There Forbes’s masterpiece at the Royal Academy has, 
is what one might term just a souvenir of Mr. perhaps, made one predisposed always to expect some- 
Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A., in the exhibition, and thing very wonderful from him, but the little picture 
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“I LOCK MY DOOR UPON MYSELF.” 
(From the Painting by Fernand Khnopf.) 





A HAMPSHIRE HAYING. 
(From the Painting by David Murray, A.R.A.) 
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I have been alluding to is artistic and true in from its character of childish innocence, and a cer- 
feeling. Of several contributions by Mr. Philip _ tain reticence in a rather original scheme of colour. 

Burne-Jones, the best, perhaps, is “ Bed-time,” a And now to glance at the landscapes, a branch of 
young mother with her little child, gazing into the art in which the British school has ever asserted 

















WALTER CRANE, ESQ, 
(From the Painting by G. F. Watts, R.A.) 


moonlit sky, a work not without thoughtful sen- its pre-eminence. “A Hampshire Haying, 1891,” by 
timent, and sense of harmony in the tender light. Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., pretends to no idealisation, 
A quaint-looking, dear little maid, in full length but is a powerful reproduction of storm effect in the 
upon “The Red Sofa,” by Mr. Mouat Loudan, charms summer-time. A flat wooded landscape with distant 
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village and church seen through the trees, whilst 
loaded hay-waggons are being driven in the shallow 
river, the pebbly bed of which furnishes a better 
roadway for. the wheels than the marshy meadows. 
The sky is obscured by lightning riven clouds, and so 
strongly has the artist realised the idea of tempest, 
that one almost seems to feel the oppressive heat 
of the atmosphere. To turn to another scene in 


almost faded from the historical spot he has here 
illustrated, and whilst silvery clouds somewhat 
obscure the blue vault above, the shadows of night 
lend mystery to the dimly seen landscape. Again 
the scene changes, and “In Opulent June,” by Mr. 
Frank Walton, we see one of our own fair English 
views in all the glory of a cloudless near mid-day 
sun. From meadows partially sheltered by great 
trees and wealth of new-mown 
hay in the foreground, observa- 











ble in the distance are farm 
buildings and labourers busy 
at work with waggons and 
hay-stacks. A brighter scene, 
or one more suggestive of the 
heritage of beauty of a land 
that inspired such men as 
Constable and Gainsborough, 
it would be difficult to ima- 
gine. Then Mr. Ernest Parton 
delights us with half-pathetic 
indication of the dying year 
in his “In the Autumn Sun- 
shine,” rich in ripened tints of 
foliage in full maturity. Mr. 
Fred Hall will arrest the 
visitor as he gazes upon his 
“Twilight,” a girl taking home 
her charge of calves and cattle 
under the rising moon, and 
fields partially veiled in the 
mists of evening. Mr. J. 
Donovan Adams _ challenges 
admiration that will not be 
withheld for his powerfully 
effective study of “The Glory 
of Dying Day,” the last gleams 
of the setting sun striking 
with strange brilliancy on the 
upper portion of a hilly land- 
scape, down the winding road 
in which a herd of cattle is 
finding its way homewards. 
And yet another example in 








THE RED SOFA, 
(From the Painting by Mowat Loudan.) 


which the effect is very opposite and not less beau- 
tiful in “ Approaching Night: Camp de César—Pas 
de Calais,” by Mr. H. W. B. Davis, R.A., we find 
nature under one of those poetical aspects in which 
this artist delights. Mr. Davis, as many of us are 
aware, has happy hunting grounds in art near his 
residence in the vicinity of Boulogne, and his “ Czsar’s 
Camp” is one of them. The tender light of day has 


this ever-varied book of na- 
ture we have in Mr. Adrian 
Stokes’s “Roman Campagna: 
Early Spring,” a patiently 
elaborated and faithful transcript of the undulating 
lands with ruined archways and broken ground of 
the famous scenery in the vicinity of the City of 
the Seven Hills) Iam unwilling to pass over such 
fine illustrations of work of the class as Mr. R. 
Thorne Waite’s “Up with the Sun,” a rich pastoral, 
with waggon crossing a stream in early morning 
light ; or Mr. Alfred East’s “ Dawn,” a work in some 
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sense with not dissimilar motive; but in so large 
a collection it is impossible to do more than barely 
mention a few of the pictures which have an espe- 
cially representative character. 

But happen what may, one thing clearly should 
not be omitted even in this brief notice, and that is 
some comment on the work by lady artists, which 
forms both an important and interesting portion 
of the collection. Mrs. Annie L. Swynnerton sends 
a small but capital picture in “ Mid-Summer,” a 
chubby little country lass, leaning with crossed 
arms upon a kind of stile, in the background 
being a cornfield. The picture is strongly painted 
throughout, and the expression in the girl’s face 


particularly good. Another and highly imaginative 
design by the same hand is “Mater Triumphalis.” 
The limbs of the figure are somewhat heavy in 
outline, whilst there is a certain metallic appearance 
in the colouring that is quite apart from the idea of 
the flowing life-blood in a human body. Mrs. Stan- 
hope Forbes indulges in quiet humour very prettily 
expressed in her “Jean, Jeanne, et Jeanette,” a rustic 
maid seated on a wheel-barrow, boy fishing in the 
stream hard by, and a goat: Mrs. Alma-Tadema has 
painted a couple of girls, “The Wool-winders” en- 
gaged in holding and winding wool. It is a nice 
little exercise, scarcely very serious, but is not unin- 
teresting, and is decidedly well painted. 








THE HARBOUR, CORFU. 
(Drawn by Tristram Ellis.) 


CORFU. 


By TRISTRAM ELLIS. 


HE traveller, starting from Brindisi and bound 
for Athens, after a twelve hours’ steam across 

the restless Adriatic, sees land ahead with a feeling 
of unspeakable gratitude. The sharp peak rising 
some two thousand feet into a deep-blue sky is the 
hill of San Salvador, and behind it lies the town 


of Corfu. The steamer shapes her course to the 
south, passes into smooth water, and half-an-hour 
afterwards drops anchor in the roadstead close under 
the little island of Vido. A flotilla of boats sur- 
round the vessel, and you soon hear the shrill voices 
of the Corfiote watermen busy in the chaffering 
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of the place. The harbour is small, and suitable 
only for yachts and small fishing-vessels, and 
almost directly on landing you recognise Italian 
influence in the prominent buildings. You pass 





CORFU, FROM THE KING’S GARDEN. 


(Drawn by Tristram Ellis. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


from the glare of the quays under the deep- 
arched gateways—part of the old fortifications of 
the town—and find yourself at once in the prin- 
cipal street of the place, which suggests many 
better-known city scenes—the rows of Chester 
perhaps, or certainly the arcades of Annecy or 
Bologna. Except in the heat of the day the scene 
is generally a gay one—bright colours, animated if not 
beautiful faces, and the shrill voices of pedlars and 
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hawkers. The male costume is, for the most part, 
prosaic, European influence unpleasantly predomi- 
nating, and where there is picturesqueness it is 
due to the presence of Turks and Albanians, The 
dresses of the women 
are more pleasant to 
look at, and, of course, 
it is in the peasant class 
that the most striking 
forms are found. The 
roadways are wonder- 
fully paved—great blocks 
of granite or hard lime- 
stone being fitted in so 
closely and evenly that 
the pavement looks like 
a great wall lying on its 
side. The houses are 
whitewashed, apid in the 
noon sun the glare is 
excessive. The eye is 
only relieved by the green 
Venetian shutters affixed 
to every window, and 
here and there by the 
parti-coloured signboards 
hanging over the door- 
ways, fantastically- 
shaped, and showing the 
trades of the shops with- 
in. The arcades that run 
at each side of the street 
give little spaces of sha- 
dow, very grateful in the 
prevailing glare. If we 
pursue this street we 
pass through the heart 
of the city, and find our- 
selves on the drill-ground 
under the citadel. It is 
an old fortification—the 
foundation of it laid six 
centuries ago, and the 
strength of it increased 
by each successive con- 
queror of the island. It 
was deemed impregnable 
before the days of rifled artillery, and even now its 
position makes it formidable enough. It is an iso- 
lated rock with a double peak, separated from the 
mainland by a deep and wide fosse spanned by a 
wooden bridge, strongly built, but if need should 
arise, easily destructible. 

Many foreign Powers in turn have occupied this 
fortress. Starting with the earliest authentic records, 
we find that at the commencement of the thirteenth 
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century the Venetians took the island and held it 
by the strength of their fleet. For four hundred 
years their dominion continued, not a continuous 
rule, but with gaps and breaks, as was, indeed, 
inevitable, for it was not an easy country to rule. 
There were the complica- 
tions that generally follow 
when the governing people 
are of one race and the 
subjects of another ; for the 
Corfiotes were Greeks. The 
Venetian government sent 
their rulers and their gar- 
risons, who were insolent 
and unprincipled, and the 
whole history is one of op- 
pression and corruption. I 
have said there were gaps 
in the continuity of the 
Venetian rule. There was 
one such in 1537, when the 
Turks came down, under 
Sulieman, and besieged the 
city. The siege was short, 
and the overthrow com- 
plete, and the victorious 
Sulieman carried off some 
twenty thousand of the 
inhabitants captive to Con- 
stantinople. 

In the illustration on 
p- 295 the citadel looks 
modern enough. The rows 
of white barracks, built dur- 
ing the English occupation, 
still look new, and are as 
unpicturesque as any of 
our own barracks at home. 
They occupy, however, a 
singularly picturesque site ; = 
perched on the summit of =: 
a rock, they are backed by 
old grass- grown mounds 
and ramparts capped by 
cypress groves, and domi- 
nated by those two rocky 
peaks before mentioned. 
From the summit of the citadel one can look down 
on the red-tiled roofs of the city. It might be 
a piece of Brindisi, or a corner of Florence with 
the church-towers omitted; for in Corfu the cam- 
paniles do not contribute to the beauty of the pro- 
spect. 

Before taking leave of the city, with its cathedral 
and citadel, it were well to take some note of the 
immense system of fortifications which protect the 
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(Drawn by Tristram Ellis. 
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town on the land side. They are on so extensive a 
scale that it would take at least ten thousand troops 
effectually to man them, They are further strength- 
ened by the outlying forts of Castelnuovo and Fort 
Abraham; the latter,a mighty niass of ruined masonry, 


WELL AT GASTOWRI. 


Engraved by C. Carter.) 


was dismantled and destroyed when Corfu was 
ceded to the Greek Crown. The fortification of 
the town was completed by the works constructed 
during the English occupation of Vido, a small 
island about a hundred acres in area, facing the 
town opposite the harbour—which it was fortified 
to protect. At the date of the cession it was agreed 
amongst the Powers who were privy to it that these 
fortifications should be destroyed. They had not long 
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been completed, and were adjudged the strongest 
in the world. Their destruction was the one point 
in the treaty which the Greeks looked upon with 

















PLAN OF THE CITY OF CORFU. 


dissatisfaction. Nor was the clause more 
popular with the Corfiotes. Great sums had 
been expended on their construction, and 
of these two-thirds were supplied by the 
islanders. However, the treaty had to be 
observed, and the destruction was made a 
great occasion. Officers from the guaran- 
teeing countries were invited to witness it, 
and the event was one of the most interest- 
ing in military engineering records. Up to 
that time no such experiment had been 
conducted on anything like the same scale. 
Dynamite had not yet been used for such * 
purposes, and this was the first important 
occasion on which gun-cotton was tried as 
an improvement on gunpowder. The ac- 
count of what occurred is very curious, and 
entirely contradicted expectation. The for- 
tifications were undermined, and when the 
electric current was turned on there was no 
very great explosion, but the earth shook, and the 
whole island seemed to heave. When the disturb- 
ance had settled all the fortifications had disappeared. 

Leaving the drill-ground and travelling south, we 
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pass round the shores of a little bay, suggesting in 
its configuration Devonshire rather than Mediter- 
ranean scenery. It seems to Englishmen like Tor- 
bay on a small scale. The road leads on, under 
the shade of linden-trees, passing a tract of low- 
lying almost marshy ground, till it reaches the 
garden of the king’s country palace. Here the cha- 
racter of the foliage alters, and we come to great 
groves of olive-trees, very old and, what is rarely 
met with even in Italy, very tall. These cover 
the whole peninsula, and have a curiously historical 
interest. The Venetians during their centuries of 
rule encouraged the inhabitants by every means in 
their power to plant. No tree was to be cut down 





PEASANT GIRLS, CORFU. 


(Drawn by Tristram Ellis.) 


without two being planted to replace it, and that 
man was of most account in the island who had the 
largest olive-groves, or could show the finest planta- 
tions. 
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From within the gardens of the king’s palace 
one gets a very characteristic peep of the double- 
coned citadel backed by the snow-clad peaks of the 
Albanian mountains. In the background the rich 
and varied foliage of the island shows conspicuously 
—aloes, prickly-pear, tall cypresses, tulip-trees, and 
aromatic shrubs of all kinds. In the autumn the 
leaves of the maple and beech-trees are wonderful in 
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of the old Greek occupation still survive in the name 
of Palaipolis, given to the whole of the promontory. 
The One-gun Battery, a well-known point in the 
island, is now a misnomer. There is no visible bat- 
tery, but from the circular platform where it once 
stood there is an unrivalled view of the Island of 
Ulysses. It is a small rocky patch, on which is built 
a monastery, surrounded by cypresses. 








re 
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CORFU. 


(Drawn by Tristram Ellis.) 


their tints, and contrast with the dark foliage of the 
karob. Here, too, growing luxuriantly, the eucalyptus 
and silver olive are found beside mountain firs. 
The whole promontory to this point is the site 
of an old Greek city. The Corinthians founded the 
colony of Coreyra B.c. 734, and Corcyra growing 
in strength, and Corinth waning in importance, the 
two Powers—mother and daughter—were opposed 
to each other in war. The war is known in the 
history-books as the Peloponesian War, for such it 
ultimately became, and the battle is memorable as 
the first recorded sea-fight in the history of the 
world. To this day the peasants ploughing up the 
earth come on traces of classic times—bits of pottery, 
lamps, amphorw, and fragments of armour. Traces 


The sketch on this page is not taken from the 
battery, but from an olive-grove immediately beneath 
it. The little island to the right, with a church 
upon it, known as Rat Island, is often mistaken 
for the Island of Ulysses; it is used as the station 
of the ferry-boat that plies across the entrance of 
the Hyllaic harbour. 

It is in the villages we see the peasantry in 
their striking costumes, which certainly in no way 
suggest much influence of the Parisian modiste. 
An enormous crown of false hair robs the head 
of all proportion, and curiously enough vanity and 
thrift are alike illustrated by this singular head- 
dress ; for the coil of hair is only in a sense false. 
It has all grown on the head which it seems to 
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weigh down. The hair which comes out from day 
to day under comb and brush is jealously gathered 
in for use, and so the older the woman gets, the 
more hair she is able to show. This hair is often 
covered by a veil of muslin, which is sometimes 
dragged over the mouth after the fashion adopted 
in Mahometan countries—an inheritance from the 
Turkish occupation, and sustained by the example 
of the Albanians on the opposite coast. The bodice 
is low, and buttoned in front with three silver 
buttons, for these peasants have their little bits of 
jewellery, which descend as heirlooms from mother 
to daughter. These low bodices are so short that 
the skirt comes out below, and forms a band of 
white frill all round the waist. Over this is worn 
a jacket, always of some fine stuff, often of bright- 
coloured velvet, or plush braided with gold and 
yellow, and from under this in many folds straight 
from the waist hangs the skirt, broken in front 
by an apron of some contrasting colour to the 
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dress, and itself ornamented with embroidery. It 
sounds more like the costume for a fancy ball than 
the ordinary dress of Ionian peasants ; but, of course, 
when the girls work in the fields they lay aside the 
jacket, and the dress is then admirable for their work. 

The Turkish occupation of the island, though 
short, left traces of its influence also in the archi- 
tecture. At Gastowri there is a well, known all 
over the country-side as the Well of Platinus. Its 
water is said to vary in temperature inversely with 
the seasons: in summer it is icy cold, and in the 
heart of winter the water drawn from it gives off 
vapour. The country people ascribe this to magical 
influence, though it is the ordinary incident of 
spring-water rising up from a great depth preserving 
all through the year an even temperature. This 
spring is covered by a vaulted building, resembling 
in outline a Turkish or Arab tomb, though the cross 
surmounting it and the icon in the added niche show 
Christian influence. 





“THE YOUTHFUL CHRIST EMBRACING ST. JOHN.” 


By Guripo ReEnI. 


UIDO RENT has always been unfortunate in 

- this, that he has rarely occupied the position 
that was exactly proper to him. He has always 
been over- or under-estimated, and no less in recent 
years than in hisown days. Now féted, now slighted 
in his lifetime, he soon rose after his death to a 
position in the public esteem considerably above his 
merits; and it is upon record that Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds adopted a tone almost apologetic in placing 
him at his proper level—in dethroning him from his 
perch beside, or even above, Raphael. It is hardly 
to be imagined that the connoisseurs ever joined 
with the great public in their excessive worship of 
the master; but that Reni’s artistic apotheosis was 
a century’s phenomenon is as unquestionable as 
that he has suffered in these latter years from the 
reaction—from undeserved neglect, and, we might 
almost say, from contumely. 

That Guido ever occupied his invidious position, 
and was not properly understood, was more the 
fault of the public than his own. His first method, 
rather vigorous than harmonious, had given way to 
a style more virile and infinitely better in point 
of grace, harmony, and execution. While the 
public applause attendant on his performances was 
earrying him higher and yet higher on the tide 
of success, he began for a last time to change 
his manner. He sought for ideal grace, for suave 
lines, for soft sentiment—almost, one might say, for 


sentimentality—and, as his more superficial beauties 
caught the popular eye, his finer qualities disap- 
peared. His impasto, which had been the cause of 
admiration and no little jealousy, gradually disap- 
peared, until his painting became thin and poor ; his 
rich palette was exchanged for one almost colourless, 
or at least neutral in the tints; for he courted the 
public taste with pearly tones (well fitted to his 
weak but pretty subjects and handling), and aban- 
doned the virility which was one of his chief merits. 
The result was inevitable. He was slowly but surely 
found out, and to this day his best works suffer in 
reputation for the faults of the rest. 

To his last period the picture of “ The Youthful 
Christ Embracing St. John” would appear to belong. 

Painted with not a little of the affectation which 
was his chief reproach in his latter days (though, it 
must be admitted, without much of the refined grace 
of design or vigour of draughtsmanship which cer- 
tainly were his), it is nevertheless good in expression 
and in subtlety of painting. 

The picture, numbered 191, hangs in Room XIII 
of the National Gallery. For many years it formed 
part of the Carnuccini collection at Rome, whence it 
was ‘imported by Buchanan for Mr. Irvine in 1805; 
and at the death of Mr. Jeremiah Harman it was ac- 
quired for the National Gallery for £409 10s—a 
month or two before the purchase at treble prices of 
two worse if more imposing examples of Reni’s work. 

S. 
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ALFRED STEVENS. 


By COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
“T know of but one Art.” s, 


HE quiet, intellectual face which looks out upon 

us from the frontispiece of this latest memorial 

of Alfred Stevens* has no very striking characteristics 
which would make a passer-by single it out from 


work, and yet without a portrait by some sym- 
pathetic hand, without some details of personal 
history, our knowledge of great men is at best in- 
complete. In Stevens’ case the materials of bio- 





ALFRED STEVENS. 
(From a Photograph by W. S. Bird.) 


a crowd. It is a face of great possibilities, but it 
might have been that of an actor, a scholar, a lawyer, 
or even a man of business. It is taken from a 
photograph. One cannot help wishing that some 
painter like Mr. G. F. Watts had given it that 
touch of personality which We miss. The artist is, 
no doubt, best sought and most surely found in his 


* “Alfred Stevens and His* Work.” By Hugh Stannus, 
¥.R.I.B.A. With Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Plates. (Auto- 
type Company, London.) . 


. 


graphy are unusually scant. He kept no diary, he 
wrote few letters, he was, Mr. Stannus tells us, a 
solitary. For the greater portion of his life he 
seems to have been practically without relations 
except his mother, with whom he communicated 
apparently through a third party; and without 
friends except his pupils and employers. 

The collection of the artist’s work at South 
Kensington Museum, the winter exhibition at the 
Royal Academy in 1890-1, Mr. Walter Armstrong’s 
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“ AMORET,” SPENSER’S “ FAERIE QUEEN.” 
(Decorative Panel by Alfred Stevens.) 


volume devoted to the genius of Stevens, 
and some stray papers in this Magazine 
and other periodicals, have done some- 
thing to make the public acquainted 
with one of the greatest names in Eng- 
lish art; but there is much yet to be 
done before Stevens receives due honour, 
and my only regret is that this work, 
beautiful and comprehensive as it is, does 
not go yet farther. “The Complete Works 
of Alfred Stevens ” is what I should have 
liked to have seen; but such a book is at 
present—perhaps always will be—im- 
possible. We may be sure that the 
committee of the artist’s pupils and ad- 
mirers, by whom it has been so carefully 
compiled, have done their best, but yet 
the very title-page pleads imperfection. 
It professes only to give “an account 
of his principal productions,” and of 
these only “so far as they are known.” 
This is what comes of a genius which, 
if not quite neglected, was too little 
prized for others to preserve a careful 
record of its productions, and of a char- 
acter too careless, or too modest, to keep 
a record for itself. There is only this 
compensation: we may yet trace some 
other of his works which are at pre- 
sent unknown or unassigned. 

With such a feast before us, and 


perhaps “ pippins and cheese to come,” we may 
at least be content for the moment, and say our 
grace to Mr. Hugh Stannus, the editor and bio- 
grapher, to Mr. W. 8. Bird, the entrepreneur, to 
Mr. Henry Hoyles and Mr. Reuben Townroe, the 
quondam pupils of the master, who together have 
furnished our entertainment, and also to many 
other gentlemen who have lent their drawings 
and paintings and casts to be photographed for 
the purpose of this beautiful volume. If we 
look at it a little curiously we shall find that we 
have fifty-six autotypes (including callotypes and 
autogravures) from works of the artist and one 
from a photographic portrait, and a memoir which 
contains an account of his known productions, 
with special reference to those illustrated. Fur- 
ther, we shall find that the plates are arranged 
as far as possible in chronological order, so that 
they run in sequence with the memoir. If they 
could be only visible at the same time the ar- 
rangement would be perfect, but the plates are 
all together by themselves at the end of the book. 
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FIGURE STUDY. 


(By Alfred Stevens. In the Possession of Herbert Singer, Esa.) 
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In the letterpress, Mr. Stannus has adopted 
the singular plan of numbering his para- 
graphs (or rather sections), and printing the 
facts in large type and his comments in 
small. Perhaps we ought to be thankful 
for any helps to reference in a work of its 
dimensions, and include the free use of 
capitals in our gratitude, but altogether 
these devices give an uncomfortable dis- 
jointed look to the pages, as though they 
were constructed of many short advertise- 
ments, rather than paragraphs of one solid 
narrative ; and I say this with the less 
compunction as I have little else to say 
except in praise of this terse memoir which 
Mr. Stannus has built up with almost archi- 
tectural severity. 

The illustration at the bottom of the 
opposite page is from a drawing by Alfred 
Stevens in the possession of Herbert Singer, 
Esq.—a chalk study for his contribution to 
the fresco-painting exhibition at Westminster 
Hall in 1844. He did not compete at the. 
previous exhibition of cartoons. The scene 








VALOUR, 
(From the Competition Model for the Wellington Monument. By Alfred Stevens.) 
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(From the Competition Model for the Wellington Monu- 
ment. By Alfred Stevens.) 


selected by Stevens was from Richard IIT., 
Act 4, Scene iv., and this was the study for 
the figure of the Duchess of York as she says : 


“T had a Richard too, and thou didst kill him; 
1 had a Rutland too; thou holp’st to kill him.” 


According to Mr. Stannus this fresco 
(No. 42 in the catalogue, and only 3 feet 
wide by 2} high) did not give evidence of 
his later largeness of manner, and he cer- 
tainly does not overpraise this vivid study 
when he calls it “an interesting example 
of the artist’s power of expression.” At 
this time he was about six-and-twenty, and 
had been more or less engaged in art-study 
since, at the age of ten years, he had left 
the school at Blandford, Dorset, where he 
was born. For some time he had helped 
his father in his business as house-painter, 
decorator, sign-painter, &c., at that place. 
In 1833 he had been sent to Italy with £60 
in his pocket, and had remained there till 
1842, when he returned penniless to Bland- 
ford. The seven years spent in Italy had 
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been unusually well employed. At Naples (1833) 
he had copied Andrea del Sarto and the Giotteschi ; 
at Florence he had copied largely from the painters 
of the fourteenth century; he had been to Pompeii 
and Capri (1833-4), to Rome (1835), and back 
through Siena and San Gemignano to Florence, 


that master left in 1842 Stevens elected to come 
away too. 

Though a student all his life, he probably felt 
that he was ready to commence original work, and 
we are told that he “fretted like a caged eagle” at 
Blandford. There he made sketches in illustration 
of Homer which are in the possession of 
Mr. Stannus, together with an ingenious but 
half-finished lay figure ; and there, also, he 
taught the constructor of a home-made ophi- 
cleide how to cut a sheet of brass the right 
shape to form the mouth of the instrument. 
In 1844 he came to London with £40, 
borrowed from his constant friend and be- 
liever, Mr. Pegler, and though he did not 
2 succeed in the competition of fresco paint- 

ings, his wide art-knowledge and varied skill 
| attracted notice, for he was appointed in the 
| following year to a post at the School of 


aN 


¥ 


——( 


Design at Somerset House. The govern- 


ren ment seems to have felt the truth of Stevens’ 
{ motto, “I know of but one art,” for they 
— appointed him to teach architectural draw- 

















EARLY SKETCH FOR THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 


(By Alfred Stevens. In the Possession of Henry Moyles, Esq.) 


where he ‘stayed till 1839, copying the old masters 
for dealers, and learning how to paint in fresco. 
That he had established some reputation would 
appear from his being employed by the Austrian 
government to superintend the moulding of the 
Ghiberti gates. In the same year (1859) he was at 
Milan studying architecture under Albertolli, and at 
Venice painting Titian’s Peter-Martyr. In 1840 he 
was employed by Thorwaldsen in Rome, and when 





ing, perspective and modelling, and orna- 
mental painting if required. 

The illustration on p. 304 takes us to 1855, 
and is one of a series of panels with figures 
from Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen,” which he 
executed as decorations for the wall of the 
drawing-room in Kensington Palace Gardens, 
then inhabited by Don Christobal de Muri- 
etta, and new by the Marquis of St. Urcé. 
| This figure represents “ Amoret.” In de- 





sign, no less than in execution, it is marked 

by those qualities of tenderness and decision 

which Mr. Stannus notes in connection with 

this exquisite series. In the justness with 

which the design fits without crowding its 
=——" panel, we see how completely he has mas- 
tered the spirit of decorative art; and in 
the figure itself, with its strong yet elegant 
disposition of the limbs, we see no less the 
se wtih Student of the great art of the great age of 
the Renaissance in Italy. It has the dignity 
of Michelangelo, combined with the grace 
of Raphael ; and one can trace in it what is 
called the influence of other artists, as Andrea 
del Sarto. As Mr. Stannus does not fail to point 
out, Stevens was an eclectic, but he was an eclectic 
in a good sense, in the sense in which all great 
artists—Raphael and Michelangelo themselves—were 
eclectics ; that is to say, his art was based on that 
of his great predecessors, whose work he studied 
not to plagiarise, but to inform and develop his 
own individuality. He did what almost every artist 
since the days of Raphael have tried to do and 














failed: he carried on 
the great tradition, and 
at no lower level. It 
is not of decadence 
that his work tells, but 
of the sustained life, 
the eternal freshness of 
true art. 

Between the 
“Duchess of York” and 
“Amoret,” eleven years 
had passed full of that 
varied labour which 
marks his career. His 
artistic energy was 
ready to pour itself 
into all channels, more 
like one of the artists 
of old days than of 
this. Now it was de- 
corative painting (like 
the beautiful designs of 
the Sciences at Deys- 
brook), now Shake- 
speare or the Bible, 
now a military uniform 
which engaged his at- 
tention; now it was a 
picture of Judith, and 
now a railway carriage 
for the King of Den- 
mark; now it was de- 
signs for stoves for 
Birmingham, or daggers 
for Sheffield; now a 
pavement for St. 
George’s Hall, Liver- 
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VASE IN MAJOLICA STYLE. 


(Designed by Alfred Stevens. In the Possession of Alfred Pegler, Esq.) 
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can say nothing; and 
of the splendid sketch 
for the medals for 
South Kensington, the 
drawing of the gates 
for the Geological Mu- 
seum, the elegant de- 
sign of the Monument 
of the exhibition of 
1851, the glorious vision 
of the decoration of the 
cupola of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which are 
also preserved for us 
here, we can only pro- 
fess our profound re- 
gret that such noble 
conceptions should re- 
main unrealised. 
Enough in_ these 
and other pages has for 
the present perhaps 
been written about 
Stevens’ greatest work, 
the Wellington Memo- 
rial, but our illustra- 
tions of this subject are 
of special interest,as one 
(p. 306) represents the 
whole unmutilated con- 
ception, and will enable 
the public to judge how 
much they have lost 
through the narrow 
spirit and poor taste of 
a Dean and Chapter. 
The other shows the 


pool, or the little lion which “sits up” on the rail- first thought of the great allegorical groups which are 
ings of the British Museum. Of nearly all of these among the masterpieces of all time(p. 305). Specially 














FRIEZE FOR VASE. 


(Designed by Alfred Stevens for Messrs. Minton and Co.) 


designs, and many others, this volume contains ac- interesting is the figure of Falsehood clutching at 
curate and beautiful memorials. But of these I the angel of the pedestal. The artist evidently felt 
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the figure wanted more support, and so interposed 
the orb between the architecture and the hand, thus 
giving the needed rest without destroying the sense 
of insecurity. ; 

The beautiful majolica vases which Stevens de- 
signed are the subjects of the other illustrations, 
and are another proof of his wonderfully compre- 
hensive art-gift, for which nothing was too high or 
low, as long as he could penetrate it with beauty. 
Much as we admire the example which he set us in 
this Victorian age which, then at least, needed it so 
much, and thankful as we are to him for the new life 
which he imparted to modern design in ironwork, 
turning even the Victorian fireplace and fender and 
the German stove into things of beauty, it is yet 
impossible not to regret, as a loss to humanity, that 
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a man of such supreme power in creative design 
should have left behind him nothing to rival the 
Wellington Memorial and the Holford mantelpiece. 
The motto which he adopted from Michelangelo, 
that there is but one art, is profoundly true; but 
it has its dangers. It is too apt to lead to the 
erroneous conclusion that a man is not an artist 
who cannot achieve success in every art, and 
that a man who can design a Wellington Memo- 
rial is equally well employed in creating a fire- 
stove. But it was a motto that Stevens was per- 
sonally justified in adopting, for there are few 
artists of any time who have felt more deeply the 
essential truth of the unity of art, and could 
point more confidently to their work as an illus- 
tration of it. 





FRIEZE FOR VASE. 
(Designed by Alfred Stevens.) 





“THE OLD SPINET.” 


PAINTED BY R. PoETZELBERGER. 


MONG the Austrian painters of the day, Herr 
Poetzelberger is one who is taking high rank 

and who is rising fast into well-merited popu- 
larity. The reason of his success may be fairly 
judged of in the picture which forms the frontis- 
piece to the present Part. The subject is indeed 
well-worn, not to say hackneyed; but its treatment 
is such as to make it as fresh and engaging as if 
“The Old Spinet,” “Memories,” and “The Same Old 
Story” had never before inspired painter or pricked 
his jaded invention. How many times have we not 
so seen a graceful girl standing beside a piano, her 
fingers straying lightly over the keys? Yet in the 
picture before us there is little that prejudices us 
by reason of its being a repetition, nothing that re- 
pels us as banal. The attitude of the girl is graceful 
and elegant, without a suspicion of posing, it sug- 
gests a very pretty sentiment, and the line of the 
composition, simple as it is, is harmonious and satis- 
fying. But it is undoubtedly the lighting of the 


picture that lends the chief interest to the work and 
which raises it completely out of the commonplace, 
How it plays with the hair of the daintily-drawn 
head, with the numerous—almost too numerous 
—folds, and touches up with well-judged flecks the 
various parts of the picture, not only imparts in- 
terest but gives balance to the composition. Herr 
Poetzelberger has profited by his study in the school 
of Munich, although he paints chiefly, we believe, in 
Vienna. But Munich has as completely superseded 
Vienna as the art-centre of the German-speaking 
countries as Paris has superseded Rome as the art- 
centre of the world; the quality of its art is as 
superior, both in earnestness and execution, as its 
conception, no less than the artistic attitude of its 
disciples, is more dignified and virile. Herr Poet- 
zelberger has done much more “ important” work 
than this plate before the reader, but-nothing which 
more clearly exemplifies his frankness, his artistic 
fibre, and his agreeable power of pleasing. 














R.Poetzelberger. pinxt By permission of the Berl Photographic C° 
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(Sonnet by Theodore Watts. Drawn by J. Bernard Partridge.) 
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GEORGES VAN DER STRAETEN: 
THE SCULPTOR “DE FANTAISIE.” 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


VERY art has its minor as well as its great 
masters; and even as Literature, including in 

her wide embrace the epic poet and the dainty 
maker of vers de société, accords them both their place 
on Mount Parnassus, and awards them both a niche 
in her temple of fame, so 
Sculpture may recognise as 
worthy votaries, the mighty 
master of the plastic art 
and the little master de 
JSantaisie. Watteau and 
Lancret, or even Greuze, 
do not count for less than 
their merit demands in the 
roll of :art because they 
lacked the power, the dig- 
nity, and the higher quali- 
ties of men of genius far 
above them. Cosway and 
Romney are not less 
painters of graceand beauty 
—their claim upon our 
respect is not the slighter 
—because they had not 
the brilliant vigour of Rey- 
nolds or the mind of Ho- 
garth. Each stands by 
himself, and upon his own 
merits must he be judged. 
And just as we may turn 
from the reading of Tenny- 
son or Browning to the 
lighter fancies of Praed or Locker or Ashby-Sterry 
or St. Leger, and find pleasure in their own pecu- 
liar qualities of touch and flavour, so may we 
look from the splendid earnestness and richness of 
artistic power of Rodin or Dalou, of Mercié or 
Alfred Gilbert, to the dainty and tender elegance 
of Van der Straeten; and that, too, without feel- 
ing that with nobility of idea and greatness of exe- 
cution we have lost the sense of mastery which 
belongs to the man possessed of surpassing excel- 
lence—even though his walk in life be on a lower 
plane. Let me not be misunderstood. I do not 
claim for Van der Straeten a high position as a 
sculptor. Judged by the standard by. which more 
“serious” men are measured, he does not challenge 
our verdict; he could never compete, I take it, with 
those in the Académie des Beaux-Arts for the 





GEORGES VAN DER STRAETEN. 
(From a Photograph by Eugene Pirou, Paris.) 


commission for a great public monument. As in 
the fable, he is the joyous grasshopper among the 
academic ants; leaving to others the intense study 
that the highest walks of art demand, and content- 
ing himself with what is pretty, charming, dainty, 
and amusing. Herein he 
excels, and herein lies his 
claim on the recognition 
and appreciation of the 
people. 

Van der Straeten was 
not always intended for an 
artist. As with hundreds 
in his present walk of life, 
he was brought up in a far 
more practical school, from 
which he broke away by 
sheer force of character. 
Born in Ghent in 1857, he 
was educated with a view 
to practising at the Bar. 
His study was chiefly di- 
rected to the classics and 
jurisprudence; but while 
he attended the lectures 
at the University, his love 
of practising sculpture— 
of a sort—became indomit- 
able, until he finally threw 
off the legal yoke and 
openly devoted himself to 
art. His conversion came 
about by a curious chance, although in the nature 
of things it could not have been long delayed. 
In accordance with the practice of the inland 
population of Belgium, he was wont to pay an an- 
nual summer visit to the seaside. In the year of 
which I speak, the port and sea-wall of Ostend 
were in process of construction, and the young 
student formed one of the daily crowd that visited 
the works. Here chancing upon a quantity of loam 
or clay, he possessed himself of a lump and took 
it home. Setting to work, he produced a statuette 
—poor, enough, no doubt, as one can imagine, but 
yet good enough to decide his father, a good judge 
of art and an amateur artist himself, to yield to his 
son’s solicitations and to place him with a sculptor 
as soon as they returned to Ghent. He attended 
for a short time the studio of M. Kosteleyn, who 
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imparted to him the first principles of sculpture and 
set him to work at ornaments. But the impulsive 
young sculptor preferred to turn his attention to 
portraiture, and taking leave of his more cautious 
master, he worked for some time at busts of mem- 
bers of his family. This occupation revealed to 
-him in some degree the extent of his artistic ignor- 
ance. He forthwith joined the School of the Société 





PAVANE, (1890.) 
(By G. Van der Straeten.) 


Artistique of Ghent, where he worked every evening 
for four years, modelling from nature, while during 
the daytime he continued his University course. 
About the time that he completed his law studies, 
Van der Straeten began to exhibit at Ghent, taking 
chiefly as his subjects gamins and ragamuftins, who 
afforded so many opportunities for the display of 
character and humour. A little later, just when 
he was called to the Bar, he turned his attention 
to Brussels, and exhibited pierrots and beggars, 
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as simple statuettes and groups. With the feeling 
which animates the favourite subjects of Signor 
Focardi, Van der Straeten’s work had much in 
common, for the artist was obviously in close sym- 
pathy with the humour and misery of the more 
light-hearted and characteristic types among the 
poorest class. It was in 1878 that our sculptor 
became known as one of the most prolific exhibitors 








COYNESS, (1890.) 
(By G. Van der Straeten.) 


in Brussels, and all the while he was modelling 
his little groups he was pleading at the Court of 
Appeal. At the end of four years he changed his 
style and choice of subject. His pierrots, with their 
pathetic tenderness and sense of poetry overlying 
the fooling of the English clown, gave way to such 
subjects as the circus-rider, the coryphée, and the 
prerrette—figures stimulating that devotion to femi- 
nine beauty which has since been one of his dis- 
tinctive qualities. 








e 
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It should be remarked that these sudden changes 
are characteristic of the work of Van der Straeten. 
His development has been 
' rapid, and his improve- 
ment startling; but his 
progress has been made by 
starts and bounds, and not 
by that gradual growth 
common to most artists. 
The fact is natural enough, 
however; for the tempera- 
ment of the man is elec- 
trical and impulsive, ever 
open to new influences, and 
always ready to recognise 
such faults of taste and 
execution as he can detect 
in his own work. Thus 
it is that the Van der 
Straeten of to-day is no 
longer the Van der Strae- 
ten whom the _ world 
laughed with, and whom 
artists were impelled by 
their consciences to blame 
for his frivolity even while 
they praised his extraor- 
dinary cleverness, at the 
exhibition of the Salon 
Parisien in Bond Street 
some seven years ago. Ser- 
pent-like, he has shed his 
skin, and the plastic his- 
torian of masherdom now 
stands revealed as the re- 
corder of the beauties in 
their more innocent and 
unsullied aspect of the 
dainty periods of the great 
Louis and the first Empire. 

In 1883, then, Van der 
Straeten suddenly trans- 
ferred his allegiance for a 
time from masculine hu- 
mour to such graces and 
chic as may be found in the lady of the ballet. The 
whole atmosphere of the subject lent itself to a cer- 
tain grotesque treatment; the pseudo-daintiness of 
the Queen of the Circus was an admirable foil to 
the eager but fickle adoration of the laughing clown 
or love-smitten pierrot, and it could not be denied 
that the scent of the sawdust and the stable hung 
strangely around these groups. But the glare of the 
footlights, as is inevitable, soon palled upon the taste 
of the sculptor, and another change took place. The 
natural transition was made from the danseuse to 





IN THE COUNTRY, (1891.) 
(From the Statuette by G. Van der Straeten.) 


the demi-mondaine, the only lapse of taste to which 
the artist need plead guilty; for under his hand 
the clay became flesh, the 
very truth with which he 
presented his clever scenes 
imparted to them a sus- 
picion, if not of vulgarity, 
of suggestiveness which of- 
fended many. His power 
of reproducing facial ex- 
pression was absolute; he 
could with a touch not 
only show us the subject 
of the conversation, but 
even endow his figures, 
face and limb, with a finesse 
more subtle than one can 
point to in the work of 
any other sculptor. Only 
in the black-and-white 
work of Charles Keene, of 
Mr. Abbey, and perhaps 
of Mr. Bernard Partridge 
at his best, can we in 
London seek for a similar 
capacity for the rendering 
of the more transient forms 
of expression. 

It was about this time 
that an event that was 
to prove of considerable 
importance occurred to 
Georges Van der Straeten. 
He contributed a group 
entitled “L’Amant de 
Coeur” to the Ghent ex- 
hibition, and having visited 
the gallery to see how his 
work was placed and how 
it looked, he saw standing 
before it the painter, M. 
Jan Van Beers, who, being 
introduced, _straightway 
counselled him to repair 
to Paris, where fame and 
good teaching both awaited him. He did not hesitate. 
Turning his back on the Brussels Palace of Justice 
for good and all, he arrived in Paris very soon after- 
wards with his box, and with his latest terra-cotta 
under his arm. From that moment the law existed 
for him no more (save as a censor morum), and he be- 
came the most intimate and familiar friend of Van 
Beers, towards whom he was drawn, not only by feel- 
ings of private friendship, but still more by the sym- 
pathy in taste that existed between them. They had 
both of them, in fact, adopted a new style—the genre 
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Parisien. Fellow-townsmen, and endowed each of 
them with a love of the lighter form of art, and 
a passion for its more elegant and amusing side, 
they had enough in common to draw them to- 
gether. M. Van Beers had certainly the greater 
experience: his training had been long and severe ; 
his eye was highly educated, his drawing correct, 
and his knowledge and expression of form dis- 
tinguished. So far as his friend was his superior 
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not occupy the same studio, their inter-communi- 
cations were frequent, and they doubtless exchanged 
ideas and influenced the other each in his sepa- 
rate art. 

Since then, every change in Van der Straeten’s 
artistic aims could be followed in the annual exhi- 
bitions of the Salon. What has been called the 
“Parisian” era first exhibits itself in those dis- 
plays of masherdom which, while straying from 





“KISS ME!” (1889.) 
(From the Group by G. Van der Straeten.) 


Van der Straeten recognised in him a master; but 

his own taste was already formed, his fancy was at 

least as lively, and his invention as bright and 

prolific as those of his Damon. Although they did 
776 


the standard of art which the sculptor had set 
up, stamped him as a fantastic humourist of great 
power, and as an observer of altogether exceptional 
keenness. Those who saw it will not readily forget 
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the group representing a téte-d-téte of a lady and a 
young gommeuz, who has evidently dropped into the 
willing ear of his companion an anecdote not in- 


tended for family telling ; 
nor will another work 
have passed from their 
minds—that rapidly exe- 
cuted sketch of a fascin- 
ating ballet-girl seated 
on a pedestal, while she 
holds the cord encircling 
the neck of a very wooden 
but adoring masher. This 
sketch was one belonging 
to a series of more serious 
aim than the former: it 
showed a cynical inten- 
tion, an attempt at point- 
ing a moral that is to be 
sought in vain in other 
works of the same order. 

From this moment, 
that is to say from 1886 
or thereabouts, a purer 
artistic sentiment seemed 
to breathe from Van der 
Straeten’s work. Still a 
young man, hardly more 
than a youth; of a joyous 
and sunny disposition ; 
finding himself in the 
merriest capital in Eu- 
rope, his name familiar 
in every ear, himself 
popular among artists of 
every profession, courted 
and eagerly sought after 
—he had dallied awhile 
in that méliew which 
shows “life” and beauty, 
without the seriousness 
of true art. For a brief 
space he sought his mo- 
dels among the water- 
flies; he sowed his wild 
artistic oats in a fertile 
field which grew weeds 
as well as grain, and his 
harvest was a crop which, 
transcendent of its kind 
perhaps, yet left a taste 
in the English mouth not 


entirely in harmony with the idea of art, pure and 
earnest, and appealing to our frankest sympathy. 
vet without changing his subject he soon altered the 
tone for the better. His suggestiveness and pure 
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WATTEAU LADY. (1887.) 


(From the Statuette by G. Van der Straeten.) 


serious intention. 





love of mischief now became tinged with a more 
His petites dames were as seductive 
as heretofore, and his mashers as happy and careless 


in their enjoyment of 
life. But the sculptor 
raised the corner of the 
veil, and showed us again 
his dramatis persone ; 
his women, for all their 
daintiness and charm, be- 
gan to declare their true 
weakness; their admirers, 
the golden youths, be- 
came more and more 
shallow, and even more 
idiotic. His growing con- 
tempt for the former 
objects of his idolatry 
was unmistakably pro- 
nounced. 

It was clear that the 
artist had come and seen 
and conquered. He had 
tasted and rejected; and 
henceforward, as I have 
said, his art is of a more 
genuine sort. As great 
a votary as ever of beauty 
and feminine charm, he 
had learned that they are 
not to be found pure and 
untarnished in that world 
whence the painter and 
sculptor would naturally 
hope more easily to draw 
them. Disappointed in 
the real, he had no re- 
fuge now but in the 
ideal; and thus it came 
about that, abandoning 
the demi-mondaine of his 
earlier days, he sought 
the ideal that had in- 
spired that apostle of ele- 
gance, Watteau, and his 
followers Boucher, Fra- 
gonard, and Lancret. I 
would even add the name 
of Eisen to the list. Never, 
I believe has anyone rea- 
lised so happily in the 
round, the dainty grace 


which inspired those painters of the pretty, adding 
an entirely human interest to the refinement of 
charm, and investing the polished but luxurious taste 
of the fourteenth Louis and his time with more 
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humour, sweetness, and warmth of love than ever 
were dreamed of by the designers of Dresden 
shepherdesses and the houris of plastic Saxony. 





THE BILLET DOUX. (1887.) 
(From the Statuette by G. Van der Straeten.) 


This is the point which Van der Straeten has 
reached, and which, suiting as it does his genius, 
is destined to hold him for some years to come. 
Portrait-busts and statuettes may engage his chisel 
from time to time, but even then—as in his por- 
traits of Sarah Bernhardt, of Van Beers, of Monsieur 
Worth, and others—there is always some beauty of 
arrangement, some charming departure from the 
conventional, which is eminently characteristic of 
the artist. Even in his more realistic work he is 
as individual as in that in which his fancy has free 
play, and he is one of the few who finds in the 
creations of the dressmaker of to-day opportunities 
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as delightful as were offered by her of 1806, or by 
the man-milliner of the time of Watteau. 

The illustrations accompanying this article fairly 
illustrate the latter phases of our sculptor’s art, his 
power of characterisation and his robust sense of 
humour being reserved for possible demonstration 
in the future. They need no special reference or 
explanation at my hands ; what has gone before has 
sufficiently set forth the conditions under which 
they were produced, the disposition and temperament 
which inspired them. 

If Van der Straeten has made no bid for the 
highest favours of the Goddess of Sculpture, we 





THE DUET. (1886.) 
(From the Group by G. Van der Straeten. 
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are not the less indebted to him for his charming 
embroidery upon the fringe of her mantle. He is 
content in the world of song to be the jeune premier 
in comic opera—to cheer us with his light-hearted- 
ness, to amuse us with his drolleries, to refresh and 
stimulate us with his grace, his elegance, and his re- 
finement. And as he has the judginent to sound and 
to know his strength, he has had the wit to probe 
his weaknesses and measure his limitations. He was 
not made for a sculptor of the impressive and the 
academic sort. Although a very fair anatomist, he 
would not hesitate to take liberties with the human 
frame if the result were an additional charm to his 
work—not from reckless disregard of the rules of art 
and nature, but from the intensity of love for the 
special beauties he aims at displaying. He may take 
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a poet’s licence with the muscles and joints, but 
he smilingly bares his breast to the critic’s spear, 
and, if he has but succeeded in his fancy, he calmly 
receives the thrust. And when the work is done 
—the last touch given to the dainty turn of the 
graceful wrist, the last dip made into the corner of 
the smiling lips—he wends his way cheerily in the 
direction of Montmartre. Half-an-hour later he 
strides with buoyant step into the studio of Van 
Beers, and throwing himself down in a chair, as 
the painter quietly turns his head with a smile of 
welcome to his visitor, he greets him with a lively 
“Jan, mon vieux, viola—le petit groupe est fini!” 

[The illustrations on pp. 311-313 are published by permission 


of the Société des Bronzes of Paris, and those on pp. 314 and 315 
by consent of M. Blot.] 





SCENIC-ART.—II. 


By PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 





EFORE passing further into the 
stage-picture, I am anxious to 
pause and consider its frame, or, 
in other words, the proscenium. 

I take it that the proscenium 
should be to the stage-picture 
what the frame is to the easel- 

picture. It should separate the picture from the 
surroundings. But the stage-picture, just as the 
painted picture, should in that case reach the frame. 

In most cases the proscenium is built so high that 

a considerable space has to be covered with curtains 

to make the opening in any way manageable. Why 

is this so persistently done ? 

The architect may tell you something about its 
giving dignity to the proportions of the house, or 
tell you—which I suspect to be the real reason— 
that it is customary to build them in this way. And 
so year after year theatres are built without inquiring 
what may be the real function of the proscenium. 
How funny it would be to send a picture to the Aca- 
demy in a frame that was a foot too high for the pic- 
ture, having the vacant space modestly covered with 
a bit of “Liberty silk”! But is not the other just as 
ridiculous ? _ Now, let us suppose a proscenium to be 
built according to the necessities of its function— 
namely, to enclose the whole stage-picture. Is this 
all that is required? No! For I have still a fur- 





ther improvement to suggest—perhaps the most novel 
that has yet been suggested to the theatrical world. 
I suggest that the proscenium be made to contract 
and to expand. Now, every good artist knows that 
the size of the canvas upon which he represents his 


subject has as much to do with the success of the 
work as the proper placing of the subject within 
that space. On the stage, however, with a fixed 
proscenium, the poor man’s cottage, or the garret, 
has to be represented of the same size as a palace ; 
a corridor in a castle wherein much plotting is done 
(generally by two people) must be of the same size 
as the banqueting-hall. Or, as Mr. Jones has just 
hinted to me, a house is first represented, and then a 
room in that house—which room is always much 
larger than the house. Thus, the eye of the spectator 
is never properly prepared for the great climax scene, 
because the trivial incidents leading up to it have 
been presented on such a large and disproportionate 
scale. This contracting proscenium is in no way 
difficult to make, or to apply to theatres already 
built, and ought to be workable by one man. There 
are so many incidents in plays that come to one’s 
mind in which only two or three actors appear on a 
scene requiring no depth that such a contrivance 
would be an inestimable boon to the scenic artist. 
But beyond this I look to the very foundation of 
composition in art, which, for the balance of the 
whole, requires not only most careful consideration 
of parts, but demands that the human figure shall 
be made duly prominent. The scenic artist, by the 
aid of this contracting proscenium, could, with the 
collaboration of the stage- and acting-managers, carry 
out all the laws that govern pictorial composition in 
art. There need be no fear that the occupants of 
the lower side-boxes would see less than they do 
now when the action happens to take place on their 
side. And as for the higher side-boxes—let them 
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perish! In my model I work it simply with a imperfectly without knowing the intentions of the 
left-handed and right-handed screw, thus enabling stage- and acting-managers. Indeed, it is hard for 
one man to make the sides of the proscenium come me to separate these three personages. Stage work 
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PROFESSOR HERKOMER’S MODEL STAGE WITH CONTRACTING PROSCENIUM. 


Fic. 1.—Back of Proscenium, partly in section: a, a, Opening, normal size; B, B, Opening, reduced; a, Sky Piece; 6, b, Sliding Wings; c, ¢, 
Right and Left-handed Screws, respectively; d,d,d,d, Toothed Pulleys; e, Handle; f, f, Rope for raising Sky Piece; g, Rope for lowering 
same; h, Guide; i, i, Pulleys; j, j, Counterbalance Weights, working over Pulleys k, k; 1, Shaft connecting Pulleys d, d. Fia. 2.—Section 
on line c, c: a, Sliding Sky Piece; b, Sliding Wing; h, Guide; i, Pulley. Fic. 3.—Front View of Toothed Pulley d, and Connecting 
Chain. Fic. 4.—Greatest Size of Opening. Fic. 5.—Least Size of Opening. Fic. 6.—Method of Raising and Lowering the Curtain; the 
dotted lines represent ihe Curtain lowered ; m, n, Pulleys, Fic. 7.—Elevation and Side View of Pulleys m, », and i respectively. 


closer together. The upper part is arranged for a_ is done, I know, and with marvellous results, with 
counterweight action. the author, stage-manager, acting-manager, machinist, 

And now let us at last raise the curtain (to open and many more, all working in separate grooves, but 
from the centre, if you please), and take the stageand such methods are mysteries to me. I have no right 
the making of the plastic picture into consideration. to address you on scenic-art if you expect me to 
The subject is so vast that I scarcely know where have been brought up in that school. On the other 
to begin, especially as I hold the opinion, already hand, I do not despair of being able to set you 
hinted at, that the scenic artist can do his work but thinking from my standpoint. 
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However small my efforts in scenic-art may have 
hitherto been, they have emanated from the inner 
consciousness of a painter; and I have a sly feeling, 
not unmixed with obstinacy, that I am on the right 
track for the scenic-art of the future. Then, again, 
I am bound to say I have been favoured in many 
ways at Bushey for such experiment; first and fore- 
most, in having nobody to give me advice; further, 
in having nobody to please but myself, there being 
no commercial element in my theatrical proceedings ; 
again, in having men to work out my ideas who 
have had no training in stage work; and, finally, in 
having a small and carefully-selected audience, who 
come by invitation, predisposed to like what they 
see. And so my whole efforts in stage work have 
been to realise a painter’s view of nature, and that to 
the fullest. To accomplish this, it was necessary to 
include more than the mere lighting of the stage or 
the design of the scene: it had to embrace the very 
actions and movements of the actors. That our pic- 
torial methods of treating dramatic situations on 
canvas find favour with actors is shown in the fact 
that they frequently take hints from such works. 
I think the painters have hardly found the stage a 
fountain of inspiration for their art. Why, the very 
word “theatrical” is used as an expression of oppro- 
brium when applied to a work of art. This again is 
not as it should be. The stage-picture should call 
forth the highest powers of the painter. True, it is 
as perishable as the actor's art; but does the actor 
strive to make his art the less great because it 
perishes with him? Again, you may say it is an 
art of deception, and not of real merit, depending 
as it does on endless contrivances. But surely pic- 
torial art is but another form of deception! In our 
art the painting of atmospheric effects, and the ren- 
dering of luminous bodies, are only accomplished by 
dint of endless “ dodging ” with paint. 

Now I wish it to be understood that scenic-art 
should in no way be held an inferior art, just as 
little as decorative art should be held secondary to 
the art of picture-making. I go further, and say the 
greatest painters of the day should find some pleasure 
in such work, if only out of pure revenge for the 
inadequacy of our paints and canvases to reach some 
of the rare effects in nature. All art is a struggle 
with the inadequacy of our materials for expression. 
But in stage work the artist has more materials at 
his command than in any other form of artistic 
_ expression—that is, when tradition and convention- 
ality shall entirely give way to the intellectual 
“grip” of the painter who devises and carries out 
the scene. Therefore, in urging pictorial consistency 
on the stage, I wish to see the presentment of nature 
as it is understood and appreciated by the painter's 
mind, You will have as many varieties of such 
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appreciation of nature as there are men practising 
art. But all the better for the. art of the stage, for 
such work would at least be stamped by the idiosyn- 
crasy of the painter (who is a student of nature) 
rather than by the tyranny of tradition. This 
tyranny has declared it necessary for the actor’s face 
to be lighted up at all hazards. Therefore, moon- 
beams have to follow the actors round the stage; 
and I make bold to say that should two actors of 
prominence be on the stage at the same time they 
would each have a moonbeam. Alas, for pictorial 
consistency! When the scenic artist has such pranks 
played with his work he well may despair. Why, in 
the name of sense and art, can’t the actor get into 
the fixed rays of the moon when he wants his face 
seen? I should have thought voice and the action 
of the body, however indistinctly seen, would be fifty 
times more impressive than the traditional method, 
which is, after all, nothing more than a confession of 
weakness. Nor need the darkness be overpowering 
to be true. Let that be guided by the painter’s art. 
Am I now arbitrary? Perhaps; and yet I firmly 
believe every important moment in an actor’s part 
(when it should be absolutely necessary to see his 
face plainly) cowld so be arranged that light of some 
justifiable kind could be brought to play upon his face. 

Now for some of the scenic artist’s methods. 
Hearing that I was going to give a lecture on scenic- 
art, a friend of mine remarked to me, “Oh, then you 
will tell us some of your methods.” This remark 
had a curious effect upon me, for I immediately 
asked myself the question, Have I any methods? I 
have the one important method, certainly, of going 
on experimenting until I get the effect I want. But 
I have not thought of the ways and means by which 
I obtained results as methods. I should find it just 
as hard to say what were my actual methods in 
painting a portrait. Perhaps after a few more years 
of experimenting I might be tempted to write a 
handbook on scenic-art, just as we have handbooks 
on every imaginable subject. But the joy of. my 
work would be gone then, as I should know too 
much. The great joy I now have in such work lies 
in the excitement of experiment. No doubt I get, 
as do all successful workers, instinctive feelings of 
how the desired end can be gained, and it was in 
this way that I came upon the idea of slightly 
modelling the distance, and of placing a great sheet 
of gauze in front of, and away from, the painted 
sky. The effect, as reflected, with which I have to 
open the scene (let us say in my music-play, “An 
Idyl”) is towards evening. The work in the smithy 
ceases soon after the rising of the curtain, and the old 
people, sitting outside their houses, sing their evening 
song. Before the reapers return, the great harvest 
moon must appear over the distant hills, soft and 
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warm in colour in the pink sky—an effect in nature 
that deeply moves every imaginative painter, and 
which has been most nobly rendered by the painter, 
George Mason. With but little hastening of nature’s 
time—the forty minutes of the act would be long 
enough to represent the last rays of the sun, casting 
its long shadows from the different objects on the 
distant slopes—time enough for the land to darken 
into that bewitching colour which is to be seen 
between the setting of the sun and the rising of the 
moon. Then for the moon to increase in strength as 
it rises (correctly) into the sky, showing a halo of 
ever-increasing brilliancy as the whole scene darkens 
almost into night, when the curtain must shut off the 
picture from the eye of the spectator. 

Now, I reasoned that a painted sky could not be 
changed in colour, and a painted distance could not 
jirst give me the long shadows, and then the absence 
of all shadows. The other alternative immediately 
presented itself to me—of making the distance in 
relief—strongly enough modelled to catch the light 
and cast the shadows. I came upon this as a natural 
inheritance, for my grandfather had already done the 
same thing—not for the stage, but for the church. 
He was by trade a mason, and by nature an inventor 
of the first order. His opportunities for the display 
of his inventive faculties were most limited, having 
had, from an early age, the care of the little farm 
property. But his artistic instincts were so strong 
that he set to work with his boys to make those 
little pictures in relief of figures, with complete 
backgrounds, that we still see in the churches of 
Southern Germany. The “ Nativity” was a favourite 
subject. Hands and faces of the figures were carved 
in wood, and the draperies made of real material 
dipped in glue, which stiffened when dry. Trees 
were modelled partly with natural twigs and partly 
with mosses, and rocks and banks were all built up 
and coloured afterwards. In my boyhood, standing 
at the bench of my beloved father, I made many 
such pictures in relief, but my subjects were purely 
of a romantic character. I made forests with distant 
mountains to shut them in, and I carved the animals 
and carved the hunters. Therefore, modelling the 
distance in my play was simply to carry on the 
work begun and practised two generations before 
me. This modelled surface, properly lighted, ap- 
peared from the auditorium almost stereoscopic in 
its reality. For this modelling I used a mixture of 
plaster-of-Paris, glue, and stamped paper, sometimes 
adding tow. Then local colour was given with the 
ordinary tempera colours. Let me now for a moment 
leave the background and speak of the sky. 

The sky was shut off by the houses to the right 
and the left of the stage. This made it easy for me 


to stretch the gauze across the stage. From the 
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backs of the house I could play various limelights 
upon the front of the gauze surface which started 
from behind the hills in the distance—I therefore 
was free from it. It was made to lean forward, so 
as to give opportunities of throwing lights upon the 
canvas of the painted sky which was behind it and 
close up to the wall. This gauze produced an 
atmospheric effect far removed from the ordinary 
painted sky. No form of painting could have ren- 
dered the various tones of that sky so truthfully ; 
no pigment could have equalled the colour I obtained 
by the illumination of the gauze by the lights passed 
through coloured glasses. This surface of gauze is a 
perfect foundation for nature’s grey in skies—that 
subtle tone which baffles us so much in painting; 
it is also a foundation for a soft blue, when the 
painted sky behind it is lighted up. With such a 
foundation of tones, which are not produced by 
means of a pigment on a flat surface, wonderful 
atmospheric effects can be obtained. As forms can 
be thrown upon the gauze surface by means of 
lanterns, clouds can be made to chase each other 
across the sky. From sunrise to sunset, from storm 
to calm, all sky effects can be produced with a mys- 
tery, and withal truth to nature, utterly denied to 
the brush alone. Having space on both sides of 
the gauze, the surface can be used as a transparent 
medium, to soften harsh colours, or as an opaque 
surface upon which colour and form can be thrown 
from the front. I see endless possibilities for startling 
work with this material: I see a possibility of bring- 
ing living people within the focus of a lantern so 
constructed that they shall be reflected back on to 
the gauze surface, and again be repeated innumerable 
times until the heavens would live with spiritual 
figures. If life were only not so short; if money 
were only more plentiful for such experiments; if 
somebody else could only do my painting work, I 
would produce a fairy-phantasy such as man has 
only seen in his dreams. 

And these are some of my dreams when I lie 
awake at night, for the love of stage-work lies deep 
down in my soul—a gift, no doubt, from my father, 
who, with his brothers and sisters, were all Passion- 
players, for that play was at one time performed 
in our native village in Germany, which, with its 
present 1,000 inhabitants, boasts of a theatre that 
cost them £600 to build. But forgive me, I had 
forgotten; scenic-art is my theme. Now, this at- 
mospheric gauze-sky is no dream. If I were build- 
ing a new theatre in London, I would arrange a 
gigantic gauze screen to be brought up out of the 
bowels of the theatre after the scene was set, and the 
principle of adjustment should be similar to that on 
breakfast dishes whose covers turn back on a hinge 
and finally settle underneath. None but electric 
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light, of course, must be used near the gauze, and all 
the limelights must be carefully fixed. I am not sure, 
but I fancy such:a gauze screen could be woven in 
the fireproof asbestos.: That, however, is a detail. I 
have given you the principle. In the magic-lantern, 
such as is used by scientific men, there are possibili- 
ties not yet dreamt of by the scenic artist, for his use 
of the ordinary lantern has not been carried very far. 
A friend of mine produced, a short time back, a 
truly wonderful rainbow on my stage, and it was 
nothing more than a-ray of light sent through a 
drop of water on to the gauze, the shape being given 
by a slit cut in a dense material. I must: tell you, 
incidentally, that I-have been working for the last 
two years at a new music-play of a wild and romantic 
character. The story is founded on one of my pictures 
(a landscape with two small figures introduced) which 
now hangs at Kensington Museum, having been 
bought under the Chantrey Bequest. But for many 
reasons I have entirely withdrawn it for the present, 
and intend to remodel the whole thing. When it 
does come out, I promise you it shall be right! In 
this piece I shall be able further to carry my theories 
into practice, for there are some subtle changes 
needed. In it will appear this great and novel rain- 
bow, which gradually creeps across the sky until 
its semicircle is complete, and then gradually fades 
again. When my “Idyl” was on, a well-known 
actor said to me, after having examined the scene on 
my stage, “We can’t get this quality on our London 
stage.” I understood perfectly what he meant, be- 
cause he used a term that belongs to painters in 
speaking of art. I will not attempt to define “quality ;” 
suffice it that its presence is felt as much as its ab- 
sence in a.work of art. But quality in scenic work 
is not obtained without the greatest attention to the 
lighting—to the concentration of light in order to 
bring out essentials, and leave out non-essentials. 
Daylight is not garish; and in no light in nature is 
every object fully lighted wp at any one moment. Yet 
so crudely are lights—electric lights, especially— 
employed that every device, every artifice, is cruelly 
shown up, and then—good-bye to quality. Brilliancy 
is not to be obtained by extravagant lighting, which 
can only result in garishness. Pictorial brilliancy 
is obtained by the very economy of light. Why are 
they so afraid of leaving some parts of the stage- 
picture suggestive and indistinct, as we leave parts 
of our pictures? But for that, the actor’s intentions 
must be made to harmonise quite as much with the 
intentions of the scenic artist as our painted figures 
are made to harmonise with the backgrounds of our 
pictures. It is always the painter, the painter, the 
painter, you see. You will have that dinning in 
your ears as you go away. But mark this, I do not 
consider the painter who merely designs the scenes 
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by means of sketches to be worthy to rank with the 
great scenic artist—such a one as I have already 
described. Unless he actually carries out the work 
on the stage (with, of course, his assistants) he simply 
stands on the same level as the musical composer 
who does not score his own music for his orchestra. 

Referring once more to my “Idyl,” I felt the 
ground to be of such importance that I built up an 
uneven surface to imitate an old street, and I carved 
the cobbles. My purpose in doing this was a double 
one—to help me in the lines of the composition, 
which would have been very bad had the houses 
started out of the flat stage, and to prevent my young 
performers from attempting the so-called stage- 
walk. Such additional or upper surfaces for various 
stage grounds could easily be made and kept in 
stock. They would bring us another step nearer 
to artistic consistency. I shall never forget seeing 
Ophelia, in an open-air scene, lie down on the bare 
boards of the Opera House in Paris. . Of course, the 
poor Ophelia was mad, or she never could have done 
such a thing. Now, I fear it would be somewhat 
difficult, if not altogether impossible, to get the longed- 
for perfection, or to get that particularly desirable 
quality into the scenic work, when plays have to be 
changed frequently. For that purpose I have in my 
mind to experiment with a system of obtaining form 
and colour by means of powerful lanterns—in short, 
to reflect nearly the entire scene instead of painting 
it. Great care would have to be taken not to get 
the actors reflected as well. But I do not see this 
as an insuperable difficulty. Here I merely throw 
out the hint for some clever artist to take it up and 
to complete. In conclusion, a word about my moon. 
A round tin box, that was shut at the back and open 
in the front, was first made. I placed three electric 
lamps within, and closed the front with a lens. Over 
the lens I placed tissue-paper, upon which I painted 
the mountains of the moon. This box worked on 
two wires secured to the painted sky behind the 
gauze. The upward movement of the moon-box was 
effected by means of a lever very slowly worked | 
by a man. As the contrivance was some four feet 
behind, and away from the gauze, neither the wires 
upon which it moved nor the electric cord hanging 
from it were visible through the gauze. But the light 
of the moon through this atmospheric medium was 
truly bewitching. I reduced the electric lights to 
a mere glow for the rising of the moon, which pro- 
duced the right colour, and then gradually increased 
the electric current as the moon rose in the slowly- 
darkening sky. Why the light passing through the 
gauze caused a halo round the moon I cannot tell. 
There it was, and that’s enough science for me. 

And now I have but to mention that this moon 
never rises out of Bushey. 








PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 


(From the Monotype by Himself.) 
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HE succession of Mr. Walter Armstrong to the 

post of Director of the National Gallery of 

Ireland, rendered vacant by the death of Mr. senry 
Doyle, we have already recorded. 

The bronze equestrian statue of 
Maharajah Jung Bahadoor, Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of 
Nepaul, just completed by Signor 
Raggi, is about to be erected in that 
country. Nearly heroic in size, and 
imposing in treatment, the statue will 
serve to commemorate one of the 
bright incidents in the history of the 
Indian Mutiny, when Jung Bahadoor, 
with a large force of Ghoorkas, took 
the field and co-operated with the 
British troops; and, moreover, consis- 
tently displayed his friendliness to 
England, and extended his protection 
and kindness to her subjects, when, 
in those days of terror, they were so deeply valued. 
Signor Raggi, who has been working amongst us for 
some years, has represented his subject in a costume 
half-European, half-Oriental, and has reproduced that 
air of dignity which sat so well upon our loyal ally. 

A hero 
whose 
temper 
was akin 
to that of 
Bahadoor, 
but who 
was an in- 
‘finitely 
greater 
soldier, 
was Mar- 
shal Ra- 
detzky — 
the Aus- 
trian 
Moltke ; 
and to 
him the 
Austrian 
Emperor 
and peo- 
ple have raised the statue executed by Ritter von 
Ziimbiisch. It has been erected in the square known 
as “ Am Hof,” in Vienna, with its back to the War 
Office. Colossal in size—the statue being eighteen 





THE MAHARAJAH JUNG BAHADOOR. 
(By Signor Raggi.) 





WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


The New Director of the National 
Gallery of Ircland. 


feet high, and the monument attaining a total height 
of thirty-three feet—it is sadly ill-placed; but the 
spirit of the work itself is little injured by its un- 
fortunate surroundings. 

The pictures of Mme. Ronner, and 
her fine pictures and studies of cat- 
life, have more than once been spoken 
of in these pages. We have to revert 
to them once more to record the fact 
that at the exhibition held by the 
artist in Paris the French Government 
seized the opportunity to acquire one 
of her best and most characteristic 
studies. This fact is the more remark- 
able as the lady is regarded with 
singular jealousy in Paris, where M. 
Lambert practises in the same line, 
and where it is persisted that Mme. 
Ronner—though many years his senior, 
and the most independent of artists— 
is seeking to oust the French painter of cats. 

The three pictures newly placed on view at the 
National Gallery are here illustrated. The “ Death 
of Dido”—how differently has this subject been 
treated by Guercino and Sir Joshua Reynolds—by 
Liberale da 
Verona, adds a 
second to that 
master’s work 
at the Gallery, 
and is one of 
the very few 
profane — sub- 
jects painted 
by him. In the 
pictures of 
Nicolas Ber- 
chem we are 
much richer— 
thanks chiefly 
to the late Mr. 
Wynne Ellis. 
The henpecked 
husband of the 
daughter _ of 
Jan Wils was 
kept by her 
close to his easel, and sold his labour for the sum 
of ten florins a day. The result is in the many 
“Crossing the Fords” and the “Landscapes” we 
know so well. Like Morland’s, his labour was 











THE RADETZKY MONUMENT, VIENNA. 


(By Ritter von Ziimbiisch. From a Photograph 
by A. F. Czihak.) 








greatly hack- 
work, _ brilliant 
though it was; 
but his “ Land- 
scape with 
Ruins,” of which 
we have recently 
become possessed, 
is not only of a 
less hackneyed 
composition, but 
a painting more 
generally inter- 
esting. The ar- 
rival of the Van 
Goyen is parti- 
cularly to be wel- 
comed, for it re- 
places the sketch 
numbered 137, 
which was long 
ago banished 
from Trafalgar 
Square to South 
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STUDIES OF KITTENS. 


(By Madame Ronner. Purchased by the French Government.) 
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to his delightful 
charm of manner 
or to the sincer- 
ity of his work, 
though these 
qualities un- 
doubtedly _—_en- 
deared him to 
his friends. Nor 
was it his artis- 
tic merit that 
made him the 
“doggiest” 
painter in Eng- 
land, though it 
was not inconsi- 
derable. He could 
not compare with 
Mr. Burton Bar- 


ber, or with 
others that might 
be named. But 


his love for his 
own terrier “Teu- 


Kensington, on the ground of being unworthy of the fel,” which, with Mr. Charles Morley’s assistance, he 





place or master. Jan Van Goyen, who was the 


father-in-law of Jan 
Steen, and died in the 
year of the Great Fire 
of London, was too fine 
a painter not to be 
greatly missed from the 
national collection. 

To the death of Mr. 
Saddler and of Herr 
Natter we referred last 
month. Since then we 
have to record the pre- 
mature decease of Mr. 
Yates Carrington. This 
artist did not owe his 
wide popularity either 





(By Liberale da Verona. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


DEATH OF DIDO. 





(By Jan Van Goyen. 





RIVER SCENE. 
Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


succeeded in apotheotising in a book of phenomenal 


popularity, brought him 
his reward at the hands 
of the public. He was 
only thirty-five years of 
age. 

Mr. Lumb Stocks, 
R.A., the last of the 
practising line-engrav- 
ers in the Academy, was 
born in 1812, and after 
working successively for 
Rolls and Finden he 
engraved Callcott’s “ Ra- 
phael and the Forna- 
rina” for the Art Union. 
Among his best-known 
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works are “The Dame =e - ee Mr. H. W. Brewer 
School” and “The Rub- Ae A, | has done good service 
ber” (Webster); “The in calling public atten- 
Gentle Shepherd” (Wil- tion to the artistic and 
kie); “ Bedtime,” “The antiquarian value of the 
Birthday,” and “ Claude thirteenth-century chal- 
Duval” (Frith); “The ice and paten — the 
Meeting of Wellington “Dolgelly Treasure ”— 
and Blucher” (Maclise); here depicted. These 
“The Odalisque” and unique works are the 
“The Sister's Kiss” property of Mr. Boore, 
(Leighton); “Souvenir of 54, Strand, who is’ 
of Velasquez” and “The willing to part with 
Princes in the Tower” them to the nation, for 





(Millais); and“Dr.John- oe s f, a consideration. They 
son in the Ante-cham- were dug up at Dolgelly 
ber of Lord Chester- ~ Ciceinkoe werk ati. ~  @ couple of years ago, 
field” (Ward). It is re- % ; : and although the Go- 
cic mas his latest OE vernment at first put 
work, “ The Spanish Letter-writer” (Burgess), is one in a claim on the score of “treasure-trove,” they 
of his most successful plates. subsequently withdrew. 





THE LATE F. NATTER. 


(From a Photograph by J. Liwry THE LATE YATES CARRINGTON (From a Photograph by Maull 
Vienna.) and Fox.) 


THE LATE LUMB STOCKS, R.A, 





13TH CENTURY PATEN. THE LATE J. SADDLER, 13TH CENTURY CHALICE. 


(Which may be purchased for the Nation.y (From a Photograph by S. Victor White, Reading.) (Which may be purchased for the Nation.) 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
(By Onslow Ford, A.R.A.) 


ONSLOW FORD, A.R.A. 


By MARION HEPWORTH DIXON. 


T might be thought to be considering too curiously 
were we to seek to gauge the import and mean- 
ing of French ascendency in sculpture. Yet the 
task were not an unprofitable one. The manifested 
bent of a people, which in other phrase is the spon- 
taneous and unconscious expression of its genius, 
should have an interest for other than the mere 
student. A brief history of national tendencies— 
shall we call it ?—were it to be traced, would teach 
us something of those special influences which have 
made England great in poetry and in landscape- 
painting. It would show us the ground plan, the 
foundation, of such agencies as have made our 
Gallic neighbours the dramatists and the sculptors 
of the modern world. But for the moment it would 
be wandering far afield. To take the thing at the first 
blush, then, to merely graze or scratch the surface, 
we may say, what indeed is pretty evident, that the 
French have a passion for form. This is true not 
alone of their art, though it is so manifestly true 
of both their plastic and dramatic art ; but it is true 
of their religion, their laws, their architecture, of their 
very social life and institutions. We see it in their 
love of a well-nigh drastic kind of etiquette, in their 
approval of that arrangement known as the mariage 
de convenance. 

In England, in what a recent critic is pleased to 
call our Shakespeare-ridden land, no such love exists. 
In England the individual is more or less paramount, 
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and artistic expression, like the wind, blows from any 
point of the compass. For this, as well as other cogent 
reasons, I doubt if we shall see a great school of 
sculpture in Great Britain, though doubtless isolated 
sculptors (or even sinall groups of sculptors) will 
from time to time arise. Such men—and these I 
venture to predict will be poets as much as sculptors— 
will speak to us with the charm of divers tongues. 
But they will hold us, not so much by the command- 
ing force of a Dalou or a Rodin, as by the cunning 
of some hidden meaning, some suggestive grace, by 
I know not what of allurement by which we are 
beckoned into other and ideal worlds. 

Such a man stands before us now; yet 
touched by the great time-spirit he cannot help but 
be something of a Realist. A man of his time, he 
cannot help being full—as his time is—of contra- 
dictions, of qualities, that is to say, which, fair 
and reasonable in themselves, seem to give the lie 
to each other. The problem whether Onslow Ford 
should be reckoned among the Realists or the 
Idealists is a moot point. Every man who studies 
his work will answer the question after his own 
kind. Yet the least biassed might waver if called 
upon to give Mr. Onslow Ford his place—though not 
his rank—in contemporary art. On the side of 
imaginative sculpture we have but to glance at the 
artist’s figure called “Folly,” with its bewitching 
flower-like grace of torso, with its bony, strenuous, 
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stalk-like legs, and we shall say here, at any rate, 
is an uncompromising Realist. Here is one to whom 
actuality is everything, for whom pretty subterfuges 
and compro- 
mises do not 
exist. Here is 
one to whom 
the whole truth, 
and nothing but 
the truth, is 
acceptable. But 
is this true in 
its cruder and 
absolutely mo- 
dern sense of 
the bulk of the 
sculptor’s 
work? To turn 
to the artist’s 
bust called & 
“Ivy,” or tothe “ 
work exhibited 
in the Academy 
last year called 
“A Study,” is 
to be convinced 
of quite other 
things. I doubt 
if the very per- 
fume and es- 
sence of the 
young girl, of 
what is fair, 
rounded, peach- 
like, and yet 
almost removed 
and aloof in its 
virginity, was ever more subtly conceived in clay. 


Mr. Ford’s “Study” is not simply a young girl, it" 


is the young girl, soft-breathing in her fugitive grace, 
her exquisite unconsciousness. The head inspires 
one in a degree with the emotion which stirs in the 
Psyche fragment at Naples. In looking at it we 
feel that we have that evanescent and elusive thing, 
an idea carved in the sternest of materials. It is 
an ideal wrought in stone. 

This ideality forms a no inconspicuous part of 
the artist’s work; yet, strange to say, it is the very 
cant and commonplace of criticism to charge the 
sculptor with a lack of imagination; while critics 
there be that find him actually lacking in any large 
and fine sense of proportion. Such charges, probably, 
matter less to the artist than to those who may have 
to substantiate them. What is noteworthy in this 
connection is that both so-called defects are trace- 
able to one and the same source. Mr. Onslow Ford, 





A STUDY. 
(By Onslow Ford, A.R.A.) 
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I take it, has something dual in his nature and in 
his gifts. If his conceptions lean to the ideal, in his 
manipulation and in his outward presentiments, he 
has no law or 
sovereign guide 
but the real. 
Something in- 
dividual and 
special there is 
in all his ef- 
forts, that qual- 
ity we call style 
he possesses in 
a prominent de- 
gree, and a just 
and _ delicate 
perception — of 
the hidden and 
inner meaning 
of sentient 
things. But 
with all these 
gifts — perhaps 
because of all 
these gifts — 
Mr. Onslow 
Ford will be 
found to ap- 
proach nature 
humbly and re- 
verenily, with 
a kind of sub- 
servience, I 
might call it, 
which belong 
to the student, 
the _ searcher, 
the seeker. Hence arises a loving fidelity in all he 
essays, and the rejection of all that is facile, tricky, 
and conventional in art. Such an attitude has patent 
and obvious merits, though it lays the artist open, 
as we have seen, to more than one misconception. 
Educated as we are for the most part in a mock- 
classic school, Mr. Ford’s unwavering fidelity to 
nature may strike—nay, does strike—many as being 
the result of a want of selectiveness in the subjects 
he chooses to portray. In a word, surface critics 
quarrel with the sculptor’s models. 

All such cavillings, however, must be set aside 
if we would understand Mr. Onslow Ford’s work 
in its large, its real relations. The models an 
artist may select, as well as the tools he uses, are 
generally the best for him, and effect only in a 
small degree the final issue of his hand and brain. 
What is vital beyond and above technical skill, and 
that alluring quality called style, is the sculptor's 
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ONSLOW FORD, 


ultimate aim. To put the thing in a nutshell, an 
artist will choose one of two courses. He will 
sacrifice the unrelenting truth for beauty, or he will 
sacrifice mere conventional beauty for truth. Mr. 
Onslow Ford has chosen the latter and the better 
part. It is this final and irrevocable choice which 
has made him the force he is. It is this, and little 
else, which will make his work live. 

The mere outline of the sculptor’s life can be given 
in a couple of lines. Born in London in 1852, he 
received his art im- 
petus in Munich, 
exhibited his first 
bust in the Royal 
Academy in 1875, 
and was elected an 
Associate of that 
body in 1888. The 
author of “Folly,” 
in sooth, has sought 
for adventures be- 
yond the primary 
and perilous one of 
dedicating his days 
to art. He has 
slipped through his 
forty years of life 
with what the 
French call a flare 
for unobtrusive- 
ness. Character 
and temperament 
have alike com- 
bined to hold him 
—Mr. Onslow Ford 
—aloof, and the 
honours which 
forty years have 
brought are such 
as have been 
thrust upon him. 
Labour, hard and 
unremitting, has 
been the sum of his 
days, though it may 
comfort the unre- 
generate to learn 
that Mr. Ford had 
his moments of 
human | laxity in 
youth. Like Keats, 
he hated Greek. Like the famous Hellenist, the 
sculptor who was to seize so much that was Hellenic 
in plastic art wavered in the choice of a career. 
For drawing, probably practised on the margin of a 
Latin primer, was the chief concern of the Black- 
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heath schooldays, painting the avowed and ostensible 
reason of a sojourn to Dunkirk and Antwerp at 
the age of seventeen. It was left for Munich and 
the famous German sculptor, Michael Wagmiiller, 
to give the young man his final turn and bent. 
A two years’ study in the Bavarian city, where he 
worked under the influence, though not actually 
in the studio, of the German professor, cemented 
the tendency, and from this moment there was 
neither turning back nor the thought of it. 
Setting his face 
in the direction of 
London, the boy- 
sculptor first exhi- 
bited a bust of his 
wife. This, as I 
have said, was in 
1875, and was fol- 
lowed by strenu- 
ous application— 
its fruit being the 
prize in the com- 
petition for the 
statue of Sir Row- 
Km 5 land Hill which is 
Pie now to be seen by 
all good citizens at 
the Royal  Ex- 
change. A hand- 
ful of them, if a 
parcel of critics 
and amateurs may 
be included in the 
generic term, were 
by this time nar- 
rowly watching the 
young artist, who 
had found a tem- 
porary studio hard 
by his fellow - 
workers—Mr. Gil- 
bert and Sir Edgar 
Boehm. Successful 
with the Rowland 
Hill essay, statues 
of Sir Charles 
Reed, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and _ that 
most picturesque 
of actors, Mr. Henry 
Irving, as Hamlet, 
followed. The first two works elicited public at- 
tention, the last applause, for Mr. Onslow Ford’s 
technical skill, acquired, as he himself constantly 
avers, in a laborious, self-taught fashion, was a thing 
advancing by bounds and strides. The charm of 
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the statue “Folly,” following the monument to 
Lady Lanyon, called “In Memoriam,”* and “ Linos, 
a dirge,” was not, however, the outcome of any mere 
science or skill. There was inspiration in its fresh- 
ness, its spontaneity, its life. In purchasing it the 
trustees of the Chantrey Bequest seldom lighted on 
a better choice. The originality of the “Folly” 
apprized us of what was to come. More than the 
Rowland Hill or the Irving-Hamlet it made the 
fortunes of its creator, for here in a seductively 
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Durburjah commission, with the two figures “ The 
Dance” and “ Music,” the last conception being one 
of the most graceful and gracious the artist has yet 
given us. 

Coming to the present day, there are the designs, 
involving an infinity of labour, for the new coinage ; 
there is the much-discussed statue to Lord Strath- 
nairn ; finally, there is Mr. Onslow Ford’s crowning 
work. There is the Shelley. 

But of the poet, or of this last, this inspired 





THE SHELLEY MEMORIAL. 
(Sketch of the Memorial as it will be erected on the Seashore at Viareggio. By Onslow Ford, A.R.A.) 


direct and simple realisation the sculptor both found 
and made known his especial gift. 

Such discoveries are never less than _pleas- 
ing when they come from without and within. 
Bent on further development, the artist looked 
around him for a corner in which to work un- 
disturbed, and so looking, alighted on a house 
amid the flowering trees and gardens . of St. 
John’s Wood. Here he fashioned for himself a 
studio, where, appropriately enough, the characteristic 
statue of “Peace” saw the light. Much and excel- 
lent work has followed this effort, which, exhibited 
in the Salon and at Burlington House, made Mr. 
Onslow Ford a member of the Royal Academy. 
There was the bust of his mother exhibited in 1889 ; 
there was the daring experiment of mounting a hero 
on a camel in the well-known Gordon monument ; 
there was “The Singer,” and the Maharajah of 

* A copy of which work is to be found at Dresden. 


presentiment of him, who shall speak? There is 
that about the great word-painter which leaves us 
the toilers and moilers somehow inarticulate. Not 
for us was it to “see Shelley plain.” Those who 
saw him have passed away. What though he died 
never so recently, and in truth it is hardly seventy 
years ago, he is already an abstraction for us, and 
our thoughts of him are coloured by what of 
passion, of pathos, of lingering tenderness there may 
chance to lie in our own natures. A dozen men, or 
hardly a dozen men in a century, are thus enshrined 
in our imaginations. The portrayal, then, of any 
such man, or any such abstraction, has drawbacks 
obvious and manifold. The difficulties cry aloud of 
themselves. It is not alone that the creation must 
be a thing in itself beautiful, that it must take, as 
near as may be, the outward and visible form of the 
actual man, but it must realise, if it have the element 
of a permanent success in it, a vivid popular ideal. 
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All praise, then, to the sculptor who has dared, 
and in his daring succeeded, in such a doubtful 
enterprise. The daring, indeed, of the project is as 
apparent as the success of it. The poet is represented 
as he was found on the storm-washed shore of Via- 
reggio, lifeless, nude, cold, but still beautiful, inex- 


IVY. 
(By Onslow Ford, A.R.A.) 


pressibly beautiful, in death. A branch, which is a 
wreath, and yet is not a wreath, of laurels encircles 
the poet’s head. Beneath the figure and the slab 
on which the figure rests, a youthful and tenderly- 
abstracted muse bends over her broken lyre, while 
two winged lions and some delicate leaf-tracery 
complete the accessories of the monument. What 
is technical in the work speaks for itself. The skill 
and the learning in it are patent. A certain majesty, 
too, is conveyed in its very simplicity, for Mr. Onslow 
Ford has palpably realised in this his last and surely 
most entrancing effort both the charm and the power 
which lie in directness. In it, as in all the better 
things he attempts, the sculptor is completely out- 
spoken. The motive is simple, sensuous, passionate, 
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all that Milton asked of a poet, and in this repre- 
sentation of a poet we have had seized for us the 
very entirety, the very heart of that abstraction out 
of which, in some sort, we have made and fashioned 
our ideal. 

Large in conception, there is a repose and unity 
in the work which satisfies, and convinces as it 
satisfies. In no other way would we have had the 
passionate poet, the passionate lover of the sea 
represented but in just this wise—locked in the 
sea’s embrace, white as the wild surf which engulfed 
him. Not other would we have the stormy end 
depicted, but in just this high, brave way. For what 
if we hear the booming of seas and wailing of winds 
in that last strife which was to end all other; let us 


FOLLY. 
(By Onslow Ford, a.R.A.) 


look to it, let us listen, and in a little while it shall 
be ours to hear a sound as of some celestial music, 
proclaiming, not only above and beyond but here 
below, the immortality of the chosen dead. 





330 
This, then, has been Mr. Onslow Ford’s task. A 
task not only of labour, and manifestly stupendous 


labour, but of love. Is such labour, like moral 
excellence, its own reward? Let us hope not. 
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sooth, I might say, Oxford is to be felicitated; for 
it is in University College, instead of in the famous 
Roman graveyard, that the memorial is to find a 
permanent and final home. Yet our gain in this 





THE GORDON SHIELD. 
(By Onslow Ford, A.R.A.) 


Times have changed since the sweetest music-maker 
of our century was held to be an evil thing. Times 
have changed since the poet was expelled the univer- 
sity which is now to receive him back with Royal 
honours dead. They have changed, indeed, since 
Perey Bysshe Shelley flew the country of which he 
was to be the national vaunt and pride. We know 
better now; and in so knowing may felicitate Lady 
Shelley no less than the creator of the work. In 


instance is in no wise Italy’s loss. A copy of the 
statue is to be raised to the poet at Viareggio, the 
gift being handsomely tended by the poet’s daughter- 
in-law and Mr. Onslow Ford. The project is a 
gracious one. Shelley’s centenary is hard upon us, 
and little better tribute could be offered his memory 
than the erection of a monument by the self-same 
sea which on that fateful July day in the twenties 


_ gave up what was mortal of the singer who yet lives. 
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CHARLES KEENE: HIS LIFE AND WORK.* 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


HE life of Keene was one that many an artist 
-L might envy. It was, as is shown by Mr. 
Layard’s delightful volume, a life in which he 
enjoyed all the quiet and repose he most desired ; 
in which he succeeded in accumulating, for the 
benefit of those he 
loved, the store of 
wealth for which he 
laboured; and in 
which he received all 
the recognition, and 
more, which he ima- 
gined his talents de- 
served. Its most 
exciting incident, as 
he himself declared, 
was a visit to the 
dentist; its chief in- 
terest, apart from his 
work, the pursuit of 
his refined and simple 
hobbies; its solace, 
the cultivation of 
music, vocal and stri- 
dent, moved thereto 
by a fine bass voice 
and a passion for the 
bagpipes. A chosen 
handful of friends, a 
boxful of quaint to- 
bacco-pipes of the 
Plague of London ©& 
period, a sketch-book, 
a “ practising-stick,” 
a few flint arrow- 
heads, and a golf club 
—these were to him 
the requisites of a 
happy life. In the enjoyment of them he lived and 
died, leaving no man to speak ill of him. To Mr. 
Layard’s charming examples of Keene’s chivalry 
to men I may add one of his gallantry to women, 
for when it happened that he received a “screamer,” 
as he called it, for Punch, in which a woman was 
the butt, he would transforin her, in his drawing, 
into a man. “No,” he would say in response to 
any remonstrance, “it would be cowardly to keep it 
a woman.” 

That Keene, in the estimation of the world, will 


*“The Life of Charles Samuel Keene.” By George Somers 
Layard. With many Illustrations. (Sampson LowandCo, 1892.) 





SLEEPING MAN. 
(From a Sketch by Charles Keene.) 


retain his position there can be little doubt. His 
name will be linked with those of the other great 
masters of the point of our time, and, I think, a little 
beyond them—with Felicien Rops, with Edwin Abbey, 
with Menzel, with De Neuville, and one or two others. 
Yet, at first, his 
work was extremely 
“ tight,” though preg- 
nant with promise of 
his feeling for char- 
acter and light and 
shade. Judged by 
that, no less than by 
subsequent work, he 
has generally been 
thought — and Mr. 
Layard mentions it 
in his book—to have 
been unquestionably 
an artist by nature, 
and only a humorist 
by accident: that se- 
rious art would have 
claimed him had 
Punch not haply 
acted upon him as a 
loadstone, as it has 
from first to last on 
so many others of 
our most  distin- 
guished artists and 
draughtsmen. But 
the fact has been 
lost. sight of by all 
writers on Keene’s 
art that he, as well 
as Mr. Tenniel, had 
executed a series of 
comic pastel drawings for “The Book of Beauty” 
(lately exhibited at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s), which, 
wrought so early as 1846, proved by their genuine 
fun and farcical humour that the comic vein was, in 
truth, already strongly ingrained in him. His “tight- 
ness” of manner he gradually lost—began to lose, in 
my opinion, according as he forgot the use of the 
graver. For to Whymper, the wood-engraver, he had 
been apprenticed, just as John Leech, William Harvey, 
Mr. Birket Foster, Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Shannon, Mr. 
Walter Crane, and others, had each in his youth begun 
life in an engraver’s studio; and when the narrow 
restrictions were lifted which the burin imposes, his 
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independence and originality were allowed full play. 
Perhaps the best example of the results of his eman- 
cipation may be seen in his illustrations to a volume 
not’ referred to by Mr. Layard—“A Story with a 
Vengeance,” by Albert Smith and Angus B. Reach, 
published in 1852,in which the name of the en- 


A FIRESIDE REVERIE. 
(From a Sketch by Charles Keene.) 


graver was advertised, though that of the young 
artist was not thought worth recording. At the 
same time there can be no doubt that to his know- 
ledge of the art of engraving is due his extraordinary 
subsequent success in drawing on wood for the en- 
graver—a considerabie accomplishment in itself. 
Keene appears to have been influenced, first 
by Menzel, with whom he afterwards exchanged 
salutations in the shape of drawings; and later 
by Mr. Whistler. But if his power over expres- 
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sion and character is to be compared with that 
of any other artist—if his artistic virtues in that 
respect can be said to be shared by another— 
that other is indubitably M. Paul Renouard. His 
life was in his art, his one passion outside of it 
being music—a passion which he shared with Gains- 
borough, with Dyce, Romney, Webster, 
Knight, and so many other of our best- 
known artists. Modest and retiring to a 
fault, he yet never permitted his indivi- 
duality to be interfered with, but worked 
steadily to the end, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left, his power de- 
veloping the longer he lived, and more 
and more approaching perfection in the 
art he chose to exercise. He was longer 
ripening than Leech, but almost from the 
first he was a greater draughtsman, and 
perhaps he was the greater in his art that: 
he was incomparably less of a thinker 
and of an original humorist. 

His art-education was simple enough. 
First placed in an architect’s office, he 
was removed to Mr. Whymper’s, where 
he was also encouraged to draw while 
serving the time of his apprenticeship. 
He then took a studio in the Strand, 
where he lived amid dust and cobwebs— 
a skylighted attic, which he has drawn 
more than once in Punch and elsewhere, 
and which he occupied for years, dividing 
his time between his cherished pursuits 
of drawing, reading, music, and collecting. 
Through his fellowshireman, Samuel Read, 
he became connected with the Illustrated 
London News, and worked for it for a 
time, while studying at the evening life- 
class of what is now the Langham Sketch- 
ing Club. Soon after, in 1851, he made 
some drawings for Punch, which were sent 
in anonymously by his friend Mr. Henry 
Silver, himself for some years on the staff 
of that immortal journal. Not for three 
years did Keene discover his identity ; 
but from that time forward he became 
one of the most constant and delightful, 
if not one of the most appreciated, of its artists, 
until his last illness—his first and last—snatched 
the pencil from his hand. 

It is’ of a life, smooth, laborious, and calmly 
joyous, a life as simple as the liver’s simple ways, 
that Mr. Layard tells us. He seems, unaccountably 
enough, to have neglected wilfully to obtain per- 
sonal and technical information from those who 
could best have supplied it—the publishers, editor, 
and fellow-workers of Punch, with but one important 
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exception. For that reason there are unfortunately 
deficiencies, errors, and omissions. The author has 
thus made his interesting book less interesting than 
it need have been, 
and certainly less 
authentic. 

It is natural that 
in such a work as 
this the illustrations 
should form an im- 
portant, if not the 
more important, fea- 
ture. It must be ad- 
mitted that they are 
admirably — chosen, 
and display ade- 
quately the full me- 
rits of Keene’s work. 
The beauty of line, 
of composition, of 
chiaroscuro ; his de- 
licacy and _ tender- 
ness of handling, his 
conscientiousness of 
design, his charm in 
the arrangement 
whether of back- 
ground or group— 
and the masterliness 
in respect to the 
former is apt to be 
lost sight of in his 
finished drawings 
through the very ex- 
cellence of his prin- 
cipal figures — all 
these are demon- 
strated by the vari- 
ous methods of re- 
production. The re- 
sources of photogra- 
vure, collotype, wood-engraving, and “ process ” have 
been brought to bear on their representation, and the 
result is entirely satisfying and satisfactory. A few 
of these examples have been selected to illustrate 
this notice, being chosen with a view to set forth 
the serious beauty of Keene’s work, and the uncon- 
scious exquisiteness and grace of his studies; for 
his finished drawings are well enough known to the 
world at large—the great public to whom his 
’ studies will come as a revelation. The “Sleeping 
Man” is obviously a portrait, and one can see at 
a glance it is a striking likeness, touched in with an 
economy of means and yet with completeness which 
are surprising, while the vraisemblance of the figure 
robs from it not an iota of the humour with which 
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A NORTH BRITON. 
(From a Sketch by Charles Keene.) 
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it is instinct. Similarly, the study for the Once-a- 
Week illustration is not only full of life; it is 
unflinchingly true, and so certain in the draughts- 
manship that we are made to share, so to say, the 
artist's sense of ease and facility as we regard it. 
In contrast with this daylight study is that for “A 
Fireside Reverie,” the admirable completed picture 
of which is also given in Mr. Layard’s book. We 
can see how different in temperament was the man 
as he approached this drawing, to that of his fellow- 
pupil at Whymper’s, his great colleague on Once-a- 
Week—¥red Walker. Most of Walker’s drawings 


were begun with indecision, and out of his initial 
This 


doubt arose a thing of beauty and of grace. 
sketch of Keene’s, 
on the other hand, 
betrays no sign of 
hesitation. It is as 
positive, as decisive, 
firm, and “bien 
planté” as is the 
obvious character of 
the sitter. A fur- 
ther contrast is to 
be found in the 
“Study of a Tree” 
—as graceful as 
one of Mr. Mac- 
Whirter’s _ birches 
or Sir John Millais’ 
firs, more truthful 
than a photograph, 
and displaying as 
much knowledge of 
tree-character and 
structure as one of 
the studies of Mr. 
Ruskin. I have in- 
cluded it, as it is 
one of the many 
scores of studies 
which Keene loved 
to make in order 
to obtain a_ back- 
ground of truth and 
beauty for the sim- 
plest of his black- 
and-white pictures, 
and which contain, 
many of them,draw- 
ing and sentiment 
that, within their 
limits, have never 
been excelled. And lastly there is the comic little 
sketch of an old lady showing her tongue to a 
chemist. What could be more rapid and direct, 





STUDY FOR “ONCE A WEEK” ILLUS- 
TRATION. 


(By Charles Keene.) 
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and more completely suggestive? Yet so con- 
scientious was Keene, and so eclectic in his taste, 
that one of his Punch pictures which I have seen at 
Mr. Birket Foster’s was the seventh version of the 
subject, every one of the previous sketches failing to 
satisfy the critical faculty of the artist. 

Excellent up to a certain point as is this “ Life 
and Letters,” there are statements of opinion to 
which it is impossible to subscribe, and assertions of 
fact which cannot be accepted. To these I may, I 
think, profitably pay some attention, not for the 
purpose of cavilling at good work done, but in order 
that this authoritative compilation should not, in 
the subsequent editions 
which are sure to be 
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1856, states that not until twenty years later, when 
he went for a holiday to Biarritz, did he again cross 
the Channel ; yet later on speaks of an intermediate 
visit to the Rhine. Again he applauds Keene’s care 
in never repeating a joke which he or another 
had previously used for Punch ; but Keene, in truth, 
had no better a memory than other Punch con- 
tributors. Doubtless, he rejected all subjects which 
he remembered had appeared, but jokes, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be indexed; they crop up in all 
sorts of forms and in various guises and disguises, 
and by unconscious cerebration are often revived 
or accepted as new. And in this way Keene not 
only repeated other old 
jokes on several occa- 





called for, go to poster- 
ity with its blemishes 
upon it. Let me first 
take the errors of fact, 
as nearly as possible in 
the order in which they 
occur. It may be ob- 
jected that they com- 
prise merely matters of 
detail; this may be so, 
but a biography such as 
this is necessarily made 
up of details—in which, 
indeed, its chief value 











sions, but he actually 
plagiarised himself. 

In his chapter deal- 
ing with the cartoons 
drawn by Keene in the 
absence of Mr. Tenniel, 
Mr. Layard is neither 
accurate nor entirely 
explicit. It may be well, 
therefore, to say plainly 
that for Punch Keene 
drew altogether thirteen 
cartoons, which were 
published on the follow- 








consists. Mr. Silver, the 
artist’s great friend who 
introduced him to Punch, 
is made responsible for 
the statement that, after Keene first added his 
initials to his drawings in Punch, his previous signa- 
ture of a mask only appeared twice; in point of 
fact it appeared upon his drawings no fewer than 
eight times. In giving a list of the first four draw- 
ings signed “C. K.,” Mr. Layard in reality mentions 
the first three and the fifth, omitting the fourth— 
an initial letter “W.,” representing a Turk playing 
“back” to a ball at cricket. To the second volume 
for 1856, he says, he contributed only three drawings. 
True, only three signed drawings appear; but others 
there are which, though unsigned, are unquestionably 
from the hand of the great “Carlo.” The author 
further says that the year 1866 witnesses Keene's 
first appearance in the pages of Punch’s Pocket Books. 
That début was made in the previous year, 1865, 
when with the etched folding-plate and title-page, 
entitled “Punch’s Sporting Lamp—Awful Explo- 
sion” (a misprift for “Exposure” ), he made one 
of his happiest efforts, as cutting an attack on 
spiritualistic séances as even John Leech himself 
can be credited with. By a curious oversight, Mr. 
Layard, after recording Keene’s visit to Brittany in 


A STUDY. 
(By Charles Keene.) 


ing dates: the 30th 
April, 1864; 7th and 
21st July, and 11th Au- 
gust, 1866; 18th July, 
1868; 6th March and 3rd April, 1875; and the 30th 
September and 27th November, 1877; while five of 
them appeared in 1878, on the 5th, 12th, 19th, 
and 26th October, and 2nd November, respectively. 
One of these—“At the Head of the Profession” (a 
fraudulent bank director cast, broken-hearted, among 
house-breakers at a police station)—he describes as 
“perfunctory ;” but it is, on the contrary, a very ad- 
mirable piece of work, nearly as good as anything he 
ever did, though a little “open” in appearance through 
its being drawn and reproduced on so unusually large 
a scale. As regards the portraits in Punch by Keene 
of himself and the Punch staff—(Mr. Layard wrongly 
says he never was actually on the staff himself, not 
being in receipt of a salary; but the majority of 
Punch staff artists are not paid by salary)—it may 
be said, firstly, that the figure on p. 70 of the first 
volume for 1888 cannot possibly be meant for such a ~ 
portrait of Keene, as it is not in the least like him, 
while among the more striking of his autograph like- 
nesses which Mr. Layard has omitted mention are 
of those on p. 259 of the second volume for 1858, 
p. 165 of the second volume for 1867, p. 192 of the 
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first volume for 1868, p. 154 of the first volume for 
1869, on p. 76 of the first volume for 1870, and on 
p. 176 of the first volume for 1871. Moreover the 
portrait of Mr. Stacy Marks, R.A., on p. 23 
of the first volume for 1866, is a far better 
likeness of the genial Academician than 
that which has been reproduced in the 
book. Another portrait, by the way, which 
Keene was in the habit of reproducing 
was that of his nephew, who was destined 
to work with him for some years in the 
same classic pages—Mr. A. C. Corbould. 
In speaking of those to whom Charles 
Keene was indebted for subjects, Mr. 
Layard tells us of two or three of the more 
important who supplied the artist direct. 
But he omits all mention of Mr. Henry 
Walker of Worcester, from whom Keene 
received a number of his best subjects, for 
which he began by paying himself until 
the editor took over that duty; and he 
tells us nothing of Mr. Ashby-Sterry as 
joke suggestor ; little of Mr. Haydon, who 
contributed also much that was published 
from his own hand (whose portrait Keene 
introduced into the Almanack for 1885 as 
the Little Angler’s “Gigantic Friend,” and 
elsewhere), or of Mr. Birket Foster; no- 
thing of Mr. Callaway, Mr. Savile Clark, 
and others. Mr. Ralston, if I mistake not, 
was among the many whose first contri- 
bution to Punch was re-drawn by Keene, 
to whom it was forwarded from the office 
to treat; another was Major - General 
Robley, referred to in the book as plain 
“ Captain,” who afterwards, like Mr. Ral- 
ston, was published intact, and who to 
this day is an enthusiastic sketcher. 
Mr. Layard is severe upon those who 
hold that Keene, so far as may be judged 
from his work, had little appreciation of, 
or sympathy for, female beauty, and he 
cites the drawing of the Brittany peasant, 
in the number for September 20th, 1856, 
as testimony of the contrary. He might 
fairly have added the pretty women to be 
found on p. 188, vol. 1, 1859—a very Leechy 
young lady, this; p. 222, vol. 1, 1862; and 
p. 118, vol. 2, 1882, as further evidence. But 
these pretty women rather serve to accentuate the 
ugliness of all his other women, when they should 
most have been beautiful; and Mr. Layard overlooks 
the fact that though in these isolated, and I may 
say accidental, cases the women are pretty, they are 
certainly devoid of elegance. They are hardly more 
ladylike than his men were handsome, or, as a rule, 
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distinguished ; and when our author declares that no 


one can doubt that if Keene had chosen he could 
have drawn god-like heroes and be-Worthed young 


? 
STUDY OF A TREE, 
(By Charles Keene.) 


ladies as well or as daintily as Mr. Du Maurier, he 
will certainly find no one to agree with him. That 


the artist could have drawn such from life—apart 
from his Punch pictures—there is little doubt; but 
even then his method of seizing and translating 
character would not adapt itself most easily to the 
representation of mere facial beauty. On the many 
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book-covers, too, which Keene executed for the 
“ yellow-back ” novels, the pictures of which still serve 
to attract purchasers at the railway bookstalls, Mr. 
Layard is silent. The general impression, too, that 
Keene entertained no feelings of friendship towards 
the Royal Academy is indignantly flouted by him. 
Nevertheless, the beliei—now disproved—that he had 
never even entered the rooms of the Academy, was for 
a long time shared by some of his own colleagues, 
and the fact remains that, while he rarely spoke of 
the Academy with respect, he steadily refrained to 
the last from contributing to it, although he did 
exhibit elsewhere. 

And, finally, it is something of a pity that Mr. 
Layard has adopted so acrid a tone in defence of his 
hero—if defence it can be called when none attacks. 
He speaks scornfully of the journalists when they 
knew not Joseph, and contemptuously of them when 
they tried to. In the first case, he says, they were 
ignorant of his greatness; in the second, they 
sought to exploit him—forgetting that it is no 
more reprehensible to write an article, laudatory 
or critical, about a man’s life and work while he 
is among us, than a book when he is dead. He 
refers to Keene’s work for the Illustrated London 
News, on which he was engaged as “special 
artist,” as “ pot-boiling;” but he fails to explain 
why it is less dignified to make a picture of an 
actual, than of a supposed, event—of a serious, than 
a comic, occurrence. This is doubtless character- 
istic of the author’s inexplicable but pronounced 
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dislike of journalism and distrust of the public . 
taste ; yet he himself points out that Keene’s artist- 
companions at the sketching-club could no more 
appreciate his work than the writers—though the 
former had ample opportunities of seeing and 
judging, which the latter, who were not pro- 
fessional artists, rarely enjoyed. 

Yet notwithstanding what I have ventured to 
consider as blemishes, the book as it stands is a 
very notable addition to the literature of art, more 
especially of that narrower section of it known as 
“black-and-white.” It places before us the great 
master of the craft in his habit as he lived and wrote. 
And even though Mr. Layard was personally unknown 
to him, and has gained his acquaintance at second- 
hand—partly through the contributions of several of 
the artist’s friends, but certainly not less through his 
letters—he has presented to us the personality of 
Charles Keene with completeness and tact,no less than 
with humour, appreciation, and literary skill. He has, 
perhaps, with misplaced modesty, avoided any real 
criticism of the master’s work; he has declined, 
in consequence of the many difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves, to compile a bibliography of the 
works he illustrated; and he has chosen to consider 
that he has done little more than to compile a volume 
of mémoires pour servir. But the reader will close the 
book with the conviction that here is a work of ster- 
ling worth, a thing of beauty in itself, both as a work 
of art and literature, and a memorial not unworthy 
of our greatest master of the draughtsman’s pen. 


Gor Be Shelley Centenary, 


(AUGUST 4TH, 1892.) 


IN Christ's own town did fools of old condemn 
A sinless maid to burn in felon’s frre; 

She looked above; she spake from out the pyre 

To skies that made a star for Bethlehem, 

When, lo! the flames touching her garment’s hem 
Blossom’d to roses—warbled like a lyre— 
Made every fagot-twig a scented brier, 

And crowned her with a rose-bud diadem! * 


Brothers in Shelley, we this morn are strong: 

Our Heart of Hearts bath conquered—conquered those 
Once fain to work the world and Shelley wrong: 

Their pyre of hate now bourgeons with the rose— 

Their every fagot, now a sweet brier, throws 
Love’s breath upon the breeze of Shelley’s song ! 


THEODORE WatTTs, 


* See “The Voiage and Travaill” of Sir John Maundeville. 
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SHELLEY. 


(Drawn by C. Ricketts.—See Sonnet opposite, by Theodore Watts.) 

















HOMMAGE DES ARTS, 
(Portion of a Design by C. N. Cochin. From an Engraving by B. L. Prévost.) 


ON SOME PORTRAITS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By LORD RONALD GOWER. 


HAVE been asked to write 

a paper on the portraits of 
Marie Antoinette, and although 
I feel almost to know the face 
of that hapless Queen as if I 
had seen her at Versailles in 
her splendour, and in the prisons 
of the Temple and of the Con- 
ciergerie in her misery, I find it 
no easy task to convey on paper 
the impression of a face which 
will haunt all who have studied 
the memoirs and histories of that 
tremendous drama, the French Revolution. For 
many years I had collected every print and en- 
graving relating to Marie Antoinette, until I found 
that my collection had become so large that I had 
no room for it in my small Windsor house, and 
after vainly trying to find a purchaser for it as a 
whole, I had at length reluctantly to have it broken 
up and scattered. 

There are two faces which will always be of deep 





MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


“Immolée par les factieux 
le 16 Oct., 1798. Pleureuz 
et Vengez la!” 


(Miniature, by Artist 
unknown.) 


interest to lovers of history and romance. Both are 
those of Queens, both born in the purple, and both 
meeting, after cruel sufferings most nobly endured, 
release from those sufferings on the scaffold. A great 
authority on historical portraiture, Mr. Scharf, the 
Secretary of the National Portrait Gallery, is now 
engaged in writing an account of the portraits of 
one of these Queens, that of Mary of Scotland; a 
more interesting work of its kind will not be easily 
met with. I do not propose to undertake a similar 
task in here describing some of the portraits of the 
other Princess, Marie Antoinette, but will only at- 
tempt to write a short account of some of the most 
interesting of her portraits. 

In a preface written by M. Duplessis (keeper 
of the department of engravings in the National 
Library of Paris) to the illustrated catalogue of my 
collection of Marie Antoinette’s engraved portraits, 
published by Quantin of Paris—reference is made to 
the various artists employed. to engrave portraits of 
Marie Antoinette, commencing in the earliest days 
of her sojourn in France, when still almost a child, 
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up to the last days of her life, when her once beauti- 
ful hair had blanched from unspeakable suffering. 
“ Sunt lacrymae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 

Among the artists who painted Marie Antoinette 
when she was Dauphine the names of Drouais, Michel 
van Loo, and Ducreux are best known. None of 
these portraits do justice to the beauty for 
which the youthful Princess was famous. 
They represent Marie Antoinette with al- 
most a plain face, and without any of the 
charm which she then must undoubtedly 
have possessed; the forehead is high and 
projecting, the nose heavily formed and 
thick, the Austrian pouting lower lip is 
strongly marked. These features are also 
salient in the medals, busts, and medallions 
of this early period of her life in France. 
That delightful artist, Moreau le Jeune, in 
his portraits of the Dauphine, drawings 
which the burin of such able engravers as 
Gaucher and Lemire transferred to copper, 
has all those traits in the Princess’s face 
strongly marked. Of that period of her 
life by far the most attractive representa- 
tion of the Dauphine is that beautiful en- 
graving known as the “ Hommage des Arts” 
—designed by Cochin and engraved by 
Prévost, in which the profile of Marie An- 
toinette is placed on a medallion crowned 
by angels and incensed by the Arts in the 
form of graceful nymphs with attendant 
cupids around. 

When Queen, the full-length engraving 
drawn by Touzée and engraved by Duflos 
is, I think, the one which gives the best 
idea of the majesty and splendour of Marie 
Antoinette, and recalls the immortal de- 
scription of her appearance in Edmund 
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my flowers do not fatigue me, like the etiquette and 
representation does when at Court I am surrounded 
by de sowrires intéressés.” A very few years were 
to pass when all she loved was torn from her, her 
gardens and her trees and her flowers, and later 
on her friends, husband, children. 


| 

















Burke’s words—words too well known to c 
need quotation. None of the engravings 

after the many portraits of the Queen by 

Madame Lebrun are satisfactory: the one 

best known, of which the original ts now at Ver- 
sailles, and wherein the Queen is represented with 
her children, has never been well reproduced ; 
neither has a very interesting full-length life-size 
portrait of Marie Antoinette with her children walk- 
ing in the gardens of Trianon by the Swedish artist 
Wertmuller, a picture painted for Gustavus III. 
of Sweden, and now in the museum at Stockholm. 
That picture was exhibited in the gallery of the 
Louvre in the year 1785; and had, I imagine, been 
painted during the previous year at Versailles or at 
Trianon. In that year the Queen, writing to her 
brother, Joseph IL., says: “I feel more a Queen in 
my gardens than anywhere else. My trees and 


MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
(From the Engraving by P. Duflos, after the Portrait by Touzée.) 


The Queen loved to be painted at Trianon in her 
straw hat, and in a plain muslin dress with a rose or 
two in her hand—and these portraits are, I think, 
much more interesting and infinitely more touching 
than those in which she appears in Court dress. 
There are several charming portraits of her when at 
Trianon, one especially by an unknown artist, which 
has not been engraved. 

Three years after the Queen’s execution, a visitor 
describes the once beautiful little house of rest at 
Trianon which Marie Antoinette had so loved, and 
where we can still conjure up her image surrounded 
by her children and friends, as follows :— 

“ At the entrance of the Petit Trianon a notice- 
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board had written on it, ‘ Propridié a vendre!’ 
Grass grew on the steps of the beautiful build- 
ing once occupied by Marie Antoinette, and in its 
rooms and halls. The mirrors had been broken, and 
even the bolts wrenched from off the doors, and 
the furniture broken. A damp charnel-like odour 
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charm attach itself to the spot, so potent had been 
the spell of the poor Queen.” 

Even now, after nearly a century has elapsed 
since Marie Antoinette passed the last few tranquil 
days of her life on this spot, I know of few 
scenes so full of an indescribable glamour, half 





MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


(From an Engraving by Cazenave, after the Portrait by Le Barbier.) 


pervaded the place, and only the beautiful wood 
carving in the panels of the Queen’s rooms had been 
spared. The little theatre in the garden, in which 
the Queen had acted, still retained a few vestiges of 
its former decoration: some gilding still remained ; 
but the spoilers had torn off the blue velvet from 
the chairs and boxes. Weeds covered the once 
trim lawns and bosquets; the lake was stagnant and 
covered with weed; and the village, with its mill 
and its dairy in which the King had acted the part 
of the miller, the Queen, the dairymaid—that vil- 
lage was now the refuge of cut-throats and thieves, 
who felled the trees and plundered all who came 
within their reach; but yet the traveller felt a 


sad, half pleasant, as that of Trianon produces, 
and Mickle’s beautiful ballad of “Cumnor Hall” 
comes into our memory, as one watches the light 
and shade play on the leaves and along the paths 
which once were trodden by Marie Antoinette. 

Besides Wertmuller, another Swedish artist 
painted the Queen more than once: this was Roslin, 
whose full-length portrait of Marie Antoinette in a 
superb dress with a plume of ostrich feathers on her 
head is well known from the engraving. Barthélemy 
Roger was the engraver of this portrait, which has 
also been reproduced in miniature, of which latter 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Mr. Morrison possess 
fine copies. 











ON SOME PORTRAITS 


It is not necessary in this place to do more than 
to refer to the caricatures that were published of the 





MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


(From a Cameo. Same size.) 


Queen at the commencement of the Revolution : they 
were as ignominious as such things invariably are 
when a woman is the subject of the spite, envy, or 
malice of the pictorial libeller. But even in cari- 
cature the natural majesty of Marie Antoinette’s 
features defied the venom of the traducer, as her 
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PORTRAITS OF LOUIS, MARIE ANTOINETTE, AND THE DAUPHIN. 
(From an Engraving by J. Marchand.) 


character did that of her accusers. The cruellest 
libel portrayal of the Queen was made by David as 
he watched her on her way to the scaffold from a 
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window in the Rue St. Honoré. This rough and cruel 
sketch has often been reproduced, and even in this 
drawing we cannot fail to see that even at that 
moment of agony the poor Queen maintained a calm 
and dignified demeanour. One portrait, which has 
also been often repeated, and of which the original is 
in the palace of the Prince d’Aremberg at Brussels, 





MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
(From the Statue by Lord Ronald Gower.) 


is of intense and painful interest. It is a small bust 
portrait, full face, of the Queen in the Conciergerie 
a few weeks before her death, and was painted by a 
Polish artist named Kocharske; the face is still 
“majestic, though in ruin.” Cardinal Manning had 
a repetition of this most interesting portrait, of the 
same size as that at Brussels, and Mr. Danby 
Seymour one of life-size. 
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BERNARD EVANS, B.I. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 


MONGST the many clever and talented land- 
scape-painters of the day there is perhaps 
not one who is more strongly individual, or whose 
art is more 
strikingly an 
outgrowth of 
his genius, than 
Bernard Evans. 
Occasionally 
his works © are 
seen in the ex- 
hibitions of the 
Royal Institute 
of Painters in 
Water Colours, 
and occasion- 
ally—still more 
occasionally — 
in the gallery 
of the Royal 
British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall. But 
he is not a great 
exhibitor, be- 
cause, in the 
first place, he 
is not a great 
producer, and 
then what he 
does produce is 
eagerly picked 
up by collec- 
tors. Onewould 
like to have the 
opportunity of 
seeing more of 
his works, not only for the reason that they pos- 
sess the quality of all supreme art of transporting 
you to the scene they depict, but also for the fur- 
ther reason that they carry on the best traditions 
of the great landscape art of the past. Some, in 
consequence, dub Mr. Evans as of the old school ; 
but it should not be forgotten that it is a school 
which has produced work that has never been sur- 
passed, and that bids fair to live when a great deal 
of the flashy work of to-day is utterly lost sight 
of and forgotten. 
Bernard Evans was born in Birmingham in 
December, 1848, and is the son of Walter Swift 
Evans, the decorative Gothic designer. When 
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(Drawn by Solomon J. Solomon.) 


Pugin received his commission for the decoration 
of the Houses of Parliament, the elder Evans was 
appointed one of his assistants in the carrying out 
of the designs. 
His son Ber- 
nard had _his 
first instruction 
in art from 
Samuel Lines, 
a well - known 
teacher of Birm- 
ingham in those 
days, and the 
master of Wyon 
and Creswick, 
the Academi- 
cians. He sub- 
sequently _re- 
ceived instruc- 
tion under 
George Wallis 
at the Birming- 
ham School of 
Art, and com- 
menced — land- 
scape - painting 
: as a serious 
\ study under the 
~— ‘late Edward 
Watson, at his 
school of land- 
scape art, and 
received great 
encouragement 
from his master. 
Mr. Frederick 
Henshaw, 
whose works, it is predicted, will some day be as 
valuable as David Cox’s, also strongly recommended 
him to devote himself to art. 

Henshaw’s insight was abundantly justified. 
Coming to London at the age of twenty-one, 
Bernard Evans had the gratification of seeing his 
drawing in aquarelle, “Changing Pastures,” on the 
line at South Kensington. In 1871 his water-colour 
entitled “ February ” won for him a similar honour 
at the Royal Academy. The same good fortune 
befell him in the following year in respect to “A 
Lonely Valley, Cannock Chase,” “ Merionethshire,” 
and “The Village of Brockton, Cannock Chase.” 

In 1878 Mr. Evans became a member of the 
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Royal Society of British Artists, exhibiting “A Fine work in the Society of British Artists’ exhibition.” 
Day in Winter,” “Perthshire Meadows,” and “A These are just the points in which Mr. Evans’s 








UPPER WHARFEDALE, 
(From the Painting by Bernard Evans, R.I. In the Possession of Gilbert Moss, Esq., of Liverpool.) 


Valley Farm.” Respecting the latter the Art strength lies. To use his own phrase, he considers 
Journal said: “In breadth, sunlight, effect of clear weather the expression of landscape, and his great 














ST. AGATHA’S ABBEY. 
(From the Painting by Bernard Evans, R.I. In the Possession of W. Fletcher, Esq., Cape Town.) 


atmosphere, knowledge of cloud and hill form, and aim is always to reproduce the true feeling and 
rendering of space, it is approached by no other expression of his subject. How successful he is in 
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this respect may be gathered from a notice which 
appeared in The Times of 1881. Speaking of 
“The Valley of the Dee,” exhibited that year with 
“A Passing Storm,” the critic said: “In the 
former especially, Mr. Evans has attempted a great 
deal, for the masses of cloud that roll across the 
background are vaster and stormier than the 
ordinary painter cares to grapple with, but, on the 
whole, his boldness has been justified. The other 
and more peaceful landscape is also of high quality.” 
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Riviera, and if it should happen that he produces 
there still finer work than he has yet done, his 
patrons may look upon the recent afiliction which 
dictated the wintering in a milder climate as a 
not altogether unmixed evil. 

During the last five years Mr. Evans has been 
busy chiefly with the “Abbeys of Yorkshire,” residing 
for the most part at Harrogate. He has already ~ 
painted six of them:.Rievaulx, St. Hilda’s, Whitby, 
Bolton, Fountains, Byland, and St. Agatha’s, Earby ; 





ST. HILDA’S ABBEY, 


(From the Painting by Bernard Evans, R.I. In the Possession of J. Orrock, Esq.) 


Since 1881 Mr. Evans has exhibited, though 
irregularly, at the Royal Academy, at the Royal 
British Artists, and of more recent years at the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, of 
which he was elected a member in 1888. The order 
of some of his works is as follows: In 1882, on 
the line at the Academy, “A Fine Day in January;” 
the following year a study called “ Leafiess,” and at 
Suffolk Street “A Mountain Farm near Barmouth,” 
and “ Barmouth Sands;” later he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy “A Fern Harvest, Cannock Chase,” 
“The Borders of Cannock Chase,” and in 1886 “The 
Burnt Heath, Cannock Chase.” For two years the 
artist was incapacitated from doing anything in con- 
sequence of an affection of the eyes, brought on by 
too much exposure in the pursuit of his calling; for 
all his work is done out of doors. Fortunately for 
him and his art, he is now quite recovered, and 
good, it is to be hoped, for many a long year of 
work yet. During the earlier part of the year he 
was trying his hand in the “pastures new” of the 


but, as he intends to paint the entire series, he has 
yet twenty to do—a good number. Of Bolton and 
Fountains, indeed, he has painted several views. 
“Lingering Winter Chills the Lap of Spring,” which 
serves for one of our illustrations of Mr. Evans's 
work, is his latest “Fountains Abbey,” having been 
painted in the early part of last year, and is a fine 
example of the artist's more mature work. It 
presents the south side of the Abbey, which is in- 
vested with an air of romance and mystery as seen 
through the tall trees, whose fallen leaves give a dull 
rich ground to the picture in striking contrast to the 
heavy masses of uprolling cumuli which, laden with 
snow, rise threatful above the ruins. 

Neither in this nor in any of Mr. Evans’s later 
works is there any of the usual sketchy quality of 
water-colour. He finishes with minute care, and 
probably carries his drawings further than any other 
landscape water-colour artist living. In his trees, 
especially, is this fact noteworthy, his foliage showing 
nothing of the “ edginess ” so common in landscapes 
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in the more delicate medium. Indeed, while he uses 
little or no body colour, his painting is almost as solid 
as oil. This is one of the artist's most distinctive 
qualities. Although he formerly worked in oil, and 
exhibited some large pictures in that medium in the 
Academy, he finally relinquished oil for 
water-colour, considering it the stronger 
material, and capable of giving a finer 
and more transparent quality to the 
picture. Such is Mr. Evans’s opinion, 
and in this respect his faith is certainly 
very largely justified by his work. 

Both the “Fountains Abbey” and 
our full-page illustration, “ Richmond, 
Yorkshire,” were taken from the origi- 
nal pictures in the possession of W. J. 
Baker, Esq., who owns one of the best 
private collections of modern paintings 
in the neighbourhood of London. The 
“Richmond” is certainly one of the 
artist’s finest productions ; it is full of 
subdued sunlight and clear, out-door 
atmosphere, and when exhibited at the 
toyal Institute invariably collected 
about it a small crowd of admirers. 
The view presented is down the river, 
showing the old town and the bridge, 
with the Cleveland and Hambledon 
hills in the distance. 

Of the other specimens of Mr. 
Evans's work the “ Upper Wharfedale ” 
is also a bit of last year’s work. In it 
we have a typical August day, with 
the foliage just beginning to turn. The 
glimpse of the river which is seen is 
the part running down from the Strid 
to Bolton Abbey. On the right hand 
side stands the celebrated hill called 
the Nab, with its little homesteads 
dotted at the foot, perhaps on the 
whole one of the most beautiful views 
in the neighbourhood of Wharfedale. 
Bardell Fell and Simon’s Seat are seen 
in the distance. 

Mr. Evans has worked so long in 
Yorkshire, and mixed with its people 
so much, that he seems to have acquired some of 
the dry humour of the shire (if he did not get it 
earlier from his mother), and he tells with quaint 
drollery how the boys of Knaresborough took um- 
brage at the way in which he painted their native 
town. He does his out-of-door work in a van some- 
thing like a bathing-machine, and it was whilst thus 
engaged rubbing in his Knaresborough sketch that 
the boys took exception to the rich, sombre tone for 
which he has so strong a predilection. 











“They did not approve of my colouring, and 
became very indignant at the idea of a man from 
Harrogate painting Knaresborough that colour,” said 
the artist recently, when describing the scene. 
“They did not consider it at all complimentary, and 
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“Lingering winter chills the lap of spring.” 
FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


(From the Painting by Bernard Evans, R.I. In the Possession of W. J. Baker, Esq., 


of Streatham.) 


suspecting some unneighbourly design—there being 
a constant rivalry between the two towns—they 
retired and commenced to storm my van with more 
spirit and patriotism than was agreeable.” It is 
pleasing to learn that later these truculent critics 
acknowledged that the progressing drawing was 
“more like it.” 

As already stated, Mr. Evans is somewhat of the 
older school of English landscape-painters, and ap- 
pears to have taken such men as Turner, Cox, De 
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Wint, Cotman, and Fielding as his masters; but, 
while adopting these as his exemplars, he has always 
gone to Nature herself for his inspiration, and he 
expresses the impressions thus derived in his own 
way. There is an eloquence in his atmospheres and 
cloud-shapes that needs to have been felt to be fully 
appreciated. Nor is he less deft in his treatment 
of woodland scenery, for which he has a special pre- 
dilection, particularly when he can get it in masses. 
He has something of Turner in his grandiose method 
of composition, thus investing his pictures with a fine 
air of largeness and mystery. This arises in great 
measure from his love of the wilder scenes of nature, 
from his leaning towards the more sombre tones 
of colour, and from the rigid avoidance of the pink 
and pea-green in landscape. It speaks well for 
the appreciation in which his work is held that he 
seldom has any pictures in his studio. They are 
bought up as quickly as painted, and he generally 
has commissions on hand besides. Some of his 
landscapes have gone to America, others to the 
Colonies.: His “Cannock Chase” and another were 
purchased for the National Gallery at Sidney, while 
“A Sunset” has found a place on the walls of the 
National Gallery at Melbourne. Three other pic- 
tures, “Christmas Morn,” a “Bolton Abbey,” and 
a large oil-painting of “Knaresborough from the 
Castle Yard,” were acquired by Mr. Walter Hall, 
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of the Mount Morgan Gold Mines, New South 
Wales. 

It is worthy of remark that Mr. Evans was the 
founder of the City of London Society of Artists, 
started with considerable éclat ten or eleven years 
ago, under the patronage of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
the late Duke of Albany, the Princess Louise, and 
the then Lord Mayor, Sir Francis Truscott. The 
first exhibition was opened at Skinners’ Hall, in 
January, 1880. Two other exhibitions were held in 
the same place, which was lent to the artists for 
three years. The fourth was held in the disused 
law-courts of the Guildhall, which the society admir- 
ably altered for the purpose, and was under the 
patronage of the aldermen and officers of the City. 
This proved to be the last exhibition, the Corporation 
refusing to grant the room when asked to do so the 
next year, and making use of it afterwards for an 
annual loan collection. When Sir Francis Truscott 
accepted the first year’s presidency, he said the City 
never withdrew its hand from a thing it had once 
taken up, and it is to be regretted that the Corpora- 
tion did not regard his promise as binding, the more 
so as, both artistically and in regard to the sale of 
works, the exhibitions were a decided success, the 
last one particularly so. In fact, in it was gathered 
the finest collection of sculpture ever brought to- 
gether by living English artists. 





THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 


By M. PHIPPS JACKSON. 


JITHOUT entering closely into the 
| question of the true purpose of 
pictorial design, it may, perhaps, 
be accepted as a general principle 
that the love of fine art in a people 
SSS is an evidence of progress. If we 
were to measure the taste of our countrymen from 
only a period not antecedent to the time when 
the British Institution closed its doors, by the 
number of permanent galleries of greater or lesser 
importance that have since sprung up in the metro- 
polis, the result would be not a little astonishing. 
The last great institution, important alike in its 
motive and initiation, that has practically ceased to 
exist as representing art, is the Grosvenor Gallery. 
What that delightful and most popular resort did 
for the cause in which it had its being it is need- 
less to mention here ; but it may, I hope, be asserted 
without offence that the vacancy thus caused has not 
yet been quite filled. As to what may be accom- 
plished in that direction can perhaps be judged by 





the particulars I am about to furnish of a grand 
artistic edifice in the course of construction scarcely 
more than a stone’s-throw from the gallery I have 
but now alluded to. 

Started as a company, with a share capital of 
£50,000 and a like number of shares, a site has been 
secured for a noble range of galleries, the principal 
entrance to which will be in Grafton Street, New 
Bond Street, whilst the rear will extend very nearly 
to Bruton Street. The actual space covered will be 
no less than 270 feet in length, with from 20 to 
30 feet in breadth, and with corresponding height. 
Whilst the illustrations published with these notes 
give a fair idea of the structural nature of the 
undertaking, it may not be uninteresting to explain 
that the chief entrance to the building in Grafton 
Street will be into a handsome hall; this leading to 
the suite of galleries, of which, in order to realise 
their importance, it would seem to be desirable to 
give the dimensions. The first reached is the Octagon 
Gallery, which is 33 feet by 33. From this entrance 











is obtained to the Large Gallery, a splendid room 
62 feet long by 43 feet broad. Passing through this 
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PLAN OF THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


we find the Middle Gallery, which 
is 59 feet long by 28 feet broad; 
and finally, after crossing a lobby, 
the Long Gallery, a spacious apart- 
ment no less than 68 feet long by 
20 feet 6 inches broad, is reached. 
This imposing suite of rooms will 
be on about the same plane as the 
entrance in Grafton Street. In the 
basement and elsewhere in the edi- 
fice there will be rooms for dinners, 
teas, and suppers, whilst the kitchen 
and other domestic offices will be 
amply provided for. 
781 
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The architects, Messrs. J. T. Wimperis and Arber, 
of 25, Sackville Street, are also making rather a 


special feature of the lighting of the gal- 
leries, which, having regard to their ar- 
tistic purpose, will be illuminated, not 
from the immediate centre of the ceilings, 
but from windows contiguous, somewhat 
after the fashion, as some of us will remem- 
ber, of the Salon in the Champ de Mars. 

In addition to the chief entrance in 
Grafton Street, the building will be open 
on both sides, so that two carriage en- 
trances can be made from Bruton Street, 
one of them communicating with Hay 
Hill, Berkeley Square. It is also not 
unlikely that in course of time another 
handsome entrance to the galleries may 
be acquired in Bruton Street. 

Having given some idea of the build- 
ing in its mere structural aspect, and 
considering the vast importance attaching 
to the management of so great an under- 
taking, it may be well to briefly allude 
to that branch of the subject, and then 
conclude with a reference to the more 
particular artistic features of the scheme. 

When on a long lease, with satisfac- 
tory terms, the site was taken over by 
the company from Messrs. Thomas Den- 
man Croft and Francis Gerard Prange as 
vendors, it was felt how essential it was 
to secure a very powerful directorship ; 
and it should be some guarantee that 
the management of the company will be 
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carried out in an efficiently business manner when 
it is to be noted that Viscount Baring, M.P., T. D. 
Croft, Esq., Alfred Farquhar, Esq., the Marquis of 
Granby, M.P., W. 
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is hoped that by generous treatment of such works 
to make their authors feel they are to experience 
the consideration die to professors of so high a 
branch of the fine 
arts. It is well 





G. Rathbone, Esq., 
Lord  Hothfield, 
FE. M. Underdown, 
Esq., Q.C., and the 
Earl of Wharn- 
cliffe, have agreed 
to act as direc- 
tors. The various 
duties of  secre- 
tary have been 
entrusted to Mr. 
Henry Bishop, who 
was for about two 
years engaged at 
the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery. The offices 
of the company 
will be at 8, Graf- 
ton Street, W., 
where all particu- 
lars may be ob- 
tained. 

As regards the more immediate purpose of this 
important addition to the Metropolitan art societies, 
there appears to be a catholicity of motive sufficient 
to ensure popularity. It is the intention of the 
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THE LONG GALLERY. 


directors to exhibit periodically the very best ex- 
amples of current art, both British and foreign, that 
are obtainable. The branch of sculpture also enters 
somewhat prominently into the programme, and it 





THE OCTAGON GALLERY. 





to add that the 
general exhibition 
scheme is compre- 
hensive in charac- 
ter, and may as 
time and oppor- 
tunity serve in- 
clude not only spe- 
cimens of painting 
and sculpture but 
also of objects ger- 
mane to those arts. 

Such is the un- 
dertaking that will 
ere long be sub- 
mitted to the pub- 
lic. It is not 
intended that it 
should supersede 
or interfere with 
existing _institu- 
tions of the kind, but rather that it should supply 
any want that may still be felt in similar societies. 
Started with a desire to spread knowledge of the 
arts of design among the masses, with every arrange- 




















THE END GALLERY. 


ment careful forethought could supply as to archi- 
tectural fitness and the comfort of visitors, the 
Grafton galleries would appear likely to’ command 
success, 
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GUIDO RENI’s “ AURORA,” IN THE DRAWING-ROOM CEILING AT ASHRIDGE. 
(From a Drawing by T. S. Smith.) 


ARTISTIC HOMES. 


THE DECORATION 


OF CEILINGS.—II. 


By G. T. ROBINSON, F.S.A. 


Y first article on the subject of the decoration 
of ceilings was mainly oceupied in tracing 
the rise and fall of that modelled stucco-work which 
made them a remarkable and peculiar feature in 
our English homes. Nor is this reversion to their 
past history a matter of merely archzological and 
antiquarian interest, for the present is born of the 
past, alike in literature and art, and 
“ As in olde feldes, corne fresh and greene grewe, 
So of olde bookes commeth our conning newe,” 
and the cunning, or knowledge, of to-day springs 
from the seed sown broadcast by our forefathers. 
I have the more especially reverted to this old 
practice of individual handicraft employed in model- 
ling expressly to suit the shape and altitude of the 
particular ceiling as I am greatly desirous of seeing 
so laudable an art-process more generally revived. 
It has well-nigh passed into the limbo of forgotten 
things, and it is painful to record that its death- 
blow was dealt by an architect. 


When Robert Adams returned from his study 
of old Roman architecture in its most emasculated 
phase he brought with him a new fashion directly 
derived from the degenerate decadence then pre- 
vailing in modern Italy. Instead of seeking to 
execute his designs in the old modelled stucco-work, 
by which they were originally executed, he borrowed 
the craft of the cheap picture and mirror frame- 
maker, and brought with him a band of Italian 
workmen endowed with the knowledge of a secret 
composition, itself the illegitimate offspring of the 
noble old art of working in gesso. This was a 
putty-like mixture, pressed into box-wood moulds, 
and from this pastry-cook ware of pliant material 
and a few matrices of honeysuckle ornaments, masks 
and scrolls, he arranged, often with grace and ele- 
gance, light, meandering festoons and sprays, which 
per se were not by any means without merit, but 
which by constant iteration became almost nauseous. 
The illustration on page 355 will give a good and 
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favourable example of this class of work as designed 
by its importer at its best. 

There was one redeeming quality in Adams’s own 
work : he did provide cartouches for low-relief figure 
work or for paintings by such elegant artists as 
Cipriani or Angelica Kauffman, and other painters 
of inferior grace and equal decorative weakness. 
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picture-frames, musical instruments, and the other 
places which good hand-wrought carving hitherto 
had occupied. 

Once let loose, the new process ran rampant, and 
the grace and elegance which brought it into vogue 
soon disappeared at the ruder hands into which it 
afterwards fell; it became bad in manufacture, and 


CEILING OF THE LIBRARY, FAIRLAWN, SEVENOAKS. 
(From a Photograph by H. P. Robinson.) 


Of .course, a process so easily applied and so new 
became immensely popular. The demand was greater 
than the limited band of Italian workmen could 
supply, so, with characteristic energy, an Englishman 
fathomed their secret, and the great-grandfather— 
indeed, I may, I think, say the great-great-grand- 
father—of some of the present representatives of 
the still eminent firm of George Jackson and Sons; 
then a clerk of works to some houses which were 
building in Portland Place from Adams’s designs, 
took good note of the various materials supplied 
to the Italians then working there, and being him- 
self a carver he set himself sedulously to work 
and finally succeeded in producing the fashionable 
“compo” which was covering not only the ceilings, 
but the walls, the chimneypieces, the door-frames, 


design it had none. This was bad enough, but worse 
followed, and an evil which yet survives—or rather 
weighs upon us, for there never was life in it— 
came in, cast plaster-work. 

Pliant putty had at least the merit that it was 
light ; you could bend its flexible sprays about, open 
it here and close it there, and give some touch of 
human handicraft to it; but the rigid, fossilised 
plaster, which must be thick and stout enough to 
handle whilst cementing it to its groundwork, and 
heavy enough to bruise your head, for the sin you 
had committed, if it fell, that, that was the direful 
depth of disgrace which the ceiling “ decorator” then 
raised on high. Do not you know too well those hide- 
ous centre-flowers ; those curiously bad angle pieces; 
that dreadful running border as stiff as a corpse ? 
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CEILING PAPER. 


(Designed by A. Jonquet for Jeffrey and Co.) 


and can you believe that people once 
rejoiced in such things, and that 
these were admired? and, alas! are 
still in too many cases decreed the 
fitting inmates of our “tasteful homes.” 
Thanks to the fitful and vacillating 
deity who presides over that portion 
of men’s minds they call Taste, we 
are in some measure delivered from 
all these evils, and a new fashion has 
set in. 

The comparatively recent inven- 
tion of “canvas plaster’—that is, 
thin canvas pressed into the plaster 
whilst fluid—enables large surfaces 
of plaster to be cast very thinly and 
lightly. Moreover, the relief work 
is cast at the same time and in the 
same piece with the groundwork, so 
that the relief may be as low and 
the detail as small as desired, ob- 
viating the grossness which was a 
necessity of the former process. This 
enables the designer to model his 
work in clay in precisely the same 
manner as the old stucco-worker did 
his ceiling, save that it is not done 
in situ, so the artist must exercise 
his reason instead of his eye. Un- 
fortunately, the modeller’s reason is 
rarely so cultivated as is his eye. 
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From this model a mould is taken in gelatine, which 
being pliant enables the undercut portions of the 
mould, and consequently the cast, to relieve itself, 
and an effect of lightness to be attained with ease, 
which under the old process of rigid moulding could 
be but imperfectly obtained with much trouble 
and difficulty. As an example of the result of this 
process I refer you to the illustration on this page 
showing one-fourth of the centre part of a ceiling, 
each section of it measuring six feet square. It is 
a very elegant composition, modelled for Messrs. 
Jackson and Sons by Mr. Stephen Webb; each of 
the four portions differ from the other, and the 
artist has shown much discretion and wise restraint 
in not overburdening his ceiling with too much 
ornamental detail—a very rare virtue in these days 
when over-bedizenment is the bane of all design. 
But the process I am speaking of has other 
advantages. All curves as well as flat surfaces can 
be executed in it and with equal ease, and this is 
a great advantage in large rooms, especially those 
in which acoustic qualities are the primary con- 
sideration. This is shown in the illustration on p. 
353, where the music saloon or ball-room of Wim- 
borne House, in Arlington Street, is shown. It has 





PORTION OF A CEILING AT 33, PALACE COURT. 
(Designed by Stephen Webb for Gilbert E. Samuel, Esq.) 
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recently been built by Messrs. Trollope and Son 
from my own design, and the whole of the interior 
work was done in canvas plaster. A further advan- 
tage of this process is that the work is put up 
quite dry, so that there is not only a great saving 
of time in finishing it, for the painting and gilding 
may be proceeded with almost immediately, but also 
there is no risk from damp. 

If you have one of those terrible ceilings of centre- 
flowers and angles I have already spoken of, and also 
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“egg-and-dart ” ornament, “guilloches,” and other 
details which are essentially repetitive, and needed, 
because they thus act as a foil to freer ornament, it 
would be folly not to avail oneself of this means of 
obtaining the desired end. The sin is in repeating 
the portions which pretend to be especially designed 
for one particular place and purpose, and re-using 
them where they are unfitting. 

There is even a better means of securing this 
theft, that is by leaving those portions of the ceiling 
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CEILING AT LUTON HOUSE (1767). 


(Designed by Robert Adams. Ornaments modelled by Rose, and the Paintings by Zucchi.) 


have, which sometimes occurs, as obdurate and ter- 
rible a landlord, you can cover up the former— 
unfortunately, not the latter also—with a canvas 
plaster coating, and hide, if you are unable to de- 
stroy, the abomination. 

The only thing to insist upon in a new ceiling 
of this kind is to have it especially designed for 
you and a guarantee given you by the manufacturer 
that the moulds shall not be re-used. It is true it 
will cost you somewhat more, but you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is your own copy- 
right and that you will not be nauseated by finding 
it reproduced in inferior manner in whole rows by 
jerry-building speculators, who get the model cheap 
and pay only for the casting. This insensate repro- 
duction is a thing to ban and to avoid. But is all 
reproduction and repetition a sin? By no means; 
it has its uses, and where a long line of architectural 
ornaments is introduced, such as the well-known 


whereon you intend to display the most artistic work 
quite plain in the canvas plaster, and modelling on 
these in “gesso” the subject-work. This has been 
admirably done by Mr. Walter Crane at Coombe 
Bank, Sevenoaks. That ceiling is divided into ten 
compartments by moulded and cast ribs or beams, 
and the panels thus formed have their relief work 
directly modelled on the flat ground; and very de- 
lightful figure-work most of it is, made rich with 
colour and gilding. I need not say, having men- 
tioned the artist’s name, it is full of poetry and 
quaint fancy. This is the highest type of modern 
ceiling-work in formative art, pure and beautiful 
in form, and glowing with colour also, and towards 
such work as this should your aim be directed. 

I have not yet said a word about painted ceilings. 
In an article of this kind, and with black-and-white 
illustrations only, it is impossible adequately to set it 
forth; moreover, the treatment of the design is so 
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enormously varied, and not being so bound by archi- 
tectonic rules as the ‘formative one, is more difficult 
to classify and analyse. Indeed, it would take a 
good-sized volume, with coloured illustrations, to de- 
scribe and delineate. Yet it has wondrous charms, 
and has received the head- and hand-work of the 
greatest artists. Its success, however, does not 
merely depend upon its own merits, for it is simply 
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which formed the study of the proprietor, and is of 
a more sombre character in colour. The “Lamp of 
Genius” illuminates its centre, whilst the panels 
which surround it are filled with the effigies of those 
who have shone in literature, science, and art. 

The third (see p. 351) is the ceiling of the large 
drawing-room at Ashridge, the seat of Earl Brown- 
low, a room some fifty feet long and thirty feet wide, 





CEILING OF THE BOUDOIR, FAIRLAWN, SEVENOAKS. 


(From a Photograph by H. P. Robinson.) 


the culminating point of one general scheme of 
decoration, and cannot be considered merely by it- 
self. I nevertheless call your attention to some 
modern forms of it, two of them showing how it 
can be moderately introduced, and the third of a 
higher aim. The first of these is the ceiling of the 
small drawing-room of a fine old eighteenth-century 
house; the ceiling itself, of which an illustration is 
given on this page, is a new one, designed in its 
formative lines to suit the architectural character 
of the building; it is divided by ribs into compart- 
ments, and now decorated with conventional orna- 
ment painted in faint colours, having plaques of 
subjects taken from the eighteenth century poets. 
The other (see p. 352) is that of a similar room, 


and which has only just been completed. The centre 
panel is a fac-simile copy of Guido’s “ Aurora,” from 
the Rospigliosi Palace in Rome, of the same size as 
the original, and copied by an Italian artist on the 
spot expressly for Lord Brownlow. It is surrounded 
by a border containing trophies of the arts, the 
sciences, the chase, arms, agriculture, and commerce, 
with festoons of flowers and conventional orna- 
ment. 

All these three have been executed by Messrs. 
Trollope under my own direction and supervision, 
and will show, in some slight degree, some of the 
capabilities for obtaining artistic decoration of this 
class at the present time. In other cases I have 
frequently found in the collection of the possessors 
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of old pictures many “gullery-pieces ”—fairly good per yard by anyone else. Yet there are ready-made, 
pictures, but of no great value—broad decorative mechanically-produced expedients which are useful 
paintings which require to be seen at a distance, and where circumstances prevent the use of the higher 
which, by toning the surrounding ornaments to either forms of decoration, where ephemeral decoration only 
enhance or repress their colour, form admirable ceil- is needed, and for the less important rooms in a 
ing decoration, although they were too large or house. Some of Mr. Scott Morton’s embossed canvas 
not sufficiently highly-finished for exhibition so near patterns are very suitable for this purpose, and by 
the eye as they would be on the walls of our smaller the judicious use of a few moulded wood-ribs effec- 
English rooms. Indeed, in ceiling decoration, tive ceilings can be produced from them. Embossed 
whether painted or modelled, much finish is detri- papers, “Anaglypta,” Lignamur, and many other low- 
mental to effect, breadth being the essential quality. relief products are obtainable. Japanese paper, which 
In a simpler form you ean produce a very good combines both colour and relief, can be very advan- 
effect by painted ornament—apart from pictorial tageously used with bamboo or other mouldings, 
illustration—and not aiming at “high art.” In fact, and the gold ground is very effective in a somewhat 
when you cannot get figure-work of the best draw- dark room, and flock paper painted in one tone and 
ing it is far better not to have it at all, but con- rolled with another, so as to pick out the ornamental 
fine yourself to ornamental detail. Until recently pattern in a lighter or a darker tint, produces a good 
it has been hardly possible to get good figure-paint- effect. But in all these cases you should do some- 
ing in England except at a very high price, but there thing to relieve the monotony of a large expanse of 
are nowadays so many of the younger artists who the same reticulated ornament, either by breaking up 
are not overburdened with work, but who are quite the surface by broad divisions into panels or con- 
capable of doing it well and are content with a structing a broad border of another pattern. The 
moderate reward: indeed, I am glad to say I can designs of many of these papers are often very 
point to many ceilings designed by me on whichisthe admirable, and have engaged the attention of our 
handiwork of several artists who are now members most skilful designers, such as Mr. Walter Crane, 
of the Royal Academy, and who then found this class Mr. Lewis Day, and many others. They were fully 
of painting eminently useful and instructive to them, treated of by Mr. Day in Tue Macazine or Akt 
giving them the sense of breadth and the mastery for April. 


of a large brush, greatly to their future good, to- I have, I think, shown you the principal means 
gether with a welcome, if moderate, addition to by which our ceilings have been and can be de- 
their purse. corated, and I have now only one general piece of 


Of course, a painted ceiling requires a painted acvice to give. Do not attempt to do this without 
wall; both must be considered permanent decorations, professional advice. I am not a bigoted worshipper 
and both must tone together. Well done, under the at the shrine of Diana of the Ephesians, but know- 
right direction, they will last for generations, and, if ing how exceedingly difficult it is to design a good 
proper materials are used, can be cleaned without ceiling to suit the particular characteristics of alinost 
injury, so that in the long run it is not such an any room, and having first made many failures and 
expensive process as it seems. And it is not re- seen so many by others, I warn the inexperienced 
peated everywhere; it is an individual work, and amateur against attempting it. Failure is so easy, 
not a ready-made, mechanical affair purchasable at success so difficult. 
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“THE KIND CONFESSOR.” 


PaIntED BY Epovarp ZAMAcois. ETcHED By CHARLES CouRTRY. 


“(JHE Kind Confessor”— variously known as as something of an alien. A past master of the 
“The Good Pastor” and “Rival Confessors” craft of painting, he was essentially a man of wit— 
—is one of the best-known paintings of one of the a satirist, a Thackeray who worked with the brush 
most eminent Spanish painters of the latter half of instead of with a pen. A “literary” painter par 
the century. By birth Zamacois was a Spaniard, excellence, he probably equalled his master in his 
but by education he belongs to the French school, power of the brush and the resources of his art; and 
and was, in fact,a pupil of Meissonier. Although he it might be added, had he possessed a sense of poetry 
usually selected subjects attuned to his racial feelings, equal in degree to his sense of humour, he might have 
he was nevertheless regarded in his native country taken his place among the first painters of this age. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. 


0 


GOOD deal has been said recently, at Art Con- 
gresses and elsewhere, about mural painting, 
and our own scanty efforts in this direction have 
been contrasted with the extensive productions of 
the modern French 
and German schools. 
The present work, of 
which we give some 
illustrations, under- 
taken and carried out 
during the last four 
years by a lady artist 
of Edinburgh, may do 
something towards 
wiping away this re- 
proach. 

There are two 
kinds of modern mu- 
ral decoration. In 
the one kind, the 
painting is executed on canvas or similar material 
away from the building to be adorned, and this is 
afterwards applied to the walls in chosen spots; in 
the other, the work is actually carried out @ secco 





FIG, 2.—PORTION OF MURAL PAINTING AT THE SONG 
SCHOOL, ST. MARY'S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


(By Mrs. Traquair.) 


on the walls in oils or in some tempera process. 
Mrs. Traquair has worked throughout upon the walls 
themselves, and has known how to obtain the full 
advantage from this orthodox procedure. 





FIG. 1.—PORTION OF MURAL PAINTING AT THE SONG SCHOOL, 
ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


(By Mrs. Traquair.) 


It is one of the chief merits of the painting in 
question that it does not consist merely in pictures, 
more or less decoratively treated, framed in certain 
wall-spaces, but in a series comprising feigned archi- 
tecture, ornamental 
borders and fillings, 
medallions with fig- 
ure subjects, proces- 
sions and groups of 
life-sized personages, 
all studied in their 
mutual connections 
and relation to the 
architecture of the 
apartment. The work 
is not faultless. 
Judged by the stan- 
dard of the orthodox 
gallery picture, there 
is a certain amateur- 
ishness about Mrs. Traquair’s drawing, due to the 
fact that, though a sincere student of long standing, 
she has lacked the (not unmixed) advantages of a 
professional education. On the other hand, the paint- 





LANDSCAPE WITH RUINS. 


(By Moucheron. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


ing, decoratively, is admirable, and this most espe- 
cially in the primary requisites of colour, of just 
spacing and bordering, and of general suitability of 
design. The hall is used for the training of the 
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Episcopal Cathedral Choir, and the theme is a Song 


of Praise, in which are shown joining all the orders 
of creation from fishes and beasts, through the 
ranks of ordinary mortal society, up to the 
heroes of the human race, and finally the angel- 
hosts. Our illustration Fig. 1, from the first 
portion of the work attacked, is ambitious 
in theme (“Christ Opening the Lips of the 
Dumb,” the “ Descent of the Holy Ghost,” &c.), 
but is, on the other hand, a little thin and hard 
in execution. Fig. 2 shows a portion of a 
procession, where angels in rainbow robes are 
followed by heroes of modern art and song, 
foremost of whom walks the poet-laureate. 
The technical process employed is one that 
lends itself to a brightness and delicacy of 
effect which is the great charm of the work. 
The walls first receive several coats of creamy- 
white oil paint over the plaster, and on the 
well-finished surface thus secured the artist 
works with oil pigment rendered highly fluid 
by turps. A rubbing of this, allowed to reach 
the proper degree of desiccation, is then 
manipulated with the hand and the rag till 
texture is obtained, the lights being in every case 
obtained by the luminousness of the white ground 
and not by body colour. The process is the artist’s 
own, and when locked with a flat varnish the work 
seems likely to be durable. When we note that the 
hall measures some forty-seven feet by twenty-five, 
and the painting covers the two gable ends (above a 
panelled dado), and a band ten feet high upon the 








A BLEACHING GROUND. 


(By Jacob van Ruisdael. Recently re-hung in the National Gallery.) 


long sides, we inay fairly congratulate the solitary 
artist on her pluck as well as on her artistic skill. 
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Five pictures have been newly hung in the 
National Gallery. The first is “A Bleaching Ground,” 
by Jacob van Ruisdael—a picture, bequeathed by 





DOOR OF A VILLAGE INN. 
(By George Morland. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


Sir John May, which has been in the possession of 
the Gallery for many years, and which, numbered 44, 
apparently takes the place in the official catalogue 
of the “Charity,” by Guilio Romano, now at South 
Kensington. A “Landscape with Ruins” (1352), by 
Moucheron, the gift of the late Mr. Richard W. 
Cooper, is remarkable for its delicate-painted trees. 
Another work from the same donor is a “ Landscape 
with Satyrs” (1353), aseribed to Martin 
Ryckaert. The “Door of a Village Inn” 
(1351), by George Morland, is an admir- 
able sunset effect by that master. “Ho- 
garth’s Servants” (1374), by the great 
founder of our school, is an interesting 
group of six heads, three male and three 
female, which has been purchased out of 
the Lewis Fund, and which we propose 
to illustrate shortly in these pages. 

The authorities of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum have been obtaining during 
the last few years very carefully executed 
models of some of the most highly deco- 
rated examples of architecture in Italy to 
show the relation between the ornament 
and the buildings themselves. The most 
recent of these additions are models of : 
the Chapel of St. Peter Martyr in Sant’ 
Eustorgio at Milan, and a small portion 
of the interior work of the Sala del Cam- 
bio, or Hall of the Bankers, at Perugia. 
The former, known also as the Capella Portinari, was 
erected by Michelozzo Michelozzi of Florence, about 
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1462, for Pigello Portinari, the agent of Cosimo de’ 
Medici. The frescoes are attributed to Vincenzo 





H.M. THE QUEEN. 


(By Signor Raggi. Recently erected at Hong-Kong.) 

Civerchio (see Lomazzo, “Trattato dell’ arte de la 
Pittura,” Milano, 1584), and represent scenes in the 
life of the Dominican monk, Peter of Verona, better 
known as St. Peter Martyr, who was assassinated in 
1252. In the right hand lunette are depicted the 
Saint preaching and the miracle of the Host, whilst 
to the left are the miracle at Narni and the death of 
the Saint. Over the large arch leading to a smaller 
chapel is the Annunciation. The doctors of the 


Church are painted within medallions in the pen- * 


dentives. The corona of angels in relief is by 
Michelozzo Michelozzi. This exceedingly beautiful 
model was executed by Signor Adolfo Consolani, 
and painted by Professor Giuseppe Gnoli. The 
other model is of the great “bancone” or stall 
with back in the Sala del Cambio at Perugia. 
The back is decorated with panels of intarsia work 
and carving. At the top within a niche sits a figure 
of Justice, and on either side is a griffin, emblemati- 
cal of the city of Perugia. The “bancone” is carved 
with arabesques, and at either end isa griffin. Beneath 
the figure on a frieze runs the following inscription : 
“ COELOS REGO INFERIS [MPERO IVDICO MORTALES ERGO 
ME COLITE.” Round the niche may be read “ VERITA- 
TEM AEQVITATEMQVE AMPLECTOR.” The intarsia work 
and carving were executed by Antonio Benicivieni 
da Mercatello, perhaps after the designs of Pietro 
Perugino, about the year 1501. 

The model was principally executed by Cavaliere 
A. Mariani, whose untimely death left the work 
unfinished. Other artists were found, however, to 
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fulfil the execution of the contract entrusted to 
him. It was much admired while on view in the 
palazzo of Count Baldeschi, and great praise is due 
to the skill and efforts of Mariani’s fellow-citizens 
in bringing to a satisfactory conclusion a difficult 
undertaking. Several painters and sculptors have 
each contributed a share, thereby manifesting the 
varied and multiform art excellences which dis- 
tinguished Mariani, and made his loss seem irre- 
parable. 

Signor Scardovi has carved the griffins (for many 
centuries the cognisance of Perugia) and the bas- 
reliefs of the stalls, besides the ornamentations of 
the tribuna, every detail of which is perfectly re- 
produced. The statue of Justice is the work of the 
sculptor Paolini; and the Chimera on the great 





MODEL OF THE CHAPEL OF ST. PETER THE MARTYR, MILAN. 
(Recently added to the South Kensington Museum Collection.) 


banco, with its decorations looking like fine lace- 
work, is by Signor Frenguelli. The painters Ri- 
bustini, Bonucci, and Novelli (so well known as a 
miniaturist) have closely copied the intarsia on the 
backs of the stalls. Signor Angeletti has figured 
the signs and emblems of the money-changers on 
the angles of the banco, and the partitions of the 
vaulted ceiling have been painted by Count Rossi 
Scotti; the panel portraying Venus driving a chariot 
drawn by two lions will be admired for the graceful 
expression of the features of the goddess. 
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NICCOLO BARABINO. 


By SIGNORA LINDA VILLARI. 


HE sudden death of Niccold Barabino, on the 

20th of October, 1891, robbed Italian art of a 
distinguished and highly popular master. Without 
possessing the supreme quality of genius, he had the 
untiring power of tak- 
ing pains that is so 
wrongly held to con- 
stitute its better part; 
and although poster- 
ity will scarcely, I 
think,rank himamong 
the immortals, his 
single-hearted devo- 
tion to the traditions 
of the grand _histori- 
cal school raised him 
above the average of 
contemporary paint- 
ers, and earned him 
solid proofs of success. 
His native talent for 
art can hardly be 
rated too highly, since 
there was nothing in 
his surroundings to 
foster the gift. He 
was one of sixteen 
children; his father 
was a tailor with a 
poor business in that 
noisiest of Genoa’s 
suburbs, Sampierd- 
arena. Here Niccolo 
Barabino was born on 
the 13th of June, 1831, and at a very early 
age showed signs of the passion that was to 
decide his career. When sent to the elementary 
school, he filled his copy-books with designs instead 
of pothooks; and the walls and furniture of his 
home were speedily covered with spirited daubs of 
every object that attracted his eyes. But he was a 
dunce at his books; nothing stirred him to industry, 
and his father was in despair. Meanwhile the 
harassed mother, secretly proud of her child’s 
faculty, slaved and stinted to procure him paper 
and paints. But a kind patron of the family, 
General Marabotto, came to the rescue, was inter- 
ested in the attempts of the refractory schoolboy, 


and recognising a talent worthy of encouragement, 


persuaded the angry tailor to transfer the child to the 
Genoese Academy of Art. Here all idleness ceased. 
783 





Niccold worked zealously and well, and at the age 
of fifteen was already an excellent draughtsman. 
His first decisive success was the victory of the 
Durazzo prize of £40 entitling him to a term of 
study in Rome. But 
yearning to behold 
the works of the great 
Tuscan masters, he 
obtained leave to go 
to Florence instead, 
and proved his love 
for that city by after- 
wards settling there 
for life. This, how- 
ever, in no way 
loosened the ties of 
affection binding him 
to his birthplace; he 
remained Genoese to 
the backbone, and 
Genoa was proud of 
her son. The greater 
number of his works 
were commissioned 
by appreciative fel- 
low-citizens, and the 
first achievement of 
his student -life in 
Florence was the Vir- 
gin Mother — “ Con- 
solatrix Afflictorum ” 


NICCOLD BARABINO. —now adorning a 
(From a Photograph by Alinari, Florence.) 


Genoese church. 

Save in the way 
of portraits, he produced very few easel pictures, and 
one of the last, painted a few years ago, was the 
well-known “ Madonna—Quasi Oliva Speciosa,” pur- 
chased by the Queen of Italy, and afterwards, by 
royal permission, exhibited at the International 
Gallery in Berlin. (See p. 364.) 

The conception of this work is by no means 
original, for without mentioning the influence of the 
Byzantine Virgin in Santa Maria Maggiore, one 
has only to glance at the famous and greatly superior 
“Madonna de’ Fiori” of Domenico Morelli to find 
the main source of Barabino’s inspiration. That the 
plagiarism was unconscious I entirely believe; 
otherwise the painter would have scarcely invited 
persons well acquainted with Morelli’s works to a 
strictly private view of this attractive Virgin and 
Child. 
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The struggling period of Barabino’s life was an 
exceptionally short one. He was only ‘twenty-five 
when his first historical piece, “The Death of Pope 
Boniface VIII.,” brought his name to the front. It 
was iminediately purchased by Mr. Brown, of Genoa, 
and is now, I believe, in England. Thenceforth his 
position was assured. He received a commission to 
execute three frescoes in the Celesia Palace at Genoa 
on historical themes :—“ Galileo before the Inquisi- 
tion,” “ Piero Capponi tearing the ignominious treaty 
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patron, Signor Orsini, occupied several years of 
Barabino’s strenuous life. Their subjects were :— 
“Alessandro Volta,” “ Archimedes,” “Galileo at 
Arcetri,’ and “Columbus before the Council of 
Salamanca.” All are vigorous, dramatic, carefully 
planned, and with well-devised accessories. The 
“ Archimedes” is undoubtedly one of the artist’s 
best works. We see the philosopher plunged in 
thought, and one of the conquerors of Syracuse in 
the act of invading his quiet retreat. The con- 





FAITH. 
(From the Painting by Niccolo Barabino.) 


offered by Charles VIII. to the Florentines,” and 
“ The Sicilian Vespers.” These proved so successful 
that Signor Celesia spontaneously increased their 
stipulated price. Next came two frescoes for the 
Orsini Palace, likewise in Genoa, representing the 
“Triumph of Science” and the “Triumph of Love ”— 
grandly conceived and effective works. It was in 
fresco-painting that Barabino was, perhaps, at his 
best. This branch of art afforded free scope for his 
power of design and treatment of masses, spurred 
him to rapid execution, and allowed no time for 
timid hesitancy or the introduction of afterthoughts 
and reminiscences. In fact, as an affreschista he 
ranks only beneath Cesare Maccari, whose works so 
nobly decorate the Senate House in Rome. 

Four oil paintings, commissioned by his former 


trasting figures—Archimedes, too much absorbed in 
planning some engine of defence to be aware of the 
capture and sack of the town, and the fierce legionary 
about to force him to solve a graver problem than 
one of earthly science—tell their tale with concise- 
ness and effect. Barabino had a knack of choosing 
suggestive themes; all his pictures have a tale to 
tell. One easily falls into the way, therefore, of judg- 
ing them from a literary standpoint, as though tech- 
nique and colour were quite subsidiary to the motive, 
and no “ Art for Art” Impressionist creed had yet 
founded a school. The lighting of this picture is 
not satisfactory. Even the Sicilian sun at midday 
could scarcely shed so hard and stagey a glare ; but 
this defect, though very obtrusive on the original 
canvas, disappears in the engraving. 





NICCOLO BARABINO. 


The “Galileo,” a much larger and more com- 
plicated work, was exhibited at Turin in 1880 with 
great and instant success. The aged astronomer 
rests on soft pillows on a princely bed, apparently 
explaining some subtle calculation to a trio of 
elegant students, who are listening reverentially to 
his words. Critics differ as to its technical merits, 
and while praising the composition of the work, point 
out the incongruity of endowing the needy and much- 
persecuted sage with such very luxurious surround- 
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of a justly dismissed bailiff, than of an unjustly 
derided genius. Even at this crisis of despair the 
Columbus of history must have shown more wrath 
than despondency, and some traces of the indomit- 
able courage that bore him on to success. Barabino 
has treated the scene very dramatically, but the 
comic element is too much accentuated, and the 
figure on the right jeeringly touching his fore- 
head worries the spectator as a blunder in com- 
position. 











(From the Painting by Niccold Barabino.) 


ings. The “Columbus” is a dramatic historical scene 
also on a grand scale, and cost the painter several 
years of arduous toil (see p. 365). He travelled to 
Salamanca to secure local colour and to sketch types, 
and made endless alterations in the composition of 
the work. The original cartoon was finely conceived, 
simple, and vigorous, but when the painting of it 
began, the whole thing was changed, and many fresh 
details crowded in. More innovations were made 
before the picture was completed, until, as it stands, 
the hero has not only lost his due prominence, but 
almost the physiognomy of his part. The council 
has broken up after finally refusing to aid his mad 
quest in search of a new continent. Columbus sits 
alone, his rejected charts at his feet, baffled, dis- 
couraged, well-nigh crushed. His attitude betrays 
utter hopelessness, and his whole air is rather that 


As a colourist, Barabino was uncertain, being 
often betrayed into discords of tone, just as his ex- 
cellent draughtsmanship was often weakened by 
hesitation and over-anxiety. But he possessed 
dignity of line, and with greater self-confidence 
would have done fuller justice to his powers. It 
was by racking his brains in search of new effects 
that he sometimes marred the freshness of his first 
conceptions, and instead of achieving novelty lapsed 
into reminiscences of effects seen elsewhere. 

The glowing mosaics over the doors of the 
Florence Duomo were designed by Barabino, and 
will keep his name alive in the city he loved. They 
are stately, decorative, and excellently fitted for 
their purpose ; and although in this instance also the 
original cartoons show greater boldness and breadth, 
a certain amount of conventional stiffness is not 
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unsuited to the medium through which they are 
presented to the world. 

The closing year of the painter’s life was devoted 
to two very interesting aud promising works, but 
neither, unfortunately, 
was at alt near com- 
pletion. The smaller 
one represents St. 
Francis of Assisi de- 
scending a mountain in 
wintry twilight bent 
on some errand of 
mercy. Ground and 
rocks are covered with 
snow, but the gentle 
saint is attended by a 
flight of friendly birds, 
who seem to be guiding 
his steps. The greater 
and more important 
work, undertaken by 
royal command, de- 
picts the last moments 
of Charles Emmanuel 
of Savoy. Barabino 
was enchanted with 
the theme, and went 
to Piedmont to study 
the death-chamber in 
the Castle of Savigli- 
ano, and secure accu- 
racy of detail. The 
more complete of his 
small oil sketches for 
this picture gives a 
very effective concep- 
tion of the scene. The 
dying duke reclines in 
a huge carved chair, 
wrapped in his State 
mantle, with his crown 
and insignia on the 
table beside him. 
Mourning relations 
and courtiers are 
grouped in the back- 
ground, an_ ecclesi- 
astic bearing the Host 
stands near the door with kneeling acolytes. By 
some cunning of the brush Barabino had brought 
the scarlet of the ducal robes into harmony with 
the dark crimson cushions of the chair, and the 
pale yellow cope of the priest to the right has ¢ 
good effect among the soft white surplices of his 
attendants. But the painter, already in failing 
health, experienced more than his usual difficulty in 





MADONNA—QUASI OLIVA SPECIOSA, 
(From the Painting by Niccold Barabino.) 
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deciding the plan of his work, and rejected sketch 
after sketch—hesitating, doubting, reconsidering. 

During the last weeks of his life, this feverish 
anxiety seemed stilled; he worked assiduously and 
cheerfully at his great 
canvas, and chiefly on 
the figure of the duke. 
Then, again, the day 
before his death, fresh 
discouragement as- 
sailed him, and not 
content with cancelling 
parts of the painting, 
never to be completed, 
he made a new design 
in pencil, treating the 
subject in a_ totally 
different way. A few 
hours afterwards he 
was seized with alarm- 
ing symptoms, and ex- 
pired the following 
morning. 

For many years 
Barabino had been 
president of the Art- 
ists’ Club in Florence, 
and member of the 
Government Council 
of Fine Arts, respected 
by all and loved by his 
intimates. Entirely 
absorbed in his work, : 
grave, reserved, often 
melancholy man, he 
led a retired and singu- 
larly frugal existence. 
At the delightful fétes 
given by the Floren- 
tine artists he played 
the host with dignity, 
but was more genial 
within the walls of his 
own studio, There was 
an intensity about him 
that impressed even 
casual observers, and 
the morbid self - dis- 
trust at the root of his nature accounted for the lack 
of the joyousness generally to be found in the artist 
temperament. Viewed from the outside, his career 
was uniformly successful, for, the struggles of his 
youth once passed, he marched steadily on to reputa- 
tion and competence. In other countries he would 
have achieved wealth, but, though careful to parsi- 
mony, he was never grasping, was content with 
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moderate prices, and only received Li. 10,000 (£400) 
for his popular “ Galileo in Arcetri.” 

That he knew happy moments it is impossible 
to doubt, but he was scarcely a happy man. Haunted 
by dreams of ideal perfection, his life was spent in 
alternations of hope and despair. Morally, also, he 
had an ideal, and many instances prove how valiantly 
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Sampierdarena, laboured steadily at his frescoes in 
the hospital church, and when the plague reached 
the town not only presided over a committee of 
succour, but devoted himself to personal attendance 
on the sick. His industry was enormous. The con- 


tents of his workrooms at the time of his death 
might have represented the toil of a lifetime. Be- 








CHRIST ENTHRONED, AND THE PROTECTING SAINTS OF FLORENCE. 
(From the Mosaic by Niccold Barabino over the Great Door of the Cathedral, Florence ) 


he strove to live up to it. Once, in his youth, 
when commissions were rare events, he was chosen 
to paint some frescoes in the cathedral of Sestri 
Ponente, but on learning at the moment of triumph 
that a fellow-townsman had also competed for the 
task, he generously halved the work with his worsted 
rival. Again, he had a constitutional and overwhelm- 
ing dread of all disease, and especially of cholera. 
Accordingly, when this epidemic broke out in Italy 
eight years ago, Barabino’s first impulse was to fly 
the country. But love for his family nerved him to 
resist the panic. He remained with his mother at 


sides finished oil sketches of all his chief works, 
vigorous and careful studies of heads (life-size) for 
this and that painting and fresco, memoranda of 
every face he had used in every one of his produc- 
tions, cartoons, rough sketches innumerable, there 
were scores of rejected first ideas—some superior to 
those ultimately adopted—and all of great interest. 
Moreover, stacked in neat little cases, were hundreds 
of masterly studies in pencil and chalk, full of valu- 
able hints to students of art. Numerous designs 
and drawings for fresh works also showed *that the 
painter’s imagination was in full activity to the last. 
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BORDER BY A GILT-LACQUER MAKER. 


BURMESE ART AND BURMESE ARTISTS. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


OME 
time 

ago I was 
called upon 
by the 
Chief Com- 
missioner 
of Burma 
to report 
on the con- 
dition of 
the Art 
Handi- 
crafts of 
that _pro- 
vince, and 
was sub- 
sequently 
sent to the 


: Caleutta 

A KANAYA. Exhibition 

(One of the figures in the Burmese sign of the Zodiac, ag officer in 
** Gemini.”) 

charge of 


the Burma Court. I also collected exhibits for the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, and was in constant 
supervision of Burmese craftsmen and their ap- 
prentices since 1882. I have, therefore, had good 
opportunity of studying the draughtsmanship of the 
Burman, and propose in this notice to describe its 
merits and peculiarities. 

The workmen of Burma, although they have little 
idea of composition, are wonderfully fertile designers 
of details. They can all draw with freedom and 
grace ; their legends are full of stirring incidents, and 
deal with a varied range of characters, from the puny 
human infant to the grotesque man-eating monster. 
Their standards of masculine and feminine beauty 
differ from ours, but are, nevertheless, quite possible. 
Without the insight and delicate refinement of the 
Japanese, they are free from the extravagance of the 
Chinese, and there is nothing in their art so debased 
as the representations of Hindu gods. 


By HARRY L. TILLY. 


There are as yet no artists in Burma, and, to see 
how the people draw, we must examine the designs 
of the decorator, the gilt-lacquer-maker, the silver- 
smith, and the wood-carver. It is true that pictures 
may be seen in some of the houses of the well-to-do. 
Many of these are panels taken from the base of the 
funeral-pyre of a monk, and the others are similar 
productions made to order by decorators. These 
pictures are remarkable chiefly for the glaring colours 
used, for the absence of any composition, and for the 
distorted perspective common to Oriental representa- 
tions. The drawing is, however, good, the attitudes 
are lifelike, and the story is generally well told. To 
European eyes, the attitudes appear as distorted as 
the perspective, but it needs a very slight knowledge 
of the country to recognise that the Burmans habitu- 
ally place themselves in the most ungainly positions. 
After more intimate acquaintance with their mode of 
life, we find out that these very attitudes are esteemed 
graceful, and are only acquired after years of practice. 
For example, a village belle comes to take her seat at 
the theatre. The place is crowded with people sitting 
on mats spread on the ground. She is perfectly self- 
possessed, though conscious of general criticism. A 
dainty wreath of jessamine is placed tiara-wise just 
below the neat coils of shining black hair. She wears 
a spotless white jacket, with tight-fitting sleeves, and 
over one shoulder a maize-coloured scarf is thrown. 
With every swaying movement of her lithe limbs, 
the gay colours of her narrow silk petticoat glance 
and play in the light of the flaring torches. When 
she reaches the mat that serves as the family box, 
she sits smilingly down and leans on one arm, and 
gradually turns the hand round inwards until the 
elbow is bowed outwards in front. The general im- 
pression is one of supple grace ; but, if we watch this 
girl walking through the village by ordinary daylight, 
we shall see that she swings her arms backwards and. 
forwards, in time with the circling sweep of her out- 
turned feet. And further, when resting during the 
cool of the evening, unobserved in the recesses of the 
rest-house, we may see little maidens, scarce promoted 
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to the dignity of clothes, practising again and again 
these curious motions and attitudes. Our criticism 
of the same attitudes varies with our own feelings, 
and the secret of the illusion at the theatre is, per- 
haps, in the nature of the surroundings. In the early 
morning, under the open sky, and with the hard 
business of the day before us, we looked with the cold 
eyes of the foreigner ; in the evening, when tired, but 
with our worries behind us, we were able to enter 





KING THIBAW WITNESSING A NATIVE PLAY. 
(From a Painting by a Burman Artist.) 


into the children’s play, amused, and _half-under- 
standing; but at night, we leave the house and 
everything English in it, and, sitting in the midst of 
« Burmese crowd, are able to understand their modes 
of thought and their standards of beauty. 

In the same way, we should not judge of the 
decorator’s picture when hung in the dirty hut of 
a village elder, but should attend the festival of 
the cremation of some venerated phongyi. Here 
the picture is but one of many panels in the base 
of a towering structure, quaint in form, and re- 
splendent with gold and colour. The mid-day sun 
pours its blinding light over a flat plain, crowded 
with Burmans, clothed in their gayest silks and 
gleaming white jackets. The funeral-pyre stands in 
the centre, crowned by its seven-roofed spire, and 
stretching out its flame-coloured wings. It is sur- 
rounded by smaller trophies from rival villages, but 
it must outshine them all. In that blazing sun, and 
before that gorgeous crowd,anything but the strongest 
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primary colours would look pale and tame. Under 
these conditions, and at the necessary distance, the 
broad backgrounds of vivid blue and the staring 
greens and flaming reds merely look like the colours 
of a brilliant enamel. Before the torch is applied, 
these pictures are snatched from their places by the 
village elders, and are treasured as memorials, alike 
of the holy departed and of the gay festival that cele- 
brated his translation to Vé-ben, the resting-place of 
the pious Buddhist. 

When the decor- 
ator draws for a 
private patron, his 
professional _ train- 
ing tells against 
him, for he is a 
craftsman and not 
an artist. Notwith- 
standing he works 
his figures to a 
smaller scale, and 
crowds in more in- 
cident and detail, 
and although he 
tones down his col- 
ours or uses much 
gold-leaf, he is not 
often successful. A 
photograph of such 
a picture is here re- 
produced. It was 
drawn by _ the 
painter of the late 
King of Burma, for 
Colonel Hawkes, 
C.B. It represents 
Thibaw and his termagant queen witnessing a 
Burmese play. The king and queen sit in a raised 
box at the back, with maids of honour near them ; 
The actors figurants in the centre. The ministers 
sit at the king’s feet, and the elders of the council, 
in white, sit just within the palace guards. The 
latter are dressed in scarlet, and wear tin helmets on 
their heads and carry sham Martini rifles in their 
hands. The band sits to the left, the leader being 
within a circular frame of graduated drums. A few 
palace idlers are allowed to peep round the corner. 
This picture is interesting as being an attempt by 
a Burman to represent what he actually saw. 

I now turn to another class of decorators—viz., 
those who work in gilt-lacquer; and here we are on 
more familiar ground, for this handicraftsman pro- 
duces his effects with black or red lines on gold. 
Allowing for difference of subject, his productions 
may justly be compared with the more.elementary 
work of our own artist-decorators—“ elementary ” in 
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this case being taken to include design in black-and- 
white and mechanical execution. To put the matter 
into a concrete form, let us criticise by an English 
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seems to spring from the curves themselves instead 
of being a part of the scheme of the background. 
It must be remembered that all the drawings which 
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BORDER DRAWN BY A GILT-LACQUER MAKER. 


standard the border that forms the head-line of this 
article. The first impression is decidedly pleasing ; 
then we feel that the design is masterful and resting 
to the eye, there being sufficient intricacy to interest 
without the confusion that wearies. The flowery 
background is an effective contrast to the sweeping 


illustrate this article were done as part of the day’s 
work of the best master-workmen, and were not 
made for publication. They are all original, and the 
men themselves simply looked on them as another 
attempt to express their thoughts. 

This art of the gilt-laecquer worker is interesting 
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THE BANISHMENT OF PRINCE WETHANDIYA. 


(Drawn by a Gilt-Lacquer Maker.) 


curves of the primary design, and these curves are 
again strengthened by the straight lines of the 
interlaced oblongs. The execution is curiously 
unequal. It will be noticed that the spacing has 
been done without measurement, and that the 
pattern is in two places unsymmetrical. The only 
apparent fault in design is that just over and under 
the central and two end main curves the foliage 
784 


both on account of the subjects treated and the use 
to which the finished work is put. The Buddhist 
religion is still a vital force in Burma, and it is 
peculiarly suited to the Burmese idiosyncrasies. 
Its more abstruse tenets afford the pseudo-learned 
food for metaphysical contemplation, and that with- 
out the scientific accuracy so hateful to the Burm- 
ese mind. Its numerous legends of the previous 
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existences of Gaudama Buddha serve as themes for 
the drama to which young and old, rich and poor, are 
so passionately devoted. Its superstitions appeal to 
the ignorant vulgar, and its beautiful precepts to 
those who desire to live a pure life. What wonder, 
then, that every village has at least one monastery, 
built away from the noisy clamour of everyday 
life? Here the recluse, wrapped in his yellow robe 
and freed from mundane anxieties, teaches the “sons 
of the village.” During the still of the noonday 
hour he gazes into the dark depths of the spreading 
trees that shade the monastery. If he be a scholar, 
he calls a sleepy urchin from an inner room, and 
orders him to bring such and such a Pali manuscript. 
The boy goes to a chest not unlike the marriage 
coffers of Medizval Italy, except that, instead of 
being of carved wood, it is covered with gold-leaf, on 
which are pictures in black lines. The illustration 
on p. 369 reproduces a very typical example of the 
arrangement and mannerisms of this kind of work. 
The subject is taken from one of the ten greater 
legends of Gaudama Buddha, called the story of 
Wethandiya. The scene is laid in the palace of 
Wethandiya’s father, who was king of an Indian 
province. The king is seated under a royal canopy 
with the sword of state in his hand; to the right is 
the queen, and to the left are maids cf honour. Below 
are the ministers with uplifted hands, and to the 
left are the elders of the council. 

Lower yet, and seated on the 

ground, are the bodyguard of the 

as palace, with their sheathed 

| swords beneath their arms. Be- 
hind them stands Wethandiya 
himself, shaded by the white 
umbrella proper to an_heir- 
apparent. This prince, who was 
Gaudama in a previous state of 
existence, had then attained to 
great benevolence of character, 
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and freely gave away anything that was asked 
of him. In this instance he had bestowed the 
white elephant, the glory of the kingdom, upon 
some mendicant Brahmins. It may be observed 
that the Brahmins are, throughout this story, 
shown up as grasping, cruel creatures; so that the 
legend was probably not written until Buddhism 
had succeeded in replacing the Hinduism of India. 
The king is depicted in the act of banishing his 
son, Wethandiya, to a lonely mountain. The queen 
and ministers are attempting to intercede. In 
the upper right corner the Brahmins may be seen 
carrying off, with great haste, their sacred prize. 
This drawing exhibits many of the merits and most 
of the defects of Burmese composition. The story 
is graphically told, and the main figures are suf- 
ficiently prominent, and the detail is evenly distri- 
buted over the lid of the box it decorates. The 
faults are numerous and obvious. 

Gilt-laequer workers are naturally much em- 
ployed to decorate those secondary buildings which 
cluster round the base of the larger pagodas. The 
Burmans, who have a profound belief in astrology, 
build the approaches to their pagodas facing the 
cardinal points of the compass. Every Burman, 
moreover, has a horoscope, by which he can tell 
from which point of the compass he should climb the 
tedious flights of steps leading to the top of the hill 
on which the pagoda is built. The steps are pro- 
tected by many roofed canopies, carried on stout 
posts. As the votary pauses for breath he may note 
the richly-panelled ceilings, covered with gold-leaf 
and studded with deeply-carved crimson lotus- 
flowers. Below the ceiling is a string-course or 
frieze, on which are depicted the torments of the 
nineteen hells of Buddhism. Here again we are 
reminded of the pictures of the Middle Ages, for each 
class of sinner has a peculiar torture applied to his 
shrinking body. Shortly before the English stormed 
the great Shwe Dagon pagoda, the citadel of Ran- 
goon, a patriotic elder 
went to the expense of 
a gilded frieze, on which 
was represented the vic- 
torious Burmese army 
torturing unfortunate 
British soldiers in every 
conceivable way that 
444 the fiendish cruelty of 
hate could invent. It is 
curious to contrast the 
quaint uniforms of the 
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BURMESE SKETCH OF CARVED EAVES-BOARDS. 
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very steps to keep guard by the graves of the 
heroes who fell in the great assault. It is not 
unlikely that these pictures, half-hidden away in 
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the surroundings of many a pagoda, have fired 
the excitable imagination of the modern dacoit, and 
suggested the barbarities he has inflicted on his 
unfortunate countrymen and country women, and 
especially on old people and young children. Having 
at length gained the wide platform at the top, the 
Buddhist finds on all sides symbols of the mysteries 
of his religion. We are, however, only concerned 
with their representation by the Burmese craftsman, 
and with his successes or failures as a draughtsman. 

But before we begin to criticise, let us pause 
awhile to get a general impression of the surround- 







work. The eye is first caught by one of the carved 
shrines of dark oiled wood-work, but, quickly glancing 
backwards and upwards, follows the rapidly-retreat- 
ing stepped base of the mighty gilded pagoda, to 
where the narrowing sides can both be seen at the 
same time. Higher still the bell-shaped cone 
dwindles away to a glittering vane. At the summit 
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of every pagoda a tee or umbrella is placed. This is 
made up of a number of tiaras, each one smaller than 
the one below, and to the lower edge small bells are 
hung. To the clapper of the bell is fastened a leaf- 
shaped pendant. From here, then, comes that faint 
rhythm of tinkling golden bells, rising and falling 
with the play of the morning breeze. 

The horizontal lines of the flagged platform rest 
the eye, and the otherwise broad space is pleasantly 
broken up by the small kneeling groups engaged in 
recitation of the mystic “pathways” to perfection. 
Around the outer edge are heavy trees, and quaint, 
low buildings, beneath which are mysterious, shady 
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ings—the atmosphere in which the artist has to — 
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recesses, on the outskirts of which sit vendors of 
gold-leaf, tapers, little flags, toys, and eatables. 
These flags and tapers are placed in front of the 
large brazen images of Gaudama, that sit in placid 
state underneath handsomely-carved canopies op- 
posite each principal entrance. The images are 
placed on pedestals, ornamented with facets of 
coloured glass, arranged in excellent patterns. The 
colour effect is generally good, the background being 
often a diaper of lead-coloured glass. It is, however, 
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BURMESE SKETCH OF CARVED DOORS. 


the wood-carving lavished on nearly all the build- 
ings that is most worth examining; and drawings 
by Burmans of some of the eaves-boards are here 
reproduced. A reference to the drawing on the 
opposite page will make the position of these 
boards at once apparent. They give breadth and 
unity to the general design, and serve to cover the 
fastenings of the upright carving which goes behind 
them. 

As the work is placed fifteen feet and upwards 
from the ground, and as it is exposed to the alternate 
wet and shine of the Burmese climate, it is neces- 
sarily of bold design and roughly worked out. A 
visit to one of the large, shady buildings on the edge 
of the platform mentioned before will often bring us 
to the temporary workshop of a master wood-carver. 
The patron is generally a rich merchant of Rangoon, 
who, having acquired his wealth, perhaps, by whole- 
sale merchandise of dried fish, is anxious to obtain 
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sufficient “ merit” to outbalance his encouragement 
of the taking away of animal life. To do this, and 
to gain the honorary title of “shrine-builder,” is well 
worth the expenditure of some £4,000. The old 
gentleman, having arranged preliminaries with all 
the various master-workmen of the tradesmen to be 
employed, has come to see the work started. He 
wears a fillet of spotless white cambric round his 
iron-grey hair, which is gathered into a small knot 
on the crown of his head. A lawn jacket, open in 
front, flaps loosely about his body, showing the 
yellow-brown skin. His petticoat is of silk, the 
pattern being large squares of greenish grey, marked 
out by narrow white lines. He carries a bead rosary 
in his hand, and has all the importance of a master 
of ceremonies. In marked contrast to this patron is 
the master wood-carver, who is a small but well- 
developed young man, with eyes set wide apart and 
bright with intelligence. He is quiet, but speaks 
with authority to the group of pupils who are begin- 
ning their work; and who, though insolent enough 
to outsiders, are respectfully attentive to their 
teacher. The master-carver distributes the paper 
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patterns he has previously drawn, and a couple of 
boys generally work at the same piece of wood. 
They place the teak plank on the floor, and holding 
the pattern in place with either great toe, begin to 
hammer away furiously enough, knocking out the 
chips with gouge or chisel. After a little they take 
matters more easily, and light their cheroots, and the 
master goes off to the others. In this fitful way 
they will work all day, with an interval of an hour 
for breakfast. The relation between the master- 
carver and his pupils is interesting, and takes us back 
again to the Middle Ages. They always call him 
“the teacher,” and he is to them the best carver in 
Burma. There are happily no schools of art to intro- 
duce a dead level of mediocrity ; there are no contrac- 
tors for art-ware to turn the workshop into a manu- 
factory. Work is individual, and is never repeated ; 
for each fresh piece, it is hoped, will surpass every- 
thing that has been done before. Finish of execu- 
tion is not thought of much consequence, but general 
effect is aimed at. This is probably because the work 
is all made to be set up in the open air, where even 
teak does not last long, exposed to sun and rain. 





“KLIZA ANNE LINLEY (MRS. SHERIDAN) AND HER BROTHER.” 


Patntep By T. GarInsBorouGH, R.A. 


Y the kindness of Lord Sackville, the owner of 
the picture, we are enabled to engrave one of 

the most beautiful works produced by Gainsborough, 
and one of the most perfect examples of his art. 
When it was hung in the New Gallery, at the Guelph 
Exhibition, it attracted universal admiration for its 
own sake; but not a little for that of its original. It 
was perhaps on the whole the most talked-of picture 
in the gallery. According to the catalogue, Miss 
Linley was the daughter of Thomas Linley the com- 
poser. Born in 1754, she sang with her sister, 
afterwards Mrs. Tickell, at the concerts her father 
had established at Bath; and here she was painted 
by Gainsborough, who was then residing in that city. 
Very soon after, she proceeded to Calais, where, in 
1772, she was privately married to Sheridan, in- 
tending to enter a convent. When she obtained 
her father’s consent, however, she was re-married to 
him in England, and thenceforth retired from the 
concert platform. She was an accomplished singer, 
and remarkable for her beauty. Walpole writes of 
her, March 16th, 1773: “I was not at the ball last 
night, and have only been to the opera, where I 
was infinitely struck with the Carrara, who is the 
prettiest creature upon earth. Mrs. Hartley I am 
to find still handsomer, and Miss Linley to be the 


superlative degree. The King admires the last, and 
ogles her as much as he dares to do in ‘so holy a 
place as an oratorio, and at so devout a service as 
Alexander's Feast.” 

This was the lady who so fascinated Gainsborough 
not only by her beauty but by her voice—for Gains- 
borough, it must be remembered, was one of the 
most brilliant musicians of the day. She had cap- 
tivated his ear as much as his eye, and his heart 
was in the exquisite portrait he painted of her. 
Not that the artist’s admiration was otherwise than 
platonic. Sheridan, who was so soon to marry her, 
wholly engaged her affections, and was, besides, his 
intimate friend. The actor-statesman, indeed, was to 
Gainsborough what Johnson was to Reynolds; and 
him he chose, from all others, when he felt the pre- 
sentiment of coming death, to accompany him to 
the grave. “Miss Linley,” as the picture is usually 
called, was painted in Gainsborough’s best period—the 
period which gave us the best of his five portraits of 
Garrick, his portrait of Quin (whom he persuaded to 
sit in order that he, the artist, “might thereby gain 
immortality ”!), and his pictures of Lady Ligonier, 
Lady Grosvenor, and Captain Wade. It is one of 
the most beautiful possessions of its owner, and must 


be numbered among the masterpieces of English art. 
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ELIZA ANNE LINLEY (MRS. SHERIDAN) AND HER BROTHER. 


(From the Painting by T. Gainsborough, R.A. Engraved by Professor Berthold.) 
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COPYRIGHT IN WORKS 


OF FINE ART. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR A NEW BILL. 


By GILBERT E. SAMUEL, SOLICITOR. 


defective state of the law 
of artistic copyright is 
shortly to be brought be- 
fore Parliament, a consider- 
ation of some of the most 
important points in which 
the law requires elucida- 
tion or amendment may, it 
is hoped, assist in further- 
ing the movement for a legislative reform so sadly 
and imperatively needed. 

Badly drawn, obscure in style, complex, illogical, 
and often incomprehensible, many of the statutes 
governing the law of copyright in works of fine art 
contain provisions which, when intelligible, are 
ridiculous; and that this unsatisfactory state of the 
law is acknowledged, is evidenced by the fact that 
repeated efforts have been made, but without success, 
to obtain its improvement. A Bill with this object 
was introduced in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Black and others in 1864; a second was brought in 
by Lord Westbury and referred to a Comiittee of 
the House of Lords in 1869; a Royal Commission 
on the subject was appointed in 1876, the report of 
the Commissioners, whose labours extended over a 
period of two years, being issued in 1878; a third 
Bill was submitted by the Duke of Rutland (then 
Lord John Manners) in 1879, and a fourth by Mr. 
Hastings in 1882. 

In spite, however, of this apparent activity in 
the direction of reform, the substitution of one con- 
solidating and amending Act in the place of the 
existing mazy statutes remains still to be accom- 
plished. 

The branches of the fine arts to which I propose 
to refer are paintings, engravings and works of 
that class, drawings, photographs, and sculpture, the 
law with regard to which it might be supposed 
would be identical, so far as the same are capable of 
being regulated by the same law; but “the genius 
of English legislation is always to do things imper- 
fectly,” as was remarked by the late Lord West- 
bury, and so rational a course has not been adopted. 
Prior to 1862 there was no Act of Parliament by 
which copyright was given for paintings and draw- 
ings. The preamble to the Copyright Act passed in 





that year also includes photography in the same 
category of unprotected works, but it would seem 


that this is inaccurate, and that copyright in photo- 
graphs would be provided for by an Act passed in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth years of the present 
reign, which declared that the Acts then in force for 
the protection of engravings, etchings, and prints— 
the earliest being 8 Geo. II. e. 13—were intended to 
include prints taken by lithography or any other me- 
chanical or semi-mechanical process by which prints 
or impressions of drawings or designs are capable of 
being multiplied indefinitely. Whether the phraseo- 
logy of this statute, whose aim it was to remove 
obscurities in previous Acts, was itself sufticiently 
clear so as to include photographs, appeared to the 
framers of the Act of 1862 as open to question. 
Hence the statement, of dubious accuracy, in its 
preamble to which I have referred. However this 
may be, the law relating to paintings, drawings, and 
photographs is now governed by the last-inentioned 
enactment. Engravings and similar works are pro- 
tected by five distinct Acts, while the statute in 
force dealing with sculpture is 54 Geo. III. c. 56. 

There is no reason why these various branches of 
the fine arts should not be dealt with concurrently, 
and made subject, so far as may be, to similar con- 
ditions. If they were thus treated, and the law 
relating thereto embodied in one statute, the incon- 
sistency which now exists would be removed, while 
the saving of time and labour to those whose 
interests or vocation render an acquaintance with 
the law a necessity, would be enormous. Reform of 
this nature was recommended by the report of the 
Royal Commission, but as after nearly fifteen years 
all the Acts which then constituted the law are still 
in force, it is time that serious steps should be taken 
to obtain its speedy accomplishment. 

This diversity in the law is again manifested in the 
unequal terms for which copyright endures. For en- 
gravings and similar works the term is twenty-eight 
years from publication ; for paintings, drawings, and 
photographs, the life of the “author” and seven years 
after his death; and for sculpture, fourteen years from 
the first putting forth or publishing of the protected 
work ; but if the sculptor be living at the expiration 
of such period, “the sole right,” declares the Seulp- 
ture Act, “returns to him for the further term of 
fourteen years.” The wording of this Act is, as 
usual, misleading, for it has been held that if a 
sculptor conveys all his interest in the copyright in 
a work the conveyance would pass to the purchaser 
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this contingent right, which would therefore not 
return to the former as the statute provides. On 
comparing these terms it will be seen that there 
are two principles upon which the periods of the 
duration of the right are based. In the case of en- 
gravings and similar works, and sculpture, the term 
commences from the date of the first publication of 
the protected work, while in that of paintings, draw- 
ings, and photographs it is given for the “author's” 
life and a number of years after his death; the latter 
principle being adopted for the first time, in connec- 
tion with the fine arts, by the Act of 1862. Ad- 
mitting that it is desirable to assimilate the law, it 
becomes necessary, therefore, to consider which of 
the two principles should be retained, so that the un- 
necessary distinctions, which the retention of both of 
them involves, may be discontinued. 

The reason assigned at the time of the passing 
of the Act of 1862 for the adoption of the life of the 
“author,” and a number of years after his death, 
as the period for the duration of copyright in paint- 
ings and drawings, was that it was felt that if it 
were fixed at a stated term from the date of pub- 
lication, as in the case of engravings and similar 
works, and sculpture, there would be difficulty in 
determining the date of publication—a difficulty 
which is sufficiently obvious. When can a picture 
be said to be first published? Presumably at the 
date when it is first exhibited, or sold; but, if so, 
how is this date to be proved or determined in after 
years ? Under any circumstances, the question of 
publication would always arise and lead to a cer- 
tain amount of confusion. The same difficulty also 
applies to sculpture, but is not so evident in the case 
of photographs, to which, however, no doubt out of a 
desire for uniformity, the Act has assigned the like 
term of the life of the “author” and seven years. 
The date of publication of engravings, lithographs, 
&c., can also be easily ascertained, as the statutes 
relating to those branches of the fine arts require 
that “the day of the first publishing thereof be truly 
engraved with the name of the proprietor [of the 
copyright] on each plate,” and printed on every 
such print. Having regard, however, to the 
difficulty of proving and determining the date of 
publication in the case of paintings, drawings, and 
sculpture, and to the advantages which would result 
if all subjects of artistic copyright were, as far as 
possible, dealt with on the same principle in this 
respect, the simpler and more effective mode of 
avoiding the difficulty, and at the same time ensur- 
ing consistency, would be to assign one general term 
for the duration of the right, which should be for the 
life of the “author” and a number of years after his 
death. This, moreover, is the principle upon which 
the copyright laws of most of the large Continental 
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States are founded, a fact of some importance in 
considering this question, for when copyright conven- 
tions are entered into with foreign Powers, the latter 
naturally require that the protection given to their 
artists should be commensurate with that afforded 
by their own laws to English artists; and it has 
sometimes occurred that negotiations for such con- 
ventions have fallen through in consequence of the 
benefit which would be derived by the latter under 
the laws of the foreign State being greater than what 
would be obtained by the former in England. An 
instance that reciprocity is an essential element in 
the conclusion of such compacts is afforded by the 
International Copyright Convention entered into, in 
1887, by the United Kingdom with Belgium, France, 
Germany, Hayti, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and 
Tunis, whereby it is provided that “the author” 
of an artistic work shall not have any greater 
right or longer term of copyright therein than 
that which he enjoys in the country in which 
the work is first produced.” The Report of 
the Royal Commission, which also recommends the 
adoption of the principle of the life of the artist and 
a certain time after death, makes an exception in 
the case of photographs, the reason given for except- 
ing this class of fine art being expressed as follows :— 
“On consideration, however, it will be seen that 
photographs are essentially different from paint- 
ings and drawings, inasmuch as they more nearly 
resemble engravings and works of a mechanical 
nature, by which copies of pictures are multiplied 
indefinitely,” and the Report, therefore, recommends 
that the term should commence from the date of 
publication. As, however, no exception in this 
respect is made with regard to engravings, which 
photographs “more nearly resemble,” it is difficult 
to appreciate the force of the conclusion arrived at, 
or of the reasoning by which it is supported. It is 
obvious, however, that it would not always be easy 
to ascertain whether the “author ” of a photograph— 
the word “author” being the not very happy term 
employed throughout the Act, and in relation to 
photographs judicially interpreted to mean “ the 
person who has superintended the arrangement” 
thereof—is, at a stated time, living or dead; and the 
like objection would apply in some degree to en- 
gravings and similar works, being reproductions of 
another’s design, so that it might be advisable to 
make the term of copyright therein commence from 
publication. 

As to the duration of copyright, the term granted 
for literary copyright was originally fourteen, sub- 
sequently extended to twenty-eight, years. In 1842 
it was further extended to the author’s life and seven 
years afterwards, or forty-two years from the day of 
first publication, whichever might prove the longer 
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period. Legislation with regard to engravings and 
sculpture proceeded on somewhat identical lines with 
that relating to literary works, fourteen years from 
publication being the original, and twenty-eight 
years the extended, term; subject, however, in the 
case of sculpture, as has been before mentioned, to 
the condition of the “author” of the work surviving 
a first period of fourteen years in order that the 
right for the full term might be acquired. With 
regard to paintings, drawings, and photographs, it 
appears from the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission that all the old draft Bills contemplated 
a term of life and thirty years, but when the Bill 
which subsequently became the Act of 1862, and in 
which that term also was inserted, was discussed in 
the House of Commons, objection to so long a term 
was taken by certain members of that Assembly, 
who regarded copyright, not as a forin of property, 
but as a kind of monopoly, and it was not considered 
advisable to make copyright in works of art more 
extensive, as regards duration, than literary copy- 
right. The term of life and seven years was there- 
fore selected in order to assimilate the law to that 
which governs literary works, the alternative period 
of forty-two years from publication being omitted on 
account of the difficulty of fixing the date of first 
publication. 

In practice, however, life and seven years has 
been found to be an inadequate term, and one unfair 
to the artist to whom the right originally belongs. 
This is seen more especially in relation to pictures, 
the copyright in which includes, of course, the ex- 
clusive right of reproduction in every form. For 
instance, an artist may have arranged for an 
engraving to be made of his picture, and the 
engraving may take a considerable time to complete, 
say as much as two or three years. If he should 
die before the expiration of this period, there would 
only remain the balance of seven years after the 
picture is engraved during which the copyright 
would be enjoyed by his representatives, for at the 
end of that term the picture would be available 
for engraving to any person who could obtain access 
to it. Again, fame usually comes to an artist 
when he is no longer young, and it is only when he 
has attained a recognised position, and when there 
is often comparatively little time left to enjoy the 
copyright, that his works are reproduced. A picture, 
moreover, may not be engraved until after the death 
of the artist, and in such a case his representatives 
would derive but inadequate benefit from his labour. 
That the term should be extended is generally felt 
and desired by artists, and as far back as 1857 a 
committee appointed by the Society of Arts reported 
that an Act should be brought in to “secure a copy- 
right for the author’s life and thirty years after for 
785 
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such of the designs of an artist as he may himself 
have conceived, and as had been produced by his 
own hands or by those of lis assistants.” It is, 
nevertheless, difficult to fix the proper period to be 
adopted, as it might as well be for life and forty 
years as for life and thirty years. I believe 
it varies with most of the European nations between 
life and twenty, thirty, forty, or even fifty years, 
and on the grounds of reciprocity, as an additional 
factor, it would be an advantage to assimilate the 
term as far as possible to theirs. Life and thirty 
years seems to be the period most generally ap- 
proved by those whose interests are most nearly 
affected, and I think that if the duration of the right 
in paintings, drawings, and sculpture, and engrav- 
ings and similar works, of which the design is an ori- 
ginal conception, and not a reproduction of any other 
work, were so fixed, and thirty years from the date 
of publication granted in respect of engravings and 
works of that class of which the design is not 
original or is reproduced from another work, and of 
photographs, uniformity would be as far as possible 
attained, the prevailing dissatisfaction removed, 
and the artist ensured a more just and equitable 
enjoyment of the fruits of his labour and skill. 
Attention must now be called to two points 
in which the provisions of the existing Sculpture 
Act have proved inadequate to afford due protec- 
tion for the work of the sculptor. The statute in 
question grants copyright, for the term it provides, 
to every person who makes, or causes to be made 
“(1) Any new and original sculpture or model, or 
copy or cast of the human figure or of any animal 
or of parts thereof, or of any subject being matter of 
invention in sculpture; or (2) any alto or basso 
relievo representing any of such matters; or (3) any 
cast from nature of any of such matters.” Now, 
it is extremely doubtful whether, under the clause 
I have quoted, copyists of antique works would be 
entitled to copyright in their copies. A sculptor 
may spend months in making a careful copy of an 
antique work, on which is expended as much labour 
—if not as much original skill—as on producing an 
original piece of sculpture. Why should he not, 
therefore, be entitled to the benefit of copyright in 
the copy which he has made, and which is his own 
property and a work of artistic merit? Moreover, 
the encouragement of the artist implies the encour- 
agement of his art, and it would stimulate the culti- 
vation of the national taste if the forms and designs 
of the greatest masterpieces of the sculptor’s genius 
were popularised by the increased production of 
high-class copies which the conferment of an incon- 
testable copyright in such copies would effect. Such 
a right would, of course, not prevent any other 
person taking copies from the same original; it 
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would only create a legal and exclusive title to the 
benefit to be derived from making reproductions of 
a man’s own copy of a non-copyright work. 

The second matter in which the law on this 
branch of art is defective relates to the various 
forms in which works of sculpture may be copied 
without any remedy being afforded to the owner of 
the copyright. As the law stands, copying or imi- 
tating in the form of sculpture or by casting, alone 
constitutes infringement. Copies by engraving, 
drawing, or photography, or any other means, not 
being sculpture or casting, can be made with 
impunity, and the question arises whether the act 
of imitation or reproduction in any form should not 
be deemed piracy. The injury inflicted on the 
reputation of the sculptor by incorrect copies of his 
work, and the loss suffered by him in a pecuniary 
sense, constitute strong grounds for the amendment 
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of the law on this basis. It has been stated that the 
photographing of sculpture would probably act as an 
advertisement in the sculptor’s favour, the danger of 
the copy being untrue being absent in the case of 
reproducing by such a purely mechanical process. 
It is the fact, however, that sculptors desire to be pro- 
tected against all forms of copying, and to be entitled 
to any benefit or profit which may accrue to them 
from being in a position to grant or withhold per- 
mission for their works to be photographed or other- 
wise copied or reproduced; and their demand is 
undoubtedly a very legitimate one. It is only simple 
justice that the sculptor should be enabled to main- 
tain unimpaired the reputation which his efforts have 
created, and to reap the reward which his genius 
has sown. Elementary ethical principles, therefore, 
urge the inclusion of every form of copy of his work - 
in the protection which copyright affords. 
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SCULPTURE OF THE YEAR. 
BRITISH SCULPTURE. 


t CHANGE has 
L : : 
occurred in the 
times since the 
sculpture gal- 
leries at the 
Royal Academy 
and at the sub- 
sidiary exhi- 
bitions were 
summed up in 
one hasty glance 
by the tired vis- 
itor, and by the 
critic dismissed 
in a few vague 
and meaning- 
less sentences. 
Whatever may be the opinion as to the direction 
taken by the younger generation of English sculptors, 
the genuine impulse received by the art as the out- 
come of their efforts to shake off a frigid and trivial 
conventionality, founded in the first place on debased 
models, is no longer denied even by the most sceptical. 
Notwithstanding this, however, sculpture—which 
with the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, occupied a supreme and undisputed posi- 
tion; which in the thirteenth century had attained 
to an incomparable ideality and beauty, when paint- 
ing lagged far behind in an inchoate stage; which 
again in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries stood 
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(Drawn by C. Ricketts.) 





By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


in Italy, Germany, and France side by side with its 
sister; which in France has flourished uninterrupt- 
edly from the twelfth century to the present time— 
is hardly yet regarded in England with the serious 
interest which it deserves, and in other art centres 
readily commands. One healthy sign both at home 
and abroad is the growing effort to grapple with 
schemes of polychromatic decoration, and to abolish 
by tinting and surface ornamentation some of that 
“sugar-loaf” crudity of white marble which past 
generations have most erroneously deemed to be an 
essential tradition of classical art. 

One of the first efforts in this direction was, as 
is well known, made by John Gibson, whose once 
famous Tinted Venus remains, on the whole, the 
most moderate and the most successful example of 
the completion by polychromatic adornment of a 
statue in the round, assuming to follow in the 
wake of Greek prototypes. But until quite lately 
this example has remained almost an isolated one, 
and now the renewed effort has sprung up, as it 
were, spontaneously in Germany, in France, and in 
England, much stimulated, no doubt, by the recent 
discoveries of archaic and pre-Pheidian sculptures 
of the most uncompromisingly polychromatic 
character on the Acropolis of Athens, and by that 
of the wonderful sarcophagus with the battles of 
Alexander the Great, found with others of exceed- 
ing beauty and interest on the site of the ancient 
Sidon, and now in the museum of Constantinople. 
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Paris and London show this summer carefully 
thought-out works in which coloured and tinted 
marble, ivory, variously-hued bronze, and painted 
terra-cotta respectively play an important part, 
and no one of these examples shows any sign of 
having been suggested by any other of them. 

At the Royal Academy the centre of attraction 
has been, as might have been foreseen, the Shelley 
Memorial executed in marble 
and bronze by Mr. Onslow 
Ford for Lady Shelley, and 
by her presented to Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, in the 
grounds of which, under the 
sheltering roof of a small 
classic temple or monument, 
it—or rather the original re- 
presented only in coloured 
plaster at Burlington House 
—will find a final resting- 
place. 

While I am glad to be 
able to express a very sincere 
admiration for the work in 
its component parts, and a 
genuine gratification that in 
these days there should be 
found an English artist sutti- 
ciently unconventional to de- 
sign, sufficiently skilled to 
execute the best portions of 
these, I must with equal 
frankness estimate the con- 
ception, taken as a whole, as 
somewhat incongruous, as 
lacking in the direction of 
unity. The bronze base, with 
its supports of winged con- 
ventionalised lions, with its 
mourning muse resting on an 
unstrung lyre of ancient 
classic shape, with its gnarled 
tree-branches of bronze bear- 
ing golden fruit, is fanciful 
and charming in its pictorial detail rather ‘than 
reposeful and monumental. And then it is hardly 
in accord with the naked corpse of the poet 
which it upholds. This is an admirably modelled 
figure, disposed in lines of a cunning elegance. It 
represents the body of Shelley as it may have ap- 
peared after the fatal catastrophe of the Gulf of 
Spezzia, with traces of the death-struggle still 
stamped on the contracted brows so strangely and 
inappropriately overshadowed with golden laurels. 
Here is none of the august repose, the eternal 
peace of death, but, on the contrary, the perpetuation 
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(From the Statue by A. Toft. In the Royal 
Academy Exhibition.) 
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through the ages of a fleeting moment of agony just 
passed. It will doubtless be said by the admirers of 
the monument that such struggle, such agony, are 
typical of the ill-starred poet’s short, eventful life ; 
but, I would ask, is this drowned man, this poor 
wave-tossed corpse, the most fitting crown of a 
monument intended to glorify the divine singer who 
has wrapped a rainbow-hued web of ethereal beauty 
round even the most tragic 
subjects of his song ? 

Few if any of the great 
fashioners of tombs have con- 
ceived the funerary monu- 
ment in the spirit in which 
Mr. Onslow Ford has here 
conceived it. The kings, 
bishops, and knights of the 
Middle Ages sleep the eternal 
sleep in rigid repose, with 
hands clasped in prayer, or, it 
may be, folded on sword or 
crozier. The Burgundian 
sculptors of the fifteenth cen- 
tury show their mighty dead 
in august quietude, upborne 
by weeping kindred and 
friends in the habit of peni- 
tents—the living mourning, 
but the dead sleeping the 
well-earned sleep. And, again, 
how peacefully repose, with 
features beautitied by the en- 
nobling power of death, the 
monumental figures of the 
great Florentine and Milanese 
sculptors; the “Carlo Mar- 
suppini” of Desiderio da 
Settignano at Santa Croce, 
the “Cardinal of Portugal” 
of Antonio Rossellino in the 
lovely chapel of San Miniato, 
the “Gaston de Foix” of 
Agostino Busti—that beauti- 
ful realisation of youthful 
manhood in its flower, so suggestive in its sense of 
honour satisfied, of death confidently and cheerfully 
accepted, that the living who gaze may well envy 
the happy sleeper. 

Certainly Germain Pilon and his school have not 
infrequently represented even kings and the mighty 
of the earth on their tombs, stripped of all earthly 
pomps, and lying naked to await the trumpet which 
shall sound to awaken them. But here the point of 
view is an essentially divergent one. The symbolism 
is that of the “ Vanitas,” the “Memento mori,” the 
reminder to the living of the equality of man before 
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Death. There is at any rate nothing momentary, 
nothing fleeting in these curious conceptions of the 
strange, passionate master of the French Renais- 
sance; there is, on the contrary, a suggestion of per- 
manence, and if not of perpetual peace, yet of per- 
petual expectancy and enduring awe. 

A word, too, as to the daring unconventionality 
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Mr. Onslow Ford’s remaining contributions to the 
Royal Academy are a good bust. of the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, and “The Gordon Memorial Shield 
presented to Miss Gordon by the Corps of Royal 
Engineers.” This last is a decorative silver shield, 
somewhat of the form affected by Pietro Perugino in 
his figures of St. Michael at the National Gallery 
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(From the Relief by Harry Bates, A.R.A. In the Royal Academy Exhibition.) 


which has caused the sculptor to present his dead 
poet realistically in absolute nudity. I will not 
speak, in dealing with a work aiming so high, of 
indecency—always a matter of intention—but a 
certain unseemliness there unquestionably is in this 
ruthless stripping to the publie gaze of Shelley 
the man, presented with no special idealisation or 
generalisation of form, but, on the contrary, with 
an endeavour to retain all possible individuality. 
It may be argued, in. answer to this stricture, that 
statues of Greek athletes, of Roman Emperors and 
rulers, were fashioned in total nudity, and set up in 
public places; and following this classic fashion 
Leone Leoni conceived his “Charles V. Victorious 
over his Enemies” in the majesty of absolute 
nakedness, although with a certain shamefacedness 
he provided a sumptuous suit of armour to cover 
on occasion the bronze torso and limbs of his 
august master; that, again, Napoleon I. is repre- 
sented by Canova in the courtyard of the Brera at 
Milan undraped as a Greek divinity. The case is in 
all the foregoing instances absolutely different; for 
in these statues the man appears not in his own 
personality, but rather as the hero, idealised from 
the individual to the type; the ruler already on 
earth a demigod, and after death often wholly 
deitied. To heroic impersonal nudity there can be no 
artistic objection, but the nudity of the individual, 
whose garments are an integral part of his individu- 
ality, should surely subserve some higher and more 
essential truth than is here suggested. 





and elsewhere. It is harmonious and well balanced 
in design, but lacks that freedom, that variety in 
unity, which is so indispensable in a work of 
the kind. For fineness and suppleness of model- 
ling nothing here can compete on equal terms 
with Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s “Comedy and Tragedy : 
Sic Vita.” This shows the lean Donatellesque 
figure of a nude comedian, holding extended in 
one hand the broadly grinning mask of classic 
comedy, while he turns sharply, his face distorted 
with sudden agony, to look down at an insect sting- 
ing him on the leg. It may fairly be alleged here, by 
way of criticism, that the tragic antithesis has been 
exaggerated, and is grounded on too slight a basis ; 
that the distorted visage of the figure is too strongly 
marked, too old for the youthful slimness of the 
muscular body. Still the beauty of the modelling in 
the torso, and the realistically rendered limbs and 
extremities, is so undeniable as to much more than 
counterbalance the defects indicated. 

The same sculptor’s enthusiastic search after 
new developments of his art, suited to the modern 
standpoint, is conspicuously evidenced in two im- 
portant busts, both of them fashioned in terra- 
cotta painted to simulate a golden-hued bronze, 
and -still further heightened here and there by 
real gilding. “Sir George Birdwood, K.C.S.L,” 
appears holding in one hand and complacently 
examining a small Indian image of gold—this 
representation of arms and hands sin a_ bust 
being in itself a novelty. In the “Baron 
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Huddleston—posthumous bust” the salient point is 
the audacious realism shown in presenting the full- 
bottomed wig, the bands and the robes of the de- 
ceased judge. In both instances a most admirable 
skill is displayed in the rendering of the expres- 
sive features, and the impression of a vivid like- 
ness is conveyed; the peculiar mode of tinting and 
decoration emphasising, however, beyond the point 
of sculptural dignity, the realism and vivacity of 
the conception. We come here in both instances 
somewhat dangerously close to nature, and start 
back, repelled somewhat by the nearness of the 
approach, and the gulf consequently disclosed. The 
“Chain of Office of the Corporation of Preston, 
presented to the Corporation to commemorate the 
Jubilee of H.M. the Queen,” is one of those elaborate 
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side. If this design had been carried out on an 
adequate scale, London would thereby have gained 
an imposing and significant monument of a class 
still very poorly represented in its streets and open 
spaces. 

It was with a series of classic reliefs that Mr. 
Harry Bates first achieved a reputation which he 
has since enhanced, and he returns in his large 
panel, “ The Story of Endymion and Selene,” to his 
favourite form of sculpture. The large design is 
cast, according to the artist’s wont, in harmonious 
and easily flowing lines, and fits admirably—as we 
see in a smaller model—the chimneypiece which is 
to receive it. The execution is, however, at present 
extremely sketchy, savouring much more of the clay 
model than of the marble into which, as is to be 
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THE SHELLEY MEMORIAL. 


(By E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A. 


and unconventional examples of goldsmithery in 
which Mr. Gilbert specially delights. 

There is undeniable dignity and a true monumental 
character in Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s “ Edward I,” a 
design on a small scale for one of the equestrian 
statues with which it was intended to adorn the four 
main blocks completing Blackfriars Bridge on either 


In the Royal Academy Exhibition.) 


assumed, it will be translated. The task of the 
sculptor is here not more than half achieved. 
Something of the same insufficiency of execu- 
tion, together with a marked want of style in the 
draperies, is apparent in Mr. Bates’s “Memorial of 
the late James Tennant Caird ”—the chief feature 
of which is a quasi-classic genius or angel clad in a 
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long flowing chiton or undergarment. As a dis- 
ciple of this artist must be counted Mr. David 
McGill, whose bronze relief, “Hero and Leander,” 
while displaying no 
special originality of 
invention, is well mod- 
elled, and, as to its 
general lines, very hap- 
pily adapted to the 
circular form which it 
takes. 

Mr. Adrian Jones’s 
huge group, “ Duncan’s 
Horses,” filling up with 
its mass the centre of 
the rotunda at Bur- 
lington House, proves 
that he who fashioned 
it is a most skilful 
modeller, anxious to at- 
tack the most difficult 
problems of hisart. As 
a colossal study of mad- 
dened steeds contend- 
ing with each other the 
performance has great 
merit, but it is not 
easy to divine why it 
should have been at- 
tempted on this scale. 
The general impression 
made on the beholder 
by the group is not 
sufficiently definite ; 
the design requires too 
much unravelling for a 
work of such monu- 
mental —_— proportions. 
Mr. Thomas _ Brock’s 
chief contribution is a 
marble statue, “The 
late Rev. Edward 
Thring,” destined to be 
erected in Uppingham School Chapel. This seated 
figure, if slightly conventional in conception, is yet 
a thoroughly sufficient and artistic piece of work, of 
a class which we should be by no means anxious to 
see entirely swept away by the incursions of pic- 
torial sculpture. 

I am unable to admire in their present position 
Mr. Henry A. Pegram’s too summarily modelled 
reliefs, “Industry” and “ Britannia,” which are de- 
signed as sculptural decorations of the main entrance 
to the Imperial Institute: yet they are unques- 
tionably more effective in the position for which 
they are destined. Only partially successful, too, is 








DESIGN FOR A WALL-FOUNTAIN. 
(By W. Reynolds Stephens. In the Royal Academy Exhibition.) 


Mr. Hugh H. Armstead’s “Miss Lottie Armstead,” 
a bas-relief in white marble on which its author 
has lavished great pains, but which nevertheless be- 
trays an imperfect con- 
quest of the chief ob- 
stacles in this difficult 
branch of the sculptor’s 
art. Especially  dis- 
turbing in its effect is 
the shadow projected 
by the lady’s nose, 
which, as it appears to 
me, is in too high relief 
for the scale of the 
work. 

“Fate-led: She 
must needs go on and 
on blindly, yet fearing 
not,” is the description 
appended by Mr. 
Albert Toft to the life+ 
size marble statue of a 
nude woman advancing 
with abstracted gaze 
straight into space, led 
on by a hidden and ir- 
resistible force. There 
is some uncouthness in 
the ensemble of the 
figure—due no doubt 
to the imperfect pro- 
portions of the model 
—and this may at first 
repel the casual ob- 
server; yet the work 
conquers in the end, in 
virtue of a strong and 
imaginative conception, 
which is at the same 
time one well fitted for 
realisation by the se- 
verest of the plastic 
arts. In his fantastic 
bronze bust of a worn, sorrow-stricken man, 
called “In the Sere and Yellow Leaf,” Mr. Toft 
is evidently emulating M. Rodin, and seeking 
even to-outstrip his prototype in realistic daring. 
He fails, however, to secure that pathetic, human 
type of ugliness, moved by the saving virtues of 
which, we accept and admire the pitiless veracity 
of the French master. Mr. Toft’s bust, “ Cuning- 
hame Graham, Esq.” (at the New Gallery), is also 
deliberately fantastic and exaggerated, but these 
qualities will obviously appear not unsuitable in 
the portrayal of a sitter to whose public career the 
same epithets may without discourtesy be applied. 
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Work more personal has been seen from the 
hand of Mr. George Frampton than his large group 
“The Children of the Wolf,” showing the athletic 
figure of a nearly nude forester, who supports on 
either arm babes found in the thicket—the offspring, 
as the title indicates, of some were-wolf, vanished 
or changed again from man to beast of prey. 
Signor Domenico Trentacoste’s “Un Primo Dolore ” 
shows a recumbent female figure prostrate on the 
ground in the self-abandonment of deep grief: a 
pathetic conception skilfully carried out. In atti- 
tude the statue has a certain resemblance to the 
famous “Santa Cecilia” of Maderno, which adorns 
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execution on a more extensive scale than has yet been 
accorded to them. They suffer, however, from the 
undue development of the rocky bases on which 
the figures are placed, the broken lines of these 
competing on too equal terms with those of the 
beasts themselves. Mr. Charles J. Allen has been 
haunted in his bronze group of Jacob wrestling with 
the Angel—entitled “ And Jacob said, I will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me”—by the “ Icarus” of 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, much as the latter was himself 
haunted in that work by the “ David” of M. Mercié. 
One of the most beautiful things at the Royal 
Academy is Mr. W. Reynolds Stephens’s “ Wall- 














EDWARD I. 


(By Hamo Thornyeroft, R.A. In the Royal Academy Exhibition.) 


the monument of the saint in her church at Rome. 
Following not unworthily in the wake of Barye, Mr. 
John M. Swan sends two small bronzes, “ African 
Panther” and “Lioness Drinking,” which are so 
large and sculptural in style as to cry out for 


fountain,” a work in the taste of the earlier Italian 
Renaissance, very finely executed in parti-coloured 
bronze—green and tawny gold in hue. I would 
further call attention to Mr. John E. Taylerson’s 
deftly executed marble bas-relief, “Christmas Morn; . 
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to Mr. George E. Wade’s full-length statue, “ H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught ”—in which the body is 
supple and well poised, but the head uninteresting 
—and his realistically faithful bust, “The late Sir 
Morell Mackenzie” (New Gallery); to Mr. Alfred 
Drury’s statue, “Harmony,” in which, while the 
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cases other than those in which the whereabouts 
of the sculptures has been specially indicated, the 
works referred to in the course of the preceding 
remarks were exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Indeed, if the truth must be told, the display at the 
New Gallery hardly deserved this year the name of 





DUNCAN'S HORSES. 


(By Adrian Jones. In the Royal Academy Exhibition.) 


general conception, notwithstanding its vivacity, is 
unpleasing, there are to be found some fine pas- 
sages of modelling; to Mr. George Simonds’s grace- 
fully fashioned “ Fountain, Mermaid, and Sea Lions ” 
(New Gallery); to a “Model for a Wall-fountain,” 
by Mr. George Wilson; to Mr. Conrad Dressler’s 
“Girl Tying up her Sandal,” in which again the 
body is skilfully modelled, but the head pseudo- 
classic (New Gallery); and to Mr. William O. Par- 
tridge’s delicate, seemingly half-effaced relief in 
bronze, “A Dream.” 

It is perhaps advisable to point out that, in all 


an exhibition of sculpture, so scanty was it as re- 
gards quantity, so poor as regards quality. It would 
surely be better on a future occasion to dispense 
altogether in the Regent Street galleries with this 
branch of art, if there should really be obstacles in 
the way of its being worthily represented, as it was 
at the earlier exhibitions. The deficiency is the 
more to be deplored because the atrium of the New 
Gallery offers unusual advantages for the display of 
a limited number of fine works, while others—and 
especially bronzes—might well be sparingly and dis- 
creetly placed in the picture-galleries themselves. 





COX’S 


“VALE OF CLWYD.” 


By J. ORROCK, R.L. 


AVID COX painted three celebrated pictures 

of the Vale of Clwyd, two in oil and one in 
water-colours. The oil pictures were both recently 
sold at the Murrieta sale. The water-colour drawing, 


“modesty of Nature,” and is therefore an “ impres- 
sionist ” picture of the highest class. Here we find 
no houses of refuge for browns and blacks and cuttle- 
fish exudations—nothing out of focus, nothing 








THE VALE OF CLWYD. 


(From the Painting by David Cox. By Permission of T. Barratt, Esq.) 


which is now the property of Canon Sale, of Holt 
tectory, Worcestershire, is one of the grandest 
drawings in existence, and at the late Mr. Quitten’s 


sale realised more than 2,000 guineas. The oil pic- 
ture now in question was called the “Timmins 
Clwyd,” to distinguish it from its twin sister known 
as the “Sharpe Clwyd.” One is a silver harmony, 
the other a harmony in gold. The “Timmins Clwyd” 
has always been considered Cox’s chef-@eurre ; and 
although the price it brought lately at Christie’s 
—viz., 4,500 guineas—astonished the public, Mr. 
Barratt is nevertheless to be congratulated on the 
possession of the finest pastoral picture in the world. 
Of late we have had symphonies in every colour of 
the rainbow, but here we have a symphony of pearls. 
Like Turner, De Wint, Holland, and other masters 
in water-colours, Cox carried the pure and brilliant 
character of this medium into his oil pictures, and 
the “Vale of Clwyd” in tone also reflects the 
786 


which needs swearing away. No! Cox, like a true 
Briton, stepped boldly into daylight and painted 
Nature as the sweetest pastoral singer only could, 
and as the healthy and unjaundiced eye sees her. 
It is a trouble, therefore, to many taxpayers, and to 
those among us who have studied this English 
master’s art, that such a noble picture as the “ Vale 
of Clwyd” should be thought unworthy to take the 
place of a number of inferior examples by second 
and third-rate foreign painters which have just been 
added to the national collection. Englishmen have 
no reason to be ashamed of such art as this; on the 
contrary, they demand a fair trial, and they will 
willingly abide by the verdict. When the French, 
for example, can see and study Cox’s best work, they 
will assign to it a high place among the Reynoldses 
and Gainsboroughs and Constables and Bonningtons. 
Let us be fairly judged and we shall then see whether 
we have a “school” or not. 
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THE CENTAUR. 


TRANSLATED FROM 
By 


.. was bestowed upon me in a cave of 
these mountains. Like the river of this valley, 
whose original drops flow from some rock, weeping 
in a grotto profound, the first moment of my life 
fell upon the darkness of a sequestered lair, and 
brake not its silence. When our mothers near their 
deliverance they betake themselves to the caverns, 
and in the depth of the wildest, where thickest falls 
the shadow, they give birth, without plaint, to off- 
spring silent as themselves. Their potent milk helps 
us to overcome the early hardships of life without 
fatigue or doubtful struggle; yet we leave our 
caverns later than you your cradles. Tis held among 
us that the early times of our being should be 
screened and sheltered, as days filled by the gods. 
My increase ran well-nigh its whole course in the 
darkness where I was born. So deeply did my 
abiding-place pierce the thickness of the mountain 
that 1 had not known which side the outlet lay but 
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for the winds, veering now and again towards the 
entrance, and thereinto blowing cool blasts and sud- 
den hurricanes. Sometimes, too, my mother would 
come back wrapt in the perfume of the valleys or 
still dripping with the waters which were her resort. 
Now these reappearances would teach me no lessons 
of the valleys and the streams whose emanations 
were about her; yet did they harass my spirit, 
and I would prowl the darkness in disquietude. 
“What,” I wondered, “is this beyond, whither 
my mother hies, and what so puissant reigns 
there that summons her so often to itself? And 
what are the varying emotions one has sense of, 
that every day she comes back diversely affected ?” 
She would return, now inspired by a joy profound, 
now forlorn, listless, as if wounded. The joy ot 
her return was apparent in her step, and shone 
in her countenance; I felt its influence throughout 
my breast; but her despondency exercised a far 
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deeper mastery, and carried me further still into the 
world of conjecture whither my spirit had flown. At 
such times I was uneasy at my own strength; I was 
conscious. therein of a power which could not abide 
alone, and, brandishing my arms or galloping round 
and round through the spacious darkness of my 
cavern, I strove to discover, by the blows which 
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left me of speed These seasons of unrest alternated 
with long releases from disquieting movement. Then 
I was sensible of no other emotion in my whole being 
save that of increase, and of the steps of life which 
mounted in my breast. I lost the love of passionate 
motion, and wrapt in perfect peace I tasted, unen- 
feebled, the grace of the gods, which thrilled within 





“WHAT,” I WONDERED, “IS THIS BEYOND, WHITHER MY MOTHER HIES?” 


(Drawn by Arthur Lemon.) 


I dealt at the air, by the passionate steps which I 
urged, whither my arms should be stretched forth, 
whither my feet should haste me away. Since then 
my arms have been twined round the busts of cen- 
taurs, the bodies of heroes, the trunks of oaks; my 
hands have made trial of rocks, of streams, of plants 
numberless, of the subtlest impressions of air; for I 
lift them in the still and sightless night that they 
may feel the breeze and draw therefrom signs, that 
will augur my way. Behold, O Melampus, my feet, 
how worn they are! Yet, chilled as I am in these 
extremes of age, there are days when, in full sunlight 
upon the mountain top, I run the mad race which 
I ran in my cavern of old, and with the same design, 
brandishing my arms and putting forth all that is 


me. To calm and darkness the sense of life owes its 
mysterious charm. O Darkness that dwellest in the 
caves of these mountains, to thy silent care is due the 
cloistered training which so bravely fostered me! 
In thy keeping I tasted life in its purity, even as it 
left the lap of the gods to visit me! When I de- 
scended from thy sanctuary into the light of day, I 
stumbled and saluted it not; its violence gat hold 
of me, making me drunk, as though a deadly draught 
were poured sudden into my soul. Then I knew 
that my life, hitherto so simple and so strong, was 
shattered and dispersed, as if it had quickened but 
to be cast abroad upon the winds. 

Thou, O Melampus, who wouldst know the life of 
the centaurs, by what will of the gods didst thou turn 
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thy steps toward me, the oldest and most desolate 
of them all? Long since I ceased to lead their life. 
No more do I leave the summit of this mountain, 
whereon old age has prisoned me. The point of my 
arrows serves but to loosen the roots of clinging 
plants. Tranquil lakes 
still know me, but I am 
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the stream, yielding to the impulse of its current, 
which swept me afar, and carried its wild visitant to 
all the delights of its banks. How often, overtaken 
by night, have I floated with the stream, beneath the 
spreading darkness, which filled even the depth of 

the valleys with the 

nocturn influence of the 





forgot of the rivers. I 
will tell thee some pas- 
sages of my youth; but 
my recollections, the 
issue of a weakened 
memory, linger like the 
drops of a niggard liba- 
tion poured from a 
broken urn. Easily have 
I told thee of my first 
years; they were calm 
and perfect. Simple and 
solitary the life which 
gave me to drink; that 
I recall and relate with- 
out difficulty. Wert 
thou to ask a god, O 
Melampus, the story of 
his life, he would tell it 
thee in two words. 

The habit of my 
youth was swift and full 
of passion. I lived upon 
movement, nor knew a 
limit to my steps. I 
would roam abroad in 
the pride of my un- 
fettered strength, even 
to the utmost verge of 
these deserts. One day, 





when I followed a 
valley where centaurs 
seldom resort, I dis- 


covered a man_ skirting 
the river on the other 


bank. It was the first 
that encountered my 
gaze. I despised him. 
There, said I, is the 
poor half of myself! 


How short his paces! His gait, how awkward! 
Sadly his eyes seem to scan the distance. Doubtless 
it is some centaur overthrown by the gods, who have 
constrained him to crawl in this poor wise. 

Ofttimes I would rest from the toils of the day 
in some river-bed. One half of me, hidden beneath 
the waters, struggled to emerge ; the other arose in 
peace, while high above the waves I lifted my idle 
arms. Thus would I forget myself in the midst of 








“THE POINT OF MY ARROWS SERVES BUT TO LOOSEN 
THE ROOTS OF CLINGING PLANTS.” 


(Drawn by Arthur Lemon.) 


gods! Then was the 
ardour of my life al- 
layed, and I felt but a 
faint sensation of being 
distributed with even 
measure throughout my 
soul, like the shimmer 
upon the waters, where- 
in I swam, of the god- 
dess who pervades the 
night. Melampus, my 
old age longs for the 
rivers; peaceful, the 
most of them, and 
monotonous, they fulfil 
their destiny with a bet- 
ter calm than centaurs, 
with .a wisdom more 
gracious than mankind’s. 
When I withdrew from 
their bosom, I was 
haunted by their gifts, 
which clung about me 
for days, and left me 
but tardily, as they had 
been perfumes. 

A fierce and blind 
inconstancy governed my 
steps. In the stress of 
the most violent pur- 
suit, my gallop would 
be suddenly checked, as 
though an abyss lay at 
my feet, or a god stood 
before me. At the un- 
looked-for cessations of 
motion, I could feel my 
life invaded by an en- 
thralling passion. Time 
was when I would cut 
branches in the forest, and hold them, as I ran, 
high above my head. My swift career kept in 
suspense the movement of the leaves, which could 
but gently quiver; but at the least pause the restless 
breeze gat fresh hold on the branch, and it resumed 
the current of its murmuring. Thus at the sudden 
interruption of the impetuous race I sped across 
these valleys, my life quivered in my breast ; I felt 
it run, and bubble, and revolve the fire it had caught 
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in the space so ardently traversed. My flanks quick- 
ened and fought against the tides which oppressed 
them within, tasting in the tempest the pleasure, 
known only to the seashore, of containing, without 
wasted force, life tense and at its zenith. Yet, my 


head bent to catch the freshness of the breeze, I 


“ONE DAY.... 
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echo of the errant centaur, who is a guide unto 
himself.” So, while my quivering flanks knew the 
madness of the race, I felt the pride grow in my 
heart, and, turning, I paused awhile to gaze upon 
my smoking haunches. 

Youth is like a verdant forest harassed by the 





1 DISCOVERED A MAN.” 


(Drawn by Arthur Lemon.) 


contemplated the summit of the mountains, which 
a few moments merged in the distance, the trees 
upon the banks, the waters of the river, these borne 
upon a sluggish tide, those grappled to the bosom of 
the earth, and conscious only of movement in their 
branches, which make moan to the breath of heaven. 
“T alone,” I said to myself, “enjoy free movement ; 
I transport my life at will from one end to the other 
of the valley. I am happier than the torrents, 
which fall from the mountains never to reascend. 
The sound of my footfall is sweeter than the plaint 
of the woods or the music of the waves; it is the 


wind; on all sides she tosses the priceless gifts of 
life, while ever a solemn murmur fills the leafage. 


- Living careless as the stream, ceaselessly breathing 


the inspiration of Cybele, now on the mountain-top, 
now in the deeps of the valley, I leapt hither and 
thither like a blind and chainless life. But when 
the night, filled with the calm of the gods, found me 
upon the mountain-slope, she led me to the entrance 
of the caverns, and soothed me as she soothes the 
waves of the sea, cherishing within me such. gentle 
undulations as dispelled sleep yet marred not re- 
pose. Couched upon the threshold of my retreat, 
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“COUCHED UPON THE THRESHOLD OF MY RETREAT ....1I WATCHED THE GATHERING GLOOM.” 
(Drawn by Arthur Lemon.) 


my flanks hid within the cave, my head bare to the 
sky, I watched the gathering gloom. The strange 
life that had entered me during the day fell from me 
drop by drop, returning to the peaceful breast of 
Cybele, as after a shower the wreckage of the rain, 
clung to the leaves, falls and rejoins the water- 
course. "Tis said that in the darkness the sea-gods 
leave the palaces of the deep, and, seated upon the 
headlands, gaze intent across the waters. So I kept 
vigil: at my feet an expanse of life, like a slumber- 
ing ocean. Restored to full and conscious being, me- 
seemed I had just been born, that the deep waters 
which had conceived me in their bosom had left me 
upon the mountain, like a dolphin forgotten on the 
quicksands by the waves of Amphitrite. 

My gaze travelled freely, and reached the farthest 
horizon. Like ever-humid shores, the outline of the 
western hills was touched with light, ill-obliterated 
by the gloom. There, in their pale clarity, some hill- 
tops arose naked and pure. There I saw descend, 
now the god Pan, ever solitary, now the choir of 
mystic deities ; or a mountain nymph pass by, drunk 
with the night. Sometimes the eagles of Mount 
Olympus crossed the lofty sky, vanishing in distant 
stars, or beneath the haunted woods. The spirit of 
the gods, already troubled, broke in suddenly upon 
the calm of antique oaks. 

Thou pursuest wisdom, O Melampus, which is the 
knowledge of the will of the gods, and thou wanderest 
among mankind like a mortal bewildered by destiny. 
In these haunts is a stone which, if you touch it, 
gives forth a sound like a. snapping of lute-strings, 
and it is told of men that Apollo, chasing his flock in 


these deserts, laid his lyre upon the stone, and left 
its melody therein. O Melampus, the wandering 
gods have set their lyre upon the stones, but none 
—none ever forgot it there. When I kept vigil 
in the caverns, methought that some day I should 
surprise the dreams of sleeping Cybele, that the 
mother of the gods, betrayed by a vision, would 
yield her secrets; but I have heard naught save 
sounds which lose themselves in the whispers of 
the night, or words inarticulate as the babbling of 
streams. 

“O Macareus,” said the great Chiron to me one 
day, whom I followed in his age, “we are both 
centaurs of the mountains, yet how different our 
pursuits! Thou seest that the search for plants is 
all my care and toil; but thou resemblest those 
mortals who, upon the waters or in the woods, have 
found and set to their lips some fragments of the 
pipe broken by the god Pan. Thereafter, having 
breathed from the relics of the god a spirit of 
savagery, or drawn from them a mystic fury, they 
go forth into the wildernesses, plunge into the 
forests, skirt the rivers, lose themselves on the 
mountains, still restless and constrained by they 
know not what. The mares, beloved of the 
winds in farthest Scythia, are not more wild than 
they, nor more sad at night, when Aquilo has aban- 
doned them. Dost thou seek the gods, O Macareus, 
and the source whence issue man and beasts, and 
the principles of universal fire? But old Oceanus, 


father of all things, hides such secrets within him- 
self, and the attendant nymphs move ever in choric 
song before him, that naught be heard which may 
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perchance escape his lips disparted in sleep. The 
mortals who by their virtue have drawn near unto 
the gods have received from their hands lyres where- 
with to charm the people, or fresh seeds to enrich the 
earth withal, but no word from their inexorable 
lips. 

“In my youth Apollo inclined me to the study of 
plants, and taught me to despoil their veins of heal- 
ing juices. Since then I have kept faithful ward in 
the vast abiding-place of these mountains, still dis- 
quieted, yet ceaselessly devoted to the quest of 
simples, and revealing to others the virtues which 
I discovered. Dost thou see from here the bald 
summit of Mount (ta? Alcides despoiled it.to build 
his pyre. O Macareus, the demi-gods, children of the 
gods, cover their pyres with the spoils of lions, and 
are burned upon the mountain-top! The poisons of 
earth infect the blood derived from the immortal 
gods! And we centaurs, begot by an insolent mortal 
in the womb. of a cloud, like unto a goddess, for what 
succour shall we look from Jupiter, who crushed with 
his bolt the father of our race? The vulture of the 
gods tears eternally at the entrails of the craftsman 
who fashioned the first man. O Macareus, men and 
centaurs acknowledge as authors of their blood those 
who filched the privilege of the gods, and it may be 
that whatever moves without themselves is but a 


theft, an airy relic of their nature wafted from afar, 
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like seed borne upon the wind, by the all-puissant 
breath of destiny. "Tis said that A®geus, Theseus’ 
sire, hid the tokens and marks whereby his son 
might one day discover his birth beneath the weight 
of a rock upon the seashore. The jealous gods have 
buried the proofs of the lineage of things; but to 
the shore of what ocean have they rolled the stone, 
O Macareus !” 

Such was the wisdom whereunto the great Chiron 
moved me. Advanced to the utmost limit of old age, 
the centaur cherished the loftiest discourse in his 
soul. His bust, still sturdy, scarce sank upon his 
flanks, above which he rose, like an oak saddened by 
the winds; nor did the strength of his steps suffer 
with the loss of years. It was as though he had 
retained some remnants of the immortality granted 
by Apollo, which long since he had restored to the 
god. 

And I, Melampus, descend into old age, calm as 
the setting of a star. Still I preserve strength 
enough to reach the summit of the rocks. There I 
linger now to watch the wild and restless clouds, 
now to see emerge from the horizon the rainy Hyades, 
the Pleiads, or great Orion. But I know that my 
strength fails, that I am swiftly vanishing like a 
snowflake upon the waters, that soon I shall mingle 
with the rivers which flow into the spacious bosom 
of the earth. 


(Drawn by Arthur Lemon.) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. 





THE CRUCIFIXION. 
(By Raphael. Recently in the Dudley Collection.) 


WO of the most important collections of 
-L works of art in the country were those 
of the late Earl of Dudley and Mr. Hol- 
lingworth Magniac, and by their dispersal 
at Christie’s a few weeks ago the country 
is the poorer. The former contained many 
canvases of world-wide fame, and of these 
we select four of the most admirable for 
illustration. 

The “ View in Holland”—the landscape 
being by Hobbema, with figures and cattle 
by Adrian Van de Velde—is, as Waagen 
expressed it in the course of an enthusiastic 
criticism, “a masterpiece, both for extent 
and excellence ; a picture which is equal toa 
whole gallery.” This work, which is signed 
and dated 1663, came to Lord Dudley from 
the collections of the Right Hon. Edward 
John Lyttleton (for whose ancestors it is 





said to have been expressly painted) and Lord Hather- 
ton. After a short fight, Mr. Agnew bought it for £10,080. 
Franz Mieris’ chef-d'wuvre, “The Enamoured Cavalier,” a 
picture of unusual size for the master, is as remarkable 
for its state of preservation, as for its exquisite pencilling, 
its admirable light and shade, and delicate harmony of 
colour. The ornament successively of the Bredel and 
Albert Levey collections, this beautiful little panel was 
knocked down to Mr. Vokins for £3,570—a lower figure 
than it had ever previously reached in the auction room. 
The “Novar Madonna,” known also as “La Vierge a 
la Légende,” on account of the scroll with the words 
“Ecce Agnus Dei,” held by the Child, although called 
Raphael’s, was probably executed in collaboration by 
Raphael and Giulio Romano. This celebrated work is 
said to have been in the collection of Charles I.; it was 
certainly in that of Lord Gwydir, as well as in the Novar 
Collection. It fell to Mr. James Reid for £3,202. Less 
beautiful than this picture, but more interesting, is the 
large, world-famous “ Crucifixion” of Raphael—the first 





THE ENAMOURED CAVALIER, 
(By Franz Mieris. Recently in the Dudley Collection.) 
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SILVER-GILT CUP (GERMAN, 17TH CENT.). EWER OF HENRI II. WARE. 


HEAD OF DOUBLE CROSIER (1280). 
(Recently in the Magniac Collection.) 


(Recently in the Magniac Collection.) 


(Recently in the Magniac Collection.) 
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DISH OF LIMOGES ENAMEL (1580). EMBOSSED STEEL BREASTPLATE (16TH CENTURY). 
(By Michael Courtois. Recently in the Magniac Collection.) (Recently in the Magniac Collection.) 
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Robbia—and the variety of ornamen- 
tation by relief and incrustation, all 
combine to produce a masterpiece of 
the utmost rarity. It was bought by 
the late collector’s father in 1842 for 
£96; last month it fetched £3,990, and 
was taken to Paris by M. Lowengard. 
The “ Staff-head” is described as 
“a unique and celebrated monument,” 
it is certainly of great antiquity and 
repute. Its form is elsewhere unknown, 
and its purpose is undecided ; but its 
design is ascertained to include the 
“Resuscitation of St. Valerie by St. 
Martial ”—both local saints of Li- 
moges, It was secured by Mr. Harding. 
We reproduce also perhaps the finest 
piece of armour in the collection—an 





VIEW IN HOLLAND. 
(By M. Hobbema and A. Van de Velde. Recently in the Dudley Collection.) embossed steel breastplate of Milanese 
workmanship, by the famous armourer 
great work we know to have come from his hand, Paolo de Negroli. The shot-hole, by the way, is be- 
though painted severely in the manner of his teacher, lieved to-have been caused by the bullet which slew 
Perugino, from whose mastership he was not yet Maurice of Saxony at the battle of Silvershausen. 
freed. Painted before the artist was yet seventeen, The piece was acquired by Mr. Duveen for £420. 
for the Gavari family chapel in the Domini- 
can Church at Citta di Castello, it was re- 
placed by a poor copy, and the original. passed 
to the Prince de Canino, and ultimately 
entered the collection at Rome of Cardinal 
Pesch—the uncle of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It was knocked down to Dr. Richter for Mr. 
Ludwig Mond’s collection for £11,130. 

The dispersal of the Colworth Collection 
of Mr. Magniac’s extended over eleven days, 
and realised over £103,000. Few forms of 
art, fine or “applied,” were absent from this 
extraordinary gathering, in which many of 
the objects possessed an authorship and 
pedigree as carefully preserved and authentic 
as those of the more famous pictures of the 
world. The oval dish in Limoges enamel, 
reproduced on p. 395, was executed by 
Michael Courtois, about the year 1580. The 
reverse of the plate is as highly decorated 
as the front. Another admirable example 
of Limoges ware will be illustrated next 
month. The silver-gilt cup and _ cover, 
of seventeenth-century German work, is 
seventeen inches high, and a remarkable 
example of secular goldsmiths work of the 
period. The celebrated “ Faience Henri II.” 
ewer was one of the gems of the collection. 
Its extreme beauty of shape and design, the 
excessive rarity of the ware, the mystery 
surrounding the identity of the artist—whe- LA VIRGE A LA LEGENDE. 
ther or not it is the work of Girolamo della (Ascribed to Raphael. Recently in the Dudley Collection.) 








JAN VAN BEERS. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


F all the artists of the day, Jan Van Beers is 
not only one of the most original, but—what we 
should be most grateful for—one of the most enter- 
taining. Whatever he does has its spirituel side ; how- 
ever industrious and quiet he may be for the moment, 
he is thoroughly dans 
le mouvement. He re- 
veals in equal parts 
the main characteris- 
tics of Ouida, Terburg, 
and Alfred de Musset ; 
but it would seem that 
within the past year 
or two, having sown 
his artistic wild oats 
(though he has not yet 
wholly forsworn the 
harvest), he is return- 
ing to the seriousness 
of his youth—think- 
ing once more of the 
reputation and esteem 
of posterity which pos- 
sessed him as a lad, 
but which he cast 
aside for a time in the 
pursuit of that beauty 
and “spice” to be found 
in the mondaine and 
demi - mondaine _ of 
Paris. “Women,” wrote 
Charles Reade, in one 
of his commonplace 
books in my posses- 
sion, “are petty sensu- 
alists—flowers, scents, 
pictures, tarts, ices, 
dress—and prefer opera to play as being more sen- 
suous and less intellectual.” Add woman’s beauty 
to Reade’s category, and I venture to submit that 
the definition applies with equal fitness to Van 
Beers, the esthetic sensualist of the Parisian beaw 
monde, But if he be a “petty sensualist,” it is 
always the artistic, graceful, and dainty side of 
sensualism which he cultivates. As I have said on 
another occasion, it is for beauty, visual or spiritual, 
that he looks in whatever he touches or whatever he 
does ; and as the bee abandons the flower, the honey 
being gone, so our artist seeks fresh beauties the 
moment he has exploited the old. And herein lies 
788 


JAN VAN BEERS. 


(From the Bust by G. Van der Straeten.) 


his artistic salvation. He may display a little more 
feminine ankle than Mrs. Grundy may consider 
well that the Misses Grundy should take cognisance 
of, in a picture; he may paint us the horrible, the 
pathetic, the suggestive, the vulgar—yet in all you 
will find a dominating 
sense of beauty, in 
form, in line, in colour, 
or in touch. We Eng- 
lish do not appreciate 
his “artistic jokes,” 
perhaps, and are apt 
to frown upon his 
escapades as heresy, 
which in his eyes are 
only the natural effer- 
vescence of his Flem- 
ish temperament—so 
phlegmatic in its out- 
ward calm, yet so 
bright and so keenly 
alive to fun. For him 
life is delight—delight 
in the beautiful on the 
one hand, and, on the 
other, in amusement 
and in laughter. 

The grandson of 
the eminent historian 
Henri Mertens, and 
son of the poet-lau- 
reate of Belgium, Jan 
Van Beers has dis- 
played in the various 
portions of his career 
the chief characteris- 
tics of his artistic. 
race. Fierce patriotism was the note of his early 
works—those great canvases which seemed all too 
small for his youthful ambition and energy— 
alternating with a very Gothie love of accurate 
draughtsmanship, and an entirely Pre-Raphaelite 
love for detail and for ascetic realism and dryness 
of manner. His portraiture denoted that search 
after character and truth which distinguished the 
great Masters of his school, until the transition, 
proceeding apace, brought about a technique of 
painting on his small. panels of which Terburg 
or Metzu would hardly have been ashamed; while 
his power of rendering texture has certainly equalled 
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theirs, as his sense of beauty has emphatically sur- 
passed that possessed by them. 

He was born in Lierre, near Antwerp, in 1882. 
When he was still of tender years—long before 
he could write—his clever caricatures of persons 
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couraged by this success, he sent to the Exhi- 
bition of Antwerp a large picture, entitled “Fiat 
Lux,” representing Christ in the desert. His 
audacity (for it was nothing else) in painting such a 
work and such a subject was rewarded beyond his 





THE FUNERAL OF CHARLES THE GOOD. 


(From the Painting by Jan Van Beers. 


constantly showed an embarrassing shrewdness of ob- 
servation and sense of humour. Discouraged by his 
father—after the orthodox habit of artists’ parents 
—he overbore in his’ artistic aims all opposition 
when he had completed his school education, and 
at the age of seventeen he entered the Antwerp 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He studied under Van 
Lievis, but his spirit of independence revolted 
against the plodding regulations of school-teaching, 
and three years later he set up his own studio. 
Here he painted his first picture. It was the 
bust of a young Oriental woman, and was called 
“Sold for the Harem.” It was a work of much 
delicacy, and attracted immediate attention. En- 


In the National Museum at Amsterdam.) 


expectations. Not only did it make a sensation— 
that recognition dear to a foreign heart—but it com- 
manded the admiration of the more severe among 
the connoisseurs for its striking originality of con- 
ception no less than for its excellence of execution, 
although it was evidently the work of an immature 
genius. After a few minor efforts, Van Beers pro- 
duced his first great picture. This was “The Funeral 
of Charles the Good” (reproduced on this page), a 
work which won for the artist the gold medal at 
Amsterdam, where it was bought for the National 
Museum of that city. This remarkable work, of 
such curious length, representing all the pomp of 
that quaintly splendid ceremony, contains some five 

















hundred figures (including the artist’s own portrait), 
and is painted with all the simple earnestness and 
directness of a fifteenth or sixteenth century Flem- 
ing. At this time, it should be remembered, the 
painter was only twenty years of age. Then fol- 
lowed a series of extremely original canvases, the 
first—and the chief—of which is “The Death of 
Jacques Van Artevelde.” 

Here we have the tragic side of Van Beers’ 
character—the deep feeling and noble and rugged 
vigour which underlie the polish of the pet of Paris 
of to-day. Declining to represent the great historical 
assassination with all the circumstance and dramatic 
mise-en-scéne with which others would doubtless have 
invested it, he chose to make it the more terrible 
by its simple intensity. We are here shown the 


great leader—the man who treated with Edward ILL. 
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(From the Painting by Jan Van Beers. 


of England as an equal, and who confronted on 
similar terms the mighty King of France—as a 
bruised corpse, seen in the morning light amongst 
the daisies of a riverside field, hard by the city of 
Ghent. He lies where he was thrown like a dog, 
and the startling horror of the face seems to rise 
up in denunciation of the ungrateful wretches who 
had dragged their liberator to death, and left his 
battered carcase to rot by the way. 

Monsieur Portaels, the official and eminent head 
of art in Belgium, writes to me thus concerning 
this large work, which is one of his most cherished 
possessions :—“I hold it in great esteem. This 





work of M. Van Beers is a great and beautiful 
one, as well as the most important he has pro- 
duced: indeed, the artist knows with what re- 
ligious care I have conserved it in the Academy 
of Brussels, 


I should have wished, for its painter’s 
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THE DEATH OF JACQUES VAN ARTEVELDE,. 


In the Possession of Monsieur Portaels.) 












sake, that it should find a resting-place in one of 
our national museums. To my great regret this has 
not been effected, and it is to be equally regretted 
that the patriotic good sense to do so has been 
lacking. For it is a triumph for our school to have 
an artist of M. Van Beers’ merit represented by 
such a work. But I cannot be blamed that this 
has not been done. A proposal reached me from 
England for the exhibition of the picture in the 
chief cities. I refused then. But now that I am 
free in respect to my own country, and as it could 
but enhance the reputation of the artist, and as 
the years are multiplying on my head, I should 
like before leaving for the other world to learn 
from you if the suggestion could be satisfactorily 
carried out.” 

Immediately after this picture came the large 








historical triptych of an event of the thirteenth 
century: “The Flemish poet, Jacob Van Maerlant, 
foretelling to his friends, Jean Breydel and Pierre 
de Coninck, the Deliverance of his Fatherland.” 
This remarkable work, almost unpleasant in its 
extremely archaic treatment, was no less original 
than his other works, and was, in fact, inspired 
by the powerful poem of his father’s. 

Although the connoisseurs admired, there were 
not wanting writers who thought it high time 
that a young painter who aspired to so much, 
and who entirely broke away from convention, 
should be taught his place. Those who know— 
and who does not?—the treatment meted out to 
our Pre-Raphaelites, will realise the style of 
persecution to which Van Beers was subjected. 
While his friends advocated adherence to history 
in its higher aspects, and the further cultivation 
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of his love of archeology, a portion of the Press 
denounced his temerity, laughed at the size of his 
canvases, condemned his love of finish and 
delicacy of touch, sneered at his aims; and, as 
so often happens, the more reasonable counsellors 
were shouted down by the leathern-lunged. In- 
stead of ignoring his persecutors, M. Van Beers, 
perhaps a little too ready to listen to what the 
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were so thoroughly in consonance with the taste 
of the people, there is little surprise that in these 
popular works Van Beers found his financial sal- 
vation. It is all very well to paint “high art,” 
but “high art,’ as Haydon, Barry, and many 
another have found, will not pay your way. And, 
in fact, the artist’s rapid transition from the 
severity of the historical to the lightness of the 





MY MODEL. 


(From the Painting by Jan Van Beers.) 


world is saying, was stung to the quick, and, 
adopting the method of Alfred Stevens, Emile 
Wauters, and other great painters who could not 
support the pettiness of a jealous coterie, he left 
Belgium for Paris, where he hoped to find a 
wider and more liberal field than that which he 
had sought in vain in his own country. 

By this time Van Beers had wandered upon 
the borders of another artistic realm. His severe 
historical studies had had their reaction, and he 
had already produced one or two little panels, the 
very antitheses of the large canvases he had been 
engaged in covering. These small pictures proved 
that the love of female beauty was already finding 
expression; so that when he arrived in Paris, 
where their sentiment, touch, and all else besides, 


daintily pretty, was an entirely genuine one; only 
in Paris he found the encouragement he might 
have lacked in his own country for the develop- 
ment of this less serious phase. 

In Paris he was received with great cordiality, 
and he set to work with a will. He painted the 
well-known picture of “La Sirene”—which has 
recently been sold into America for a large sum— 
and sent it to the Brussels Salon, when the cry 
was raised and re-echoed, by painters as well as 
by writers, that such excessive fineness of execu- 
tion could not have been produced by his unaided 
hand, but that photography was its foundation. The 
charge was so obtrusively formulated that Van 
Beers at once took up the challenge. He offered to 
scratch out the miraculous little head (to which 
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special reference had been made) or other part of 
the picture, down to the white priming, so as to 
show the red-ink drawing with which he had at 
first drawn it in, and he would then paint in 
the head again. If the drawing beneath was not 
visible, the painting should belong to his adver- 
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to the advantage of the painter, for, as need hardly 
be said, no trace of photograph or photographie 
materials could be found. The enemy thereupon 
brought forward another accusation: that as M. 
Van Beers painted in such distinct styles, he must 
perforce employ two different artists to execute his 


PETER BENOIT. 


(From the Painting by Jan Van Beers.) 


saries, and he would have to suffer the shame of 
exposure ; but if the evidence was in his favour, his 
traducers should pay him £1,000 damages in respect 
to their false and explicit charge. The offer was not 
accepted, and less was heard of the charge of paint- 
ing on, or by the aid of, photographs, when one 
morning the head of the principal figure was found 
to be scratched out. The perpetrator of the outrage 
was never discovered, but since that time M. Van 
Beers always covers with glass the pictures he in- 
tends for foreign exhibition. The incident turned 


work. I am not aware that the matter was pressed, 
nor that any explanation was offered as to why two 
such remarkably skilful painters (presuming them to 
exist) should be content to hide their lights under 
the studio-bushel of a young artist, a foreigner, who 
had still to win his spurs and create a clientéle. 

Van Beers now proceeded with his painting 
with all the vigour of which he was capable, pro- 
ducing his quaint—almost grotesque—‘ Sorceress,” 
“On Board,” “On the Sands at Ostend,” “Charles V. 
as a Child,” and “Peace with Honour”—to my 
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mind one of the least satisfactory of all the artist’s 
works. More important than any of these are the 
brilliant little portraits executed about this time— 
those of Henri Rochefort, and the composer Peter 
Benoit—panels which will always take rank as 
works of fine art, and among the most remarkable 
specimens of contemporary portraiture. 


THE COUNTESS D’OUTREMONT. 


(From the Painting by Jan Van Beers. By permission of the 
2 Count D’Outremont.) 


Scenes of Parisian life now engaged Van Beers’ 
attention. They were presented with a verve and 
“snap” almost incredible in one raised in the 
heavier traditions of the Flemish school, and were 
to all intents and purposes Parisian down to the very 
rouge on his women’s lips; the grace, the daintiness, 
the beauty of the Frenchwoman at her best, were 


‘only equalled by the subtle skill which realised that 





je ne sais quot that proclaims the demi-mondaine 
in the most distinguished and respectable salon. 
At about the same time, too, he was painting 
ideal female heads, which I cannot help thinking 
are the least worthy of all his artistic work— 
heads the apotheoses, perhaps, of the decorations 
of ladies’ handkerchief - boxes, but still strongly 
reminiscent of the sickly prettiness of those 
meretricious allurements. Such was my opinion 
at the time when the action against a dealer 
for exhibiting such a work with Van Beers’ 
signature on it in a shop-window was brought 
by the artist. The defence was a revival of 
the charge that the pictures were painted by 
the artist’s “ghosts,” but the evidence of the 
self-incriminated persons was accepted by no 
one but the judge. Van Beers appealed, and 
demanded that the pictures in question should 
be brought into Court. The appeal was al- 
lowed, but the pictures had been hurriedly 
spirited away to England, and the result of 
the trial was a forensic vindication of the 
painter’s artistic character. 

Such are the main incidents of Van Beers’s 
life, for the record of which facts I am mainly 
indebted to the kindness of Monsieur Paul 
Buschmann. Since the time with which I have 
been dealing the painter has been developing, 
as I have said, into a’ more serious worker. 
Together with his friend M. Georges Van der 
Straeten, the sculptor, he was sinitten with the 
daintiness of Parisian life, with the seductive 
allurements of its joyous side; but he is al- 
ready more than half disillusioned. M. Van 
der Straeten has left it for the more ideal 
grace and refinement of the Watteau pericd ; 
Van Beers inclines to the more solid virtues of 
portraiture, broadly considered and exquisitely 
finished, now conceived in the spirit of 
Franz Hals, now of Metzu, of Mieris, or Sir 
Peter Lely. He still retains his love of fun 
and his fondness for beauty; but the defects 
which marred some of his former pictures 
are no longer seen, and his paintings are 
well-nigh as admirable as_ perfection of 
technique and the most astounding facility 
can make them. Whether he will shake 
himself free from the influence of bewitch- 
ing woman; whether he will close his nostrils to 
the scent-laden atmosphere of the modern Paris 
drawing-room ; and whether he will defy the wiles 
and temptations of the dealer and the collector, is 
still to be seen. Monsieur Van Beers is still a 
young man. If he does, there is no knowing how 
high up he may write his name on the scroll of 
fame ; if he fails, even then will he know that he has 
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earned an imperishable reputation, though What Is 
is perhaps but the shadow of What Might have Been. 

His art has become more serious. Love of 
notoriety has given place to a worthier ambition 
—the approval of posterity. Frivolity has lost its 
charm, and it is no longer his delight to show how 
far he can out-Whistlerise Whistler in his craving 
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for originality, or how much the Sociélé des Inco- 


hérents has still to learn. He can still paint a 
highly-finished little picture in a day; but that is 
but a relaxation. His love of art has at length out- 
run his love of fun, and where once was the light 
heart of the mere “painter” we now recognise the 
enthusiasm of the “artist.” 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


CONSIDERATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW BILL. 


By GILBERT E. SAMUEL, SOLICITOR. 


ERHAPS the most import- 
ant, and at the same 
time the most difficult, 
task which arises in 
the consideration of the 
present law of artistic 
copyright is to solve the 
much-discussed problem 
as to whom the copy- 
right of a picture should 
belong on a sale of the 
work from which it is 

derived. Under the Act of 1862 it belongs origin- 
ally “to the author, being a British subject or resi- 
dent within the Dominions of the Crown, of every 
original painting, drawing or photograph made either 
in the British Dominions or elsewhere.” Paintings, 
drawings and photographs are here classed together, 
but for the present I propose to refer only to paint- 
ings; engravings, etchings, prints, &c., and sculpture 
being, as has been before mentioned, governed by dif- 
ferent statutes. 

That this Act is replete with glaring inconsist- 
encies has been long acknowledged, but it may be 
doubted whether it contains any provisions so il- 
logical as the clauses by virtue of which the pro- 
perty of an artist in the copyright of his picture 
is disposed of when a sale of the latter is effected. 
I will therefore quote them in extenso as offering a 
fair example of the ill-considered legislation con- 
stituting the law of copyright in the fine arts, and 
for so long submitted to with unaccountable apathy 
and indifference by the artistic world, which, by 
energetic combination and well-directed agitation, 
should have long since procured the removal from 
the Statute Book of the present ridiculous enact- 
ments, and the substitution of one rational measure 
in their stead. 

The clauses in question run as follows: “When 
any painting, or drawing, or the negative of any 








photograph, shall for the first time after the passing 
of this Act be sold or disposed of, or shall be made 
or executed for or on behalf of any other person for 
a good or a valuable consideration, the person so 
selling or disposing of, or making or executing the 
same, shall not retain the copyright thereof, un- 
less it be expressly reserved to him by agreement 
in writing, signed, at or before the time of such 
sale or disposition, by the vendee or assignee of 
such painting or drawing, or of such negative of a 
photograph, or by the person for or on whose be- 
half the same shall be so made or executed, but the 
copyright shall belong to the vendee or assignee of 
such painting or engraving, or of such negative of a 
photograph, or to the person for or on whose behalf 
the same shall have been made or executed; nor 
shall the vendee or assignee thereof be entitled to any 
such copyright unless, at or before the time of such sale 
or disposition, an agreement in writing, signed by the 
person so selling or disposing of the same, or by his 
agent duly authorised, shall have been made to that 
effect.” This is manifestly absurd ; a veritable farrago 
of complicated nonsense doing duty for law in, maybe, 
the most material point affecting an artist’s inter- 
ests. Note how, in the first part of the section, the 
copyright is dangled before the eyes of the vendee 
or assignee, or the person for or on whose behalf the work 
is executed, as his prospective property in the event of 
the artist being unwary enough to omit to reserve it 
expressly in writing, and then observe how it is 
withdrawn again from the vendee or assignee only, if 
he should neglect to have it assigned to him by 
written agreement. The question at once arises, to 
whom does the copyright belong if there should be 
no agreement at all? The answer is that, if the 
work has been executed on commission, the copy- 
right belongs “to the person for or on whose be- 
half” the same shall have been made or executed, 
but if not executed on commission it belongs to 
nobody—the right is lost; the result being that if a 
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picture is sold without having been commissioned, 
and the copyright is not reserved or assigned in 
writing, it is open to all the world who can obtain 
access thereto to make or sell copies of it in any 
medium, and however inferior in artistic quality, 
without the artist or the owner having any remedy 
whatever. A painter might, under such circum- 
stances—and, indeed, sometimes does—see his 
best work reproduced “all highly coloured” with 
impunity. As a matter of fact, most pictures are 
sold without any such agreement as the Act con- 
templates being entered into, and the copyright 
therein is consequently lost. This is a state of 
affairs which should assuredly not be allowed to 
continue. The very essence of the principle of 
copyright is that it is a form of property en- 
tirely apart from the possession of the work from 
which it emanates, and the law should, therefore, 
distinctly define, without vague and verbose phrase- 
ology, to whom, in the absence of agreement, it is to 
belong, the artist or the purchaser. 

It appears that while the Act of 1862 was being 
considered in Parliament, it was thought that if 
an artist wanted the copyright he could retain it 
in the manner stated in the Act; but the evidence 
of artists and others given before the Royal Com- 
mission proves that, in many cases, he dares not 
raise the question. The purchaser is usually under 
the impression that the ownership of the copy- 
right follows the possession of the picture, and if a 
formal agreement is produced for his signature, he 
distrusts the motives of the artist, and the sale 
is often risked through this cause, although the 
former does not want and cares nothing for the 
copyright. The evidence also showed that the 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours was desirous 
of inserting a notification at the end of its cata- 
logues, that a purchaser of any of the pictures 
exhibited in its galleries would be required to enter 
into the agreement rendered necessary by the Act, 
in order to reserve the copyright to the artist, and 
that communications on the subject passed between 
that Society and the Royal Academy. The council 
of the latter institution expressed an opinion, how- 
ever, that it was difficult for artists to approach 
the subject of any reservation of copyright, as it 
would interfere with sales if the proposed course 
were adopted. The matter therefore dropped. 

It is impossible within the limits at my dis- 
posal to deal in an exhaustive manner with a sub- 
ject so fraught with difficulties as the one under 
discussion, but it certainly appears that the claim 
of the artist to the retention of the copyright in 
his work where it has not been specially assigned 
in writing, is a fair and reasonable one, and should 
be established by law. The purchaser would then 
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have the picture for which he bargains, but not 
something in addition for which he does not. The 
position is analogous to that of a sale of a good- 
will, which copyright somewhat resembles. A City 
man, when he buys business premises, obtains no 
assignment of the goodwill of the business carried on 
there unless he stipulates and pays for it. Why, 
then, should the buyer ofa picture become gratuit- 
ously entitled to the right—quite a distinct form of 
property, it will be remembered—of copying and 
reproducing it, with its attendant profits and ad- 
vantages ? Again, as the picture and the copyright 
both belong, ab initio, to the artist, if he part 
with one, i¢., the picture, it surely follows that the 
copyright remains. The Act, however, says that 
it disappears. Where is the logic of this ? 

Artists further urge in support of their claim that, 
in addition to the pecuniary advantage they would 
derive, they desire to keep control over the engraver 
and photographer, and thereby prevent the pro- 
duction of bad or inferior copies and the consequent 
prejudice to their reputations. For if they retained 
the copyright, as proposed, they would be in a position 
to give a title to a publisher who, in view of the 
enhanced value which attaches to a painting when 
engraved, would probably be able to obtain the loan 
of it for that purpose from the owner (the latter not 
being obliged, as is commonly supposed, to allow 
access to or give up his picture to the proprietor of the 
copyright for the purpose of engraving), and the artist 
would supervise the engraving, and, maybe, touch the 
proofs, thus ensuring an artistic instead of an inferior 
production, to the great advantage of the artist, the 
owner, the publisher, and the public. Of course, 
in the consideration of this subject the case is not 
included of sales to publishers, who generally pur- 
chase for the purpose of reproduction, and therefore 
buy the copyright. 

The Act, it will be observed, makes a distinc- 
tion in the case of a picture painted on commission, 
as regards the ownership of the copyright, which 
passes, in the absence of an agreement, to the 
person for whom the work has been executed, and 
does not lapse, as in the case of a non-commis- 
sioned work. This exception, again, has given rise 
to considerable confusion, as it has been found 
very difficult to define what a “commission ” 
is. Suppose, for instance, a person desires to 
possess a picture by the President of the Royal 
Academy and requests him to paint, for a certain 
price, a characteristic work, say of some classical 
subject; and a picture is accordingly painted and 
submitted to the proposed . purchaser for ap- 
proval. This presumably, but not indubitably, con- 
stitutes a commission under the statute. If so, 
what difference is there between this transaction 
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and an ordinary sale to warrant the copyright pass- 
ing to the purchaser in the one case and being lost in 
the other? Suppose, further, in the example taken, 
the picture, when completed, should not meet with 
approval, and another is painted and accepted, the 
former has, nevertheless, been painted “for, or on 
behalf of, some other person,” and the person giving 
the commission would, according to the natural con- 
struction of the clause, be entitled to the copyright 
in both pictures, although he only buys one! Of 
course, no court would uphold such a contention, 
but it would be difficult to say what would be the 
position if he subsequently also purchased the 
painting which he had previously rejected. There 
is no reason whatever why any distinction as regards 
the ownership of the copyright should be made be- 
tween a commissioned and a non-commissioned work. 
The explanation of the separate treatment adopted 
by the Act in relation to the two classes appar- 
ently lies in the desire which prevailed in the minds 
of many when the matter was under discussion, to 
prevent portraits, more especially family portraits, 
being indiscriminately reproduced in the absence 
of an agreement reserving the copyright, which 
would have been necessary to retain it in the case of 
paintings not painted on commission. There is 
much force in this objection ; and it would therefore 
be well that, if the copyright rested with the artist 
on a sale, he should be restrained from reproducing 
portraits of individuals, executed on the order of 
any person, without the sanction of the owner for 
the time being. He should, also, under like condi- 
tions, not be permitted to repeat the picture sold 
without the consent of the owner of the original 
work. Any changes in the law providing for the 
reservation of copyright to the artist should also 
apply to drawings and photographs, with the modi- 
fied condition in the case of the latter, being -por- 
traits executed on order, that it should be made 
unlawful for any person to sell, or exhibit in public, 
copies thereof, without the express permission of the 
person giving the order or his representatives. 
Another point in which the “author” of a 
painting or drawing is placed at a considerable dis- 
advantage, refers to his right to use or dispose of 
sketches or studies made for a work where the 
latter, with its cepyright, has passed to a purchaser, 
aright which has been disputed and which is open to 
grave doubt. These sketches and studies are often 
very numerous—in some cases, maybe, fifty or a hun- 
dred in number. They are, moreover, frequently 
highly-finished productions, the result of much 
labour and skill, and in many instances form a con- 
siderable item in an artist’s stock-in-trade. Sketches 
oi backgrounds, studies of foliage, of skies, and ac- 
cessory objects are examples of this class; and as it 
789 
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is highly probable that a court of law would hold 
that the same cannot lawfully be used again in other 
works, or sold if the copyright in the picture in 
which they have been introduced is in the possession 
of another person, the artist’s power of production 
is greatly hampered, and he himself is the victim of 
a great hardship. If he had a free hand to deal as 
he liked with his sketches and studies, the copy- 
right in the original work would not be in any wise 
seriously prejudiced; and as the looseness of the 
language employed in the Act is alone to blame for 
the present unnecessary uncertainty, so detrimental 
to the artist’s interests, the alteration, or rather the 
exposition, of the law in the required direction, must 
commend itself to all who have in any degree con- 
sidered the question. 

Power should also be expressly given to an artist 
to retain, if he so desire, a picture while selling the 
copyright ; a power which, owing, no doubt, to an- 
other oversight on the part of the framers of the 
Act, does not at present exist, so far as the law is 
concerned. 

The law also presents many defects in relation 
to the remedies provided for infringement of copy- 
right, which afford protection of a totally inadequate 
character. In the case of engravings, lithographs, 
prints, and similar works, the remedy is by pro- 
ceedings to recover the penalties prescribed by the 
statutes, or by action for damages; in that of 
sculpture by action for damages only; while the 
owners of copyrights in paintings, drawings, and 
photographs which have been infringed may sue 
for damages and penalties, and in addition obtain an 
injunction. The forfeiture of pirated copies of every 
group of works of fine art, except sculpture, is also 
provided for, but this important remedy has been 
found to be quite ineffectual, inasmuch as no power 
is given to enter a house and search for copies. The 
result is that a conviction for selling piratical copies 
may be obtained, together with a magistrate’s order 
that the same should be delivered up; but this order 
cannot be enforced, in consequence of the absence of 
a power of search. This omission should therefore 
be supplied, in order that the purpose of this very 
valuable provision may be attained. Serious injury 
to copyright proprietors, again, is caused by the 
hawking from place to place of piratical copies, 
particularly photographs of copyright paintings and 
engravings, a practice which has reached very con- 
siderable dimensions, and which is fostered by the 
known powerlessness of the law to prevent it. 
Pecuniary penalties and pirated copies are recover- 
able only by action or by summary proceedings 
before two justices having jurisdiction where the 
offending person resides; but as, in order to ob- 
tain a conviction, the latter must be personally 
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served with a summons, and a hawker of unlawful 
copies usually gives a fictitious address or refuses to 
give any at all, and has generally disappeared before 
a summons can be procured, it is evident that he 
practically enjoys complete immunity from the con- 
sequences of his illegal acts. What is required is 
that power should be given to any peace officer, or the 
owner of the copyright or his properly authorised 
representative, to seize such pirated copies and to 
take the same before a justice of the peace or other 
person having jurisdiction in matters relating to 
infringement of copyright, and, upon proof that the 
copies have been unlawfully made, they should be 
delivered up to the owner of the copyright. This 
remedy, though stringent, would be effectual, and the 
apparent severity of a provision of this character 
would be tempered by the fact that if the power of 
seizure were improperly used, the party in fault 
would be liable in damages for any injury caused by 
his action. 

A recent lawsuit drew attention to a further 
point relating to the inadequacy of the law as it 
deals with infringement. There, the defendant, who 
had sold pirated prints of a protected picture, escaped 
the infliction of the prescribed penalties under cover 
of the plea that he was not aware that the copies he 
was selling had been unlawfully made. On this 
subject the law, for once, is clear, but in the wrong 
direction. Knowledge of infringement must, it de- 
clares, be proved before penalties can be recovered. 
Why? If a man deal in works of art which, as a 
matter of common knowledge, are subject to the laws 
of copyright, it should be incumbent upon him to 
ascertain whether he is infringing the rights of 
others before he disposes of, or offers for sale, piracies 
of their property. It could hardly be asserted that 
it would interfere in any appreciable degree with the 
proper distribution of art works, or prejudice the 
legitimate interests of dealers, if this duty were 
imposed. Lawful copies of such works do not as a 
rule pass through many hands before reaching the 
dealer, and the difficulty of ascertaining that they 
are not infringements is, therefore, not apparent. 

However this may be, it is manifestly unfair to 
the artist whose brain and skill have conceived and 
executed what may be a masterpiece of the painter’s 
art, and to the owner of the copyright for which a 
considerable sum may have been paid, that the vilest 
reproductions may be exposed for sale, and the artist 
or owner compelled, in order to protect his interests, 
to incur the expense of costly litigation, and then 
only recover nominal damages and no _ penalties, 
because knowledge on the part of the offending party 
that the copies had been unlawfully made cannot be 
proved, as in most cases it cannot be. 

Further amendments in relation to infringement 
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should include the prohibition of the exportation of 
unlawful copies and imitations, in addition to that of 
the importation thereof now in force, and provisions 
that the copying a scene in which a work of fine art 
in which there is copyright forms an object, should 
not be deemed an infringement unless such work 
should be the principal object, or unless the chief 
purpose of the copy should be to exhibit it. Finally, 
any remedies for infringement which may be given, 
and whatever penalties may be established, should be 
extended, as far as possible, to all classes of works of 
fine art. 

The question of registration offers a wide field for 
controversial discussion, but within the space at my 
command I can make but brief reference to this 
subject. That the present law is hopelessly bad is 
not open to denial, but the direction in which it 
should be amended it is not easy to determine or 
define. 

Registration of copyright is now unnecessary 
in respect of any branch of the fine arts other than 
paintings, drawings, and photographs, to the copy- 
right in which the owner must register his title 
at Stationers’ Hall before he can be entitled to 
the benefit of the Copyright Act. Such piecemeal 
legislation is useless. If registration is necessary 
for one class, it is necessary for all; if it is not 
required for any, it should be wholly abolished. 
But in fact it possesses great practical value, and 
should be extended to copyright in all works of 
art in a similar manner as it is now applied to 
paintings, drawings, and photographs. Without 
registration it is very difficult to ascertain the 
extent of the Right or in whom it is vested, in- 
formation which is often of considerable importance 
and frequently indispensable, and which the Register 
is best adapted to supply. Experience, however, 
has shown that the provisions of the Act of 1862 
relating to registration have, so far as the “ authors” 
of paintings and drawings are concerned, been 
practically of non-effect, for the simple reason that 
the artist does not register, a result to which many 
causes have conduced. The works completed are often 
very numerous, and as all, including small sketches 
and studies, have to be registered, and as, moreover, 
it is difficult to distinguish between the respective 
values of the copyrights in each separate production 
so as to incline the artist to register some and not 
others, registration becomes a burden. The artist, 
moreover, is often abroad or distant from London, 
where his work is completed, and to get his picture 
or drawing registered at Stationers’ Hall would 
necessitate the employment and payment of an 
agent or middleman. The artistic temperament, 
again, is not popularly supposed to lend itself 
easily to the acquirement of business habits, and 
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valuable copyrights are frequently lost by omission 
to register—an omission which is due to this lack 
of business training. For these, amongst other 
reasons, it would be desirable to remove the fetters 
on the artistic faculties which, by reason of the en- 
forced observance of its forms, registration imposes, 
and as—in the event of the copyright being, as before 
proposed, retained by the artist until assigned—it 
would be known in whom it is vested until the 
work in which it originates is sold or disposed of, 
registration of the copyright in paintings and draw- 
ings might reasonably be required only on the first 
sale or disposal and subsequent assigninents thereof. 
Sculpture for like reasons might be similarly treated 
as regards registration. Compulsory and immediate 
registration should, however, be applied to all other 
works of fine art in order to entitle the owner of 
the copyright to statutory benefits, although it is 
perhaps open to question whether photographs, 
when portraits, might not be entirely exempt from 
registration. The reason for this is their number 
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and the already-existing difficulty in proving in- 
fringement, the photographs of which -the copy- 
right is of any value being generally of persons of 
celebrity, who often sit to more than one photo- 
grapher. 

There are, no doubt, other points in the law of 
artistic copyright as at present in force which on a 
full consideration of the subject would invite critical 
comment, but I venture to think that 1 have enumer- 
ated its most serious deficiencies and defects, and 
sufficiently demonstrated its most conspicuous in- 
consistencies. That there is urgent occasion for 
drastic and comprehensive reform, combined with 
uniformity and consolidation, it would be idle: to 
deny, and it therefore behoves those who are either 
themselves directly concerned or have the cause 
and interests of art at heart, to rouse themselves 
from their protracted inertness and lethargy in 
order to procure the elimination of a legislative 
blot disgraceful alike to the repute and the intelli- 
gence of a civilised and enlightened community. 


An Open Secret. 


— + 


[DEEP in my dear one’s trusting eyes 
There is a secret lying. 

In vain she hides it ’gainst surprise, 
For love shines out undying. 


It speaks, too, in her dulcet voice, 
Love there aloud is crying ; 

It bids my wistful heart rejoice, 
For love lies there undying. 


E’en when my dear one walks or moves, 
To hide it though she’s trying, 

Her every gracious movement proves 
That love lives there undying. 


(Tue Late) A. St. JonNsTon. 








“BEG, SIR!” 


(From the Painting by A. Provis.) 


THE DIXON BEQUEST AT BETHNAL GREEN. 
III._THE ENGLISH OIL-PAINTINGS. 


By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. 


H* RE in England, where we are all too busy 

to think much about the imperative demands 
of the generations that are to be, and where, even 
among art philanthropists, so much motive power 
evaporates in talk—like steam through the spout 
of a kettle—we must be honestly grateful for any 
step, even though it be somewhat feebly taken, 
denoting that the nation is not deaf and blind to 
the ‘artistic needs of the people. These needs are 
many and manifold, and I am sure that, as time 
goes on, the gross mass of our countrymen will not 
be bankrupt of a single one. They need, first of 
all, in all our country towns, whether large or small, 
a museum deserving the serious attention of the 
most serious critic; and attached to it—to this 
national teacher in stone and in colours—a com- 
petent person, whose task it would be to explain 
to the uninitiated the merits of each work of the 
painter and the statuary, and to point out the 


reason why one style is more masterly than another. 
Thus—and thus only—can our working folk become 
critics as trustworthy as was Moliére’s cook. What 
this serving-maid was to the greatest modern after 
Shakespeare we all know, for Moliére himself tells 
us with pride and thankfulness. She carried within 
her, as it were, the vast, always-ready heart of the 
people, and when the playwright touched it, even 
whilst writing sai generis, he knew that he had not 
debased his talents and thereby dishonoured himself 
and his country. In a word, Moliére found that 
he could excite the interest of his cook without 
bowing before that destroyer of modern literature 
and modern art, “the public taste.” The un- 
educated or the misinstructed public has no taste 
worth considering; but it has a great heart which 
our painters and literary men might and ought 
to touch, just as Shakespeare touched it, as Moli¢re 
touched it, and as Goethe and Schiller touched it. 
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In England there are no great influences at disseminate a degraded appreciation; on the con- 
work to prevent sculpture and painting, if wisely trary, apart from certain “weeklies” devoted to 
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ORIENTAL INTERIOR. 
(From the Painting by J. F. Lewis, R.A.) 


exhibited in comfortable museums, from touching police news, the worst illustrated journals in 
the heart of the nation. Art has amongst us no this country are probably better than the best in 
multitudinous inferior newspapers and magazines to Belgium; and the popularity of these and all our 
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illustrated publications ought, surely, to encourage 
ofticialism to do its very best—to be continually 
“in further search and progress.” Again, even some 
few of the “ posters” which, during the last five or 
six years, have repeated their colours in our dirty 
wet pavements, are not to be thought uninfluential 





AN ARAB IMPROVISATORE. 
(From the Painting by F. Goodall, R.A.) 


in power. I instance the really fine pictorial 
advertisement of the German Exhibition—a de- 
sign showing a strange yet happy intermingling of 
Dureresque line and Japanese colouring. 

Well, now, with such advantages as these to 
assist us in re-establishing Art as a_ national 
teacher, have we realiy much’ need for fear? The 
problem how we are to get sufficient paintings 
and statues to found—shall we say ?—a hundred 
museums, is one certainly that demands con- 
sideration. But, perhaps, after all, it is not diffi- 
cult of solution. It is well known that artists 
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are charitable, and again, that all have an eye to 
posthumous repute. Why, then, let me ask, should 
not the nation make an appeal to that virtue and 
that honourable ambition? If every painter and 
sculptor in this island were to give only one work 
of which he himself was not ashamed, quite a 
hundred towns would have a gallery de- 
serving of our admiration ; and moreover, 
if each gallery had a competent lecturer 
to explain the merits of every painting 
and statue, the artists themselves could 
not but receive some material benefit 
from their self-advertising charity. It 
is not at all necessary that any one 
gallery should possess its several hundred 
pictures: quality, in short, is wanted, 
not quantity. In fact, the Dixon Be- 
quest, it seems to me, would benefit to 
no inconsiderable extent by a little judi- 
cious weeding. And to this I must fain 
add better hanging and a better cata- 
logue. Is there, I wonder, any special 
reason why No. 1 ‘in the English section 
should not hang by No. 2, instead of 
next to No. 43? or why a powerful, 
darkly-coloured coast scene by W. J. 
Miiller (the Bristol landscapist who was 
positively killed by the pointed and re- 
peated snubs of Official Art) should 
be hung high in the foreign section ? 
or why the catalogue (for which one 
pays a penny) should not be printed in 
clear type on a good paper, and have 
brief biographical sketches of the artists 
added to it ? 

But I will not dwell on these easily- 
remedied mistakes. I merely point thei 
out because, as a critic, no man ought 
to suppress facts, and because it would 
be pleasant to see Mr. Dixon’s legacy 
acknowledged with wise liberality, so 
that it may encourage many another 
having a national heart to leave his 
pictures to some out-of-the-way and 
overcrowded district, where coal to many is an 
expensive luxury, and where intellectual amusement 
ean only be had in some few studies. 

The English oil-paintings do not give us an 
extensive survey of the history of the British school. 
Indeed, Richard Wilson, R.A., one of the chosen 
founders of the Royal: Academy, and S. J. de 
Loutherbourg, a native of Strasburg, who came over 
to England in or about the year 1763, are the two 
earliest lights. Loutherbourg was the founder of 
dioramas and panoramas, the improver of our stage- 
scenery at Drury Lane, and the staunch assistant 
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LANDSCAPE. 
(From the Painting by Patrick Nasmyth.) 


of Richard Wilson, R.A., whose whole life was nowadays, perhaps, would not be accounted a great 
devoted to the opening of the many eyes then artist. Yet it was his broad and virile brush that 
delighting in the unrealities of the decadence of cleared the way for Morland and Old Crome, the 
the romantic school of landscape painting. Wilson strong forerunners of Turner and of Constable; and 





SNOWBALLING. 
(From the Painting by J. Morgan.) 
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surely a work so useful as that ought to be remem- 
bered. Wilson, like almost all the Don Quixotes in 
art who attacked that huge, ever-bickering windmill, 
public appreciation (an awkward enemy to fight, 
though ready enough to grind corn for those who 
bow before it), was not sufficiently valued during 
his life. At least, not at home. Horace Vernet, 
though, and Zuccarelli, thought much of him. His 
picture, in this collection, represents a flat, greyish 
reach ‘of country with a cottage and a water-wheel 
to give it a homely charm. The catalogue is of 
opinion that Alexander Nasmyth “finished” it. He 
did—almost. 

As for De Loutherbourg, his painting, the “ Falls 
of the Rhine at Schaffhausen,” is somewhat too 
scenic, perhaps; yet it is much nearer the wide 
domain of truth than that rule-and-compass view 
of the “ Ruins of Elgin Cathedral” signed by David 
Roberts, R.A., in 1853, or than that “ Landscape with 
Classic Ruins” by Thomas Creswick, R.A., painted 
in 1830. Passing on, we come to a delightful little 
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piece by Patrick Nasmyth, an artist whom we all 
love; to a broad expanse of heathered moorland by 
A. W. Williains, whose affection for Wales is 
eminently artistic ; to one of Mr. Leader’s masterly 
(if too familiar) foaming Welsh rivers; to Mr. G. V. 
Smith’s glimpse of “Penmoyle on the Severn,” which 
is exquisitely English in tone and in sentiment; 
to an innocently pleasant little genre piece of 
“Children playing at Doctors,” that bears the name 
“F, D, Hardy”; and to a panoramic view—some- 
what hard and photographic in outline—of “The 
Valley of Thirlmere, Cumberland,” by J. B. Pyne, 
the master of W. J. Miiller, and the connecting 
link between Patrick Nasmyth and the great grey 
Realists. Of many another work I would rather 
not write. I shall allow the illustrations to speak 
the praises of several more. But there is a study 
of the nude by William Etty, that fine bold colourist 
who so invigorated the English school, which many, 
even among the ablest, of our younger painters 
might imitate to some advantage. 





“HER FRIENDS.” 


Paintep By R. PRinet. 


BIT is not often, in walking 
round the exhibitions of 
Paris, that one chances 
across a canvas that so 
happily attains the object 
of its painter as “Her 
Friends,” of M. Prinet. 
With all the cleverness, 
all the technical ability, 
dramatic power, and liter- 
ary leanings of the artists of France (from the 
merest student of the Faubourg Montmartre or the 
Quartier Latin upwards, to the past-master in the 
Avenue de Clichy), the Salons present too often to 
the vision of the visitor a veritable wilderness of 
achievement—acres of technique, hundreds of ori- 
ginal and powerful ideas, and a wealth of colour, 
well-imagined and harmonious; but with all that ex- 
cellent material, hardly a single canvas will meet his 
eye that responds to his esthetic sense in all respects 
—few, indeed, that realise the aims of the artist. 
“Her Friends,’ which was one of the most re- 
markable pictures of the Champ de Mars Salon of 





1891, was a happy exception to the vast majority. 
Its subject was not sensational, romantic, or “ amus- 
ing ”—according to the latest painters’ slang of the 
day. The public was as much ignored by the lack 
of “story” as was the student—he who hungers for 
novelty in colour-schemes and constant originality 
in arrangement—by lack of morbid effort after the 
peculiar and the odd. What M. Prinet set himself 
to reproduce in this picture of a common incident in 
a French maiden’s life, was movement—the whirl of 
pretty girl-figures and the swirl of light ball-dresses, 
the very movement of atmosphere, and the sense of 
soft flashing light. How well he has succeeded, M. 
Jonnard’s engraving will satisfy the beholder. Few 
pictures of recent years have so faithfully and skil- 
fully caught the true sense of motion, and so cleverly 
insisted upon it by contrast, as may be seen in the 
figure at the piano who so deliberately poises her 
hand, legato, as she turns to watch the flitting passage 
of her girl-friends. But what the engraving cannot 
dois to show how admirably reticent was M. Prinet’s 
scheme of subdued colour, how masterly the touch, 
and how entirely admirable the treatment. 











“HER FRIENDS.” 





Engraved by Jonnard.) 
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BORDER DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY A GILT-LACQUER MAKER. 


BURMESE ART AND BURMESE ARTISTS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 
By HARRY L. TILLY. 


N the last article 

we examined de- 
signs by decorators 
and wood -carvers, 
and drawings of 
court life in ancient 
and modern times. 
In this it is. pro- 
posed to look at 
the Burmese me- 
thod of rendering 
the grotesque, at 
some attempts to 
depict violent ac- 
tion, and also at a 
few studies of heads. 

It is always some- 
what difficult to 
approach the treat- 
ment of the grotesque in a spirit of rational. criti- 
cism. The difficulty is increased when dealing with 
the works of another people, and still more so if 
that people be of such a different race that the 
groundwork of their religion and folk-lore is en- 
tirely different from that of our own. If it be allow- 
able to go over ground that has been traversed by 
the ablest critics, it may be said that the grotesque 
is the presentation of a superstition in a_half- 
ludicrous light ; that it is often a playing with the 
terrors of religion, and is sometimes a conversion 
of the innocent forms of nature into symbols of 
those terrors. Thus, in the Middle Ages, when 
people believed in the actual bodily presence of 
Satan and his angels, and when witchcraft was 








A KALON. 


punishable by the criminal law of the land, we find 
uncouth forms, pregnant with malice and hate, dis- 
porting themselves amongst the carvings of our 
cathedrals. But in the days of the best grotesques 
there was always a playfulness about these mon- 
sters—a sense of humour in attitude or expression, 
which prevented their becoming so entirely repul- 
sive as to be inartistic. The workman was allowed 
considerable freedom in working out details, and he 
could not but express the thoughts that were within 
him. He believed in punishment for sin, and he 
taught what he 
believed, lightly 
and __ playfully, 
but with power, 
and so as to be 
easily understood 
by the people. 
After a while the 
workman lost his 
belief in personi- 
fied evil, but had 
not yet arrived 
at those abstract 
ideas of spiritual 
punishment 
which are not 
suited for material representation. 


BELU’S HEAD. 


During this 
transition period he still attempted the grotesque, 
but had no longer any parable to give forth. His 
work had no inner meaning, and he contented him- 
self with the delineation of the outward forms of 
vice, and the result was mere unmeaning caricature. 
In other words, those who accept this view believe 
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that when the grotesque ceases to be playful and 
didactic it becomes debased and bad in art. To 
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supernatural beings. During the last war, however, 
many officers, who had been a long time intimate 


























FLYING DRAGON, 


apply this canon to Burmese grotesque, we must 
first inquire if the workmen still accept the super- 
stitions of their folk-lore, and next if they are able 
to present them in a humorous 
form. There is little doubt that 
the great mass of the people 
firmly believe in the superna- 
tural agencies of the Buddhist 
religion, and still more so in the 
power of local nats, or “ princes 
of the power of the air.” The 
education given by the English 
is no doubt producing a nuinber 
of agnostics in the larger towns ; 
but the numbers so influenced 
are small when compared with 
the bulk of the people who live 
in the villages. The Burmese are, however, rather 
shy of talking about the nads, and it is only during 
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A MINISTER’S ATTENDANT. 




















A SPHINX. 


A UNICORN. 


(Drawn by a Burmese Silversmith.) 


with the Burmese, began to understand what a deep 
hold these inyths had upon the minds of the people. 
It was found that many men in Lower Burma, 
who had a very fair idea of the 
power of the British, and who 
also knew well that Upper 
Burma was in a state of anarchy, 
and that the Burmese troops 
existed only in name and were 
without discipline and weapons 
—it was found that these men, 


generally acute in business 
matters, and accustomed to 


speak their mind, were doubt- 
ful if the English would be 
victorious, and were utterly in- 
credulous when told that Thibaw 
had been captured after a short fortnight’s hostilities. 
The reason was simple enough. Nearly all the 




















BURMESE LION. 


(Drawn by a Burmese Silversmith.) 


the intimacies of travelling, and in asking for the 
reason for avoiding such and such a tree or side of 
the stream, that they acknowledge their fear of 


villagers believed that their king, the defender of 
the Buddhist faith, had a sceptre, with which by 
striking the earth he could summon vast armies 














of celestial beings to his aid. Some months after 
the fall of Mandalay, a Roman Catholic missionary 
was showing a photograph of Thibaw to the villagers, 
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BORDERS DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY WOOD-CARVERS. 


and as it was known that the king considered it 
beneath his dignity to be photographed when in 
power, the photograph was taken as fair evidence 
of his fall. As they were leaving the house an old 
man said, “ No, that cannot be a picture of the king ; 
ean you catch an 
alligator in a tea- 
cup?” This com- 
parison of — the 
force employed by 
the English to the 
power to be over- 
come, thus pithily 
expressed, was a 
just one to the Bur- 
mese audience, and 
to this day the in- 
habitants of that 
village politely say, 
“As you tell me 
so, I must be- 
lieve it,” but re- 
main of the same 
opinion. 

But beside those 
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Buddhist monks, and are in fact the spirits wor- 
shipped by the more ignorant Karens. There are, 
nevertheless, miniature temples erected to their hon- 
our on the outskirts of most villages; and the vil- 
lagers surreptitiously ‘ 
place in them offer- 
ings of fruit and rice. 
It follows natur- 
ally that the Burmans 
make drawings and 
representations in 
carving and on silver- 
work of the greater 
nats, but that, being 
ashamed of their fears 
of the lesser naés, they 
eschew all artistic 
reference to them. 
There is another 
class of beings which 
is a great favourite with the workmen of every 
craft in Burma, viz., that of the various fabulous 
monsters who are friendly to mankind, and who act 
as the subordinate guardians of holy places. The 
most commonly met with is the so-called lion—a 
huge monster with gaping jaws and gleaming teeth, 
and on whose neck 
are a_ series of 
hooded —mantlets, 
from beneath which 
falls a mane. This 
mane is partly re- 
sponsible for the 
translation of its 
Burmese name into 
“lion,” and the 
translators are fur- 
ther supported in 
their contention by 
this animal appear- 
ing in the Zodiac, 
under the sign of 
Leo. Every pagoda 
of any importance 
has one of these 
lions, some twenty 








nats, who are the 


or thirty feet high, 








guardians of the 
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Kapha placed on either 








holy = mountain, 
and who are ready 
to protect the 
Buddhist — religion 
and its defenders, there are many others who are 
tutelary spirits of certain mountains, streams, or trees. 
The respect paid to these beings is never very openly 
acknowledged, for they are not recognised by the 


A BELU. 


(Drawn by a Gilt-Lacquer Maker.) 





side of its main 
entrance. They are 
made of brickwork 
covered with plas- 
ter, and are ornamented with colour chiefly so as to 
bring their white teeth into contrast with their crim- 
son tongue and throat. The same kind of beast, but 
with rudimentary wings, is known to the English as 
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the flying dragon. It is generally put on each side 
of staircases leading up to monasteries or libraries. 
These beasts are long in the body, and have 
spiked backbones, They are also used in the orna- 


bodies of men and women, but some are represented 
in the form of birds or fishes, but always with a 
semi-human head. Their kings are distinguished 
by aigrettes of different shapes. In drawings and 
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THE PRINCE'S TRIUMPH. 


(Drawn by a Gilt-Lacquer Maker.) 


mentation of silver bowls, illustrating the sign of 
Saturn, as the planet ruling over Saturday. The 
wood-carvers, too, are particularly happy in their 
rendering of the flying dragon, for they develop the 
wings springing from the elbows of the fore-feet so 
as to rise well up over the body. Another monster 
of this class is the double-bodied sphinx, which is 
peculiarly a guardian of the great Shiré Dagon 
pagoda at Rangoon, and is placed at the corners 
thereof. The unicorn is not so well known to 
travellers in Burma, but may be met with in some 
old silver-work. He is a very comical animal, and 
trundles along with evident self-satisfaction. 

The artists, however, reserve their full powers 
for the malignant belu, a creature with the body of a 
man and a semi-bestial head. These monsters are 
at enmity with mankind; they are extremely par- 
tial to human flesh, they abduct women, and are 
possessed of enormous strength and many super- 
natural qualities. They are typical of the grosser 
forms of vice, and are of various kinds, but are all 
represented with a tusk like a wild boar. They are 
male and female, and the great majority have the 


carvings they are always shown in violent attitudes, 
and the treatment of the head is particularly fine, the 
hair and the whiskers and eyebrows being rendered 
by flowing yet pointed curves, very expressive of wild 
ferocity. The artist generally begins by drawing the 
ear, and seems to fit the rest of the head on to it. 
The tailpiece to this article was drawn by a wood- 
carver, and was the design for the support of a bracket. 

There is yet another class of subjects which the 
Burman treats in a grotesque manner, and that is 
the signs of the Zodiac and the signs of the planets, 
which are so commonly put on silver bowls. I 
give lists here for reference and comparison with 
the signs used by us. The signs of the Zodiac are 
appropriate to the twelve lunar months of the 
Burmese year, and seven of the planets rule over the 
days of the week :— 


April . Aries, and in Burma The Goat. 

May 6 Taurus Bs » Bull. 

June 3 Gemini e » *Kanaya, male and 
female. 

July : Cancer = » Crab. 

August . Leo , » Lion. 


* See initial to first article, 
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September. Virgo, and in Burma The Naz Princess. 
October Libra prints » Vat Prince. 
November . Scorpio ¥4 » Scorpion. 
December . Sagittarius _,, » Hunter with Bow. 
January Capricornus ,, » Fish Elephant. 
February . Aquarius is » Water Pitcher, 
March Pisces 4 » Fish. 


The signs of the planets are as follows— 


Sunday ruled by the Sun has the sign of Kalon.* 

Monday a Moon - Tiger. 

Tuesday a Mars oe Lion (see illustra- 
: tion, p. 416). 

Wednesday y Mercury __,, Elephant with tusks 

Thursday a Jupiter ie Rat. 

Friday + Venus “ Pu. 

Saturday Saturn ‘“ Flying dragon (see 


illustration, p.416). 


There is another planet which is supposed to be 
adark planet. It causes eclipses by coming between 
the sun or moon and the earth. Its sign is that of 
an elephant without tusks. 

To judge of the Burmans’ attempts to depict 
violent action, it is necessary, again, to see how they 
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rapid motion. They are so very excitable and de- 
monstrative, that their artists have, as it were, their 
models continually before them. Now the Burmans 
are as much more excitable than the French, as the 
latter are compared with the English. Let anyone 
who doubts this go to a Burmese boat-race. The 
course is about half a mile down a swift, muddy 
river, and is marked out at every two hundred yards 
by boats anchored in mid-stream. The banks are 
crowded with men, especially near the winning-post, 
where the stewards sit in an open hut. Just below, 
drawn up to the shore, are the racing-boats of neigh- 
bouring villages—long, narrow, dug-out canoes, 
covered with a kind of black enamel enlivened by a 
streak of gold. The stern rises gradually out of the 
water into a broad flat seat for the steersman, on 
whose strength and skill the result of the race often 
depends. All around are fishermen, with perhaps 
the savings of half a year in their waist-cloths, 
waiting for a boat from a neighbouring district 


which has earned a great reputation in its own 
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THE RETURN OF PRINCE WETHANDIYA. 
(Drawn by a Gilt-Lacquer Maker.) 


themselves behave when excited. This is the more 

necessary because the English as a race are un- 

usually stolid and undemonstrative. The French, 

apart from their skill as draughtsmen, are admittedly 

better able than we are to convey an impression of 
* See initial of this article. 


waters; but the local men think just as highly of 
their boat, and are earnestly discussing the terms of 
the match in little groups. Presently a murmur 
announces that the rival boat is in sight, and the 
crowd becomes hushed into a critical silence. Far 
away on the yellow waters is seen the low, black bow 
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of the new-comer, and the paddles flash out on each 
side in exact time to a chant of defiance which is 
faintly carried on 
the breeze. The 
boat is gliding easily 
along, and the men 
are evidently not 
exerting themselves 
much, but as it ap- 
proaches the land- 
ing-stage, “bow” be- 
gins a quick. short 
chant, only using 
breath enough to 
mark their time: 
"Pan, Emmy!” 
“ Pull!” answer the 
crew, and then, as 
the strokes quicken, 
the water curls 
from the bow, the 








through the water, 
and the boat seems 
to spring along as if 
alive. The steersman then turns his wrist, and the 
stern is quickly caught by the swift current, and 
swings round until the bow points to the bank. The 
boat comes on at full speed until within half-a-dozen 
yards of the stage, then the paddles are all held flat, 
the water flies up like a fountain, and the boat 
comes to a dead stop. The crew get out, and after a 
little the business of arranging the match begins. 
The opponents have each a spokesman who duly 
tries to gain all the advantage for his own side. 


A BELU’S HEAD. 


Presently the dispute gets warmer, and gradually 


the bystanders join in one by one, until there is a 
seething crowd of violently gesticulating men, most 
of them half-naked, and it looks as if a bloody fight 
was imminent, when suddenly one of the leaders 
accepts the terms offered by the other, and after a 
wild shout everyone quietly settles down to prepare 
for the race. The principal feature of this scene is 
the instantaneous effect the acceptance of the terms 
has upon the crowd. It is as if an electric shock 


paddles are ripped" 


had been administered to each one present. This 
is noticeable in every Burman audience. The first 
note of a favourite singer will instantly hush a 
couple of thousand people, so that the silence be- 
comes almost painful. The joke of a comedian pro- 
duces, as it were, a clap of laughter. A decisive hit 
at a prize-fight causes the audience to jump and 
shout as one man. 

It is such an effect that is illustrated in the 
drawing on p. 418. A hero prince was once be- 
sieged by the crafty but avaricious Minister of a 
neighbouring king, and being unable to defeat his 
enemy by force of arms, asked that the issue might 
be decided in the open plain outside the city by a 
trial of wit. The terms were, that the opponents 
should argue with each other until one acknowledged 
himself worsted by bowing down to the other. The 
prince proceeded to develop his argument, and illus- 
trated it by comparison with the beauty of a price- 
less emerald which he held in his open hand. He 
allowed it to slip between his fingers, with an ex- 
clamation of regret at losing it ; the temptation was 
too much for the 
greedy Minister, = 
who stooped 
down to pick it ¥ 
up. The prince 
promptly thrust 
his opponent’s 
head into the 
dust, and thus 
obtained the vic- 
tory. The op- 
posing armies at 
once realised 
what had hap- ~ 
pened, and we see 
them simultane- 
ously exultant 
and depressed. A HERMIT. 

The next 
drawing is one of the triumphant return of Prince 
Wethandiya after his exile. It is put in as an ex- 
ample of the drawing of animals in motion, and es- 
pecially of the swinging walk of elephants. 








BELU’S HEAD. 


(Drawn by a Wood-carver.) 



























































A BALLAD OF A SHIELD. 


(Drawn by C. Ricketts. For Poem by Cosmo Monkhouse, sce next page.) 
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A Ballad of a SBield, 


[T was all of a shield on a tree, 
Hung high so that passers might see; 
From the south it shone forth 
Like gold ; from the north 
It was silver as silver could be. 


And this is the tale that is told 
Of a fight that was foughten of old 
By Sir Hugh, who had seen 
But its silvery sheen, 
And Sir Arthur, who swore it was gold. 


They met with their lances in rest, 

And a shock that had shaken the best— 
Sir Arthur was sound 
As he leapt from the ground, 

But Sir Hugh had a dint in the breast. 


Then neither spake ever a word, 
But out from the scabbard the sword; 
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And the blade of Sir Hugh 
Found a little way through, 
And Sir Arthur was down on the sward. 


Sir Arthur declared it was well, 
But a pang like a torture of hell 
Smit Sir Hugh at the sight 
Of the blood-dappled knight, 
And then he too staggered and fell. 


But now, in the fight they had crost, 

And they looked through the boughs as they tost, 
When gold on the blue 
Was the shield to Sir Hugh, 


. To Sir Arthur as silver as frost. 


Then neither could speak if he tried, 

But each stretched an arm from his side: 
With a smile on the lip, 
And the ghost of a grip, 

They loved one another and died. 


Cosmo MonkHOUSE. 
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FRENCH FEELING IN PARISIAN PICTURES. 
— IMPRESSIONS OF THE SALONS. 
By BERNARD HAMILTON, M.A. 


HE Arts as accessories to advertisement or 
agitation present a mournful spectacle at all 
times; but in this era of éclame, when they are often 
debased “to gain some private end,” any subject 
which is at all popular would seem a prey per- 
missible to the enterprising. To-day a new phase 
of pictorial excitation is to the fore. Not carica- 
ture, for caricature as a force has almost gone by. 
It is not possible now to accomplish feats like 
that of Gillray, who almost persuaded his public 
that “Boney” was a quite insignificant Gulliver in 
the hands of a Brobdingnagian “Farmer George.” 
The province of caricature now lies rather in the 
reduplication of chins and the exaggeration of shirt- 
collars. The new method is that of the allegorical 
symbolisation of political, religious, military, and 
everyday occurrences upon the canvas of the 
painter. 


Last year, from the walls of the Salon du Palais 
des Arts Libéraux—sometimes known as that of 
the “Rejected”—the rude myrmidons of the 
Parisian Police Bureau ravished two paintings of 
presumed political pretensions. The one repre- 
sented the Kaiser Wilhelin I. bearing away the 
two fair maidens Alsace and Lorraine while he 
trampled their mother France under his horse’s 
hoofs; the other, directed against the unfortunate 
Ferry, and entitled “Finis coronat opus,” depicted 
a Tonkinese desert strewn with skulls, one of 
which was that of the statesman himself. Like- 
wise in the exhibition at the Champ de Mars, a 
most unaccountable conundrum was presented for 
solution to a thronging public. The painting showed 
a lady in evening toilette at the feet of Jesus of 
Nazareth! This was jin de siécle style. with a 
vengeance. If Scripture scenes were to be brought 
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up to date in that fashion, where were we to stop? 
Inconsistencies and anachronisms are in such cases 
“unconsidered trifles;” while, if a libel can be 
worked in, success is assured. The artist, M. 
Jean Béraud, had thoughtfully exhibited all these 
points, and, altering the hair on the faces to 
protect himself from prosecution, showed Renan as 
Simon, and Duc Quercy as Christ, while the sur- 
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niillions of frances, the Church of the Sacred Heart 
is rising, a votive offering for the suffering of the 
city. The hill looks over Paris as did Calvary over 
Jerusalem. In the picture it is thick with mud, 
the sky wild and gloomy. On the left, in the dis- 
tance, spread factory chimneys smoking over a misty 
wilderness of houses. On the right, upon the mount, 
is the Cross, Around it are the weeping women, and 














THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. 


(From the Painting by Jean Béraud.) 


rounding Pharisees were easily to be identified 
with prominent people. 

This year, however, M. Béraud, though con- 
tinuing in the line he and M. Uhde have struck 
out for themselves, has produced a most remarkable 


picture. There is no need now for Mrs. Grundy 
to veil her face, for the effect is as extra- 
ordinarily impressive as the dressing is realistic. 
The scene is laid on the hill of Montmartre— 
a veritable Golgotha—where St. Denys suffered in 
the third century, where in 1814 the last remnant 
of French troops fell struggling for their country, 
where after the siege the insurgent Commune 
began their revolt by seizing artillery from the 
National Guard, whence they were themselves dis- 
lodged after the loss of over 50,000 lives, and the 
batteries turned upon their companions in Pére-la- 
Chaise; where too, at the sacrifice of twenty-five 


faithful disciples, workmen all, except a euré who, 
acting as Joseph of Arimathza, holds the head of 
the sheet into which the body is received; the 
beloved disciple, in the striped jersey of a dock- 
labourer, kneels at the feet. The whole group ex- 
hibits a terrible tension of feeling, portrayed with 
sensibility and power. The grief is the blind 
agony of the strong and ignorant poor, staggering 
under the horror of their calamity, yet hardly 
believing in the possibility of the death of their 
Leader. They are of the class of Jean Valjean, 
and, as with him, the iron has entered into their soul. 
On the brow of the hill, his blouse streaming in 
the wind, Peter shakes his fist in desperate fury 
at the city below. The Magdalen, slightly apart, 
a pale, wasted cocotte, in deep mourning and in a 
paroxysm of intense contrition, gazes fixedly at 
the corpse; the Virgin, crushed and tearful, is 
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supported by the disciples. It is as if the painter 
in his former work had perpetrated a skit after the 
manner of a rebus, and, realising the possibility 
of bringing home the reality of the sacred scene 
by modernity of treatment, had not hesitated to 
avail himself of that method to accomplish — his 
purpose. Indeed, there seems no sufficient reason 
why he should. But the success of the skit 
last year has necessarily produced a host of 
imitators in this, and all, with the exception of 
Lhermitte, palpable failures. This painter, pre- 
sumably not without some recollection of Rem- 
brandt’s “Supper at Emmaus” in the Louvre, has 
brought that subject up to date in the same manner 
as Béraud has done the like by Rubens’ “ Descent 
from the Cross” in Antwerp Cathedral. In his 
“L’Ami des Humbles,” Lhermitte, like Von Uhde, 
shows Christ in the cottage, receiving the hospitality 
of the poor. “How He was known to them in the 
breaking of bread” is the moment chosen. Christ 
is seated at table, the goodwife is bringing a dish, 
the disciples, workmen both, as they listen are seized 
with a sudden understanding of the identity of 
their Teacher. Their dawning intelligence is dis- 
played with startling power. Very different is the 
milk-and-water representation of a similar idea, 
called “ L’Hote,” by Emile Blanche, who places 
Christ at déeuner in a bourgeoise salle a manger, 
amongst a painfully bourgeoise family. The central 
figure, sitting in front of an ordinary mirrored side- 
board, clad in a blue and white figured dressing- 
gown, with the double-peaked beard and stubbly 
head of hair so common in France, is blessing bread, 
a proceeding which those present seem to take much 
as a matter of course. The execution is good, but 
the utter incongruity displays nothing more than a 
craving for notoriety on the part of the painter. 
In all these pictures it would appear that the re- 
production of Scriptural episodes in modern dress 
is considered by some French artists to be an 
excellent method of attracting the attention of the 
Parisian public. 

As a rule, however, with several notable excep- 
tions, the pictures on exhibition, even where they 
did not bear traces of an academic school, resolved 
themselves into types. Of these the first and 
most ancient is the devotional. Generally it is 
the usual Madonna adoring her Son. The treat- 
ment may be as commonplace as possible, but the 
subject always commands a certain popularity— 
with women at least. And, after all, though 
the theme be overdone, yet Bouguereau is its 
prophet. But artists are no longer content to 
reiterate semi-medizeval mannerisms. Softened and 
idealised as in the “Vierge Consolatrice” of 
Bouguereau, they are occasionally capable of being 


used with effect; but, in the case of “ L’Ange 
au tombeau,” in the late Salon, the accessories of 
ornate vestments stifle any higher thought. The 
picture suffers from the tyranny of the nimbus, 
which looks more like a jewelled soup-plate than 
ever. Grotesque archaism reaches its limit in the 
well-painted but quite ludicrous “St. Francois 
préchant aux oiseaux.” This artist is evidently a 
humorist, for, disregarding the many noble attri- 
butes of the saint, he presents him as a semi-nude 
black-haired man, almost a erétin, with a landscape 
background painted in after the manner of Memling. 
This comic old man—for he is nothing else—wears 
a week-old beard and a good-humoured leer, as he 
stands in a quizzical attitude admonishing with his 
forefinger a goldfinch perched on his left hand. 
The solidity of the gold nimbus and stigmata com- 
plete the oddness of the conception. 

Fortunately the French school is not hampered 
like ours by pseudo-moral restrictions, and a free 
range is given to an earnest student of flesh-paint- 
ing. Over here there is a tendency to what Max 
O’Rell, with some justice, has termed national 
hypocrisy, a prejudice that not only cannot re- 
cognise the function the nude plays in art, but 
even blinds many to the intentions of those who 
have the moral courage to openly oppose the 
fanatics that decry the model as_ necessarily 
immodest. True that occasionally the followers of 
this school use the nude as an ad captandum 
accessory to a more ambitious scheme. But who 
will complain of those wonderful specimens of flesh- 
painting placed side by side in the Luxembourg— 
the rugged brown skin of the wretched Job so 
ininutely rendered by Bonnat, and the soft delicate 
flesh of Cabanel’s Venus rising from the foam ? 
Who will cavil at Le Febvre’s “La Vérité” in the 
same exhibition, or Bouguereau’s “ Wasps’ Nest” 
in the recent Salon, than which nothing purer 
could be painted? What refinement of colour and 
grace there is in Collin’s nude girls dancing on the 
sand! How well Verdier has rendered “Echoes ” 
as nymphs who, while answering cries that rever- 
berate through the glen, fade into thin air as they 
fly from the pursuer! 

Of the prehistoric age there are several samples, 
of which Cormon’s white-bearded wanderer, “Cain,” 
in the Luxembourg, is the prototype. The wonder 
of two savages gaping at some rude signs upon a 
rock, the daring fortitude of a cave-dweller defend- 
ing his family against a bear by the discharge of 
a flint-headed arrow, the wild yells of a Celtic tribe 
crowding round the corpse of their chief, who, 
lance in hand, erect upon his horse, is mounted on 
a funeral pyre of blazing brushwood built upon the 
bodies of shrieking prisoners; all these serve to 


FRENCH FEELING IN PARISIAN PICTURES. 


bring to the mind the foundations on which our 
civilisation has been reared. 

We saw. in the Salon of 1891 a cuirassier 
at Reichshofen, who had sounded the charge he 
leads, leaping convulsively from the saddle as he 
receives his death-wound. In the single spasm of 
agony the heaven is opened to him, and he sees in 
a moment his mourning family at home. This is the 
patriotic picture, the most popular of all. It is, of 
course, begotten of the war of 1870, “revanche,” and 
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descending a slope supporting a brother-in-arms 
upon his saddle, who in the pangs of death clasps 
to his breast the eagle he has ransomed with his 
heart’s blood. The latter, by De Neuville, shows 
a snow scene during the siege of Paris. An officer 
of the Prussian Guard, an Uhlan orderly with a 
white pennon fluttering from his lance, and a bugler, 
have been admitted blindfold within the gates close 
to the octroi. They are being escorted to head- 
quarters by a handful of infantry. Suddenly out 














“VIVE LA FRANCE!” 


(From the Painting by Moreau de Tours.) 


the works of men like Yvon, Meissonier, Detaille, 
and De Neuville. From the microscopic detail of 
Meissonier’s pictures in the Luxembourg, Yvon’s 
paintings of the “ Malakoff” at Versailles, Detaille’s 
“Le Réve,” Morot’s “Rezonville,’ De Neuville’s 
“ Bourget,” in the former gallery, to Géréme’s 
terrible statue of Bellona screaming for blood, ex- 
hibited in the late Salon, all fitly show the horror 
of the war for which France is waiting. No 
country of the modern world has experienced so 
much of its good and evil fortune, and it is only 
natural that all French galleries should teem 
with reminiscences. There are no more touching 
examples of French heroism and its consequences 
than the two pictures “Patrie” and “Le Parle- 
mentaire,” in the Luxembourg. The former, by 
Bertrand, gives life-size a troop of cuirassiers 


of the crowd of forlorn spectators a young woman 
with a baby in her arms rushes up to the helpless 


officer, shrieking impotent curses upon him. Other 
scenes in the tragedy of war were to be found in the 
Champs Elysées Salon—indeed, the supply is in- 
exhaustible ; that the subject is one of bitterness 
of spirit is shown by nearly all, notably the “ Road 
to Glory.” This picture shows a trooper and his 
horse lying cold and stark in the foreground, while 
his comrades pass slowly away over the hill into 
the evening mist. Then came a series celebrating 
heroes, beginning with Detaille’s “Surrender of 
Huningue” in 1815, a work which has been 
anonymously presented to the State. It repre- 
sents fifty French soldiers marching out with all 
the honours of war from the fortress, which they, 
originally 200 in number, had defended against 
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30,000 Austrians. The next in importance is “ Vive 
la France!” A sergeant of tirailleurs at Ingolstadt 
taken prisoner by the Bavarians was condemned to 
be shot for insulting a corporal. His death was 
witnessed by 6,000 French prisoners, who shouted 
with him as he fell “Vive la France!” The end 
of matters military has, however, been summarised 
by M. Pierre Fritel, in his life-size picture of the 
“Conquerors.” The scene is the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, or its equivalent in the Nether- 
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the modern equivalent of the ancient adage :— 
“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori”: which, as 
a national sentiment, is of course fostered by the 
paternal Government that by no means neglects 
the culture of more peaceful currents of French 
feeling. No country, perhaps, has a population 
more ridden by chimeras—political, religious, or 
scientific—than that of France, and these  side- 
lights on life are always to be seen at the Salon. 
But genre pictures can be so idealised as to render 

















AT TWENTY. 


{From the Painting by C. A. Lenoir.) 


World. The conception extends to all great victors 
the idea that Wiertz confined to Napoleon, From 
the black depths of the valley, through an avenue 
of dead ranged row upon row into the distance, 
there slowly advances a_ glittering procession, 
sombre and magnificent. Three abreast they ride. 
In the centre Cesar, on either hand Rameses and 
Alexander, followed closely by Napoleon and Attila. 
Alaric, Sennacherib, and others can be dis- 
tinguished through the forest of standards and 
spears that are borne before them. On each ashen 
face is written the remorse of the lost. Unspeak- 
able agony in the hard-set lips and hollow eyes 
absorbs all other thought as the doomed ghosts “ dree 
the dreadful weird” that an inexorable fate has set 
upon them. This picture, unlike the others, will 
hardly inspire the failing heart of the conscript with 


sublime the actions of the most humble. Of such is 
“Carpeaux,” where the beings born of the dying 
artist’s genius float down to give him a kiss of 
farewell. Such is “ Adieu,” where a pilot clinging 
to a capsized boat bids good-bye to the body of his 
child before he resigns it to the deep. Such, too, 
is“ A Vingt Ans”—“ At Twenty ”—the first embrace 
of a first love. The scene is but a garret, and the 
couple, sitting in the mellow glow of the lamplight, 
quite of the people, yet the feeling is as true as it 
is ever new. The keynote of all such work has 
been struck by Millet in pastoral pictures of 
perfect beauty. He, being of the people, perceived 
that the spirit of French national life dwelt not 
in cities, as aliens frequently surmise, but in 
the country, whence, both in men and, money, the 
salvation of France has come ere now. It is in the 
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simple scenes of the harvest-field, of the factory, 
of the fishing village, that - painters of this school 
excel, and thereby they do their country yeoman 
service. The Minister of Public Education and 
Fine Arts did not exaggerate when he said last year, 
at the distribution of awards :— 

“Les humbles sont élevés 4 la dignité de Vart, 
et ils y paraissent avec leur noblesse inconsciente ; 
les scénes de la rue et de la place publique, les 
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obtained first-class distinction in their respective 
Salons, are worthy of such a school, for they depict 
what Victor Hugo taught—the sublimity of en- 
durance. Works of such a kind are cosmopolitan, 
and to foster them is to promote civilisation. 
The interest the French Government takes in 
the different industrial departments is practically 
manifested by the orders it gives for pictures 
reproducing the life incidental to each. And it 

















“ ADIEU.” 


(From the Painting by Alfred Guillow.) 


travaux de la terre ou de Il’atelier, c’est 4 dire 
histoire vraie de homme dhier et d’aujourd’hui, 
sont reproduits avec leur pittoresque, leur énergie, 
leur signification durable; les jeux de lair et de 
la lumiére sont analysés avec une attention et une 
science que nos péres auraient enviées. Nous avons 
le droit de considérer le temps présent comme une 
des époques les plus fécondes de l’art francais, et 
une de celles qui recevront de l'avenir large et 
complete justice.” 

By such methods only, subtle as they must be, 
can the sympathetic union of classes be brought 
about, and France hope to regain that condition 
of stable equilibrium to which she has so long been 
a stranger. Men who can*paint such pictures as 
“Carpeaux” and “ Perdus au large,” both of which 


would appear that not a little self-respect amongst 
the working class is engendered thereby. Un- 
happily we have not yet a Minister of Education ; 
still it is impossible that we can have too much of 
this type of art in England, for its influence is 
healthy and wide-spreading But it should be 
treated not so much by the hard and cramped 
methods associated with certain names among 
us, which have a tendency to repel, but rather 
in the gracious outlines and soft colouring in 
which the President is skilled, so that the people 
may be able to see attraction in labour as well as 
in leisure. For it should always be kept in mind 
that art exhibitions are not undertaken for a class, 
but are enterprises of public interest and national 
utility. 
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ORPORATIONS in these present times pay less 
attention to themselves, as a body, than in old 
time they were able to do. At least, it is not often 
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MAYORAL CHAIR, ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, DEAL. 
(Designed by II. P. Burke Downing, A.R.I.B.A.) 


that we see them providing for themselves the 
accommodation that the Corporation of Deal have 
determined upon, and which is illustrated in the 
accompanying sketch. This is a Mayor’s chair and 
pew for the Corporation in the church of St. George’s, 
from the design of Mr. Burke Downing, A.R.I.B.A., 
of London. It has just been completed, and is an 
ornament of considerable beauty to the church. 

A unique specimen of enamelled tile-work in the 
form of a chimney-piece has been recently erected 
in the Persian Court at South Kensington Museum. 
The tiles, which are decorated with beautiful floral 
designs in colours, are arranged so as to form an 
upright panel with two small wings on either side. 
The seven-sided hood recedes upwards to a point, and 
rests on a very elegant scalloped arch. Just above 
the arch are as many cartouches as there are sides 
_in the hood, which contain the names of the Seven 
Sleepers and the date A.H. 1143 (A.D. 1731). This 
splendid object of art was formerly in the palace of 
Fuyad Pacha at Constantinople, which was burnt in 
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the great fire of 1857. These chimney-pieces are ex- 
ceedingly rare, but a representation of one may be 
seen in a very interesting series of pictures in the 
Ainsterdam Museum, which represent the interior 
of the Sultan’s palace at Constantinople, with an 
embassy from Holland before the monarch. 

To the admirable portraits of Hogarth’s “Ser- 
vants,” and to the Limoges Hunting-horn, of which 
illustrations are given on the next page, we referred 
in the last number of THE Macazine or Art. We 
drew attention to the directness and fineness of the 
painting in Hogarth’s canvas, which is an important 
addition to the national collection. The extreme 
beauty of the Hunting-horn was the cause of lively 
competition at the Magniac sale. 

The remarkable example of work in wood illus- 


PERSIAN TILE-WORK CHIMNEY-PIECE, 
(Recently acquired by the South Kensington Museum.) 


trated on page 430 is formed by the combination 
of 4,000 pieces from nineteen different varieties of 
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the most durable specimens of the native woods 
of New Zealand, all unstained, and was commenced 
in May, 1866, and completed in May, 1870. The 
wood is not a 
thin veneer li- 
able to early de- 
struction, but an 
inlay of % of an 
inch throughout, 
“built up” on 
a block of Aus- 
tralian cedar. So 
great is the mani- 
pulative © skill 
shown, that not 
a single harsh 
joint can be de- 
tected even with 
the aid of a mag- 
nifying - glass, 
In _ illustration 
of the care be- 
stowed upon the 
work, it may be 
mentioned that 
the albatross in 
the foreground 
took the artist 
two months to build up, as it contains nearly 100 
pieces, every black and white feather being a separate 
piece of wood. Everything throughout the picture 
is of wood except the reef-points, and the only 
particle of artificial colour is in the blue of the 





HUNTING-HORN IN LIMOGES ENAMEL, 


Collection.) 





(Recently in the Magni 
ensign. The artist, Mr. J. R. Dry, who has just 
died, was born in London in 1819, and trained 
for the profession of a doctor, but went to the 
colonies in 1851. In 1860, Mr. Dry rendered a 
service to one of the Maori chiefs by extracting 





HOGARTH’S SERVANTS. 


(By W. Hogarth. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 
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a spear from his side, for which he was “Tapu” 
—made a sacred man, but not allowed to leave 
the tribe. During his journeys through the. bush 
he studied the 
many varieties 
of the beautiful 
woods of New 
Zealand. In 
1866, he turned 
this knowledge 
to account in 
constructing the 
picture “The 
Evergreen,” 
which was so 
christened by 
Captain Dalton, 
1870, in honour 
of the foliage of 
New Zealand, 
especially that 
of the white 
mairé, the wood 
with the delight- 
ful _—_ shadings, 
whichhavegiven 
such realistic ef- 
fect to the sails 
of the ship. The artist was engaged four years 
upon the construction of the picture, but it took 
him another four to collect the materials required 
and to design his work. He was forty years of 
age before he learnt any cabinet work, and he 
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“THE EVERGREEN.” 
(Designed and Executed in Inlaid Woods by the late J. R. Dry.) 


was imbued with the idea of forming a picture 
by seeing a cabinet containing some good attempts 
to copy nature in inlaid trees. It is proposed 
to present the work to one of the national collec- 
tions. 








